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rOFIILAB   SOTEKEIfilTT   ANB    BTATBS    tUHT!!. 

Tkk  progren  of  the  Federal  Union  in  magnitude  and  powef  is  one  of 
ibe  most  remarkable  political  phenomena  of  the  modern  world.  In 
the  apace  of  two  hundred  years  the  North  American  continent  haa 
been  eettled  under  different  circumstancee  of  goTernment  and  religious 
oreeds,  by  colonista,  impelled  by  difierent  motives,  from  at  least  five 
■atiaoe  of  western  Europe.  From  the  freedom-seeking  Puritan  to  the 
con  rert-hun ting  Catholic,  religion  interested,  in  a  greater  or  leas  degree, 
Biost  emigrants,  the  diversified  companies  of  which  held  the  land  on  many 
different  lenires — s  few  by  Papal  authority,  «nd  others  by  royal  grantai 
Tbeae  latter  again  nere  subdivided  into  proprietary,  royal  and  char- 
ier gOTerniQents ;  some  of  which  were  parely  republican  in  tbeir  nature', 
and  others  were  of  a  moaarchial  slamp.  No  regular  plan  waa  ever  pursued 
wen  in  relatiiMi  to  the  English  colonies,  but  tfaey  originated,  grew  and 
flourished,  as  accidents,  ihe  nature  of  the  climate,  or  the  dispositions  of 
anvBte  men  happened  to  operate.  Noihingof  uniformity  was  discorersbie 
u  the  variety  of  gorernments,  of  every  description  of  which  some  exam- 
ples could  be  found  in  the  English  colonies.  But  the  leading  principle 
M  bottom  was  the  sovereignly  of  the  people  ;  nothing  like  hereditary  aiis- 
tocracy  ever  appeared  in  any  of  them,  if  the  imperial  authority  of  the 
mother  government  was  acknowledged  in  general  matters,  the  necessities, 
the  wants  and  the  wishes  of  the  people  governed  in  local  legislation;  but 
this  local  freedom  was  regarded  by  not  a  few  legislators  as  a  serious  evil. 
The  policy  of  France  in  regard  to  her  colonies  was  looked  upon  by  the 
statesmen  of  that  age  as  a  model  of  wisdom.  Twelve  of  the  most  con* 
aiderable  officers  of  the  crown  formed  a  council  of  commerce,  to  whose 
aoiicitnde  the  colonies  were  committed,  and  on  (heir  collective  wi» 
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doin  the  fate  of  the  new  eettlements  was  auppoeed  to  hang — the  fiiliifs 
prospects  of  the  new  country  was  thought  to  depend  upon  the  akill  of 
rulers  in  Europe.  On  the  new  American  continent  all  the  nations  of 
Europe  had  a  part  to  act,  and  the  scene  of  their  sereral  labors  seemed 
suiieJ  to  the  characters  of  each.  The  gorgeous  pride  of  the  Spaniard 
was  pampered  with  the  sof\  climate,  sublime  topograpliy,  and  boundleo* 
mineral  wealth  of  the  south.  His  lazy  tnaguiScence  found  in  ibe  profu- 
sion of  tropical  wealth  those  luxuries  which  neither  his  indDSiry  could 
procure,  nor  his  love  of  ease  suffer  him  to  relinquish.  The  active,  enter' 
prising,  pliable  and  politic  French  overrun  a  country  less  naturally  rich, 
but  inhabited  by  a  people  whom  ihej  managed  with  advantage,  and 
with  whom  an  irregular  commerce  afforded  profits  that  might  not  havs 
been  attained  from  the  soil.  The  Dutch  brought  the  talismans  of  fra- 
galiiy  and  diligence  to  convert  a  less  promising  country  into  a  more 
stJid  ac(]uisiliott.  The  English  applied  ihetr  thoughtful,  coot  i»d 
shrewd  industry — which  is  impatient  of  oseleaa  labor,  or  that  which  d*e* 
not  speedily  manifest  re-<u]|s — to  the  sterile  lands  and  frowning  foreato 
of  the  Borth  ;  and  individual  energy  and  internal  freedom  aooo  produced 
evidence  of  commercial  wealth,  even  under  oppressions  from  abroad. 

That  oppression  speedily  condensed  the  thirteen  English  colonies  into 
a  confederation  which  wrought  out  the  individual  independence  of  eacb, 
and  resulted  in  a  political  union,  nnder  a  conslitutiori  which  is  justly  rfr 
garded  as  the  master-piece  of  statesmanship.  The  ola  diversified  forms 
of  government,  the  incongruities  of  religious  bickerings,  and  the  clash- 
ings  of  material  interest,  were  all  settled  or  three  prinoiples;  nM, 
acknowledging  the  people  as  the  only  source  of  power,  brought  all  gov- 
ernments  ^  the  same  baais.  The  admission  of  religions  liberty,  discon- 
necting church  and  state,  excluded  from  Ibe  political  arena  sectarian 
controversialists;  and  the  establishmem  of  perfect  iniemal  free  trade, 
merged  (he  material  interests  of  each  in  the  general  prosperity  of  all. 
The  glorious  constitution  which  acknowledged  these  principles  as  the 
baais  of  the  union  of  the  thirteen  old  alnfes,  has  been  found  sufGcienllj 
expRiisive  to  follow  the  emigrants  from  those  states  over  the  face  of  the 
continent,  absorbing  state  after  state,  whether  of  French  or  Spanish 
origin,  until  the  union  is  now  composed  of  thirty  instead  of  thirteen 
sovereignties,  end  embraces  as  well  ihe  colonies  of  Dutch,  French  and 
Spanish  origin,  as  (hose  of  English.  The  imperial  policy  of  each,  how- 
ever wise  or  however  imprudent  it  may  have  been  thought,  has  sub- 
mitted to  a  common  result,  and  the  "  well-governed  colonies  "  of  France 
have  been  absorbitd  in  the  "ungovemed  colonies"  of  England.  It  has  been 
of  little  importance  whether  a  colony  was  settled  by  the  self- depend  ant 
and  hardy  English  Puritan,  seeking  freedom — by  the  pensioned  myrmi- 
don of  a  Spanish  desjKit,  searching  for  gold — by  the  devoted  emissary  of  the 
Po^se,  striving  to  spread  the  "true  faitb,"  or  by  the  enterprising  and 
ambitious  Frenchman,  supported  and  enconraged  by  the  wisdcwn  of 
France,  concentrated  in  the  regal  council ;  all  have  alike  Lowed  lo  the 
grent  principle  ofcivil  and  religious  liberty,  and  to  the  common  sovereignty 
of  the  people.  The  laws  which  originally  emanated  from  the  Pope,  Ihe 
imperial  Spaniard,  the  French  Council,  the  Dutch  stadtholder,  and  the 
English  oligarchy,  with  their  multiform  precedents,  statutory  and  at  com- 
mon law,  have  all,  in  the  alembic  of  popular  sovereignty  and  local  rights, 
been  amalgnmsted  into  republican  justice,  guaranteed  under  that  glorh- 
ous  conatilution  which  proves  itself  equal  tg  all  amergeDcies. 
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The  difficulties  (hut  hare  hitherto  prescated  themselves  in  Bdapting 
the  constitution  to  the  circumstances  of  territorial  acquisition,  have  served 
only  to  keep  active  the  vital  principles  which  it  contains.  Every  for- 
midable question  of  government  has  been  and  will  be  solved  by  the  test 
of  papular  aovertfignty.  If  difficulties  have  been  hitherto  created  through 
the  inadvertent  usurpation  byCongress  of  powers  thai  clash  with  the  inhe- 
rent rights  of  the  people,  the  remedy  is  to  abiindon  the  pretension,  and  con- 
form the  laws  to  the  wishes  of  those  interested.  It  does  not  appear  that  any 
of  (hose  difficulties  which  were  apprehended 'from  the  increase  of  num- 
bers of  the  people  and  breadth  of  terriioi^,  represented  in  Congress, 
have  been  realized.  These  hare  doubtless  been,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
modified  by  the  wonderful  discoveries  of  the  age.  We  have  only  to 
redeot  that  Washington  is  now  nearer  to  London  than  were  some  of  the 
counties  of  England  represented  in  Parliament  when  our  Union  was 
formed  ;  that  Ireland  could  now  be  far  m<se  promptly  and  understand- 
ingly  represented  in  Congress  than  she  was  a  quarter  of  a  century  since 
in  Parliament,  to  comprehend  how  much  steam  has  done  for  political 
influence.  The  improvements  in  printing  and  the  wonderful  develop- 
ments of  the  magnetic  wire  have  sitll  further  facilitated  the  communica- 
tion of  the  people  with  their  public  servants,  and  of  governments  with 
their  most  distant  constituents.  By  the  mngneiic  wire,  in  its  present  state, 
representatives  at  Washington  may  simultaneously  communicate  respec- 
tively with  their  constituents  in  Nova  Scotia,  Mexico,  Oregon  and  San 
Francisco.  From  each  point,  without  perceptible  difference  in  time 
occupied,  the  wishes  of  the  people  may  be  made  known  at  the 
federal  centre,  and  the  views  and  decisions  of  the  government  com- 
municated in  a  circle  of  ten  thousand  miies,  without  delay  or  mis- 
construction. The  telegraph  is,  moreover,  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  he 
must  be  a  bold  man  who  will  attempt  to  place  a  limit  to  its  opera- 
tions or  its  influence.  Locomotion  and  means  of  communication  are 
the  instruments  by  which  force  is  given  to  the  will  of  the  people; 
they  have  been  instrumental  in  enlarging  the  sphere  of  their  own  opera- 
tions; and  the  territorial  aggrandizement  is  increasingly  prt^ressive. 
The  eagle  has  scarcely  spread  his  wings  over  California  and  Oregon,  yet 
already  Canada  on  the  north,  and  Cuba  on  the  south,  seek  the  shelter  of 
his  plumage.  It  is  in  vain  that  we  may  blind  our  eyes  to  the  fact,  but 
the  operation  of  those  vital  principles  established  by  the  constitution, 
»iz.,  internal  civil  and  religious  freedom  and  popular  sovereignly,  are 
now  being  powerfully  exerted  upon  the  north  and  upon  the  south.  A 
very  few  years  will  find  the  last  British  American  colony  on  the  north, 
and  (he  last  Spanish  American  colony  on  the  aouih,  members  of  the 
American  Union.  The  versatile  enterprise  of  the  French,  the  indolent 
splendor  of  the  Spanish,  the  laborious  industry  of  the  Dutch,  and  tha 
business  sagacity  of  the  English,  will  all  alike  have  finnlly  yielded  to 
that  popular  principle  of  government  which  is  the  basis  of  the  American 
character.  Tne  United  States  purchased  and  annexed  Florida  and 
Li^uisiana  because  it  was  their  interest  to  do  so.  The  Hcqoisition  of 
Oregon,  as  a  stale,  resulted  from  individual  enterprise.  The  conquest 
of  California  and  Mexico  was  a  necessity  of  a  war  commenced  hy  Mexico; 
but  the  annexation  of  both  Cannda  and  Cuba  will  be,  as  in  the  case  of 
Texas,  a  boon  to  the  people  of  those  stales,  and  they  may  by  no  meaua 
be  the  last  people  who  wilt  seek  it  at  the  door  of  the  American  Con- 
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The  progress  or  the  nalion  haa  not  been  wtthnat  a  constant  scbemfng 
on  the  part  of  ambitious  pari/  leaders  to  get  up  issues  with  which  IB 
■gilaie  the  public  mind,  to  serve  as  ralljing  cries  at  electiona,  eiiherto 
concentrate  suffrages  upon  a  candidate,  or  to  draw  offauppurt,  and  de- 
feat him  as  well  through  political  animosity  as  to  benefit  his  opponenL 
The  difficulty  of  creating  an  issue  of  sufficient  maj^nitude  to  interest  the 
whole  people  increases,  as  the  numbers  of  votes  multiply,  and  the  diver- 
sity of  interests  become  enhanced  by  diflerences  of  climate,  Blaple  pro- 
jluctionsand  commercial  resources.  For  the  purpose  of  serving  tlioM 
partisan  objects  the  tariff  aad  other  national  measures  have  been  too  use- 
ful to  suffer  them  ever  to  be  finally  settled.  Those  polilicians  who 
seemed  most  ardently  bent  upon  their  final  adoption,  were  those  least  io- 
clined  to  suffer  any  such  consummaiion.  A  measure  capable  of  agitating  the 
public  mind,  and  of  interesting  the  people  of  all  the  states,  is  far  too  Talu- 
able  as  a  political  foot-ball  ^r  either  party  to  suffer  it  to  be  killed  by  any 
ultimate  decision.  Ctrcumsiances  killed  the  bank  question  ;  and  accident, 
through  a  very  close  but  erroneous  datculation,  laid  the  tariff*  on  the  shelf 
at  a  moment  when  those  intriguers  who  were  hound  to  go  lor  it,  supposed 
that  tht^y  had  insured  its  defeat.  Bold  political  intriguers  are  always  in 
the  course  of  a  long  career  found  on  both  sides  of  questions  that  have 
been  means  of  agitation.  We  find  them  at  one  time  expressing  honest 
opinions  upon  ronstitutionnl  principles,  when  those  principles  are  not  in- 
volved in  a  pending  election ;  but  when  the  machinery  of  the  canvass  turns 
those  principles  into  the  partisan  arena,  previous  opinions  are  self-abol- 
ished by  counter  arguments.  Driven  from  national  questions,  unscfupuloua 
men  seek  in  sectional  jealousies  to  make  themselves  formidable  as  ene- 
mies, when  no  longer  trusted  as  friends. 

As  the  existence  of  black  slaves  in  all  the  states  was  the  chief  diffi- 
culty in  the  way  of  forming  the  union,  so  has  it  proved  a  continued  source 
of  difficulty  in  ihe  progressof  colonization.  Those  states  that  bad  the 
least  interest  in  slaves  naturally  desired  to  get  rid  of  them  entirely  ;  and 
the  same  evils  which  Virginia  so  strongly  represented  to  the  crown  when 
urging  ihe  discontinuance  of  the  trade,  and  which  with  in  a  few  years  have 
been  repeated  by  the  Cubans  in  their  memorials  to  Madrid,  operated 
strongly  in  prerenting  their  introduction  into  new  territory  ;  and  the  or- 
dinance of  1787,  before  the  union  was  formed,  was  meant  to  prevent 
their  introduction  into  the  norih-west  territory,  ceded  by  Virginia,  a 
alave  state,  to  the  federal  government. 

This  ordinance  of^l787  hae  given  rise  to  much  discussion,  and  has 
served  the  purposes  of  intriguing  politicians.  The  ordinance  has  been  aa- 
cribed  to  various  persons,  but  its  true  author  was  Naiban  Dane,  a  revo- 
lutionary patriot  of  Massachuaetls.  He  perseveringly  pressed  it  upoo 
the  attention  of  Congress,  until  finally  it  was  passed,  at  a  time  when  Mr. 
Jefferson  was  in  France.  This  ordinance,  parsed  before  the  union,  and 
before  any  of  the  principles  afterwards  recnt^nised  in  the  constitution 
were  settled — when  even  the  principle  of  the  equality  of  the  ktates  in  the 
senate  had  not  been  defined,  and  before  there  was  a  single  white  settler  in 
the  territnry,  was  called  ''articles  of  compact  betiveen  the  original 
stales  and  the  peojile  in  the  said  territory."  The  absurdity  of  a  "  com- 
pact" between  two  parties,  one  of  which  did  not  exist,  is  sufficiently  obvi- 
ous, although  it  was  avgued  thnt  settlers  who  came  on  the  territory  became 
parlies  by  that  act.     This  non-exlstant  people  is,  however,  by  the  word* 
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of  tbis  ordinaDse,  bound  "foreTer"  b;  its  proTUions.  Thit  is  to  sar,  tha 
eoafederatioD  of  1787,  a  temporary  political  body,  profeased  to  biad  fh- 
tnre  genentions  "  forever,"  in  remote  coaatries,  noiwilhstaading  ihat  the 
cardinal  priaciple  on  which  the  revolution  was  effected  by  those  mm 
was,  that  every  generation  have  a  right  to  govern  themaelvea  in  their  own 
way.  Now  the  territory  to  which  the  ordinance  waa  applied  was  ceded 
by  Virginia,  which  state,  in  common  with  all  the  other  slatea  at  the  date 
of  the  cession,  was  a  elave  state,  and  could  hare  ergertained  no  idea  of 
snaking  the  exclusion  of  blacks  a  fundamental  condition  oriheaettlemeni 
of  the  land  she  had  ceded.    Thus  the  act  dedarea  that  the  cession 

■'  Is  made  on  condition  that  the  territory  so  cedad  ahall  be  laid  out  and  formed 
intoatates  ;  containiDga  suitable  extant  of  territory ;  and  that  the  states  foroMd 
ahall  be  republlcaD  statos,  and  aoTerelly  admitted  raembera  of  the  UDion.  haTing 
the  lanw  nghU  of  tovereignty,  freedom,  and  ind^endtnc^  at  other  iCatu." 

Now  one  of  the  "  rights  of  sorereignty"  possessed  by  the  old  states  to 
this  day,  is  the  exclusive  control  of  the  question  of  slavery.  The  ordi- 
nance of  1787  .emanating  from  confederate  delegates  without  permanent 
power,  extended  laws  over  the  territory,  by  an  act  which  prohibited  for- 
ever the  iatroduction  of  slaves.  The  same  act,  however,  recites  that  tts 
provisions  are  for  the  establishment 'of  states,  "  on  an  equal  Jbnting  with 
tie  original  ttaies,  in  atlrespects  tehatever,"  necessarily,  tfaerefore,  with  the 
right  of  having  slaves  or  not  at  their  pleasure.  The  act  of  1802,  author- 
ising a  constitution  for  Ohio,  prescribes  Ihat  "  the  Hate,  when  formed, 
shall  be  admitted  into  the  Union  on  the  same  fooling  with  the  original 
stales  in  all  respects  whatever.^  Now  Congress  assumed  the  right  to 
make  laws  for  this  territory  as  soon  as  it  got  possession  of  it,  on  the  au- 
thority of  that  clause  of  the  constitution  which  provides  "  tbat  Congress 
shall  have  power  to  dispose  of,  and  make  ail  needful  rules  aud  regulatibns 
respecting  the  territory  or  other  property  belonging  to  the  United  States." 
Nothing  but  the  most  latitudinariau  construction  could  stretch  this  intoa 
right  to  legislate  for  the  people  who  should  buy  the  land,  when  "  Congress 
disposed  of  it — more  particularly  that  it  required  aspecial  clause  to  give  Coiw 
gress  the  right  to  "  legislate"  for  the  10  miles  square  of  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment. The  only  argument  iu  favor  of  this  questionable  power  of  Congress, 
b  that  given  in  the  recent  powerful  speech  of  Col.  Benton,  viz.,  that  con- 
gress bas  always  done  it.  It  cannot  be  pretended  that  the  authority  of 
the  confederation  was  superior  to  that  of  the  constitution  which  created 
the  Union.  By  the  constitution  the  power  of  the  federal  government  in 
many  respects  was  euhanced,  but  in  respect  of  slavery  it  was  diminished, 
and  when  Congress,  adopted  the  ordinance  for  the  government  of  the 
territory,  it  was  of  course  in  so  far  as  it  did  not  conflict  with  the  consti- 
tution which  supplanted  the  articles  of  confederation,  under  which  the 
ordinance  was  enacted.  That  the  clause  respecting  blacks  was  not  dis- 
regarded as  obsolete,  as  the  result  of  an  undefined  power,  exercised  by 
the  confederation,  but  which  had  been  defined  and  put  at  rest  by  the 
constiiutinn,  was  because  the  clause  did  not  conflict  with  the  wishes  of 
the  people  to  whom  it  applied.  On  the  operation  of  ihe  constitulion  the 
anthoriiy  of  the  confederation  was  dead,  and  all  the  ofRcers  acting  under 
it  required  to  be  re-appointed  by  General  Washington.  But  Congress 
could  not  confirm,  )^the  ads  of  the  confederation,  powers  of  which  C<»i-  ■ 
gress  bad  been  deprived  by  the  constitulion. 
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Under  the  BDpposiiioD,  however,  tbat  Cong^eu  his  the  power  to  )egialtle 
for  the  "territory,"  and  therefore  to  keep  sUvea  out  at  it,  by  what  stretch  of 
power  on  it  be  said  to  have  the  ri^ht  to  legislate  for  one  stale,  which  it 
expressly  admits  into  the  Union  on  ibe  same  terms  as  the  others,  on  ques- 
tiona  which  are  undoubtedly  reserved  by  those  others  as  exclusively  of  state 
sovereignty?  When  Mr.  Monroe  demanded  the  opinions  of  the  cabinet  ia 
relation  to  the  conBlitutionality  of  the  8th  section  of  the  bill  Tor  admitting 
Missouri  into  the  Ujion — a  clause  identical  with  Ntlhan  Dane's  proviio 
in  the  ordinance — it  appears  from  the  testimony  of  J.  Q.  Aditns,  that 
himself  and  all  the  cabinet  considered  it  constiluiioDal  as  applied  to  the 
territorial  term  only,  or  that  Congress  had  no  right  to  interdict  slaverj 
in  a  state ;  nor  has  Congress  ever  attempted  to  exclude  a  state  on  the 
ground  of  slavery.  If  it  is  proposed  to  erect  California  into  a  territory, 
according  to  the  decision  of  Mr.  Monroe's  cabinet,  slavery  may  be  ex- 
cluded ;  if  she  presents  herself  as  a  state,  with  or  without  slaves,  Congress 
has  no  power  over  the  question.  Notwithstanding  the  clause  of  the  pro- 
viso, slaves  would  have  been  admitted  into  the  territory  in  1799,  but  that 
the  sense  of  the  people  of  the  territory  was  opposed  to  iL  Thus,  in  that 
year  "  theofBcersof  the  Virginia  line,  on  the  continental  establishment," 
petitioned  for  toleration  to  remove  their  sieves  on  to  the  Scioto  and  Miami 
military  bounty  lands.  This  was  justly  defeated  by  expressions  of  the 
popular  voice,  and  would  have  been  had  no  clause  in  relation  to  tb« 
matter  ever  been  printed.  There  were  several  attempts  to  bring 
slavery  in  various  forms  into  Ohio— one  by  indentures  for  work  ;  but  they 
were  always  defeated  through  th^  just  vigilance  of  the  people ;  and  the 
feeling  the  attempts  created,  is  manifest  in  the  clause  in  the  constitution 
of  1602,  which  prohibits  any  black  or  rriulatto  coming  into  the  stale,  unless 
he  gives  bonds  for  his  good  behaviour  in  1500,  and  finds  good  security 
that  he  will  not  come  upon  the  public  charge.  A  white  person  employing 
a  negro  who  has  not  complied  with  these  terms  is  finable  (109;  a 
negro  cannot  attend  free  schools,  or  vote,  or  give  evidence  against  a 
while.  There  were  at  that  time  some  200  uegroes  in  Ohio,  who  were 
subjected  to  these  conditions,  which  it  seems  did  not  come  under  the 
head  of  slavery.  With  such  provisions  voluntarily  inserted  in  the  slate's 
constitution,  there  was  evidenlly  no  danger  of  the  permission  of  slavery, 
bad  there  been  no  prohibiting  clause  in  the  ordinance  ;  and  if  slavery  had 
been  introduced  under  the  territory,  the  stale  would  have  abolished  it,  as 
was  done  in  the  case  nfNew-Yoik  and  Pennsylvania.  Nathan  Dane's 
proviso  was  an  idle  abstraction  then,  as  it  has  been  since,  with  other 
names  attached  to  it.  The  admission  of  Missouri  into  the  Union  renewed 
this  proviso  bubble;  and  although  Missouri  was  admitted  as  aslave  state,  her 
constitution  contained  the  same  clause  in  relation  to /r»  blacks  as  did 
that  of  Ohio.  The  provision  was  found  in  clause  4,  section  36,  of  arti- 
cle 3,  of  the  constitution,  and  was  objected  to  as  being  inconsistent  with 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the  rights  of  the  states,  as  in 
some  of  those  states  free  people  of  color  might  be  citizens.  The  clause 
was  this;  "  To  preeentjree  negroes  and  mulattos  from  coming  to,  and 
settling  in  ihs  ttale,  under  any  pretext  v>ha-evf.r." 

Now,  although  this  identical  clause  existed  in  the  Ohio  constilution, 
the  miserable  intriguing  political  agitators  of  that  day  insisted  that 
the  constitution  should  be  sent  back  from  Coogres^o  obtain  the  legis- 
lative assent  of  the  state  of  Missouri,  to  the  joint  molution  of  the  two 
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bowes  of  Conzresa^  declaring  that  the  elniue  in  queation  should  nerer 
be  BO  C0D9lTiie<i  as  to  exclude  from  settlement,  aad  the  righla  of  citizeo- 
■bip,  the  citizeiiB  of  other  slates  emigratinfr  to  Missouri.  Although 
this  gratuitous  insult  to  Missouri  was  a  mode  uf  backing  out  from  an 
nDsafe  poeilion,  nothing  can  more  clearlj  indicate  a  delerminatinn  foi 
mischief  on  the  part  of  those  who  were  then  denounced  b;  Mr.  JeSeraon 
ID  the  following  terms,  in  his  letter  to  Lafajette : 

"  On  the  eclipse  of  fnderalram  with  us,  althoDgh  not  its  extinction,  ita  leaden 
got  up  the  Missouri  question,  under  the  folsq  front  of  lesaeoing  the  measure  of 
slaver;,  bntvritb  the  real  view  of  prodocioga  geograiihieal  disnaion  jf  partiae, 
which  might  ensure  them  the  next  president,"  iu. 

Theae  people,  when  (he  Ohio  constitnlion  was  passed,  had  not  coin- 
inenced  the  agitationof  the  subject!  hut  in  the  case  of  Missouri  a  degrad- 
ing explanation  was  demanded  of  that  stale,  lo  open  a  door  for  the  fede- 
rafists  of  that  day  to  escape  a  dilemma.  Now  Illinois,  with  a  similar 
clause,  had  been  admitted  in  1818,  two  years  before,  without  an;  soch 
fliptanation  ;  and  th»4iew  conatilution  of  that  state  adopted  last  year, 
makes  it  imperative  upon  the  legislature  "  to  pass  sucA  laioi  as  will  efec- 
tualljf  prohibit  fiee  persoHt  of  color  from  imrnxgrating  to,  and  settling  ua 
thit  ttate." 

Missouri  was  subjected  to  a  humiliation  for  a  clause  in  her  conatitn- 
tion,  which  was  common  to  other  states,  whose  right  in  the  premises  was 
unquestioned.  The  fact  only  indicates  the  use  that  reckless  partisans 
may  make  of  a  mere  abstraction.  It  is,  however,  obrious,  that  Congress 
may  have  a  right  lo  interfere  when  the  citizens  of  free  states  are  prohi- 
bited from  passing  freely  into  another  free  stale,  when  it  has  no  right 
whatever  to  interfere  with  a  purely  local  institution. 

The  effect  of  all  these  agitations  has  been  to  tend  towards  the  nation- 
alising of  the  question  of  slave-holding  ;  and  this,  as  charged  by  Mr, 
Benton,  has  been  done  to  a  greater  extent  by  Mr.  Calhoun  than  any 
other  public  man.  Our  readers  wilt  remember,  that  in  the  pages  of  this 
Review  for  January,  1845,  when  commenting  upon  the  celebrated  letter 
of  Mr.  Calhoun,  then  Secretary  of  State,  to  Mr.  King,  placing  the 
oational  question  of  Texan  annexation  on  pro-slavery  grounds,  we  re- 
marked : — 

"  What  has  become  of  the  Southern  doctrine — what,  of  the  Northern  d«ni»- 
eratic  position — that  the  mBtitntioD  of  slavery,  whether  a  good  or  an  evil,  wiu  a 
hicai  and  not  a  Dational,  a  mnnicipal  and  not  b  federal  institalion — with  which 
tha  Free  Statei  bad  notbing  to  do — for  which  they  were  in  oowiae  reairanaible, 
either  to  their  own  conscience  or  to  the  jadginent  of  the  world,  even  thongh  it 
existed  on  the  commou  i^und  of  the  District  of  Columbia  ?  What  baa  bocome 
of  tbiapositioD,  altera  Southern  President  and  a  Southern  Secretary  of  Stats 
— and  that  Secretary,  Jdia  C.  Calhouu,  of  all  men  liring ! — have  so  nalionalized, 
so  federalized,  the  question,  as  we  bsve  lately  seen  done  T  When  that  has  been 
not  only  acted  upon,  but  avowed,  argued,  vehemently  urged — that,  and  that 
Mlmoil  excUuively — as  the  ground  for  a  large  and  momentoua  measure  of  na- 
tional policy !" 

The  consequences  which  eTenlually  ftowed  from  the  position  then 
taken  by  a  national  Secretary  of  the  United  States  have  been  disastrous  lo 
the  democratic  party.    The  whole  north  admitted  the  states  right  consirae 
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tion  for  the  sUrerj  queatioii,  and  iIm  the  oecessiiy  Tor  Texan  annesa- 
tion,  but  ihej  refused  assent  to  the  position  that  the  annexation  was 
mtcesBtry  Jbr  tke  sole  purpose  of  extending  slaoery.  The  late  lamented 
Silas  Wright  opposed  the  sentiment  in  a  letter,  nhich,  in  m  mutilated 
■tate,  was  produced  bj  the  bolting  faction  of  New-York  for  deceptive 
purposes  at  the  last  election.  If  slavery  is  forced  upon  the  country  as  s 
national  tjuestton,  the  majoritj  is  moat  assuredly  againat  it.  If  it  retains 
its  municipal  character,  it  is  no  lunger  an  instrument  of  evil. 

We  have  seen  that  the  ordinance  of  1787,  whether  applied  to  the  Vir- 
ginia territory,  the  Louisiana  territory,  or  the  Texan  territory,  is  a  mere 
idle  abslkction  ;  and  it  is  equally  so  when  applied  either  pro  or  eon  to 
the  new  Mexican  territories  ;  and  the  only  possible  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion is  to  recognise  ihe  sovereignly  of  the  people  of  the  new  states  aa 
equal  to  that  of  the  old,  and  that  with  them  alone  rests  the  qiieation  of 
slavery.  It  is  well  koown  that  slavery  cannot  exist  there,  because  it  is 
both  unprofitable  and  unpopular  ;  how  absurd  then  to  keep  up  party  dis- 
sension merely  in  order  wrongfully  to  dictate  to  a  people  that  we  know 
will  do  right.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  hoped  that  the  present  administration, 
which  has  profited  so  largely  by  the  firebrand  proviso,  will  relax  any  effort 
to  prevent  its  withdrawal.  The  provision  itself  i«  but  one  form  of  that  de- 
niaj  of  the  right  of  popular  sovereignty,  which,  with  a  steady  oppnaitioato 
territorial  agg rand ise men t,  has  ever  been  a  federalist  principle.  Know,  by 
the  enforcenient  of  these  two  federalist  principles,  new  stales  can  be  kept 
out  of  the  Union,  and  the  democratic  party  permanently  divided,  federal- 
ism will  have  a  SO  years'  lease  of  power.  To  prevent  such  axonsumroa- 
liou,  the  democracy  have  only  to  unite  on  the  great  repnblicau  principle 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  and  triumph  as  is  their  wont.  The  con- 
struction of  a  railroad  connection  with  the  new  states,  accompanied  by  a 
magnetic  wire,  will  not  only  ensure  their  rapid  growth,  but  confirm  lbs 
true  principle  of  local  government.  That  a  small  faction — who,  in  New- 
York,  defeated  the  national  candidate  from  personal  motives,  against  the 
earnest  appeals  of  Col.  Benton  to  their  patriotism — may  continue  to  breed 
dissension,  is  highly  probable,  but  their  power  for  evil  will  be  small  before 
a  united  democracy.  The  new  apportionment  resulting  from  the  cenaua 
of  the  present  year  will  throw  a  great  weight  of  power  west  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  both  northern  and  southern  fanaticism  may  be  controlled  by 
the  steady  principles  of  the  rising  west. 

The  necessity  of  some  direct  railroad  connection  between  the  great 
valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Pacific  states  of  the  Union  is  sufficiently 
nanifeat,  and  many  projects  for  accomplishing  it  are  already  projected. 
A  work  of  such  vast  magnitude  requires  unusual  powers  and  command 
of  means.  For  the  government  to  undertake  such  a  work  would  be  to 
make  it  too  costly  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  and  altogether  too  dan- 
gerous in  a  political  point  of  view,  from  the  patronage  it  would  throw 
into  the  hands  of  the  Executive,  both  for  itself  and  the  vast  crowds  of 
improvements  that  would  be  sure  to  follow  in  the  train  when  the  door 
would  be  once  opened.  The  means  of  constructing  the  work  exist  in 
the  public  lands,  and  their  judicious  application  at  the  proper  locali- 
ties would  Budice  to  complete  it  without  extending  the  influence  of  the 
executive,  or  throwing  too  mudh  power  into  the  handsof  private  individu- 
als. The  western  progress  of  such  a  work  would  facilitate  the  aettfe- 
ment  of  the  west,  and  rapidly  extend  its  political  strength,  drawing 
closer  its  affinities  to  the  Pacific  states. 
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BISTORT   OF    THE   DADPIIIN.* 

The  msteTJals,  or  which  thi*  history  is  compowd,  have  been  ptocnred 
with  difiiculiy  from  different  tonrces,  nnd  compiled  wiih  care.  What- 
ever is  slated  mny  be  relied  upon  implicitly  .  The  writer  deals  only  in 
facts  susceptible  of  proof  He  has  not  permilled,  nor  will  he  permit 
himself  la  go  into  conjecture  or  argument  on  the  subject.  His  only 
motive  has  been  to  arrive  at  the  truth  in  the  premises.  And  if,  after 
much  investigation,  he  has  his  own  convictions,  he  will  not  express  them. 
From  what  is  presented,  the  public  may  form  Uieir  own  oonciusioai 
upon  the  queation  involved.  With  the  consequeqpes,  whatever  they  may 
be,  he  haa  nothing  to  do. 

Let  ua  DOW  revert  to  the  past.  On  the  eighth  of  Ocfober,  ITS9,  after 
the  attaclc  upon  Versailles,  the  royal  familv,  with  its  insurgent  escort,  set 
out  for  Paria.  It  consisted  of  the  King,  Louis  XVL ;  his  sister,  Madame 
Elizabeth;  the  Queen,  Marie  Antoinette;  the  Dauphin,  an  infant  of  four 
years,  and  the  Princess  Royal,  a  lilile  older.  The  carnage  was  pre- 
ceded by  the  mob,  bearing  upon  pikes  the  heads  of  two  of  the  slain 
body  guard.  But  that  barbarity  was  discontinaed  before  they  reached 
Paris.  Cannon  came  next,  bestrode  by  infuriate  women  ;  the  tumuitu- 
OUB  throng,  variously  armed,  and  among  them,  interspersed,  the  ilespoilcd 
and  dejected  guard  followed.  The  whole  way,  from  Versailles  to  Farie, 
■eemed  blocked  up  by  these  dense  masses,  pressing  fi)|'ward,*as  by 
•ome  unknown  impulse. 

As  they  moved  slowly  on,  little  aware  was  the  unfortunate  Louis  of 
the  sorrowH  and  calamities  to  which  he  himself  and  his  family  were 
jK>rn,  and  which  that  day,  for  the  first  lime,  they  began  to  taste.  It  is 
well  For  humanity,  that  the  future  is  concealed  from  us.  Had  he  known 
that  his  neck  would  soon  yield  to  the  block — that  his  wife  and  sister  be- 
side him.  Would  share  the  same  fate,  and  his  infant  children  die  in  . 
Erison  or  exile,  he  would  have  been  thankful  to  bare  the  cup  pass  from 
im. 

"  Louis  was  firm  in  principle,  pure  in  morals,  humane  in  feeling,  and 
beneficent  in  intention.  He  had  all  the  qualities  to  adorn  a  pacific 
ibrone,  or  which  are  amiable  and  estimable  in  private  liTe ;  but  not  the 
genius  to  prevent,  nor  the  firmness  to  resist  a  levoluiion." 

"  Marie  Antoinette  was  young,  beautiful,  high-spirited,  and  ambitious. 
She  early  acquired  ■  lead  at  court,  which  continued  to  the  overthrow  of 
the  throne.  Her  character  was  better  suited  to  adversity  than  pros- 
perity. In  the  arduous  trials  of  her  late  years,  she  evinced  a  courage 
■nd  msgnaniniiiy  worthy  the  queen  of  a  great  people  ;  but,  in  the  early 
and  prosperous  period  of  her  reign,  mingled  the  love  of  power  with  the 
spirit  of  gaiety  ;  and  instead  of  firmly  preparing  for  the  storms  approacb* 
ing,  made  use  of  her  influence  to  support  men,  who  ended  in  becoming 
the  worst  enemies  of  herself  and  her  family,  and  destroying  her." 

Madame  Elizabeth,  in  all  her  excellent  traits  of  character,  resembled  her 
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brother.  She  was  mild,  amiable,  and  mngnaDimoua,  and  possessed  ill 
the  virtues  that  belong  lo  ivomnn.  One  of  ttie  charges  brought  against 
her,  and  after  trial,  for  which  she  sufTered  death,  was,  that  she  had 
bound  up  [he  wounds  of  enemies  on  this  fatal  daj  at  Versailles ;  aad 
she  acknowledged  it. 

The  family  toolt  up  tlieir  residence  in  the  Tuilleries.  Subsequentir, 
they  attempted  to  escape  J'rom  Pariei,  and  were  brought  back.  Id  the 
insurrection  of  the  tentli  of  August,  1792,  the  king  was  stripped  of  his 
power,  and  three  dajs  after  placed  a  close  prisoner  in  the  Temple. 
Here  he  was  deprived  of  all  intercourse  uith  hia  friends,  and  kept  care- 
fully in  ignorance  of  the  events  transpirini;  without.  If  any  informalioa 
was  obtained,  it  was  surreptitlnusly.  The  hardships  of  confiaement 
were,  however,  ameliorated  by  the  society  of  his  family.  Much  of  his 
time  was  occupied  in  the  education  of  hia  son,  a  bright,  intelligent  boy, 
who,  by  this  time,  taught  to  appreciate  his  situation,  began  to  feel  some- 
thing of  the  claims  of  royally  in  himself. 

It  was  at  length  resolved  by  the  Assembly  to  try  the  king  upon  the 
charges,  which  cost  him  his  life.  The  time  was  sppoin ted,  but  kept  care- 
fully concealed  from  him.  And,  as  if  to  wound  him  the  deeper,  on  that  very 
day  when  the  whole  energies  of  his  mind  were  required  to  meet  those 
charges,  upon  which  his  life  depended,  his  son  was  separated  from  him.  He 
was  summoned  to  the  Assembly  ;  and.  as  one  by  one  they  were  read  against 
him,  in  answering  them,  he  strugcrled  manfully  against  destiny.  Hia 
onnaiiirai  kinsman,  the  infamous  Egnllie,  father  of  Louis  Philippe,  and 
one  of  those  sitting  in  judgment  agninst  him,  exclaimed,  with  an  oath  : 
"That  man  will  deny  everything!"  He  returned  to  his  prison;  hut 
found  ahimsel^  deprived  of  the  further  solace  and  consolation  of  his 
family.  From  that  time  to  the  twenty-third  of  January,  1703,  the  day 
of  his  execution,  he  had  no  society.  The  son  of  Saint  Louis  ascended 
to  hearen,  leaving  behind  him  a  will,  enjoining  upon  his  son  much  good 
counsel,  should  he  ever  come  to  the  throne.  ■ 

After  his  death,  the  education  of  the  Djuphin  was  still  carefully  pur- 
sued by  Maria  Antoinette  and  Elizabeth,  Various  plans  were  projecled 
for  their  escape,  but  none  of  them  carried  inio  execution.  To  guard 
against  efforts  of  this  kind,  the  committee,  in  whose  charge  they  were 
placed,  resolved  to  separate  the  boy  from  hia  mother.  The  order  came, 
and  the  determination  was  carried  into  elfect.  In  vain  the  buy  demanded 
the  authority  ;  in  vain  were  his  tears.  He  wss  delivered  into  the  cus- 
tody of  Simon,  the  particular  friend  and  faithful  aj:cnt  of  Robespierre. 
"  What  is  to  be  done  with  the  young  wolf-whelp T"  he  asked  ;  "  was  he 
to  be  slaint"  "No."  "Poisimed?"  "No."  "Starved  to  deathl" 
"  No."     "  What  then  T"     "  He  was  to  he  got  rid  tj." 

Too  well  he  executed  'the  work.  The  boy  was  subjected  to  every 
abuse  and  indignity  ingenuity  could  devise.  Such  were  the  cruellies 
practiced  upon  him,  that  he  trembled,  sometimes  to  convulsion,  at  the 
sight  of  hi^  keeper.  On  one  occasion,  Simon,  in  a  paroxysm  of  anger, 
maicheil  a  towel,  hanging  in  the  casing  of  a  window,  with  such  violence 
as  to  draw  the  nail  from  which  it  was  suspended,  and  struck  him  in  the 
face,  inflicting  a  deep  cut  over  the  left  eye-brow,  and  on  the  right  side 
of  the  nose.  By  cold,  hunger,  heating,  and  ill-treatment  of  every  de- 
scription, he  was  at  length  so  reduced,  that  almost  every  ray  of  intellect 
seemed  extinguished.     Whether  insane  before,  and  in  a  state  bordering 
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Dpon  idiocy  now,  does  not  appear.  Probably  it  was  tbe  case.  But  ba 
lell  ill  under  the  weight  of  these  Beverities,  and,  as  some  writers  hare  it, 
died  OD  the  eighth  of  June,  179S. 

There  is  another  account  of  the  matter.  What  reliance  can  be  placed 
upon  it,  remains  to  be  seen.  A  Her  the  boy  fell  ill,  two  physicians,  M. 
Dumangin  and  Surgeon  M.  Pelleieau,  were  appointed  to  take  care  of 
bim.  Ihey  were  secret  loyalists,  or  inclined  that  nay.  A  plan  was 
projected  for  his  escape,  and  carried  into  execution.  They  reported  bim 
worse,  and  linnlly  dead.  The  ofUcers  were  bribed,  and  the  guards  in- 
loKicated.  A  deud  iKKly  was  introduced  from  the  Faubourg  Sl  Antoinfl, 
and  the  living  boy  immediately  passed  beyond  the  power  of  bolts  and 
bars. 

In  the  year  1799,  Nsthaniel  Ely,  a  gentleman  of  Longmeadow, 
Hampshire  County,  M ass schu setts,  requested  two  persons,  then  on  a 
tour  in  Canada,  to  visit  the  Caughnswaga  Indians,  at  their  village  on 
ihe  right  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  a  few  miles  south  of  Montreal,  and 

Jrocure  two  of  the  descendants  of  John  Williams,  a  clargyman  of 
>eerfield,  Massac huteits,  who  had  beeo  takea  prisoner  in  the  irruption 
and  destruction  of  that  town  by  the  savages  in  the  year  1704,  and  with  • 
his  family,  carried  into  captivity.  One  of  his  daughters,  Eunice,  an  io* 
faitt  of  seven  years,  had  been  adopted  by  tbe  Indians,  and  afterwards 
married  an  Indian  chief.  It  was  the  object  of  Elly  to  obtain  two  boyi 
from  this  descent;  and,  as  he  supposed,  did  so,  in  order  that  be  might 
ipre  them  a  Christian  education,  and  fit  them  to  act  as  missionaries  for 
tbe  conversion  of  the  Indians.  He  was  prompted  to  this  work  of  be- 
nevolence from  a  religious  turn  of  mind. 

Accompanied  by  their  father,  the  boys,  Eieazer  and  John  Williams, 
accordingly  came  to  Lungmeadow  soon  after,  and  were  taken  into  bis 
family.  It  is  proper  to  observe  here,  that  among  the  North  American 
Indians  generally,  as  in  this  case,  the  names  of  families  are  continued  in 
the  female  line,  and  do  not  change,  as  among  us,  lo  the  male  on  mar- 
riage. So,  in  this  instance,  tbe  daughter  of  John  Williams,  though  mar- 
ried to  an  Indian,  continued  lo  retain  her  own  name,  as  well  as  her  de- 
scendants. "  I  well  recollect  the  time  they  came  to  Longmeadow," 
States  afentleman  of  Rochester,  New-York,  in  1849,  "though  I  think 
I  did  not  see  either  of  them  until  about  the  year  li^lO,  when  I  first  saw 
Eleazer,  and  have  always  been  well-acquainted  with  bim  ever  since. 
John  I  do  not  recollect  ever  to  have  seen-;  but  it  was  reported  that  be 
TTBs  much  more  of  an  Indian  than  Eleaser." 

The  boy  Eleazer  was  sent  to  the  academy  connected  with  Dartmouth 
College,  New  Hampshire,  and  sustained  a  good  reputation  for  schiilarship 
&nd  Christian  character.  He  continued  his  studies,  and  was  educated  a 
clergyman.  But  war  breaking  out  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  in  1S12,  and  strongly  appealed  to,  by  the  national  and  state  gor- 
ernmenis,  he  took  up  arms.  The  crisis  was  momentous  and  trying; 
and  he  was  urged  to  make  vigorous  exertion,  since — "  Much  will  depend 
upon  your  zed  and  activity,  as  an  Indian  chief  in  that  section  of  the 
country,  which  is  the  principal  theatre  of  the  war."  For  tbe  defence  of 
A  merican  rights,  and  the  honor  of  its  flag,  he  shed  his  own  blood  at  tbe 
siege  of  Pfattsburg  in  1614.  Peace  concluded,  he  returned  to  his  former, 
avocation,  and  was  settled  as  pastor  over  the  Oneida  Indians,  in  Oneida 
county,  New-York.    About  this  time  be  formed  an  acquaioiace  with 
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BfebDp  HtAirt,  cfT  Nn^Tork,  and  possEMed  the  vfl^tJoa  and  eonffdeiiw 
«fUwt  eminest  prelaw  to  tha  dij  of  his  death.  In  the  year  ISSI,  he 
removed  to  Oreen  Bay,  Wisconsin,  whne,  for  lire  yeara,  he  acted  at 
«}M!plufi  to  the  garriem.  He  waa  followed  by  hia  former  Indian  congr^ 
g«tion,  aroong  whom  he  now  officiates  occasionally. 

A  FrotKta  gentleman,  M.  B^lail{i;er,  recently  died  at  New-Orleans, 
Loniaiana,  who  declared  on  hia  death  bed,  that  in  the  year  1795  b« 
brought  from  Paris  the  Dauphin,  the  son  of  Louis  the  sixteenth,  by  way 
of  Holland  and  England,  to  the  United  Statea,  and  committed  hira  to  the 
eare  of  an  Iroquoia  chief,  named  Thomaa  WilliBma,  from  Canada.  Elea- 
X«r  himself  states,  and  he  is  a  man  whose  veracity  waa  never  questioned, 
that  he  supposed  when  he  went  to  Longrneadow  he  was  thirteen  years  of 
ige;  bat  it  m«y  be,  he  was  fifleen.  He  was-informed  by  hia  reputed 
parents,  that  for  foar  years,  from  1795  to  1799,  he  was  deranged.  He 
■ever  had  dietinct  recollection  of  any  events  of  his  life,  until  about  six 
nosths  before  going  to  Longmeadovr.  Everaince  that  time,  faint  outlines, 
as  of  dreams,  of  buildings  of  great  splendor,  military  array,  men  id 
■artial  dreaa,  and  similar  imagce,  have  been  ascociated  with  hia  first 
•  md  earliest  reoollectioDs;  one  object,  however,  waa  and  has  always 
been  vividly  before  hia  mind — a  monster  who  was  conliputlly  menacing 
and  abusing  him,  and  of  whom  he  was  always  in  great  fear.  Could  that 
kave  been  his  jailor,  Simon  1 

In  December,  1799,  when  his  reputed  parents  were  debating  the  que^ 
tioD  of  complying  with  the  request  of  Nathaniel  Ely,  he  was  lying  in  bed 
in  the  same  room,  and,  as  they  supposed,  asleep.  His  mother  objected  to 
letting  the  children  go  to  be  educated  among  heretics,  and  lose  their 
■oals.  This  was  overruled  by  the  father.  The  mother  rejoined.  "  If 
you  will  do  it,  you  may  send  away  this  strange  boy.  Means  have  been 
put  in  your  hands  for  bis  education  ;  but  John  I  cannot  part  with." 
Other  expressions  were  used,  which  indicated  her  willingness  to  sacrifice 
kiro.  This  raised  many  queries  in  hia  mind,  then  and  afterwards,  in  re- 
gard to  his  connection  with  the  family ;  but  ihey  were  soon  forgotten. 

In  the  month  of  October,  1795,  Jacob  Vanderheyden,  a  well-known 
Indian  trader  of  Albany,  New- York,  encamped  at  Caldwell's,  on  Lake 
George,  and  remained  there  many  days  wailing  for  the  IndianAo  coma 
in  fiom  the  north,  to  purchase  their  furs,  and  supply  them  with  goods, 
previous  to  their  winter  hunts.  -While  there,  a  French  gentleman  came 
uooBg  them,  having  a  French  hoy  with  him,  about  ten  years  old.  Htt 
waa  in  the  Indian  camp  for  some  time,  and  departed,  leaving  the 
boy  with  the  Iroquois  chief,  afterwarda  the  reputed  father  of  Eleazer. 
The  boy  came  with  the  chief  to  the  camp  of  Vanderheyden,  and  waa  evi- 
dently deranged  ;  he  spoke  the  French  and  German  languages,  and  waa 
lematkably  well  dressed;  afterwards,  he  was  taken  by  the  chief  to  hia 
winter  hunt,  as  one  of  the  family,  and  continued  with  him  until  the  yeat 
1800. 

In  the  year  1618  Eleazer  waa  at  St.  Regis,  and,  furnished  with  int^v 
dnctory  lettera  from  the  priest  of  that  mission  to  the  Reverend  Dr. 
Richards,  of  the  Seminary  at  Montreal,  called  upon  him,  by  request,  and 
was  well  received.  He  was  informed  by  this  gentleman,  that  Abbe 
Calonne,  for  many  years  chaplain  to  the  Convent  at  Thr?e  Rivers, 
Lower  Canada,  a  priest  who  hid  escaped  from  the  fusillades  ofthe  French 
rerolutiaa,  and  who  was  the  brother  of  the  state  miaistar  onder  Louia 
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KnMnlh.  b«d  dMslucd,  ihM  £l»«ier  wn  a  French  boy,  fr«ai  one  of  th« 
best  familiefl  or  France.  Whno  questioaed  more  particularlf  rclsti?e  to 
the  mtnOK,  be  never  could  be  prernHed  upon  to  go  into  ezplanalion. 

Id  tbe  lul  interriew  wiib  his  reputed  father,  now  dead^  Eleazer  in^ 
quired  of  bim  about  tiie  viait  of  a  certain  French  genlieinsn  at  Lake 
George  many  years  before  ;  but  he  kindly  declined  entering  into  any 
•oniersalioB  about  it.  Soonafter,  he  inquired  of  him  his  age.  He  r^ 
plied  rather  abar|)iy,  "  Why  do  you  aak  mel  go  loiheprieal;  he  keeps 
the  records."  He  went  to  the  priest,  at  Caughnawaga,  wu  shown  the 
records,  and  found  there  tbe  date  of  the  birth  of  each  of  bis  father's  chil- 
dren, eleven  of  them,  at  regular  iatervals,  with  little  exception,  oCfroin 
two  to  two-and-a-half  years,  but  no  record  of  his  birtb,  or  tbe  time  he 
giM  adopted.  THbee  baptismal  records  have  beea  since  examined,  and 
with  the  aame  result. 

He  is  now  apparently  from  sixly>three  to  sizty-fire  years  of  age  ;  about 
five  feet  nine  inches  in  height,  and  inclined  to  erabonpotnt.  His  com- 
plexion is  rather  dark,  but  not  as  much  so  as  very  many  Americans, 
and  especially  Europeans  from  the  Continent.  His  eyes  are  dark,  bat 
not  black.  His  hair  may  be  called  black,  is  rich  and  glossy,  and  ioter- 
mersed  with  grey.  His  eyebrows  are  full,  and  of  the  same  color ;  upon 
the  left  is  a  scar.  His  beard  is  heavy,  and  noee  aquiline.  The  nostril  is 
large,  and  Rnely  cut.  Hia  mouth  is  well  formed,  and  indicative  of  ming- 
led firmness  end  benignity  of  character.  Most  however  remarkable,  is 
tbe  full  protuberant  MaKimilian  lip,  the  distinctive  feature  of  the  Au^ 
trian  family.  This,  the  experienced  observer  is  well  aware,  is  never 
found  in  the  aboriginal,  and  very  rarely  among  the  Americans  them- 
■elves.     Uis  head  is  well  formed,  and  sits  prondly  upon  his  shoulders. 

He  is  naturally  intelligent,  and  possessed  of  a  clear  mind  and  correct 
jadgment.  In  bis  address  he  is  easy,  and  in  conversation  animated.  Hia 
inannera  are,  and  ever  have  been,  uniformly  polite  and  gentlemanly,  and 
would  indicate  French  rather  than  English  parentage.  His  language  is 
choice.  He  is  fluent  in  both  Indian  ^nd  English.  Of  the  French  he  is 
defective  in  pronunciation  ;  though  he  understands  tolerably,  when  read- 
ing or  addressed  in  that  longue.  But  there  is  not  the  slightest  indication, 
in  his  person  or  counteosnce,  of  Indian  blood.  And,  if  there  be  any 
thing  io  family  resemblance,  whoever  haa  seen  Louis  tbe  Sixteenth,  or 
likenesses  of  him,  or  is  acquainted  with  hia  fadiily,  in  beholding  this  man, 
would  notice  the  similitude. 

Justly,  the  elder  branches  of  the  Bourbons  have  regarded  the  younger 
u  their  enemy.  Tbey  never  forgave  Egalil^  for  hia  participation  in 
the  death  of  the  king.  Louis  Phillippe,  the  principal  element  of  whose 
character  was  selfishness,  had  not  been  seated  a  fortnight  oa  the  throne, 
when  his  whole  energies  were  directed  to  his  own  firm  establishment, 
and  the  succession  of  his  family,  and  that  at  the  expense  of  the  elder 
branch.  Through  his  entire  reign,  down  to  the  Spanish  marriages,  all 
diplomacy  was  directed  tu  this  object.  At  the  instance  of  the  citizen 
king.  Prince  de  Joinville  visited  Eleazer,  at  Green  Bay,  in  1841,  and 
spent  three  days  with  him.  What  transpired  between  them,  will  proba- 
bly go  down  to  the  grave  unknown.  It  is  aufficient  to  slate,  that  over- 
tures were  made  him,  to  renounce  for  ever  all  claim  to  the  throne.  The 
proposal  was  rejected  with  disdain.  De  Joinville  received  the  same 
answer  which  AitoisrenderedtbeambiSBtdorof  Nspoleonat  Warsaw  oa 
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a  limilar  emnd.  "  Tbongh  I  am  in  porerty ,  sorrow,  ud  exile,  I  thall 
not  BB«rifice  mj  honor." 

Whatever  may  be  the  result,  the  fate  of  our  friend  ippeDn  fix6d.  Hs 
luB  endured  tiiela  and  eufierings.  With  thera,  or  without  them,  be  bn 
no  ambitioaa  aapiraiions.  Witelj,  he  woald  prefer  the  Mcluaion  of  prinU 
life  to  occupjriai;  an  earthly  throne,  eren  though  it  were  offered  him. 

And  now  the  question  may  be  aaked,  what  care  the  Ameriean  people 
Iot  the  Bourbons?  Nothing  as  princes,  but  everything  aa  men.  Never 
can  we  forget  the  good  will  of  Louie  the  Sixteenth  towards  us,  and  the 
usistance  he  rendered,  with  fleets  and  armiee,  in  achiering  our  inde- 
pendence. And  if  it  so  be,  that  his  son  is  an  exile  among  us,  and  not 
only  that,  has  shed  his  blood  in  the  defence  of  rights  dear  to  na  all,  we 
will  show  our  gratitude,  at  least,  in  being  hoepitaUe  Ad  generons.        ^ 
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No,  Fnacus,  do — iHoteeted  by  a  heart 
VirgiD  of  crime,  nor  bow,  nor  moorith  dart. 
Nor  quiver  full  of  daadly  poisoo'd  r^edi. 
The  steady  friend  of  Virtue  needs. 

Whether  hn  path  tbrough  Syria's  saodi  he  seeks. 
Or  Caucnsui'  JDhospitaUe  peaks. 
Or  io  that  land  of  vision  and  of  dream. 

Where  flowa  Hydaspea'  wooing  stream. 

For — as,  with  son^  of  LaUge  end  love. 

Careless,  I  wander'd  in  llie  Sabina  grove 

Too  far — 1  met  a  wolf,  who,  at  my  sight, 

Defettceleas  as  I  waa,  took  flight. 

Snch  prodigy  ne'er  Daueia's  warlike  land 
In  her  wild  loresta  fed  ;  ne'er  did  the  Band 
Of  li(»i -breeding  Africa  beget 

The  equal  of  that  monster  yet. 

Place  me  in  lifelesa  regions,  where  no  trees 
With  waving  oobraga  woo  the  soramer  breeze, 
£'en  on  that  side  of  earth  which  heavBn'a  doom 
Hath  shrouded  in  perennial  gloom. 

Place  me  in  deserts,  where  from  oeareat  skiee 
Sol'a  rays  descend,  love-treasnr'd  memories. 
Of  Lalage's  sweet  voice  end  sweeter  smile 
Would  Mill  my  attderinga  beguile. 
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AmuOANi  aDireraalty  condemn  these  laws,  and  meet  juttlj  loo;  bat 
fc  we  not  loR  much  of  the  wisdom  of  experience  b;  condemning  on  tbe 
first  appearance  of  wrong  and  injustice,  without  traciog  the  many  inju- 
riooa  and  baneful  influences  to  their  priroary  source.  To  the  student 
these  laws  are  peculiarly  interesting;  but  to  the  people  they  are  of  vital 
impoTiaDce.  It  is  now  too  late  to  trust  to  accidental  changes  and  im- 
provenwnta  in  our  social  relatioos ;  every  evil  can  be  traced,  with  proper 
diligence,  to  its  primary  cause,  and  may  be  remedied  by  the  peaceful  bat 
all-powerful  workings  of  our  moral  and  intellectual  forces.  Political 
faith  is  no  longer  superior  to  our  religious  convictions. 

We  maintained,  in  our  previous  number,  that  free  tboaght  and  <r«e 
action  are  necessary  to  the  development  of  mind,  which  no  one  will  deny, 
and  that  iquaHty  stimulates  all  the  energies  of  society,  by  presenting  the 
farioUB  (if  Ids  of  interest  and  ambition  to  tbe  competition  of  every  niem- 
ker.  The  laws  under  consideration  are  directly  opposed  to  the  idea  of 
equality,  and.are  therefore  contrary  to  the  spirit  ofour  institutions.  Before 
we  examine  the  influences,  which  they  exerted,  we  will  take  a  view  of  the 
laws  ihemnlvea. 

The  third  rule  in  the  canons  of  English  descent  is — that  where  there 
are  two  or  more  males  in  equal  degrees,  the  eldest  only  shall  inherit; 
bat  the  females  shall  take  together.  "  Thia  right  of  primogeniture  In 
males,"  says  Blackaione,  "  seems  to  have  obtained  among  the  Jews." 
During  the  time  of  Henry  the  firat,  "  the  eldest  son  had  tbe  capital 
fee,  or  priiici[)al  feud  of  hia  father's  pnsseasions."  There  appears 
to  be  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  period  and  place,  when  and 
where,  this  law  was  first  introduced ;  it  is  not,  however,  so  important  to 
know  these  facts,  but  rather  the  reasons  for  it  j  the  objects  sought  to  be 
effected  by  it ;  and  the  manner  sod  extent  of  its  influence.  Tbe  Greelis, 
the  Romans,  the  Britons,  and  the  Saxons,  were  in  the  constant  practice 
of  dividing  their  property  equally  among  their  children;  or,  in  some 
instances,  among  the  males  only.  ,  But  society  was  broken  up,  and,  with 
the  new  order  of  things,  honorary  feuds,  or  titles  of  nobility,  were  intrcH 
daced ;  it  therefore  became  necessary  to  make  the  estates  impartable, 
and  descendible  to  the  eldest  son  alone.  This  was  rendered  neces- 
sary, not  only  to  keep  up  a  distinct  nobility,  but  to  secure  the  miliurj 
services  by  which  the  feud  was  held.  The  eldest  son  was  the  first  one 
competent  to  discharge  the  services ;  it  was  therefore  proper  for  him  to 
take  the  honors  and  assume  the  responsibilities  of  the  feud.  Females 
were  excluded — for,  by  marriage,  they  might  introduce  a  stranger  into 
the  family  of  her  lord,  the  feudal  relations  and  interests  of  whom  might 
prevent  a  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  and  aervices  attaching  to  the 
feud.  These  were  the  reasons  upon  which  the  rule  was  based,  and 
were  the  legitimate  oflspring  of  the  feudal  relation  ;  but  jhey  ceased  to 
exist  as  soon  as  that  system  expired.  But  those  most  benefited  by  this 
rule  found  other  reasons  for  continuing  it.  The  feudal  distinctions  had 
given  it  birth ;  and  it  was  found  eMential  to  maintain  s  portion  of  those 
privileges  after  the  new  otder  of  dtinga  had  been  inirodoced.    Ttw 
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feudal  sjstetn  wu  broken  down  bj  the  jawing  inportutoe  or  ibe 
people;  but  its  roots  hsd  penetrated  the  ver;  frame-work  of  aocieiy,  and 
could  not  be  removed  iuiaiediatel;.  A  eick);  and  e&eaiinatG  ofTsprins 
sprung  up  out  of  the  ruina  of  the  old  ajatem,  which  primogeDiture  and 
entail  nursed  into  tbe  present  nobility. 

Estates-tail  grew  out  of  the  old  copditionat  feee,  and  were  foMered  by 
the  same  spirit  and  influences  ibat  its  correlative  depended  upon.  Before 
the  statute  Westaiinsler  tbe  Second,  lands  and  estates  lefi  to  a  man  and 
his  heirs,  were  considered  a  conditional  fee;  and  as  soon  as  behad  an 
heir  tbe  condition  was  performed,  and  he  conld  dispose  of  tbe  estate. 
Thia  was  objeetiooabje  to  tbe  nobility  ;  ihey  wiahed  to  perpetuate  their 
poaaesaions  in  their  own  families,  as  it  was  considered  the  only  sure 
foundation  for  the  distinctions  they  enjoyed;  they  therefore  procured  the 
passage  of  the  set,  called  the  statute  de  donis,  by  which  the  intentions  of 
tbe  donor  were  carried  out.  This  statute  revived  the  feudal  reatrainta  by 
limiting  the  estate  to  the  donee  and  his  heirs,  if  any ;  if  none,  then  it 
reverted  to  the  donor.  This  new  estate  was  deuomioated  a  fee-tail. 
Biackstone  says:  "The  eatsbliahment  of  this  family  law  occisioned 
infinite  difficul^es  smi  diq>uies;  children  grew  disobedient  when  they 
knew  they  could  not  be  set  aside ;  creditors  were  defrsuded  of  their  debts," 
for  the  estal«  could  not  be  affected ;  and  subjects  became  indifferent  lo 
'  their  obligations,  for  their  possessions  were  not  subject  to  forfeiture. 
For  thesn  reasons  estates-tail  "  were  justly  branded  as  the  source  of  new 
contentions  and  mischiefs  unknown  to  the  common  law,  and  almost 
universally  considered  as  tbe  common  grievance  of  the  realm.  But  as 
the  nobility  were  always  fond  of  this  statute,  because  it  preserved  their 
family  estates  from  forfeiture,  there  was  little  hope  of  procuring  a  repeal 
by  the  legislature." 

The  diEBculty  wag  overcome  by  an  act  of  judicial  legialation,  during  tbe 
reign  of  Edward  IV.  The  king  discovered,  in  the  difficulties  between 
die  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  that  attainder  had  little  or  no  effect,  as  their 
estates  were  protected  by  this  slslute.  To  amid  thia,  and  give  new  direc- 
tion to  these  estates,  Taltaruen's  case  was  brought  before  tbe  court,  and 
the  judges  decided  that  fees-tail  migbt  be  barred  by  common  recovery, 
which  Biackstone  says  was  a  kind  of  pia  fmmi,  introduced  to  elude  the 
statute.  This  was  the  first  blow  struck  at  such  estates,  and  wu  soon 
Ulowed  by  a  law  declaring  Uiat  all  eaiatea  of  inberitance,  ("  under  which 
fcaeral  worda  estates-tail  were  correctly  included,")  were  forfeited  to  tbe 
kiag  upon  any  conviction  of  higb  treason.  This  question  was  not  settled 
ibc  upwards  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  years.  There  was  mucb  diffi- 
colty,  during  the  reign  of  James  II.,  in  settling  the  principle  in  the  case 
of  Lord  Qray,  who  was  engaged  with  Monmoutb  in  his  inrasion ;  and 
irom  Ibe  fact  that  his  life  was  spared  on  the  condition  of  a  ransom  of  forty 
thousand  pounds  to  the  treasurers,  and  smaller  sums  lo  other  courtiers, 
because  his  estate  could  not  be  affected,  we  infer  that  the  previous 
deciuoDS  were  overruled.  No  open  and  clearly-defined  statnte  sgainst 
these  estates  could  be  passed — hence,the  necessity  of  passing  general 
laws,  subject  to  the  construction  of  the  judges,  who  it  seems  were  always 
Boquainied  with  the  wishes  of  the  appointing  power.  By  successive 
statutes,  and  repeated  judicial  construct  ions,  estates-tail  hare  been 
greatly  relieved.  They  are  now  changed  by  the  joint  consent  of  the 
donee  and  heir;  and  new  settlements  are  regularly  made  to  suit  Ibe 
floaergenciee  of  the  family. 
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These  U*a  are  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  same  machinery ;  and  aa  they 
arose  out  of,  and  have  beea  foatered  by,  the  same  spirit,  the;  are  alwafa 
treated  of  in  conneciion  with  each  other.  The  law  of  piimogeDiture  in 
its  operation  secures  a  limited  or  special-tail- male  estate.  By  one  the 
landed  property  may  be  kepi  in  the  Tamily,  either  between  the  heirs,  gene- 
rally, or  some  particular  one;  by  the  other  the  eldest  son  takes  done. 
The  an ti- republican  tendency  of  these  laws  manifested  itself  early  in  the 
history  of  out  own  country  ;  for  tbisreaHoa  they  were  abolished  soon  after 
the  Revolution.  Estatea^tail  were  aboliabed  in  Virginia,  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Jefferson,  as  early  as  1776,  and  in  New- York  in  I7b6,  many  large  graiits 
of  land  were  made  to  individuals  ia  the  southern  and  mrddle  states,  and  a> 
these  proprietors  were  "  desirous  of  maintaining  the  splendor  of  their  fam^ 
lies,  they  entailed  their  property  upon  their  descendants.  "  The  transmiasioo 
of  these  estates  from  generatien  to  generation,"  says  Mr.  Jefferson,  "  to 
men  who  bore  the  same  name,  had  the  effect  of  raising  up  a  distinct  claaa  of 
fainiliea,  who,  possessing  bylaw  ibe  privilege  of  perpetuating  their  wealth, 
formed  by  these  means  e  sort  of  patrician  order,  diatinguished  by  the 
grandeur  and  luxury  of  their  eatablishmenta.  From  this  order  it  was  that 
the  king  usually  chose  his  councillors  of  state."  The  erile  re^ultiug  from 
this  law  caused  its  destruction  in  the  first  stages  of  the  Revolution. 

In  order  to  trace  the  influence  of  these  laws  upon  society,  we  are 
compelled  to  turn  to  France,  where  the  changes  have  been  gradual. 
'  That  country,  unfortunate  in  many  things,  but  glorious  in  others,  has  pas- 
sed from  the  grand  vassalage,  under  Hugh  Capet,  one  extreme,  to  the 
compulaory  division  of  landed  property,  under  the  Emperor  and  the 
Republio,  which  may  be  termed  the  other  extreme ;  for  this  goes  beyond 
the  lawa  of  descent  in  our  own  country.  Each  aucceesive  revoluti<»i' 
had  the  effect  of  distributing  property  more  equally  among  the  people, 
and  of  approximating  the  goTernment  and  the  governed.  If  we  turn  to 
the  timea  of  Hugh  Capet,  we  will  find  that  the  people  enjoyed  few,  if 
any,  important  privileges  ;  they  were  but  living  instruments,  in  the  hands 
of,  and  Bubject  to  the  control  of  the  grand  vftsssls.  The  whole  territory 
of  France  was  held  by  twelve  of  these  grand  proprietors,  including  the 
five  ecclesiastical  peers,  created  by  Capet,  for  the  protection  and  support 
of  the  church.  The  feudal  foundation  of  these  twelve  pillars  gave  way 
after  the  enfranchisement  of  all  Obristiana,  by  the  bull  of  Alexander  III., 
and  the  introduction  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  The  Christian  world  felt 
Ibe  beneficial  efleets  of  this  famous  bull,  and  published  them  to  posterity 
by  the  evidences  of  an  improved  intellectual  end  moral  condition.  The 
storms  and  tempests  of  war  had  exhausted  iheir  power  upon  these  iron- 
bound  columns,  without  affecting  the  edifice ;  the  gentler  infiuencea  of 
moral  eafrancbisement  aiHl  increased  knowledge,  gradually  removing 
the  foundation  thereof,  felled  them  to  the  ground.  The  grand  vassalage 
was  superseded  by  the  grand  seigniory.  Two  hundred  of  these  exercised 
the  powers  and  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  the  twelve  vassals.  This  in- 
creased number,  and  consequent  divisicm  of  property,  brought  the  people 
nearer  the  government,  and  thus  improved  their  political  and  social  con- 
dition  ;  for,  so  many  of  their  own  number  could  not  be  promoted  without 
exerting  a  very  great  influence  on  the  whole  body  politic.  This  partition 
or  division  of  landed-property,  was  both  the  cause  and  the  effect.  It 
was  the  result  of  a  force,  which  increased  in  proportion  to  the  effect  it 
had  upon  society.  It  resulted  from  the  improvement  that  was  gradually 
going  on ;  aud  contributed  to  quicken  the  spirit  that  gave  it  birlb.    Tha 
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grind  Migninry,  like  its  predecetsor,  yielded  in  its  turn  to  ■  (bnher  di*i>- 
lon  of  landed  property,  and  of  political  power.  Printing  had  added  fira 
to  the  apiril  of  improreraent.  Religion  had  received  a  nmre  enlarged 
and  libiera]  enfranchisement  by  the  ^lls  of  Luther,  in  OermiHjr,— 
WickliCTe,  in  England, — and  Calvin,  in  France.  Two  bnndted  graad 
aeigniortes  were  not  now  aufficienl  to  represent  the  people,  or  support  tb« 
government.  Richelieu  threw  into  the  hirvesl  his  sword  of  hre ;  aod 
the  grand  seiguiory  waMed  before  it,  as  before  the  stroke  of  destiny. 
Their  wrecks  were  scattered  over  the  country,  like  so  many  worn  out  and 
useless  wheels  and  movements  of  machruery,  which  the  improveinems  of 
time  had  superseded.  Louis  XV.  found  it  necessary  to  creste  fifty  thousand 
proprietoni,  to  supply  the  place  of  the  two  hundred  that  had  been  swept 
away.  This  last  division  of  landed-property  had  an  immense  inAuenca 
on  the  political  rights,  and  moral 'and  intellectual  character  of  the 
people;  and  finally  prepared  the  way  for  a  full  investigation  of  all  lawi 
connected  with  the  descent  and  distribution  of  landed- properly.  Id 
1755,  the  Marquis  de  Mirabeau,  the  father  of  the  celebrated  Mirabeau 
of  the  Revolution,  made  a  bold  attack  upon  the  Bwolles  estates  in 
France.  "  They  were  given  over."  he  asserted,  "  into  the  hands  of  ten- 
anl3-at-tvi(l,  or  iutrusied  to  indolent  stewards,  charged  with  furnishing 
the  means  of  dissipation  and  luxury  to  their  owners,  who,  passing  their 
lives  iti  towns,  were  too  proud  to  look  afier  their  estates."  Many  of  the 
most  injurious  effects  were  traced  to  this  cause  ;  it  was  therefore  consid- 
ered a  matter  of  political,  as  well  as  moral  interest,  to  remedy  the  evil. 
The  slate  was  badly  governed  by  a  class  which  had  no  sympathy  with 
the  people  ;  and  whose  natural  indolence  and  hereditary  vices  were  fiis- 
tered  by  the  advantages  secured  to  them.  Under  these  circumstances, 
Mirabeau  contended  that  the  subdivision  of  the  territory  would  give 
vitality  to  the  state,  by  encouraginj  industry,  and  by  furnishing  the 
means  to  insure  its  just  reward.  "  The  friend  of  man"  excited  a  deeper 
interest  tn  quesiiona  of  this  character,  than  had  ever  before  existed. 
They  were  linked  with,  and  made  part  and  parcel  of,  every  meisnre  of 
political  reform.  We  hare  thus  seen  that  every  important  change,  from 
Capet's  time,  down  to  that  period,  in  which  liberty  degenerated  into  bar- 
barity, was  connected  with,  if  they  did  not  depend  upon,  the  division  of 
landed-property.  As  proprietors  increased,  their  individual  power  and 
distinction  decreased.  It  was  less  an  object  to  maintain  their  privileges, 
and  they  were  less  able  to  do  so,  if  desired.  These  privileges  were 
brought  nearer  the  people,  who,  stimulated  by  the  prospect,  inade  io- 
creaaed  efforts  to  possess  ihem  themselves.  The  grand  vassals  were  not 
thus  to  crush  the  half-forined  hope  of  their  oppressed  kindred.  The 
grand  seigniory,  stifled  by  the  spirit  that  gave  it  birth,  was  no  longer  thus 
to  overawe  the  humble  by  lordly  equipage.  The  Orleans  dynasty  waa 
as  powerless  as  its  defunct  predecessors.  The  filly  thousand  aristocrats 
of  Louis  were  succeeded  by  thirty  millions  of  men,  who,  being  without 
those  principles  ao  indispensably  necessary  to  liberty,  were  hurried  into 
the  grossest  acts  of  inhumanity  ;  but  the  fact  that  they  degraded  them- 
aelves  to  the  utmost  extent,  has  nothing  to  do  with  our  argument.  Wo 
do  not  say  that  these  advances  resulted  solely  from  the  iocrease  of  pro- 
prietors,  but  we  do  assert  that  it  had  much  to  do  in  producing  the  grand 
result;  not  the  Revnlntion,  but  the  present  Republic.  Much  of  the  spirit 
which  burned  so  brilliantly  in  the  Swiss  Cantons — the  republics  of  Italy 
•od  the  Cortes  <^  Spain,  long  before  the  birth  of  the  Orleans  iristocraejr. 
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maj  be,  with  great  propriety,  attributed  to  the  eqaal  diviaioii  of  landed- 
property,  \i  bich  the  luwa  of  theae  countries  fuvored.  One  thing  is 
finite  certain,  if  fai^tnrj  can  be  believed;  that  wherever  the  lawa, 
favoring  rd  equaJ  division,  were  eatablished,  ihe  righta  of  the  aubject 
were  earlieat  declared,  and  mo^t  BuccesBrully  defended.  It  would  have 
been  uaelesa  Tor  the  humble  eitizena  of  Spain  to  reaiat  taxes,  uoieie 
levied  by  (heir  repreaentntives,  ifihey  had  been  without  lands  anr)  homes 
Bubject  to  Bcsesstnem.  The  republics  of  Italy  would  not  hare  ruroished 
eo  much  to  admire,  to  pity  and  deplore,  hnd  primogeniiure  and  entail 
blighted  the  spirit  of  equality,  upon  which  their  happiness  depended,  at 
well  as  their  individual  and  national  pride. 

We  have  devoted  much  time  to  the  history  of  Prance,  for  various  ob- 
vious reasons  ;  no  country  ao  fully  illusiratea  the  elTects  of  these 
<!hsnges, — no  other  has  pasaed  from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  as  Prance 
has  done.  "  The  love  of  liberty  was  the  ruling  passion  of  their  proge- 
nitors ;  the  enjoyment  of  tfaeir  best  treasure ;  the  words  that  expressed 
that  enjoyment,  the  most  pleasing  to  the  ear.  They  deserved,  they  a»- 
fuined,  ihey  maintained,  the  honorable  epithet  of  Franks,  ur  Freemen," 
"Whether  the  descendants  of  that  indomitable  race  of  conquerors  are 
worthy  of  the  flattering  cognomen,  in  which  their  early  progenitors  took 
BO  much  p.'ide,  is  a  qnestion  that  cannot  now  be  decided.  For  the  honur 
of  a  country,  rich  in  all  the  elements  of  national  greatness, — the  birth- 
place of  distinguished  warriors,  and  the  seat  of  scientific  discoveries, — 
for  llie  honor  of  a  people,  who  have  been  alternately  the  pride  and  glory, 
and  tlie  terror  and  tl^e  shame,  of  Europe, — who  have  stood  highest  in 
civilization  and  lowest  in  Itarbarit)' ;  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  may  now 
commence  that  silent  but  triumphant  answer,  which  ceoturiesof  individ- 
ual and  national  prosperity  and  greatness  will  justify. 

But  we  need  not  confine  ourselves  to  France  alone;  Enpland,  where 
theve  laws  still  prevail,  fiirni-ihes  many  bold  examples  of  their  influence. 
In  England,  as  in  France,  the  division  of  property  and  consequent  in- 
crease of  proprietors,  have  preceded,  if  ti.ey  have  noi  themselves  caused, 
every  valuable  concession.  The  boasted  balance  of  their  government, — 
the  principal  security  of  the  people,  and  chief  glory  of  their  constitution, 
the  Houfe  of  Commons, — performed  but  an  insignificant  office  in  the  gov* 
ernment,  until  after  the  great  barons  were  broken  down  by  intestine 
wars,  and  their  estates  distributed  among  a  large  number  of  less  impor- 
tant persgnaires  — Ifss  important  by  reason  of  the  partition  of  territory. 
The  death  of  Warwick,  the  laat  of  those  mighty  arbiters  of  regal  power, 
was  the  announcement  of  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  in  the  history 
of  England.  A  succession  of  changes  commenced,  which  succeeding 
events  and  circumstances  convened  to  the  moxt  important  purposes. 
Heni7  VII.  did  little  to  quiet  the  disturbed  elements  of  discontent, 
which  survived  the  itilestiiie  wsrs  of  Henry  VI.  and  Edward  IV. ;  in- 
deed, we  think  his  tyranny  contributed  to  widen  the  breach  between  tbe 
rival  houses  of  York  and  Lani^asier,  and  thus  weakened  the  power  of 
the  nobili'y.  These  individuals  hod  maintaiced  their  privileges  by  ma> 
lunl  support;  but  they  now  turned  upon  each  other.  This  not  only 
gave  the  common  people  a  respite,  but  enabled  them  to  gain  many  ad- 
vantitgrs,  which  oiherwiso  would  have  been  beyond  their  reach.  An- 
orher  clasi  remained  lo  be  removed  or  humbled.  This  task  was  reserved 
for  Henry  VIH. :  and  fearlessly  did  he  perform  (he  work.  The  ecclesi- 
astical edifice  fell  under  tbe  blows  of  (he  great  reformei.    The  churcb- 
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lands  were  sold  to  a  large  number  of  commoDB,  and  did  more  to  increaae 
their  importance  than  they  did  to  benefit  tint  king.  The  king,  the  lorda, 
and  the  church,  had  former!;  held  almost  all  of  the  landed-property ;  but 
bj  the  intestine  wars  under  Henry  VII..  and  the  policy  of  Henry  VIII., 
Iheir  lands  were  reduced  to  little  more  than  one-tbird.  The  commons 
now  began  to  exerciee  an  important  influence  in  the  go*ernmeot.  Grier- 
ancea  were  spoliea  of,  ai^d  subsidies  considered.  They  bad  beard  lome- 
thing  of  the  great  charter,  but  had  seen  and  fell  but  few  of  ita  l>enefici«l 
effects ;  it  existed  in  name,  but  had  few  active  powers;  they  now  had  ita 
seal  renewed,  and  cnntribatedgreatly  to  thesecurity  of  the  franchises  it  was 
intended  to  establish.  It  was  this  increasing  power  of  the  commons, — this 
growing  importance  of  the  people,  thai  gave  them  the  ascendancy  nver 
Charles  I.,  and  enabled  Cromwell  to  make  a  further  dirision  of  landed- 
property,  afler  the  battle  of  Naseby.  "  Large  domaioB,  belonging  to  the 
crown,  to  the  bishops,  to  cavaliers,  and  to  the  chapters,  were  seized,  and 
either  granted  away,  or  put  up  at  auction."  In  this  general  spoliaiioD 
of  "  uid  and  honorable  families,"  and  the  creation  of  new  onea,  Crom- 
well performed  the  same  office  for  England  that  Richelieu  did  for 
France.  But  his  influence  was  checked ;  for  early  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.,  many  of  the  cavaliers  were  put  into  possession  of  their  "  incieot 
estates."  The  confiscations  were  considered  void,  and  the  king,  eccle- 
siastics and  nobility,  reentered  on  their  estates.  The  proporiion,  bow- 
ever,  of  small  proprietors  remained  quite  respectable — much  greater 
even  in  the  reign  of  Charles  It.,  than  at  the  present  From  these  facta, 
it  appears,  that  the  successive  advances  of  the  commons  have  been  cod' 
nected  with  'the  real  property  of  the  couulry  as  closely  as  the  changes  in 
France.  That  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  depend  upon  the 
importance  and  influence  of  the  commons,  cannot  be  a  subject  of  doubt. 

We  have  thus  briefly  referred  to  some  of  the  historical  facts  connected 
with  this  subject;  and  would  now  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  causes  of 
the  changes  which  occupy  so  large  a  part  of  history.  During  the  reign 
of  feudalism,  the  common  people  had  few,  if  any,  acknowledged  rights. 
Indeed,  it  seems  impossible  to  degrade  man  mure  than  he  was  at  that 
period.  For  their  lords  they  were  compelled  to  perform  the  moat  degra- 
ding services,  and  in  the  most  abject  manner.  Their  highest  reward 
was  a  smile  from  their  oppressors, — their  only  hope,  indulgence.  For 
their  lords,' their  lives  were  freely  oflered  up  when  difficultieB  with  others 
demanded  the  sacrifice, — from  them  they  received  subsistence  and  pro- 
tection, and  to  them  everything,  even  the  first  blushes  of  the  bridal  hour, 
were  yielded.  The  early  changes  in  this  system  were  eflected  by  the 
lords  themselves,  but  unintentionally.  The  intestine  wars  taught  the 
serfs  Iheir  own  power,  and  defeat  weakened  and  destroyed  their  oppres- 
sors. Institutions  and  laws  work  silently,  and  not  unfrequeatly  produce 
the  greatest  results  before  we  are  aware  of  their  tendency.  The  minds 
and  hearts  of  a  people  are  subject  to  euch  infinitely  multiplied  influ- 
ences,— are  aflected  by  such  gentle  forces, — tinged  by  such  delicate 
-hues  and  shades  ;  that  it  la  difficult  to  govern  them  by  any  rules,  without 
expanding  or  contracting  the  one,  and  warming  or  .chilling  the  other. 
Progress  is'so  deeply  written  on  our  nature,  that  it  is  almost  impossibia 
to  prevent  improvement.  Our  wanderings  may  be  limited, — our  limbs 
manacled  ;  but  the  fountain  of  our  aspirations  cannot  be  destroyed  with- 
out the  destruction  of  life.  The  source  of  our  natural  nobility— the 
maiaspriog  of  our  intellectual  and  moral  movements,  are  not  within  the 
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re»ch  of  man.'  It  is  upon  these  natural  impnlsea  o(  oar  natuTe, — then 
nnntterable  ani]  irrepreaaible  lonj^ings,  thai  the  improvement  of  our  so- 
cial retatioiu  depends.  "  All  true  grandeur  proceeds  from  mind — all  ei- 
paneion  belongs  to  it." 

'  In  onr  previous  article  we  alluded  to  the  fact,  that  the  intelligence  of 
^society,  or  body  politic,  depended  upun  the  caotributiona  of  the  dil^ 
ferent  members ;  and  that  the  intelligent  and  virtuoaa  were  effected  by 
the  ignorant  and  vicious,  and  to  eonverso.  IT  thia  be  true,  and  we  think 
it  a  self-erident  fact,  then  the  general  improTement  is  beat  eecnred  by 
mch  laws  as  act  equally  upon  alt  classes  and  individuals.  The  best  evH 
dence,  then,  of  advancement,  is  the  constant  approiimation  to  such  laws. 
The  English  and  Scotch  laws  grew  out  of  the  system  referred  to,  and 
were  matured  by  the  increasing  importance  of  the  government  over  indi- 
Tiduals.  As  the  feudal  lords  yielded  to  the  central  power,  the  govern- 
ment assumed  a  more  distinct  character;  but  as  the  government  was 
dependent  upon  the  lords  for  the  means  of  defence,  they  expected  and 
received  in  their  turn  the  privileges  and  protection  which  enabled  them 
to  comply  with  the  expectations  of  the  government.  These  privilege! 
and  this  protection  were  secured  chiefly  by  primogeniture  and  entail. 
When  they  were  swept  away  in  France,  the  aristocracy  also  disappeared,  , 
But  of  their  influence  the  English  have  long  been  satisfied.  Blackstone 
ipeabs  of  it  in  his  commentaties,  and  others,  before  and  since,  hav« 
written  of  their  importance.  "  I  do  not  by  any  means,"  says  Lord 
Brougham,  "  wish  to  interfere  with  the  power  of  making'  or  barring  en- 
tails. I  consider  the  English  law  as  hitting,  very  happily,  the  just 
medium  between  too  great  strictness  and  too  great  latitude  in  the  di^ 
position  of  landed  property.  Sufficient  restraints  upon  perpetniiiea — upon 
endless  settlements,  are  provided,  to  allow  a  free  commerce  in  land,  as 
far  as  that  ia  consistent  with  the  interests  of  agriculture  and  tbe  exigen- 
cies of  our  mixed  cunslitution  ;  while  as  much  power  ia  given  [jfatineK- 
ing  estates  tn  families  as  may  prevent  k  minute  division  of' property,  and 
preserve  the  ctristocratic  branch  of  Iha  government."  During  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.,  when  the  papists  in  Ireland  furnished  objects  for  the 
vengeunce  of  an  exasperated  monarch,  the  first  blow  was  directed  against 
these  laws.  By  this  they  hoped  to  break  down  the  families  of  influence, 
and  then,  by  abridging  the  right  of  settlement,  and  preventing  the  papistfl 
from  acquiring  an  interest  in  landed  property,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
in  fee  or  in  trust,  tbey  expected  to  effect  their  destruction.  But  theaa 
acta  were  not  considered  sufficiently  speedy  ;  the  inventive  imaginntiona 
and  vindictive  spirit  of  those  liberal-minded  apostles  of  the  Anglican 
Church  disgraced  themselves  by  the  passage  of  laws,  encouraging  the 
children  of  papists  to  refafel  against  parental  authority,  and  as  a  compen- 
aatinn  for  this  species  of  treason,  they  were  rewarded  with  the  substauea 
of  the  father.  The  wife  had  her  reward  also,  for  disregarding  the  tiea 
80  es.^enlial  to  her  happiness  and  honor,  and  upon  the  faithful  observancs 
of  which  the  nobility  of  her  character  depends. 

No  people  can  be  prosperous  and  happy  where  their  liberties  are  un* 
certain  and  their  property  insecure ;  much  leas  can  they  improve  when 
the  first  depends  upon  the  variable  diap'iaiiinns  of  arbitrary  rulers,  and  the 
last  is  the  fruit  of  their  gratuities.  Properly  of  any  description,  either 
improves  the  individual  by  incrensing  his  advantages,  or  injures  him  by 
Mimuhting  the  passions,  and  thus  precipiialing  him  to  the  boUom, 
Laitded  property  diflers,  however,  from  poraona],  in  its  iiiflueocM;  it 
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connecti  him  moie  p«rminen(l]r  with  the  countrj ;  it  saema  (o  invMt  bin 
with  greairr  Btabilil;  of  characler,  and  to  inspire  him  wUh  a  higher  esti- 
mate or  his  nwn  importaoce.  Theie  are  the  necessaiy  Teaulla  of  the  lawi 
which  require  more  rortnalic;  and  roleinnitf  ia  the  transfer  of  lands,  aod 
whii^h  give  the  prt^rietor  certain  privileges  and  distinctions  not  enjoyed 
by  others. 

I'bese  are  a  few  of  the  reasons  for  ibolishiDg  primogeniture  and  en- 
tail,  but  there  are  others  of  equal  importance.  The  division  of  estates 
and  increase  of  proprietors,  has  the  eSect  of  strengthening  the  govern- 
ment. Ilis  doubtful,  therefore,  Whether  the  sneer  of  the  English  reviewer, 
kllhia  argument,  is  the  result  of  presumption  or  of  wilful  ignorance.  If  a 
national  debt,  held  by  the  citizens,  strengthens  the  government,  afford- 
ing greater  security  against  internal  violence  than  frowning  forta  and 
bristling  bayonets,  wilt  not  an  interest  in  lands,  which  cannot  be  cbn 
-  ried  off  or  destroyed,  be  a  greater  security?  We  are  aoswered  that  the 
government  may  be  destroyed  without  sinking  or  otherwise  affecting  ibe 
lands,  which  is  undoubtedly  true;  but  are  they  not  forfeited  by  Tebellicw 
and  ireaaon  I  The  security  of  government,  however,  does  not  consist  in 
the  fear  of  forfeiture  or  loss ;  these  may  check  the  timid,  but  will  have 
little  effect  upon  those  upon  whom  all  govcrnmenta  depend.  The  best, 
the  Kurest  foundation  ia  laid  in  the  stimulant  given  to  the  moral  and  in- 
tellectual improvements  of  man.  By  the  partition  of  lands,  homes  sra 
created  fur  a  greater  number  of  the  citizens,  and  the  means  of  employ- 
ment given,  in  which  their  truest  happiness  is  found.  It  not  only  fur- 
nishes employment,  but  it  stimulates  labor,  and  thus  secures  the  full  en- 
joyment of  pleasures  commensurate  with  the  highest  faculties  of  the  soul. 

Place  man  in  such  independent  circumstances — surround  liis  home 
with  the  securities  of  law — enrich  it  with  domestic  affections,  and  he  hai 
Bomeihing  beyond  price  to  contefid  for — to  Jive  for.  The  government 
may  oppress  him ;  he  will  bear  with  it  until  a  remedy  can  be  effected  by 
peaceful  means.  On  one  side  stsnds  his  home ;  be  still,  has  a  sacred 
retreat,  and  in  its  enjoyments  and  pleasures,  hopes  and  affections :  all  else 
tuay  he  forgotten.  On  the  other,  forfeiture  and  ruin,  not  only  of  political 
advantages,  but  those  nearer  and  dearer  relilions  and  enjoymenta  which 
cluster  around  the  family  circle.  Since  writing  the  above,  our  attention 
has  been  directed  to  a  recent  work  of  Mr.  Guizot,  in  which  be  uses  the 
following  language: — "Moveable  property,  or  capital,  may  procure  a 
man  all  the  advantages  of  wealth  ;  but  property  in  land  gives  liiin  much 
nore  than  this.  It  gives  him  a  place  in  the  domain  of  the  world — it 
aniies  bis  life  with  the  life  which  animates  all  creation.  Landed  property 
is  the  establishment  of  man  as  sovereign  in  the  midet  of  nature.  It  satis- 
fies not  only  his  wants  and  hia  desires,  but  tastes  deeply  implanted  in  hit 
nature.  For  his  family  it  creates  that  domestic  country  called  home, 
with  all  the  living'  sympathies,  and  all  the  future  hopes  and  projects  which 
people  it.  *  *  *  It  also  affords  s  field  for  activity  the  most  favora- 
ble to  his  moral  development,  the  most  suited  to  inspire  a  just  sentiment 
•f  his  nature  and  powers."  In  speaking  of  the  revolutionary  spirit  of  hia 
country,  and  of  the  condition  of  the  governmenr,  he  says,  they  can  be 
corrected  only  by  the  moral  and  intellectual  tendencies  of  the  age.  And 
to  the  hom:s  of  France  be  looks  with  the  greatest  confidence.  "  The 
family  is  now,  more  thnn  ever,  the  first  element  and  last  rainpart  of 
society.  It  is  in  domestic  life  that  the  ideas  and  tlie  virtues  which  form 
a  couuierpoise  to  the  excessive  and  ungoverned  movement,  excited  in 
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Ibe  great  ceittm  er  civiliialioo,  are  round,  Tbe  tumult  of  busiuesa  and 
pleaiture,  teniptatioti  and  Btrire,  which  reigns  in  our  great  rities,  would 
•oon  throw  the  whole  of  nocieiji  into  a  deplbrahle  state  of  ferment  and 
diasolutioii,  ifdomeatic  life,  with  its  calm  activilj,  its  penuaaent  inlfr- 
rests,  and  its  fixed  propert;,  did  not  oppose  solid  barriers  tliroughout  the 
eouutrj  to  tbe  restless  waves  of  this  strong  aea.  It  is  in  the-  bosom  of 
domeslio  life,  and  uoder  its  infiuences,  that  private,  the  basis  of  publio 
inoralilj,  is  most  securely  maintaiQt»l.  *  •  •  Home,  the  abiide  of 
■tability  and  moralit; ,  also  contains  the  hearth  at  which  ail  our  sRecliuns 
•nd  all  our  self-derotion  are  kindled  ;  it  is  in  the  circle  of  the  family 
that  the  noblest  parts  of  our  nature  find  saiisfsction,  and  the;  would  seek 
lor  it  elsewhere  in  rain;  it  is  from  that  circle,  when  circumstaaces  d^ 
mand,  that  tbej  can  go  forth  to  sdorn  and  bleas  society." 

We  bave  made  this  long  extract,  not  only  to  support  the  positioB 
already  taken,  but  to  sustain  us  in  some  remarka  we  design  making,  upoD . 
our  own  polilical  and  aocial  relations. 

From  these  facts,  we  think  the  division  of  landed  property  highly  im- 

Krtsnt  to  society,  and  that  the  oalursl  order  is  disiuibed  wherever  the 
*s  have  a  contrary  tendency.  By  this  means  man's  highest  powers — 
his  noblest  energies — are  stimulated ;  and  in  the  saitie  proportion  the  gov- 
ernmeut  will  be  strengthened. 

A  very  close  observer,  and  truly  philosophical  writer,  in  speaking  of  our 
institutions,  says:  ''I  am  surprised  that  sncienl  and  modern  jurists  have 
BOt  attributed  to  these  Isws  (of  descent)  a  greater  influence  on  human 
affairs;  it  is  true  they  belong  tn  civil  affairs,  but  they  ought,  nevei^ 
theless,  to  be  placed  at  the  bead  of  alt  political  iosiituiiims — for 
while  laws  are  only  the  symbol  of  a  nation's  (.-ondilion,  they  exercise 
e  considerable  influence  upon  its^  social  state.  They  have,  moreover, 
a  sure  and  uniform  manner  of  'operating  upon  society — sfieciing  as 
it  were  generalionB  yet  unborn."  By  something  like  an  equal  division 
of  properly  the  power  of  indlviduuls  is  balanced;  and  as  the  in- 
fluences of  individuals  approximate  in  character  and.weight,  (he  force 
of  law  increases;  for  all  are  equally  interested  in  its  protection,  "I 
know  not,"  says  the  last  author  quoted,  '' upon  the  whole,  wliether 
society  loses  by  the  change;  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  man, 
individually,  is  a  gainer  by  it.  In  proportion  as  the  manners  and  laws 
become  democratic,  the  relation  of  father  and  snn  berome  more  intimate 
and  more  affectionate;  rules  and  authority  are  lesstalked  of;  confidence 
and  tenderness  are  onentimes  increased;  and  it  would  "seem  that  the 
natural  bond  is  drawn  closer  in  proportion  as  the  social  bond  is  looaened. 
Though  the  ffllher  is  not  hedged  in  with  ceremonial  respect,  his  sons  at 
least  accost  him  with  confidence;  no  settled  form  of  speech  is  appropri* 
sled  to  the  mode  of  addressing  him  ;  but  they  spesk  to  him  constantly, 
and  are  ready  to  consult  him  day  by  day  :  the  master  and  the  constituted 
ruler  have  vanished — the  father  remains."  If  these  are  indeed  the  legit»> 
mate  effects  of  our  laws  of  descent  and  distribution,  we  may  con^stulste 
ourselves  upon  their  existence.  But  if  they  have  such  influences  on  the 
lelation  of  the  fsther  and  son,  have) hey  not  more  on  ih^t  of  broihera?  All 
cause  of  bitterness  is  removed  in  the  equality  to  which  they  are  reduced  ; 
each  one  is  thrown  upon  his  own  exertions — has  equal  n|iporluniiies  and 
similar  dependencies.  Their  brniherliood  is  fully  recognized:  and  they  there- 
fore mingle  together  without  ill-feeling  or  embarrassment.  Tbe  inheritance 
is  divided,  bat  the  hcuts  are  more  fii'tnly  unittd.   But  it  is  not  alone  upoa 
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the  family  in  their  domestic  relilions  thit  these  laws  act;  for  by  acting  upon 
U,  joa  moat  effectually  act  upon  the  body  politic.  All  improvements  of 
'  every  description,  rouat  and  do  commence  at  the  fireside ;  and  the  only 
sure  basis  of  governaieDt  is  formed  in  the  security  which  the  laws  ex- 
tend to  these  nurseries  of  public  and  private  virtue. 

But  an.  objection  has  been  made  to  ihe  divisioo  of  estates,  on  the 
grouuds  of  economy.  It  is  urg«d  that  large  farms  are  more  profitable— 
that  they  yield  more,  and  are  leas  expensive  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  acres  cultivated.  Facts,  however,  do  not  sustain  the  friends  of  primo- 
geniture and  entail  in  this  atatemenL  The  evidence  in  France  and 
England  is  opposed  to  it;  but  HnlUnd  and  Switzerland  have  furnished 
'Oiore  direct  and  positive  contradictions.  In  Belgium,  where  the  tiro 
systems  were  fully  and  fairly  tried,  the  result  was  anything  but  favorable 
(i)  large  estates. 

M,  Fasay  says,  (in  a  work  on  this  subject,)  that  "  Belgium  had 
two  zones  of  arable  country  completely  different  from  each  other.  In  the 
Walloon  district  the  system  of  large  farms  prevailed  :  and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  nattirpl  richness  of  the  soil,  the  returns  from  such  farms  were  small. 
The  district  lying  between  Ghent  and  Antwerp,  the  country  of  Waaa  and 
Terraonde,  was,  on  tbe  contrary,  entirely  covered  with  small  farms;  and 
these  lands,  originally  sterile,  had  become  admirably  fertile.  Nowhere 
was  the  land  let  at  so  high  a  rate — was  (here  so  much  live  stock  reared — 
or  a  more  dense  population  in  the  enjoyment  of  so  much  comfort  At  tbe 
sightofsostriking  a  contrast,  it  was  perfectly  natural  for  Belgian  agricultu- 
ral writers  to  hesitate  in  awarding  the  preference  to  large  farms ;  indeed, 
some  of  them  went  so  far  as  to  denounce  them  as  nuisances  of  which  the 
country  should  be  cleared ;  and,  in  1760,  the  states  of  Hainault  actually 
passed  a  law  for  their  suppression."  .  "  The  contraat,"  says  the  same 
author,  "  was  equally  great  between  the  poverty  and  sloth  on  the  large 
farms  in  the  Roman  states,  and  the  prosperous  activity  on  the  small 
farms  in  Lombardy  and  Tuscany."  This  authority  is  sufficient  to  satisfy 
the  impartial ;  but  additional  evidence  may  be  found  in  every  agricultural 
district  in  our  own  country.  Small  farms  are  better  culllvated  than 
large  ones,  for  various  reasons — first,  they  are  cultivated  by  the  proprie- 
tora  themselves.  Again,  it  is  important  lo  make  them  yield  as  much  aa 
possible,  and  to  make  them  last  as  long  as  possible.  Large  farms  are 
farmed  out;  or  labor  is  employed  to  cultivate  them.  In  either  case  tbe 
interest  necessary  to  secure  a  faithful  cultivation  ia  wanting;  and  less, 
therefore,  is  made,  while  the  soil  is  injured  more. 

Adam  Smith  condemns  these  laws,  as  contrary  to  the  interests  of 
ftffiiiy  as  well  as  of  society,  and  Baron  de  Stael  Holstein  is  of  the 
«ame  opinion,  even  ia  an  economical  point.  De  Tocqueville  and  G-uizot 
also  agree  in  condemning  these  laws. 

If  these  laws  cannot  be  defended  on  the  grounds  of  economy — if  tbey 
■do  not  strengthen  the  government,  but  weaken  and  corrupt  it — if  they 
fail  to  inspire  those  kind  feelings  and  generous  impulses,  upon  which  our 
social  and  individual  happiness  and  improvement  so  much  depend— if, 
.under  their  influence;  the  intellectual  faculties  are  restrained,  and  the 
moral  forces  of  ournature  enfeebled  ;  then  the  period  nf  their  existence 
baa  well-nigh  closed.  Neither  the  force  of  custom — the  swollen  power 
of  the  lords  of  the  soil — nor  the  iron  rule  of  monarchy,  will  be  able  te 
keep  Uiem  longer  in  the  statute  books  of  England,  or  any  other  country. 

While  our  principal  object  bu  been  to  distil  eome  benefit  from  this  dry, 
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and  to  most  persona,  aainteretting  subject,  b;  a  refereuce  to  the  hiBlory 
of  others,  we  will  aow  be  excused  Tor  turning  from  their  illiberal  and  un- 
just institutions  to  our  own,  with  a  priile  equalled  only  b;  our  gratitude 
for  the  distinguished  privileges  which  are  our  peculiar  birthright.  If  we 
turn  to  the  agricultural  or  niaaufacturing  districts,  or  to  the  commercial 
cities  on  the  eea-biiard,  the  same  unexampled  proaperitj  meets  the  eye. 
lo  whatever  light  we  contemplate  our  countrj,  it  will  prove  itself  worthj 
of  the  great  fouuderB  of  the  Republic,  and  of  the  l>eat  labors  and  warmest 
affections  of  their  descendants..  If  we  look  for  the  sources  of  our 
national  strength  in- peace  and  defence  in  war,  we  will  Bnd  them  treasured 
up  in  the  hearts  of  a  contented  and  prosperous  people.  The  strength  or 
our  Union  is  found  in  the  independence  of  the  members,  and  the  glorj  of 
the  nation  in  the  weakness  of  the  gorernnient.  We  have  but  few  frown- 
ing forts  around  oar  coasts,  and  less  are  needed.  Our  chief  means  of  de- 
fence is  found  in  the  interior — every  cottage  is  a  school  for  warriors  of  a 
new  but  unyielding  character ;  and  every  heart  a  citadel,  which  cannot 
be  stormed  or  successfully  besieged.  Without  an  aimy  we  conqnered, 
and  have  since  maintained  our  independence.  Our  rapidly  incresaing 
commerce  baa  been  defended,  and  the  sanctity  of  our  flag  triumphantly 
maintaiDed.  All  this,  however,  might  have  been  accompliabed  under  » 
different  form  of  government;  but  other  difficultlea  tested  our  institu- 
tions while  in  their  infancy— difficulties  resulting  from  the  unsettled 
.  policy  of  the  country.  The  various  opinion^^local  prejudices,  and  infi- 
nitely niulliptied  interests,  demanded  the  most  liberal  concessions  and 
compromises.  These  were  made  at  the  proper  time,  and  ia  auch  a  man- 
ner as  to  insure  them  in  the  future,  should  circumstances  require  it  To 
this  spirit,  which  has  been  and  may  be  again,  the  salvation  of  our  confedfr 
racy — the  peace  and  quiet  of  our  cottage  homes — the  affection  and  virtue 
of  our  unpretending  domestic  circles,  have  contributed  the  largest  pro- 
portion. Through  their  influence  we  have  been  able  to  withstand  com- 
mercial distress,  and  that  which  is  frequently  wors^— nnnatural  prosperity. 
We  have  overcome  sectional  bitterness,  and  the  gigantic  power  of  corrupt 
central  institutions.  The  shocks  of  contending  parties  have  contributed 
to  fix  more  permanently  the  foundation  of  our  liberties,  while  the  decay 
of  other  governments  have  added  strength  to  our  own.  How  much  of 
this  prosperity  has  naturally  and  necessarily  resulted  from  the  agricultural 
character  of  our  country — from  the  influence  of  our  small  farms,  and  laws 
of  descent  and  distribution — no  one  can  ssy.  These,  in  connection  with, 
and  as  a  part  and  parcel  of  our  republican  measures,  have  worked  out 
the  great  problem  .of  self-government  most  satisfactorily  lo  the  civilized 
world.  In  the  estsblishment  of  our  goreriNnent.  a  whole  continent  was 
thrown  open  to  the  energetic  and  perseTering  of  all  countries.  Land 
which,  at  that  period  more  than  the  present,  tncreaaed  the  importance  of 
the  poaseasor,  was  ofibred  to  all.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  was  of 
little  importance  to  the  time-worn  and  weather-beaten  wanderer,  how 
many  lorda  of  the  soil  and  merchant  princes  of  the  seas  he  left  behind  ; 
a  new  and  boundless  territory,  as  fertile  aa  any  on  earth,  diversified  with 
bills  and  valleys,  containing  vast  navigable  rivers  and  -inland  sess,  and 
almost  every  variety  of  climate,  lay  open  before  him.  On  it  hope  fixed 
her  ever  wakeful  eye ;  and  to  it  the  weary  feet  were  turned  with  unfalter- 
ing steps.  As  it  was  then,  and  is  now,  a  sure  asylum  fi:>r  the  (^pressed 
of  every  clime,  may  it  ever  b^— worthy  of  their  end  our  g 
fidence  and  nohleat  exertiona. 
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Hakat  can  idnnce  bat  a  slight  pretension  lo  a  |rface  imong  the  ■(■te^ 
men  or  the  Revolution.  As  an  historical  personage,  however,  his  charao 
ter  is  a  remarkable  one.  Like  his  form  and  features,  it  bears  upun  it 
the  mark  of  a  striking  individuality.  No  series  of  histiwical  portraits  of 
those  limea  would  be  complete  without  him,  for  few  men  played  a  bolder 
part,  or  exercised  a  more  potent  influence  upon  the  public  mind  than  he. 
In  that  grand  revolutionary  la/iUau  which  rises  up  before  the  ima(;in«- 
tion,  like  spectral  figures  to  the  natural  vision  amid  the  scenic  illusions 
of  the  Blage,  none  can  fail  at  once  to  recognize  the  sanguinary  prophet  of 
Jacobinism.  There  he  stands — that  depraved  and  stiualid  figure — mock- 
ing, with  scornful  ]ip,  the  wild  tempest  which  rages  around  him  ;  his 
bony  finger  pointing  out  with  convulsive  eagerness  the  victims  doonied 
for  the  slaughter — his  maniac  eye  flashing  through  the  darkness  which 
clouds  his  pathway — his  demoniac  Isugh  ringing  out  wild  snd  shrill 
above  the  diapaaon  of  the  earthquake  that  rocks  the  capiiol  I 

Jban  Paul  Marat  waa  a  native  of  Switzerland.  Hie  parents  were 
Protestants.  He  was  borti  at  Bon  dry,  in  Neuchatel,  in  the  year  1744; 
was  carefully  educated, 'and  di>iplayed  in  his  youih  a  decided  taste  for 
natural  philosophy  and  the  phyaicd  sciences.  Nature  had  bestowed  on 
him  a  most  unprepossessing  exterior.  He  was  diminutive  in  stature, 
scarcely  five  feet'  in  height ;  his  form  was  ill-shaped — his  head  large — 
his  features  strongly  marked  and  distorted,  and  hie  complexion  sallow; 
with  nothiug  to  relieve  his  repulsive  ugliness  save  a  bright  and  piercing 
eye,  which,  in  his  last  years,  had  in  its  glances  a  wildnese  that  was  some- 
times attributed  to  insanity.  His  mind  waa  almost  the  counterpart  of 
such  B  body— distorted,  eccentric,  unlike  that  of  his  species.  He  vru 
imperious  and  violent  in  temper,  petulant  and  vindictive,  with  a  morose, 
cold  and  selBsh  disposition,  united  with  the  most  extravagant  cooceptione 
of  his  own'  ability. t 

Marat  devoted  himself  with  ardor  to  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences. 
These  constituted  his  favnrite  pursuit,  not  only  in  youth  but  through  hta 
whole  life,  up  to  the  beginning  of  his  revolutionary  career.  He  studied 
medicine  at  Paris,  at  which  place  he  commenced  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession ;  but  he  met  with  little  success,  and  remained  in  poverty  and  in- 
digence. Brissot,  who  knew  him  well,  says  of  him,  that  he  not  only  sus- 
pected Marat  of  being  a  quack  and  a  charlatan,  but  knew  him  to  be  a 
notorious  liar.  As  an  instance  of  this  Utter  accomplishment,  Brissot 
mentions  that  Marat  tdd  him  of  his  prodigious  success  in  the  practice  of 
medicine,  which  was  so  great  that,  on  bis  dtbut  at  Paris,  he  was  paid 

*  French  mesMlrti. 

t  Briuot.  hii  colleague  in  the  CoDreDtion.  ipraks  nf  Mint's  chnrncter  thaa '. — "  H« 
bad  l)iit  a  lingle  pmauin,  ttiat  of  he'ina  foremoBl  in  Ibe  ciireer  whicli  he  v/a>  runniug. 
Aniidty  for  Fame  wu  his  dUesM.  Tor  he  had  not  that  of  avarice.  He  laveJ  no  man, 
and  had  un  beliefin  virtue.  He  was  •e1li''h — never  benlowrd  (ireiK  on  su;  writer, 
add  teeniBd  as  if  all  talantK  and  oU  genios  were  ooDcenuvled  in  bimaelf." 
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thirly-vix  livresfor  every  Tiait,  and  had  not  time  suffioient  for  all  Ibe  eo&> 
■ultiitiitos  to  which  he  wis  called. 

Marat  subsequeDiij  quitted  the  practice  of  inedicioe,  vbich  be  aaid 
was  in  Paris  only  the  profeasinn  of  a  quack,  end  unworthj  of  him,  and 
tbeDceforlh  devoted  his  whole  time  to  the  atudj  of  natural  philoaophy, 
Bf  isaot  also  mentions  aa  instance  of  bis  quackery,  that,  although  be  bad 
renounced  hia  profesaioD,  yet,  from  time  to  time,  he  eold  remedies,-  Khich 
he  warrenied,  and  was  always  careful  tn  name  the  price.  A  wart  on 
Brisaot'fl  finger  having;  struck  hia  eye,  Marat  sent  him,  unasked  it  ueiDa, 
a  bottle  of  very  limpid  water,  for  which  he  took  from  the  patieat  twelve 
livrea.     firiasot  made  do  use  of  the  remedy. 

In  the  year  1775  Marat  went  to  England,  and  resided  for  a  lime  in 
Edinburgh,  where  he  taugbl  the  French  language.  While  bere  lie  held 
himself  out  as  the  champiun  of  liberal  principlea  ;  and  wrote  and  put» 
liahed  a  book,  entitled  the  "  Chains  of  Slavery,"  in  which  he  attempted 
to  unmask  the  corruptions  of  the  court  and  of  the  administration.  Marat 
subsequently  told  the  most  abominable  lies  to  his  credulous  friend  Briaaolt 
about  ihe  sensation  this  work  bad  produced  in-England,  and  the  repute 
tion  it  had  acquired  for  its  author  ;  how  he  had  been  rewarded  by  valua- 
ble  preaeiita — by  udmiasion  into  corporations,  and  by  being  preaenled 
with  the  freedom  ofseierul  cities! 

bout  the  same  time  Marat  published  a  trealiae  on  the  "  Principlea  of  - 
Man,"  which  appeared  in  three  volumes,  and  which  was  afterwards  bur- 
lesqued by  the  witty  and  sarcastic  pen  of  Voltaire.     He  was  also  the 
author  of  various  other  works,  principally  upon  medical  and  philoBophical 
subjects,  which  are  said  to  display  uo  little  learuing  and  acuteness  of 

Aa  a  philosopher,  Marat  waa  indefatigable  Jo  bis  reaearchea  and  labora. 
It  19  recorded  of  him  that,  insensible  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  or  to 
the  enjoyments  oflife,  he  consecrated  all  hia  time  and  his  money  to  philo- 
sophical eKperiinenis  ;  nor  is  it  denied,  that  he  made  some  new  and  valua- 
ble sctentilic  discoveriea,  and  that  hie  eaperintents  were  ingenious  and 
original,  particularly  Lhc»e  upon  light.  His  system  of  optics,  together 
with  that  of  a  felloiv-countrynian,  M.  de  Saussure,  for  eome  time  occu- 
pied the  alleiitioN  of  the  learned  world.  Marat  kept  up  a  correspondence 
with  variima  men  ofleHrtiing  upon  these  subjects,  among  whom  was  Sar< 
baroux,  afterwards  hia  colleague  in  ibo  Convention. 

Marat's  haired  was  excited  against  the  membera  of  the  Acadeinir  of 
ScieuceH,  and  it  was  one  of  hia  most  intense  passions  to  bumble.  They 
had  treated  hia  first  essays  with  neglect  and  contempt,  and  Marat,  doubt- 
leas,  had  some  cause  fur  hia  hatred,  firiaeol  himself  says,  that  their  con- 
duct toward  him  was  unjust,  and  he  does  not  hesitate  to  express  his  dis- 
gust at  the  "  insolence  and  despotism  with  which  they  treated  a  philostv 
pher,  because  he  did  not,  like  themselves,  wear  a  gown."  They  wer« 
enraged  at  bis  experiments  on  light,  lire  and  electricity,  and  never  would 
acknowledge  anything  new  or  valuable  in  any  of  hia  theories.  It  waa  ■ 
ruling  pasaioQ  with  Marat  through  life,  to  overthrow  eatsblished  systems, 
and  destroy  the  reputation  of  celebrated  men.  To  gratify  this  passion, 
as  well  as  to  humble  the  pride  of  the  academy,  he  applied  himseir  fur  a 
long  time  to  making  experiments  on  light,  with  the  view  of  overturning 
Newton's  principlea  of  optics.  Some  of  these  experiments  were  wtu 
neased  by  Franklin,  who,  it  is  said,  waa  highly  delighted  with  them,  ud 
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espresMd  grest  admirition  at  (be  iagenuitj  of  HarM.  Marat  alao  pr^ 
tended  that  he  had  made  diacoveries  on  electricity  which  oTeithrew  the 
sjateoi  of  Franklin  ;  but  Pianklin,  saya  Brisaot,  was  not  the  dupe  of  his 
quackerj.  An  instance  of  the  crabbed  temper  and  insolence  of  Marat  is 
related  by  Brisaot,  in  coanexion  with  these  experiments.  The  celebrated 
V(Jt!i,  distinguished  for  his  discoveries  on  electricity,  called  to  see  him 
perform  some  of  his  philosophical  feats,  but  he  had  scarcely  repeated  a 
few  of  them,  and  heard  one  or  two  objections  from  Volla,  than  he  insult- 
ed his  visitor  grossly  without  attempting  to  answer  the  objections. 

In  these  employtnenls,  pursuing  his  philosophical  experiments  in  oppo- 
sition to  all  the  philosophers  and  the  acadeoiiea;  attacking,  without  dis* 
crimination,  established  systems,  and  the  reputations  of  celebrated  men, 
Marat  continued  imtil  the  opening  of  the  Revolulton.  Ha  was  the  Dio- 
genes among  the  philosophers  of  that  day  ;  they  kept  aloof  from  him,  and 
did  not  even  criticise  his  experiments,  fearful  by  doing  so  of  adding  lo 
his  celebrity.  He  does  not  appear  at  this  time  to  have  had  any  taste  foi 
politics,  or  to  have  entered  upon  any  political  discussion.* 

He  was  living  in  comparative  poverty  in  Paris.  His  habits  were  sim- 
ple, even  avMere,  and  his  wants  few  and  easily  supplied.    He  bad  formed 

a  connexioD  with  a  lady  of  rank,  a  certain  Marquise  de  L ■,  a  woman 

of  accomplished  mind  and  elegant  manners,  who,  being  separated  from 
her  husband,  had  put  herself  under  the  care  of  Marat,  as  a  physiciao. 
The  connexion  of  such  a  woman  with  a  man  of  such  violent  temper,  and 
disagreeable  manners  and  person  as  Marat,  was  a  matter  of  no  little  aar- 

The  pbiloBopher  had  also  risen  lo  the  dignified  station  of  velenuary 
surgeon  to  the  stables  of  the  Count  d'  Artois,  which  place  he  held  at  the 
commeDcement  of  the  revolutionary  excitements.  He  was,  therefore,  in 
reality,  a  pensioner  of  the  court,  eating  its  bread,  and  living  upon  its 
bounty,  at  the  very  time  he  took  it  into  bis  head  to  become  a  politician 
and  a  patrioL  The  breaking  out  of  tl^e  revolutionary  troubles  fired  his 
convulsive  brain,  and  roused  his  exaggerated  imagination.  Deserting 
the  field  of  philosophy  for  that  of  politics,  be  entered  upon  his  course 
with  the  same  views,  the  same  motives,  fhe  same  feelings  that  had  always 
actuated  him — a  disappointed  ambition,  humbled  and  discouraged  by  the 
obstacles  it  had  encountered — a  morose  and  misanthropic  disposition, 
soured  with  the  world  on  iceount  of  the  neglect  and  contempt  that  he 
bad  always  received — an  intensely  vain  and  egotistical  nature,  hating  all 
mankind  because  they  refused  to  acknowledge  his  superiority,  or  appre- 
ciate what  he  conceived  to  be  his  own  meriEa ;  these  were  ibe  main 
sources  of  Marat's  revolutionary  ardor.  , 

Ceasing  his  attacks  upon  Newton,  Helvetius,  Franklin  and  the  philoso- 
phers, and  his  labors  to  overturn  their  systems,  he  set  himself  to  work 
with  the  same  viodictive  and  persevering  spirit  to  aUack  the  court  and 
the  aristocracy,  and  to  overturn  the  established  system  of  government 
and  society. 

*  So  late  B>  I'BS  or  'ST,  Briwot,  in  a  eoDvenstioD  wilh  Mirat,  aikod  him  whf .  itt- 
ttead  of  warriag  aeainst  the  aoadomiet,  mid  tbn  (yttenu  of  philo»opberi,  fae  Jid  not 
enter  upon  political  ditcoHtoii*,  (ttil  laKor  with  the  palrlota  CD  overturn  deapoliam. 
Harat  aiiiwered,  that  he  would  rather  cantiaua  hia  eiperimenta  in  peace,  becauM 
philoiophy  did  Dot  lead  lo  the  Budle,  and  be  ialimaled  an  opinion,  that  Ibe  Prencb 
people  were  not  auffioiendj  ripe — net  laSaieatlj  courageoua  to  lupport  a  revohui<w> 

t  Brisaot. 
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Htiat's  Ant  vistble  appevuieo  npoa  the  nTolatioouj  sUffe  is  oath* 
14ih  of  Jul;,  1789,  the  dajr  of  the  taking  of  the  Butile.  Ue  had  a  faw 
days  preTious  given  "  printed  advice"  to  the  people  to  abstiin  from  *i<^ 
leuce.  On  this  daj  he  was  among  the  ^^-owd  on  the  Pout  de  Neuf  wheo 
a  troop  of  husesra  approacbed  for  the  purpoee  of  reconnaitering.  Marat 
coming  up  to  the  cominaDiJing  officer,  aummoned  him,  iu  the  name  of 
the  people,  to  atigbt  and  give  up  bis  arms;  the  officer  obeyed,  and  the 
soldiers,  after  being  diBsrmed,  were  diamisaed  on  their  parol.  After  the 
lall  of  the  Baitile,  Marat  did  not  heaitate  tq  make  thie  simple  circiim- 
Btaoce  the  ground  of  a  claim  upon  popular  faTor,  ariogating  to  himaetf  a 
tarze  ahare  oTthe  glory -of  the  day. 

His  zeal  in  the  revolutionary  cauie  was  now  rapidly  riaiog  into  a  kind 
of  frenzy.  He  undertook  to  harangue  the  populace  of  the  eeotion  in 
which  be  lived,  but  hia  efibrte  were  received  with  ahouts  of  derisiou  aud 
contempt  He  was  never  able,  as  a  speaker,  to  espresa  himself  with 
laency,  and  his  shrill  aod  discordant  voice,  his  violent  and  exaggerated 
manner,  his  deformed  figure  and  alovenly  attire,  excited  among  even  the 
lowest  spectators  only  the  emoliona  of  pity  or  ridicule.  They  made  sport 
of  hia  person,  treated  him  with  a  mock  gravity,  ran  against  him,  trod 
DDoo  his  toes  ;  but  lor  all  these  studied  insults,  he  opposed  the  stoic  insen- 
sibility and  disdain  of  a  nature  that  had  become  thoroughly  calloua,  and 
of  a  heart  utterly  indifferent  either  to  the  love,  or  the  hatred  and  con- 
tempt of  his  fellows.  His  dogged  perseverance  wss  equal  to  bis  wonder>^ 
fill  impudence  and  arrogance ;  the  insults  he  received  did  not  in  the 
iligbtest  degree  deter  him  from-again  aud  again  repeating  his  efforts ;  the 
■corn  with  which  he  was  treated  he  returned  with  the  disdain  of  a  ejnic 
pfailoiopber;  and  he  consoled  himself  with  the  comfortable  reflection,  that 
the  people  despised  only  because  they  could  not  comprehend  him. 

The  Revolution  awakened  all  the  intellectual  activii;  of  the  French 
'ci4>ilol.  It  ushered  in  the  age  of  journaliam.  The  press  became  the 
echo  of  the  popular  excitement.  A  spirit  of  free  aud  fearless  discussion, 
hitherto  unknown,  was  manifest  on  every  aide,  and  a  multitude  of  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers  deluged  the  capitoh  and  all  France.  Mirebeau, 
in  his  Courier  de  Province,  had  sounded  the  first  blast  on  this  "  speaking 
trumpet  of  the  Revolution,"  as  it  had  been  aptly  called.  Presently  a  hoot 
'  of  joarnalists  sprang  up  on  every  side,  each  emulousty  pressing  forward 
'  in  the  race  of  progress  and  reform.  The  ReoaltUio*  of  Paris,  a  weekly 
paper,  edited  by  Loustalot,  had  a  circulation  of  300,000.  Its  motto  was 
strongly  characteristic  of  the  tiroes--"  Tie  great  appear  Co  us  great  only 
heeauie  we  are  on  our  kneet — let  ut  rise  I"  Brissot  edited  La  Patriate 
Franeais,  and  the  philosopher,  Condorcet,  La  Ckro»igue  de  Ports;  the 
Diecoun  de  la  Lanleme  was  written  by  the  brilliant  and  witty,  though 
versatile,  Camille  Deamoulina.  Below  these  swarmed  a  host  of  minor 
journals,  some  on  the  extremest  verge  of  radical  democracy,  such  aa  the 
Annates  Patriotisms,  by  Carra — the  Bouche  de  Fer,  by  Fauchet — the 
Orateur  d»  Peupie,  by  Fr^roQ,  and  the  Journal  det  JaeMns,  by  Laclos. 
It  was  upon  this  boundless  and  stirring  field  that  the  cynical  spirit  of 
Uarat  now  prompted  him  to  enter.  He  commenced  his  journal,  L'Awn 
dm  Peuple—  from  which  was  derived  his  sabsequent  title  of  "  People's 
Friend  " — a  publication  the  most  radical,  the  most  violent,  the  most  cor-  , 
fupting  of  the  public  morals  of  any  that  bad  preceded  it,  or  of  any  that 
Tea  destined  to  succeed  it,  if  we  exoept,  perhaps,  alone,  Bebett'a  laf»> 
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nous  Ptre  Dudkeme.  BriMot,  who  had  b«en  ttia  friend  of  Ilfarat  belor« 
the  Revolution,  when  eTerj  other  man's  hand  was  apinat  him— ~«rba  had 
fbllnwetl  his  experimenta  for  KTeral  years,  and  had  dune  various  acu  of 
kindness  fur  him  ont  of  pure  good  feeling  and  eompaasion,  such  aa  piil^ 
liabing  eitracu  from  his  works,  with  cooimendalorr  notices,  procuriog  hin 
a  sate  for  his  books  and  chests  of  instruments,  snd  e?en  sharing  bis  purss 
with  him  when  he  was  in  distress,  now  undertook  to  advertise  Marat'a 
JTAmi  An  Peufle  with  a  eulogiam,  tittle  thinking,  as  he  says,  "  thai  a 
wriier  who  had  anj  respect  for  himself  could  become  so  degraded  as  to 
make  use  of  a  style  so  vile,  scandalous  snd  atrocious,  or  violate  every 
principle,  every  law,  so  far  as  to  calumniate  the  most  virtuous  men,  and 
preach  massacre  and  pillage  I" 

Harat's  paper  soon  became  notorioos  in  the  capitol.  It  was  filled  with 
the  most  intemperate  language  and  violent  invective  ;  with  the  grossest 
abuse  of  the  royal  family  and  the  court  ;  with  denunciations  of  tlie  aris- 
tocracy, and  with  the  most  fulsome  adulations  of  the  people.  It  wm 
eagerly  eireulsled  and  read  among  the  lowest  dregs  of  the  pt^ulace,  and 
its  author  at  once  acquired  an  unenviable  celebrily.  The  influence  t^ 
this  print  was  the  more  widespread  and  dangerous,  inasmuch  aa  iia  moot 
exaggerated  and  violent  articles  were  penned  with  a  certain  vigor  of  sryle, 
and  with  a  fearless  independence  of  lone,  that  ohiined  in  with  the  highly 
excited  state  of  the  public  feeling.  Nor  can  it  be  denied,  that  Marat, 
with  all  his  exlravsgaace  and  frenay,  possewed  an  acute  and  ready  mind, 
and  an  intellect  an  ont«  clear  and  penetrating.  His  mind  may  possibly 
have  bordered  on  insanity,  as  has  been  supposed,  but  we  cannot  hdp 
thinking,  there  was  too  much  "  method  in  his  madness"  for  any  one  to 
have  sustained  against  him  the  plea  of  lunacy.  He  was  no  more  insann 
in  laboring  to  overthrow  existing  government  aud  society  than  he  had 
been  in  making  his  ingeuioua  philosophic  experiments  in  order  lo  ov^ 
tiirow  the  academy ;  no  more  mad  in  attacking  Lafayette  and  Mirabean, 
than  he  bad  been  in  applying  all  the  astuteness  of  his  intellect  to  destroy 
the  reputations  of  Newton  and  Franklin. 

Marat,  though  sccused  of  cowardice,  certainly  exhibited  in  the  earlier 
years  of  the  Revolution  a  moral  courage,  which  would  have  been  highly 
creditable  to  a  better  man.  Of  alt  the  prominent  journalists,  he  elona, 
by  his  violence  and  imprudence,  exposed  himself  to  constant  persecution, 
and  was  obliged,  for  months  at  a  time,  to  lie  concealed  in  caverns  and 
cellars,  to  escape  the  arm  of  the  law.  boon  slier  the  fall  of  the  Bastile 
he  publicly  declared  in  his  paper  that  the  National  Assembly  was  too  lull 
of  arislocrata  to  accomplish  anything,  and  that  all  the  service  it  could 
now  do  the  public  was,  to  dissolve  and  make  room  for  a  better.  He  also 
denounced  the  Mnnicipality,  sitting  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  aa  a  set  of  im- 
beciles aud  idiots,  for  which  outrage  they  launched  their  writ  of  arrest  at 
him,  but  he  escaped,  and  concealed  himself  in  some  subterranean  abode, 
from  which  his  paper  continued  regularly  to  issue,  filled  with  more  violent 
language  than  before.  Again  and  again  were  warrants  issued  for  this 
man,  but  always  without  success.  Among  his  defenders  was  Danlon, 
who  declared,  that  in  a  case  of  persecution  like  Marat's,  "  force  ought  to 
be  resisted  by  force."  In  the  yesr  1790,  Lafayette  in  person,  at  the  head 
of  a  party  of  patrols,  besieged  his  house,  but  Marat  found  refuge  at  tbo 
■bode  of  an  actress,  whose  husband,  a  partisan  of  bis,  was  induced  to 
■dmit  him.    Is  the  various  attempts  made  to  arrest  him,  he  mtnsged  to 
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conce^  himaeiriti  cellan,  in  tbo  vaiiltB  of  the  Cordelien,  ind  the  ol^ 
Bcurest  corners  of  Paris,  frorn  whicli  he  seat  forth  his  paper,  which  regu- 
larly appeared,  and  was  openly  hnwkecl  about  the  streets,  assuming  • 
more  ferocious  itid  un compromising  tone,  as  its  author  became  ioAwad 
by  the  persecutions  that  were  onceasitigly  wageiJ  against  hJoi. 

The  pen  of  Marat  was  not  conhued  to  general  subjects.  He  ne*er 
hesitated  to  attack  indifiduBls  ;  and  his  journal  was  couitantlj  filled  with 
bitter  and  saTSge  personalitiea.  The  reputation  of  the  most  exalted  pa* 
triot  waa  not  safe  from  his  assaults.  He  collected,  with  indefatigabis 
industry,  from  every  qusrter,  facts,  circunistsnces,  suspicions,  and  d» 
nounced  his  victim  with  a  fury  and  an  audacity  tliat  seemed  nearer  akin 
to  the  nature  of  a  fiend  than  a  man.  One  by  one  the  leaders  of  the  Rev<y 
lulion  were  pierced  by  the  poisoned  ahafts  of  this  moral  oulcsst.  He 
saw  aristocrats  all  around  him,  even  among  the  most  accredited  patrinta, 
and  he  attacked  all  alike,  without  partiality  and  without  discrimination. 
He  waa  one  of  the  first  to  penetrste  the  designs  of  Mirsbeau,  and  he  a*- 
■ailed  that  distinguished  man  in  the  full  blace  of  his  populaiily.  Accord- 
ing to  him,  the  Assembly  was  full  of  traitors;  it  was  necessary  (o  erect 
eight  hundred  gibbets,  for  ss  many  of  the  nstional  deputiea,  and  to  hang 
op  Mirabeau  upon  the  first  of  them.  Lafayette,  too,  at  the  head  of  the 
National  Guard  at  that  time,  the  most  powerful  and  one  of  the  moat 
^npular  men  in  France,  he  denounced  with  the  same  bitterneas.  The 
following  is  an  extract  from  one  of  those  papers,  which  he  burled  forth 
tike  fire-brands,  to  kindle  into  fury  the  passions  of  the  multitude: — 

■'  What  b  Lafayette  doing — ia  be  a  dope  or  an  accomplice  T  Why  doss  he 
leave  free  the  avenaea  of  the  palace,  which  ia  only  open  for  vengeance  or  flight  1 
Why  do  we  leave  the  Revolation  iueomplere.  and  also  leave  id  the  bands  of  onr 
erowoed  enemy,  still  in  the  midst  of  us,  the  time  to  overcume  and  dpitro;  it  T 
Do  joa  not  see  that  specie  is  disuppeai'ing  and  asaignsts  discredited  I  What 
means  [he  assBmhling  □□  your  frontier  of  emigniDtB  nnd  armed  bcdies,  who  are 
advHiicing  to  encioie  ;nii  in  a  circle  of  iron?  What  are  your  miniatFra  doing t 
Why  it  not  the  property  of  emijjrants  confiscated,  their  houses  burnt,  their  hpada 
set  at  B  price  1  In  whose  bands  arc  arms  1  In  the  hands  of  traitors.  Who 
command  your  troopa  !  Traitors.  Who  hold  the  keys  of  your  strong  places  T 
Traitors,  traitors,  tptitora — everywhere  traitors;  and  ia  this  jialace  of  treason, 
the  kin^  of  trsitors,  the  hiog!  Wntch! — watch! — a  great  blow  is  preparing — is 
ready  to  bant ;  if  you  do  not  prevent  it  by  a  counter  blow,  more  sudden,  more 
lerriUe,  the  people  and  liberty  are  annihilated !" 

By  such  terrible  appeals  was  this  man,  an  outcast  from  society,  pro- 
scribed by  the  law,  shut  up  by  day  in  his  subterranean  cavera,  and 
prowling  at  night  by  stealdi  through  the  deserted  streets  of  the  city,  - 
■lowtj  and  surely  corrupting  the  public  morals,  and  familiarizing  the 
ininda  of  the  people  with  ideas  of  terror  and  bloodshed. 

After  the  cluee  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  the  terrible  influence  (^ 
this  Mrange  man  upon  the  public  mind  became  more  and  more  viaible. 
He  preached  in  his  journal  openly,  revolt,  pillage,  murder  and  bloodshed. 
His  mind,  accnstomed  to  abstractions  and  philostiphicat  speculations,  nu 
gradually  maturing  a  system  the  most  atrocious  that  ever  entered  into  the 
bead  of  civilized  man.  According  to  his  ideas,  society  needed  purifica- 
tion— the  country  was  full  of  aristocrats  who  ought  to  be  exterminated. 
He  computed  that  it  was  necessary  to  massacre  S60,000  partixain  or  tha 
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M  order  af  lUng*  in  ■•■•,  and  withAot  disorimHiation ;  liberlj  an4 

«qiialiiy  ooulii  Iw  propiliMted  only  \tj  t  holooaiist  of  human  victifiiB.  For 
the  tank  (irpuriryiiig  nueiaty,  lie  prcpoted  thai  a  dictator  should  be  a|> 
pnintfld,  wilt)  the  Mole  power  to  poiul  out  victiroe  and  order  them  to  death; 
anil  ihnt  Uii«  diotalur  ahould  hiite  a  cannon  bait  attached  to  hia  leg,  in 
order  that  he  might  be  always  in  the  power  of  the  people.  Aniither  itf 
bis  favorite  nieaaures  was,  that  the  Assembly  should  cause  the  sTi>tocraia 
to  be  marked,  by  ordering  them  to  wear  a  white  ribbon,  and  pas^  a  de- 
cree, tnaking  it  lawful  r>r  any  one  to  kill  them  when  three  or  more  were 
found  together.  The  fact  of  his  having  conceived  s  system  sii  horrid 
and  revoitiiifr,  eeems  to  countenance  the  opinion  th!it  Marat  was  actually 
«  raaniao.  But  this  opinion  is  atrsngdy  xhaken  when  we  turn  to  hii 
writings,  and  ghuee  over  ihoae  clear,  forcible,  nervoua  sentences,  aome 
•f  whii:h  atrike  upon  the  heart  like  tbe  point  of  a  dagger.*  It  is  to  be 
observed,  however,  that  the  open  avowal  of  these  airocinus  tentimenu 
was  received  with  horror  bj  all  aare  the  worst  part  of  the  Parisian  p<ipii- 
lace  ;  and  it  must  be  recorded  to  the  credit  of  the  Legislilive  Assembly, 
ifaat  it  pissed  a  dei^refl  of  accusiition  sgainai  the  agitatur,  and  endeavored 
to  bring  him  to  trial.  Marat,  however,  escaped  this  time,  finding  refuge 
in  the  house  uf  an  obscure  advocate,  where  he  lay  concealed  nniil  after 
tht  events  of  the  10th  of  August. 

It  wk*  in  this  retreat  that  Barbaroos,  with  whom  be  had  fi>rmerly  cai>' 
responded  on  philosophical  subjectii,  was  prevailed  upon,  just  on  the  eva 
of  the  infunection,  to  visit  him.  Marat  unfolded  in  detsil  bis  execrable 
■yi-tem  tn  the  young  patriot,  who  listened  to  these  insane  ravinjjs  witli 
iJ(<concealed  disgust  and  horror.  He  entered  upon  an  arithnetlcat  calcu- 
lation, sh'>wing  how  two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  aristocrats  might  be 
naasacred  in  one  day.  ''  Givu  me,"  ssid  he,  "  two  hundred  Neapolitans, 
the  knife  in  their  right  hand,  and  a  mulT  in- their  ted  in  aerve  for  a 
buckler,  and  with  these  I  wilt  traverse  France  ahd  complete  the  Revnlo- 
limi."  Wearitd  with  the  life  lie  had  been  forced  tn  lead  fur  two  years 
paat  at  Paris,  where  he  hid  been  hunted  tike  an  outlaw  or  a  wild  beast, 
from  one  place  of  concealment  to  another,  he  begged  Barbnrnuic  to  send 
him  in  disguise  with  a  letter  of  reooniinetidatiim  to  HarReillex,  hoping, 
in  that  city,  so  enihusiaslically  republican,  to  be  better  appreciated  than 

*  B«ad,fa'  exompla,  tho  (uHowhig,  in  which  ba  relotM  a  omiTenatioD  with  Bobaa> 

"Th*  fint  word  ho  adJretaed  to  me  w«i  sreprniich  for  h»vinf  dippoil  my  pen  in 
the  HfxxlorihBBiianiieii  iif  liherty — for  alwHyi  (noaking  oflhi)  eoid,  llie  «xo  hihI  Ibe 
pnifinrd;  cnial  wonl*.  which  nur|no«ti(nisbly  my  n-arl  w.ialddisiynw.  miil  my  princi- 
PIm  dwcnnlit.  I  nuilecaivad  him.  '  Learn.'  I  mhI.  '  thnt  ni;r  credit  wiih  llie  pniple 
«oea  iHit  depend  on  aijt  idea*,  but  on  my  ntJacity,  ibe  duriug  impat'MiMly  of  my  mind, 
my  ciie»  of  rage,  deipair,  aud  fiuy,  a^jaiuH  the  wfcluhei  who  inipede  tbe  actiuu  uf  tho 
Bovuluti'iD.' 
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n  of  the  aiealM  of  the  5tb  and  6'b  ol  Ouinber.  1  wonlrl  have  immukied  t 

'  jiile ;  after  the  mHiwiere  til'  (he  Cl»ini|i-<]p- Mill's,  hint  I  Inil  linil  twii  tlmn- 
.  ininntFd  with  tlia  name  nii"nlmeiit  an  myself.  I  wnuld  havM  gone  at  ibeir 
kemt  luitiib  Lnbyettaiii  the  mklaCnrhis  battnliinii  n(  brifanli.  bunit  llw  kina  >b  hia 
palace,  ami  cut  tbn  tbranta  of  our  Htmciuua  rapn'KiiIaiive*  on  their  very  seat*.''  Evan 
Bu1>espierre,bele1I>u*.  liHeiiLit  to  Uim  willi  ii9'ri|^ht  Hid  turned  [wle.  "  Mefi  liim," 
adili  MsiM,  *■  with  sumething  like  cout«mpt.    I  bad  seen  au  buuast  mull,  tut  nota 
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At  Paris.  But  BnrlMroui,  whrwe  gnneroui  natare  reroHed  at  theae  inn» 
ftrous  iileaii,  terused,  and  lefi  ibe  wretch,  wbom  he  thought  bsaDe,  to  hU 
own  murdernus  reveries. 

During  the  insurrection  of  the  lOih  of  Auguiit,  and  the  attack  apoa 
thv  pHlace,  Mnrat,  rearful  for  his  persona)  safely,  lay  concealed  in  ji 
c<>llar,  where,  it  ia  said,  Dnninn  had  i<ecreted  him.  When  the  issue  nf  the 
cnntest  was  known  he  emerged  from  his  dark  reireut,  and  all  danger 
being  over,  waa  seen  ostentaiinusly  displaying  himself  with  a  drawn  swnrd, 
and  parading  at  the  head  uf  the  Ujr^ellai^'e  through  the  atreela  of  Paria, 
The  aubterranenn  life  of  this  moral  bisMi  naiune  waa  now  at  an  end. 
Henceftirth,  he  left  hia  cavernous  8bode5,  and  stalked  abroad  opetilr  into 
tht  light  at  diiy.  The  mystic  oracles  of  [his  dark  prophet  of  evil  were  do 
mnre  heard  lo  issue  from  the  .frnwels  of  the  earth — no  man  knowing 
whence  ihey  came;  nor  by  the  fitful  torch-light,  amid  the  gloom  of 
«aterns  and  church-raahs,  did  be  any  longer  prepare  his  unhnly  incanta- 
tions ;  but  emergirii;  from  his  dark  retreat,  he  walked  abrond,  "  like  the 
f»erii1ence  at  nnon-dny,"  unchallenged,  among  the  busy  thousands  of  the 
ctpital,  upon  whose  bewildered  ears  again  fell  the  harsh  croaking  of  that 
fiend-like  voice,  which  rose  louder  and  wilder  than  before  above  the 
«tillne3a  which  terror  was  already  ^preadiug  like  a  pall  over  the  doomed 
city  t 

After  the  (all  of  the  throne,  the  journal  of  Marat,  now  eaf^  from  public 
persecuiion,  assumed  a  more  extravagant  and  licentious  tone  than  ever. 
He  changed  its  name,  and  the  Aim  dv  Peuple  became  the  Jnuntaldc  la 
RqmbHqut.  The  fortune  of  the  agitator  was  evidecily  rising  with  the 
times.  He  succeeded  in  procuring  what  be  called  ''the  restoration"  of 
no  lesn  than  four  printing  presses  of  royalist  establishments,  which  had 
been  auppressed  on  the  downfall  of  the  king,  and  which  he  insisted  had 
been  snatched  away  from  him,  in  teas  palmy  dayn,  by  "  the  traitor.  La- 
fayeiie  !"  In  the  new  insurrectional  munteipaliiy,  which  met  at  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  Marat,  in  company  with  Robespierre,  had  a  seat,  and 
«Ten  a  seat  of  honor — a  tribtme  particalitre  waa  ataigned  him.  So 
Mrnitgely  had  the  times  changed!  The  moral  outcast,  the  mntineer  of 
•ociety,  lying  in  cellars  and  dungeons,  execrated  hy  all  mankind,  was  now 
not  only  tolerated  and  endured,  but  raised  lo  the  dignKy  of  a  legislator 
in  the  municipal  council,  and  even  assigned  a  seat  of  honor  in  the  lurhu- 
lent  body  of  which  he  was  a  member  t 

The  circiinutances  which  led  to  the  September  massacre,  hare  been 
already  briefly  narrated  in  the  preceding  sketch  of  Danton.  Marat  was 
'■  prominent  actor  in  this  tragedy.  The  imminence  of  the  public  danger 
which  drore  other  mindn  to  despair,  merely  furnished  the  occasion  for 
'bim  to  plot,  and  partially  carry  out  his  cold-blooded  and  merciless  system 
•f  extermination.  The  arrests  during  the  forty-eight  hours,  were  made 
by  the  committee  of  turveittanee  nrer  which  he  presided.  While  three 
hnndred  midnight  assassins  were  marching  from  prison  to  prison,  and 

C'ling  up  the  court-yards  of  the  Abbaye,  the  Bic^tre,  and  La  Force,  with 
lape  of  alain,  Marat  looked  on  with  demoniac  satisfiiciion,  gloniing  over 
the  carnage  with  the  cold  eye  of  that  horrible  philosophy  which  made 
bim  upon  system  a  monnter  and  a  Rend.  It  is  even  said  of  bim  thai  he 
proposed  to  bet  the  prisons  on  fire  I  And  when  the  work  of  carnage 
waa  «itded,  h»  eat  biiuaelf  eoolly  down  to  pen  -a  aircnlM-  to  all  the  eua^ 
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nuD«fl  or  France,  applauding  Ibe  aia*Mcres,  and  urging  the  departmsnl* 
to  imitate  Paris,  'i'hat  faoioiia  circular  clowa  witli  the  li^Uowiog 
paaaage  :— 

"  Apprited  that  bHrbarDDi  h(ird«a  are  nmrchrng  agaitiit  it,  the  ceniciaDa  of 
Parw  httxena  to  inform  its  brethren  in  all  the  departoieDta,  that  part  nf  the 
ferocitioa  coDfpimtois  coofitied  id  Ibe  pri«o(ii,  have  been  put  lodnlhbythe 
people  :  acU  ofjiatice,  whicii  appear  to  it  indispenanble  for  repreuiog  h;  terror 
the  legioni  of  tniitora  enGom]Ma«ed  ttj  its  watU,  at  tfaa  momeDt  if  ben  thaj  if  aro 
about  to  march  againBt  tha  enemy  ;  aod  no  doabt  the  nHlian.  after  a  long  aariea 
ef  treaaona  which  hare  broojtht  it  to  the  brink  oi  the  ebyaa,  wiU  eagerly  adopt 
Ait  lutfid  and  nectuary  e^^edienL  and  all  the  Fraoch  will  lay  like  IM  Pa- 
riaiana — '  wa  are  marching  agninat  the  eoem;,  aod  we  frill  not  leaf e  behind  «• 
kriganda  to  murder  our  wivea  and  our  cbildreo.' " 

The  circular  was  aigned  hj  Marit,  Ser^nl,*  and  five  others, 
membera  of  the  committee  of  iurveilla»eii ;  but  it  met  with  no  other  rfr- 
■ponse  from  all  parts  of  France  aare  a  deep  and  unifersal  expreeaiim  of 
norror. 

The  society  o^the  Jacobins,  of  which  Marat  ww  a  member,  after  mash 
(^position,  presented  bis  name  as  a  candidate  for  a  seal  in  the  Nalioital 
Conrention.  He  was  elected,  with  Danton,  Robespierre,  and  others,  hf 
the  city  of  Paris.  His  Grat  appearance  in  the  tribune  was  onlj  a  few 
daja  after  the  Conrention  asaembled.  It  waa  on  the  exciting  dtacusakw 
which  epruug  up  on  the  question  of  the  diclatorahip.  The  name  of  HarM 
was  mentioDeil  in  the  debate,  in  connexion  with  some  placarda  of  his,  ia 
which,  as  was  said,  he  openly  urged  the  creation  of  a  dictator.  To  the 
surprise  of  all,  Marat  demanded  permiSBion  to  apeak.  Some  of  the  new 
members  bed  not  yet  aeea,  though  all  bad  beard  of  the  4mi  du  Peupte, 
and  an  eager  curioaily  was  manifested  to  see  him.  As  the  veritable 
Marat  himself  stepped  forth,  his  deformed  figure,  clothed  with  n)ualid 
garments,  hia  huge  head  covered  with  a  sIotcdIj  cap,  hia  hideous,  aallow 
features,  dialorted  with  a  aarcaatic  araile,  the  dingust  of  the  deputies 
could  no  longer  be  restrained,  and  a  cry  of  "  down  1  down  !"  burst  forth 
at  once  on  every  side  of  the  chamber.  A  smile  of  disdain  played  upoB 
his  thin  lip,  as,  with  an  air  of  indescribable  nonctalaace  he  laid  hia  dirty 
cap  upon  the  tribune,  Gszing  round  the  assembly,  he  commenced  hi> 
apeech  in  a  tone  of  infinite  assurance  and  seir-possesaioB  which  rare^ 
faila  to  Bllracl  the  attention  of  an  audience  : — "  I  bare  a  great  sumlwr  i^ 
persoDal  enemies  in  this  assembly."  "All!"  waa  the  loud  reapoan. 
The  speaker  continued,  without  the  slightest  change  of  feature: — "I 
hare  a  great  number  of  personal  enemies  in  this  assembly.  I  recall  tbesn 
to  a  sense  of  decency.  Let  them  spare  their  ferocious  clamors  against  a 
iRsu  who  has  aerved  liberty  and  tbemselvea  more  than  they  think."  He 
then  proceeded  at  length  to  speak  of  the  dictatorahip,  openly  arowing  his 
sentiments,  and  unfolding  his  idea  of  what  this  dictator  should  be,  and 
declaring  that  be  alone,  of  all  the  political  writers  of  France,  bsd  ad*»- 
eated  the  measure   as  the  only  expedient  for  cruahing  traitors  and   c«a- 

•  Bersant,  theterrori«tIate1jdiadat  MBraeillea,  at  theadnoced  ageorss.  M.  Hip- 
pol/le  Cnmol.  the  late  Minuter  o(  Fabliu  Inatmction  nnder  the  Proviiional  QnTern- 
ment,  n>oke  a  few  words  of  eulogy  over  his  grave.  SergmE  remained  a  Bapoblicoa 
to  diedav  of  bbdeatb,  and  was  freqamidf  beard  to  hlv  ifaai  ba  aavar  tagmamA  taw 
vote  in  tha  CoDTeDliini  for  thsinimnliBteaiecotioa  of  the  king. 
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^tiratore.  "  If  jtia  irtt  not  joaraelTCa  enlightened  ennagh  to  comprehvnd 
Be,"  be  added,  with  the  lame  imperlurbRbte  asaurvnce  h  before,  "m 
nocb  ihe  worse  far  you.  Suub.  is  my  opinion,  written,  signed,  and  pul>- 
licly  mainuiaed.  If  it  is  Talse,  it  would  be  right  to  cumbat  it,  to  en- 
lighten me,  and  not  to  denounce  me  lo  denpoiism.  I  have  been  accused 
M  ambiiion,  but  look  at  and  judge  me.  Had  I  but  condescended  to  Mt  a 
•rice  upon  my  silence,  I  might  have  been  gorged  with  gold,  and  I  am  poor. 
Persecuted  without  ceasing,  i  wandered  from  cellar  to  cellar,  and  I  bava 
preached  truth  from  a  wood-pile  "     One  of  the  deputies  read  a  pnper 

E Tinted  by  Marat  thai  day,  in  which  he  expressed  his  conviction  that  all 
is  effotts  to  save  the  people  would  end  in  nothing  without  a  fresh  inauiv 
reciion.  The  reading  of  this  paper  crested  the  most  vinlent  indignation, 
A  decree  of  accusation  was  demanded,  amid  cries  of, ''  To  the  Abbayel" 
"  To  the  guillotiue  !"  Marat  appeared  again  in  the  tribune,  and  with  tha 
nme  smile  of  bitter  derision,  recalled  his  enemies  "  to  a  sense  ofdecency." 
He  arowed  the  paper,  for  falsehood,  he  said,  never  approached  his  lips, 
and  fear  was  a  stranger  to  his  heart ;  made  some  expUnaiiona  in  respect 
lo  it,  and,  finally,  amid  the  tumult  of  the  assembly,  took  his  seal.  Noth- 
ing further  was  attempted  or  said  against  him.  As  yet.  he  was  too  much 
despised  to  be  feared ;  but  the  events  of  the  day  sdded  greatly  to  hia 
consideration,  and  tended  (o  increase  the  influence  of  his  detestable  joui^ 
nal  with  the  worst  part  of  the  populace. 

'  Dumouriez's  arrival  in  Paris  in  October,  1793,  furnished  for  Marat  a 
6iie  occasion  to  exhibit  his  cynical  spirit.  It  had  always  been  a  fHsbion 
arith  bim  to  attack  distinguished  men  while  at  the  height  of  their  popu- 
larity; and,  indeed,  the  poisoned  sfaafia  of  his  msiice,  though  fur  a  time 
warded  off,  rarely  failed  eventually  to  transfix  his  victim.  Thns  he  had 
denounced  Mirabeiu,  at  the  zenith  of  his  fame,  as  a  tniitor,  and  Lafa}'- 
eite  and  Bailly.  He  was  now  denouncing  Roland  and  Petioit,  and  Brissot, 
•nd  the  Girondina — the  homnei  (Tdtat,  as  he  contemptuously  called  them 
— 4nd  bad  already  began  to  sap  the  foundations  of  their  popularity.  Dii- 
jnouriez  was  now  in  the  full  blaze  of  his  glory,  fresh  rroiii  the  Reld  of  tliil 
triumphant  campaign  which  had  saved  the  Republic.  Marat  did  not 
hesitate  to  asssil  him  openly  in  his  journal  and  at  the  Jacobins.  He  pr^ 
tended  to  regard  him  as  a  proud  and  dissolute  aristocrat,  if  not  a  traitor. 
Tramping  up  some  charge  against  Dumouriez  of  punishing  two  republt- 
ean  battalions  with  severity,  for  having  murdered  four  Prussian  deserters 
in  cold  blood,  he  denounceil  him  at  the  Jacobins,  and  obtained  authority, 
in  company  with  two  other  members  of  the  club,  to  wait  upon  him  and 
demand  an  explanation.  Marat,  in  his  shabby  attire,  thrust  himselfupon 
the  general  in  the  midst  of  a  brilliant  entertainment,  al  the  house  of  the 
ffreat  actor,  Talma.  His  own  account  of  the  interview,  which  he  gave  iti 
tits  newiipaper,  differs  somewhat  from  that  of  Dumouriez.  The  latter  if 
doubtless  nearest  correct  The  general  eyed  the  intruder  for  a  moment 
with  a  look  of  cold  and  contemptuous  curiosity.  "  Aha  I"  said  he,  *'  ao 
jrou  are  the  man  they  call  Marat !"  at  the  same  time  turning  hid  back 
disdainfully  upon  him  and  walking  away." 

During  all  the  time   Marat  was  a  member  of  the  Convention,  be  co» 
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finnpd,  i>  befbrr,  edhing  hii  jxurnnt  with  hn  own  hnnd.     His  industry 

WHS  ceawlem  and  untiring;  his  ner*ously-BciirB  miiul  was  scsrcel;  ete* 
in  ■  state  ufrepnse.  He  paued  ail  his  lime  in  a  Mate  of  feverish  excit»- 
ment — in  the  tribune — in  the  Con*emiiin— editing  liis  new:<pHpnr — de- 
elaiming  at  the  Jacobins — ransacking  the  offices  of  the  minisiera,  and 
collecting  malerials  for  denouncing  hia  enemies.  In  one  of  the  numbera 
of  his  newspaper,  he  says  of  his  mode  of  life  at  this  time,  that  oat  of  tha 
■wentj-four  hours  he  allowed  but  two  for  sleep,  and  one  onlj  to  the  laM* 
■nd  his  domestic  concerns  :  thai  besides  two  lioura  dernied  to  his  dntf 
as  deputy,  he  regularly  spent  aix  in  collecting  the  complaints  of  a  multi- 
tude (if  anfiirtunsle  and  oppresaed  persona,  and  in  endeavoring  to  obtain 
redress  for  them ;  that  he  passed  the  remaining  hours  in  reading  and 
Answering  a  niultitude  of  letters,  and  in  writing  his  obsertations  oa 
public  events — in  receiting  denuncialiotts — in  ascertaining  the  veracity 
of  the  denouncers;  lastly,  in  editing  his  paper,  and  in  euperintendiiyg 
lh(  printing  of  a  great  work.  He  had  not  taken  a  quartvr  of  an  bour*! 
rscreatian,  he  said,  in  three  yenrs. 

It  is  not  a  little  singular  to  note  the  many  eSbrls  made,  even  in  the 
Gouvention,  for  the  impeachment  of  Hnrat,  and  the  cnnstaiit  difficulij 
attending  his  being  brought  to  trial.  On  the  lirst  of  Novernber,  I79i^ 
some  new  placards  of  his,  inciting  to  sedition  and  murder,  having  been 
brought  to  the  notice  nf  the  a^etnlily,  a  deputy  proposed  that  boih 
Louis  XVI.  and  Marat,  whom  he  stigmatized  as  a  "man  worthy  lo  btt 
king,"  should  be  brought  to  trial.  Nuihins,  however,  was  done  on  tiM 
subject,  save  to  appoint  a  cotnmittee  to  investigsle  these  denanciatinnK 
The  committee's  report  was  delayed  until  long  aAprwards.  In  the  roesB 
tune  the  king  was  brought  to  trial,  and  Marat  voted  for  his  death. 

Al^er  this  event,  his  paper  became  still  bolder  in  tone,  and  more  start- 
ling in  its  doctrines.  On  the  morning  of  the  25th  of  February,  in  th« 
midst  of  the  dearth  and  famine  which  then  overt<pread  Paris,  and  whila 
ifae  city  was  ringing  with  denunciations  of  the  "  roresiallera"  and  ihv 
rich,  the  Journal  r/e  la  Repuhfique  appeared  to  excite  the  frantic  mult^ 
tade  to  pillage,  as  it  had  hereinlbre  excited  it  to  insurrection  and  mnr- 
der.  "In  every  country,"  aaid  this  atrocious  publication,  "  where  tht 
rights  of  the  people  are  not  empty  titles,  ostentatiously  recorded  in  a 
«ere  declaration,  t/ie  plundtr  of  a'few  lAopi,  and  tAe  hanging  ofihefort- 
ttalUn  ot  tkiir  doort,  would  soon  put  a  mop  in  these  malversaiionai 
which  are  driving  five  millions  of  men  to  despair,  and  catising  thousands 
to  perish  from  want."  Accordingly,  in  the  afternoon  nf  that  very  d.iy,  a 
nob- collected  in  the  streets  of  Pari^,  and  commenced  the  work  of 
breaking  open  and  plundering  the  shops  of  the  grocers.  The  riotera 
were  finally  dispersed  by  the  soldiery ;  and  Mnriit,  when  he  saw  the  ou^■ 
Mge  condemned  Rven  by  the  Jacobina,  had  the  shameless  effrontery  to 
come  np  in  the  evening  to  that  dub,  and  impute  the  disorders  of  tba 
day  to  the  Girondins. 

Tha  next  dny  the  Girondin,.  Lasource,  denounced  him  in  the  Convention, 
and  proposed  a  new  decree  of  accusaiiou.  Buzot  followed  upon  the 
•■me  side  of  the  quewtion.  in  an  eloquer.t  hnrangiie,  which  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  shrill  voice  of  Mnrat,  "  Well,  then,  since  you  have  lo<t  all 
sense  of  decency,  pass  your  decree  of  accuaniinn  !"  Amid  the  tumult 
which  followed,  the  decree  was  passed  ;  but  llie  accused  sgaiu  ri>uiid  tha 
oieaiu,  fur  the  time,  of  eluding  the  law. 
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■  The  Otrmidins,  however,  f>re3«ed  the  wotsatimi  nf  Mtint  wilh  greiti 
vigor,  nnd  Rnil);,  oii  the  I  lib  of  April,  I7!>3,  on  the  ifccnsion  of  sntna 
■ew  nnri  (luirageoui  piittlicttion  of  ilie  agitaiiir  agaiiitrt  the  CnnTeniioitf 
the  deciee  was  passed,  nni  he  was  tent  twfure  the  te*iiluiii>iiary  tribaual,' 
vhich  had  ilien  jiiat  been  crested.  But  Mdmt's  enemieH  had  uncoti- 
•cinunly  prepared  fur  him  a  populnr  trinmpli.  The  rcvohitinnarj  Iribu- 
■■l  acquitted  the  "  Friond  of  the  People  ;"  and  on  the  S4th  of  April  b« 
was  borne  back  to  the  ConTcntion,  over  the  headd  oF  the  crowd,  anA 
•OTored  with  garlands.  That  eTeninii,  at  the  Jacobins,  Marat  was  re- 
•eired  almost  as  ■  divinity.  Crowns  of  fluwers  were  placed  upon  tho 
hrow  of  the  people's  champion,  which  he  laid  aside  with  disdain.  He 
bad  now  reached  the  summit  of  his  power.  Never  before  had  he  i>poltea 
iriih  such  an  air  of  enmmand  and  insolent  sraurance  :  "  Send  me  thai 
list  t"  he  exclaimed  ;  "  I  will  pick  out  the  names  of  such  persons  in  tho 
departments  of  the  edtninislratinn  as  ought  tn  be  dismissed,  and  such  as 
Might  to  be  retained,  and  signify  the  result  to  the  ministers."  Even 
Robespierre  was  cowed  by  his  audacity.  He  auggesied  to  Marat  that 
Ihe  society  could  not,  without  compromising  itself,  communicate  with  th« 
ministers ;  and  Maril  coolly  replied :  "  A  patriot  so  pure  m  myself  may 
eommunicaie  with  the  deril."* 

By  the  riolence  of  his  wriiinits,  Marat  contributed  greatly  to  the  down* 
fall  nf  the  Girondins.  Regarded  aioce  bis  act^uitlsl  as  an  nranle  oS 
patriotism,  he  exercised  a  fearful  inltuence  over  the  populace.  He  openly 
preached  insnrrection,  and  secretly  plotted  with  the  conspirators  to 
accomplish  it.  On  the  rRght  of  the  tst  of  June  the  "  People's  Friend," 
himself,  stole  with  swift  footsteps  through  the  halls  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
tnd  clambered  alflne  into  the  clock  tower.  It  was  his  shrunk,  yet  atiU 
nervous  arm,  which  that  nia[ht  woke  the  pen)  of  the  tocsin,  that  roused 
•nee  more  into  Bahel-life  the  thousands  of  the  capital,  and  sounded  thd 
death-knell  of  the  Girondins.  And  on  the  following  day,  while  the  cart- 
oon of  the  Faubourgs  were  pointed  against  the  Convention,  and  the 
populace  were  loudly  demanding  the  hende  of  the  twenty-one  depuliea, 
Marat  mounted  the  tribune  with  the  list  of  the  proscribed  Girondins  in 
fcia  hand,  and  with  scowling  eye  and  frantic  gesture,  dictated  to  the 
tasembly  what  namen  to  erase  and  what  to  insert  among  the  victims. 
"The  list  is  faulty,"  he  eKclaimed;  "strike  out  the  names  of  that  old 
gossip  DussauU.of  the  weak-minded  Lsnilienas,  of  Ducos,  guilty  only  of 
some  erroneous  opinions,  but  incnp.thle  of  becoming  a  counter-revolu- 
tionary leader,  and  add  Fermoni  and  Vulaz^  to  the  lict,  who  ought  to  be 
•nd  are  not  there  I"  The  Convention  listened- without  a  murmur  to  the 
MHcie  of  ihe  mob,  and  obeyed.  Amid  the  shouts  of  the  lowest  rabble  in 
Paris,  at  the  bidding  of  Hsrai,  ibe  decree  of  accusation  was  passed 
■gainst  the  Girondins. 

But  the  days  of  the  miscreant  were  already  nnmbered.  The  horror 
that  his  principles  and  his  very  name  excited  anmng  all  save  his  ohii  act 
herenis,jhe  worst  class  of  the  itopiilace,  raised  up  an  avenger.  A  young 
and  bfautiful  girl,  of  a  romantic  nature  and  a  dauntlew  heart,  whose 
enthusiasm,  it  may  be  said,  bordi-red  almost  upon  insanity,  conceived  iha 
idea  of  putting  an  end  in  the  troubles  of  her  country  by  destroying,  whfa 
her  own  band,  the  monster  who  had  o¥erthrown  the  Girondins,  and  waa 
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fiUing  Priocc  with  terror.  The  nunaofllHs  jomif  aalliuriMtwMCbMk 
kttte  Cnrday.  With  >  loflier  spirit  ibui  thil  wbicn  iterted  ih«  MmI  oI 
Brutus,*  she  resdved,  at  the  certain  sacrifice  of  ber  omi  life,  to  etrik* 
him  to  the  bean  io  his  place  in  the  Convention. 

Charlotte  Cordaj  left  her  fslber's  family  and  ber  residence  in  Cam, 
on  her  stern  m'tsaiont  on  Tuesdaj,  ihe  9th  of  Jul;,  1793.  Her  aeeret 
was  locked  in  her  own  bosom.  Barbironz  had  giren  her  a  letter  to  tbe 
deputy  Duperret,  with  whom  she  pretended  she  had  some  matter  of  busi- 
aess  to  IransacL  Arriving  in  Paris,  she  delivered  her  letter,  trattucted 
ber  business,  and  baring  secretly  purchased  a  large  abeith  knife,  lepsired 
to  ihe  Convention.  Hirat  was  nut  preseni,  and  she  learned  that  be  waa 
confined  at  home  by  sickness.  Returning  to  the  inn  where  she  lodged, 
•he  sddressed  a  note  to  him,  stating  that  she  was  from  Caen,  the  seat  ofthe 
rebelIti>ii,wheresomeof  the  prnscribedGirondinshad  Hed — thatshewould 
"  pnt'it  into  his  power  to  do  France  a  great  service,"  and  earnestly  re- 
quested an  interview.  To  this  letter  no  answer  was  received.  She 
addressed  him  another,  and  still  no  answer.  But  though  obstacles  ioier- 
vened,  though  unexpected  diSiculties  spring  up  on  every  side,  tho  stern 
resolve  of  Charlotte  Corday  does  not  for  an  instant  waver.  And  that 
reaolva  will  lie  acBompliabed.  The  doom  of  Marat  is  written — the  r«- 
raoraelesa  finger  of  destiny  is  already  pointing  out  the  ^ol  where  shall 
meet,  face  to  face,  the  avenger  and  the  victim  1 

The  residence  of  Marat  was  in  the  Rut  dt  tEatle  dt  MedieiMt.  His 
establishment  consisted  of  himself  and  a  housekeeper,  a  young  womui 
whom,  as  was  said  by  one  of  his  adherents,  "  ht  took  to  wife  one  fine 
day  before  the  face  of  the  sun."  He  lived  in  a  style  of  severe  vimplicitj 
—even  poverty.  After  the  events  of  the  2d  of  June,  when  he  fqund  that 
Ihe  Girondins  were  not  immediately  sent  to  the  scafTDld,  he  took  it  into 
his  head,  through  some  extravagant  and  ridiculous  freak,  tit  slay  awaj 
from  the  Convention.  He  did  so  for  a  fortnight,  but  seeing  that  very 
little  concern  was  manifested  on  account  of  his  absence,  he  again  resumed 
his  seat.  But  disease  had  laid  hold  of  him,  and  since  the  beginning  of 
July  he  had  been  obliged  to  remain  at  home.  Part  of  his  lime  was  spent 
in  his  bath,  where  he  lay,  with  writing  materials  on  a  three-legged  Bio<d 
beside  him,  never  for  a  moment  relaxing  his  restlesg  activity — preparing 
articles  for  his  journal,  and  composing  letter  afler  letter,  filled  with  tfas 
most  arrogaol  complaints  to  the  Convention,  which  he  accused  of  not 
paying  him  a  respectful  attention. 

It  was  on  Saturday  evening,  the  13tn  of  July,  1793,  that  the  strange 
scene  was, enacted,  which  the  pencil  of  the  Jacobin  painter,  David,  siiV 
■eqiiently  transferred  to  the  canvass — the  death  scene  of  Marat.  The 
"  Friend  of  the  People"  lay  in  his  bath,  with  pen  and  paper  before  him. 
He  was  engaged  upon  the  last  act  of  his  life — denouncing  to  the  Con- 
Tention  Biron  and  Cuttine,  the  generals  at  the  heed  of  tbe  Bepublican 
armies.  Upon  the  loose  leaves  scattered  around  him  were  imprinted  the 
bitter  maledictions  of  a  pen  whose  letters  were  traced  in  blood — the  pen 
of  a  dyine  man— dying  "  as  by  a  slow  fire,"  like  Mirabe^u,  kindle<l  up 
in  bis  veini  by  his  revolutionary  excesses ;~~and  these  last  biuer  ineledio- 
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tiooa  of  his  were  dntitied,  like  poUoned  arrows,  to  rukla  in  ibe  wound 
ihcf  inflicted,  eTen  unto  the  death  of  the  Tictim,  when  the  wiiheied  hand 
that  penned  them  should  lie  mouldering.* 

About  8  o'clock  in  the  evening,  a  gentle  rap  waa  heard  at  tbe  dnor, 
and  tbe  low,  aweet  voice  or  a  woman,  requesting  instant  audience  with 
citizen  Marat,  The  housekeeper  refused  admittance,  but  the  quick  ear 
of  the  invalid  had  detected  that  Ilia  visitor  was  from  Cslvados,  the  seat 
of  the  insurrection,  and  be  at  once  ordered  her  to  be  edmilled.  Char- 
lotte Cordaj  stood  in  the  presence  of  Marat  Calm  and  beautiful  as  a 
marble  statue,  her  cheeka  all  roseate  with  the  flush  of  ;outb  and  health, 
the  child  of  enthusiasm  confronted  the  shrivelled  form  and  ghastly  fea- 
lurea  of  the  man  of  blood.  "Be  eeated,  m;  child,"  said  Marat;  then 
eagerly  inquired  the  names  of  the  proscribed  deputies  at  Caen.  The 
girl  gazed  iiiteullj  at  him,  and  related  what  ehe  had  seen  and  heard. 
"Barbaroux,  Petion,  Louvet,"  slowt;  repealed  Marat,  turning  aside  to 
his  paper,  and  writing  their  names.  "  Very  well :  their  heads  shnll  fall 
in  a  fortnight.  They  ahali  all  go  to  the  guillotine  !"  *'  To  the  guillo- 
tine I"  exclaimed  Charlotte  Corday,  her  eye  blazing  with  intense  excile- 
'  ment,  as  she  drew  the  knife  from  her  husom.  The  bright  blade  flaahed 
in  the  dim  light  which  flickered  through  the  sick  man's  chamber  ;  and 
the  next  instant  it  waa  buried  to  the  hafl  in  hia  boHom.  "A  moi,  ckire 
ami!"  shrieked  the  dying  man — "  Help,  dear!"  but  help  came  too  late. 
The  terrified  housekeeper  hEsteoed  to  the  chsmber,  but  only  to  find 
Uarat  in  his  death  agouiea,  while  over  him  bent  the  beautiful  form  of  his 
deMroyer,  serene  and  motionless,  awaiting  with  cotnposure  the  priaon 
and  the  scaSbld.  One  ofMarat'e  mesaengera  entering  the  room,  knocked 
tbe  girl  down  with  a  chair ;  the  housekeeper  trampled  upon  her;  but 
she  arose,  and  replied  to  this  ill  usage  only  with  a  smile.  Some  gens- 
d'armes  now  sppearirg  upon  the  scene,  she  surrendered  herself  into  their 
custody,  and  was  conducted  to  prison. 

We  leave  Marst  for  the  moment,  to  follow  Charlotte  Corday  to  the 
judgment  bar  and  the  scaffold.  Hia  fate  sinks  into  insignificance  when 
eompared  with  that  of  his  beautiful  destroyer.  Even  our  interest  in  the 
great  rerolutionai^  drama  itself  is  merged  in  this  striking  and  tragic 
episode.  Calm  and  serene  in  the  conscious  rectitude  of  her  purpose, 
beautiful  in  the  high  enlhusinsm  of  her  nslure,  the  young  womsn  stood 
at  the  bar  of  the  tribunal  before  her  merciless  jndges,  "  All  these  de- 
tails sre  useless,"  she  said,  interrupting  the  public  prosecutor,  who  had 
commenced  examining  his  witnesses — "  It  is  I  who  killed  Marat !" 
"What  induced  you  to  commit  this  action?"  "  His  crimes,"  answered 
Charlotte,  calmly,  but  firmly  ;  "I  killed  one  man  to  save  a  hundred 
thoussnd ;  a  villain,  to  save  innocents  ;  a  ssvage,  wild  beast,  to  give  repose 
to  my  country.  I  waa  a  reoublican  before  the  Revolution,  and  never 
wanted  energy."  There  was  no  hope  of  acquittal.  Her  counsel,  Cho- 
Teau  Lagarde,  spoke  a  few  momenta  in  her  defence,  but  in  vain.  That 
•ame  evening  she  was-  conveyed,  in  the  red  frock  of  a  murderess,  from 
the  Conciergerie  to  the  scafTuld.  A  serene  smile  played  about  her  fea- 
tures which  betrayed  no  emotions  at  sight  of  the  guillotine.     A  bluab 
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of  mndesty  lingeJ  kor  eheeka  aa  Ihe  exeBotionni'  moved  the  hMtdkerehief 
which  covered  her  bnsum,  bnl  ahe  mteted  n't  wiirJ  of  ooraphint,  fetMl  Isitl 
.har  heiit  with  serenity  upon  ilie  bliiek.  Her  li»l  letter  tii  her  father, 
indite<)jiin  before  her  pixecutinn,  cloaed  with  iltia  touching  parage: — 
"  Farewell,  my  belored  fitther !  Forget  me,  or  ratlier  rrjoice  at  roj  fate, 
fiir  it  hia  sprung  friim  a  noble  cause.  Embrice  my  sister  fnr  me,  whnna 
I  love  with  all  my  heart.  Never  fnrget  the  words  of  Corneille — lb» 
•rime  makes  the  ahame  and  not  the  acaifuid." 

The  funeral  of  Marat  was  celebrated  with  the  greatest  pomp  and  mtg* 
niiicei)ce.  The  moBt  extraordinary  honora  were  paid  to  his  memory, 
such  a*  no  man,  save  ilia  great  Mirabeau,  bid  yet  received.  Robespierre 
pronounced  his  eulogy  in  thp  Convention  ;  hia  body  lay  in  state  aeveral 
days ;  young  girls  att-ewed  his  coffin  with  fliiwers  ;  his  heart  wae  placed 
in  an  urn,  and  deposited  in  a  chapel  in  the  Place  du  Carrousel ;  bis  bust 
was  ^et  up  in  the  Jacobins'  and  the  hall  of  the  Convention,  and  tbousauds 
«f  hia  images  were  seen  all  aver  France.  Even  the  honors  of  the  Pan- 
tbeim  were  decreed  to  hin,  and  Mirsbeau'a  tomb  was  mthleasly  violated 
(o  make  room  fur  the  "  Friend  of  the  People."  The  delirium  of  popular 
fanaticism  could  rise  no  higher.  Jacobinism  having  canonized  (b« 
bones  of  its  saint,  and  deJRed  its  sanguinary  apoelle,  determined  to  plaos 
bis  ashes  by  the  side  of  Descartes  and  Rousseau  in  the  Pantheon.  And 
thus  Mnrul  reached  his  apotbeoeia  I  The  festival,  however,  ihougb 
ordered  long  before  by  the  Convention,  waa  not  celebrated  until  after  th« 
fall  of  Robospierre,  more  than  a  year  after  Maral'a  death.  Public  opinion 
bad  then  undergone  a  great  change,  and  tho  pageant  of  conveying  lbs 
*  People's  Friend  "  to  llie  Pantheon,  though  c  inducted  with  much  pomp, 
was  lifeless  and  cold.  Four  months  of  immortality  waa  all  that  ihd 
awift  indignation  of  the  people  allotted  him.  Hia  busi  was  torn  down 
from  the  Theatre  Peydeau  and  other  public  places,  and  consigned  to  the 
sewer  of  Montmarire.  amidst  shouts  ofdeiiBioii.  The  same  Courentioa 
which  had  decreed  him  almost  divine  honors,  by  another  decree,  de- 
rived hitn  of  hia  immortality.  That  body  perceiving  ihe  rapid  changfl 
hi  the  public  mind,  ordered  his  bust  to  he  removed  from  their  hall,  and 
bis  bones  from  the  Puiitheon,  Hia  tomb,  asMirabeau's  bad  heen,  waa 
rifled,  and  his  ashes  were  consigned  to  an  ignominious  gravo.  The  tinM 
bad  agnio  cwne  when  the  voice  of  Tns  pboplb  could  be  heard  above  iba 
hootiugs  of  the  mob,  and  when  humanity  and  justice  triumphed  over  bruM 
Til  lie  nee  and  terror. 

It  is  no  easy  task  to  analyse  a  character  like  Marat's.  The  dark  work- 
ings of  such  a  mind  are  inscrutable;  the  myaterious  depths  of  a  naturtf 
like  his  no  one  can  pretend  to  fathom.  A  cynic,  and  a  missnthrnpe,  btf 
poeaeased  a  spasmodic  and  diseased  iniellect,  which  fluttered  somewhers 
about  that  indefinite  boundary  line  which  separates  eccentricity  fioat 
insaniiy.  A  philosopher  in  his  speculations,  he  waa  a  monster  upow 
ayatem,  whose  ideas  of  extermination  were  bssed  upon  theory,  snd  regit* 
lated  by  sciemitic  calcuIaCJon.  Meditating  long  upon  Ihe  frightfulleal 
political  abstractions,  be  became  the  high  priest  of  anarchy  and  bl<iod- 
ahet),  not  from  a  mere  appetite  for  blood,  or  to  gratify  hatred  against 
individunls — for  his  cold  philosophy  and  his  Infly  disdain  »f  men  had 
■aised  him  above  these  vulgar  passions — but  to  realiie  a  political  theory, 
tnd  to  carry  out  m  system  which  son«  bat  suob'  t  biihI  w  bis  oouM  hir* 
eonccived. 
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Nor  were  the  elementB  of  ihia  atrange  natnre  whnlly  of  noinixed  e*il. 
Even  thai  wild  chaotic  mind  was  not  iKierly  de|irn?ed,  nor  shut  out  front 
the  light  of  every  huinati  sympcithy.  What  man,  born  with  human  Tacul- 
lies,  and  created  in  the  imsge  of  his  Maker,  ever  wna  !  The  fainc  gleam- 
trigs  of  a  heller  uatiire  at  limea  broke  over  that  dark  ahyas  of  snu],  like  a 
■traggling  aun-beam  aienling  in  upon  the  thick  night  of  some  rayleBS 
cavern.  We  find  one  instance,  at  least,  recorded  by  Madame  Roland,  in. 
which  the  stoicism  of  Marat's  nature  was  not  proof  against  the  gentle  im- 
pulses of  humanity.  A  woman  ofToulouae,  who  was  desirous  of  nbiain-' 
ing  the  liberty  of  a  relative,  resolted  on  aoticiiing  Marat.  On  going  lo 
his  house,  she  waa  inrormed  thai  he  was  absent,  but  he  heard  the  voice 
of  a  female,  and  came  out  himself.  After  describing  the  peraon  and 
squalid  appearance  of  Marat,  Madame  Roland  goes  on  to  say,  that  he 
took  the  lady's  hand,  and  leading  her  into  a  very  pleasant  room,  furnished 
with  blue  and  while  damask,  decorated  with  silk  curtains,  elegantlj 
drawn  up  in  featoons,  and  adorned  with  china  vaaes,  full  of  natural  flow- 
ers, which  were  then  acarce  and  dear,  he  sat  down  beside  her  on  a  luxU' 
rioas  couch ;  heard  the  recital  she  had  to  make  him ;  became  iuteresled 
in  her;  kissed  her  hand,  and  promised  to  eet  her  relative  free.  In  con- 
sequence, he  wna  liberated  from  prison  within  twenty-four  hours. 

And,  if  not  wholly  inaccessible  to  the  appeals  of  humanity  and  the 
promptings  of  a  better  nature,  so  too  was  Marat  not  destitute  of  a  cer- 
tain Eirmness  and  consistency  of  principle,  which  in  our  day  may  well  be 
called  the  virtue  of  incorruptibility.  At  the  height  of  his  fearful  power 
as  a  journalist,  and  when  every  arrow  from  bis  terrible  quiver  cam6 
charged  with  the  poison  of  death,  he  could  bunst  of  hia  rags  and  bis 
poverty.  He,  who  in  all  respects,  save  this,  might  be  well  called  the 
mercilesspiraleof  journalism,  scorned  lo  lay  hix  harpy  bund  upon  the  repit- 
tation  and  good  name  of  his  fellows  far  gold,  or  set  a  price  upon  hia 
silence.  The  sanguinary  apostle  of  iS.inseu/oKMni,  the  daring  muiineer 
of  society,  all  covered  with  calumnies,  and  steeped  to  the  lips  in  blood, 
could  yet  utter  with  truth  upon  the  floor  of  the  Convention  his  disdainful' 
boast : — ''Had  I  but  rattdiMctntUd  to  tet  a  price  upon  my  iiloKc,  1  might 
hare  been  gorged  uitth  golit — and  I  am  poor .'" 

Thus  ended  the  life  of  this  man,  one  of  the  most  singular  of  a  period 
so  fertile  of  strange  arid  Mriking  character.  Hia  political  history  was  no 
tesa  remarkable  than  his  character.  One  mighty  billow  of  the  tempes- 
inous  ocean  rai^ied  him  aloll  upon  its  foaming  crest,  but  its  reflux  plunged 
him  deeper  than  before  into  the  profound  abyss;  one  throe  of  the  dread 
convulsion  elevated  him  from  the  cellar  to  the  Paniheon ;  but  the  next 
hurled  bim  down  fiom  the  Pantheon  to  the  cess-pool  of  Montmartre  ! 

"  The  evil  that' men  do  live  after  them  ; 
The  good  ia  oft  Interred  with  their  boDes." 

-Little  of  good  had  Harat  to  be  bnried  with  him  in  his  coflin;  much  of 
«vil  lo  live  after  him— 4o  live  in  a  blackened  and  a  blighted  name,  and 
•  RieiHory  execrated  by  all  mankind. 
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There  are  few  men  whose  scope  of  visian  extends  over  the  area  of 
human  existence.  The  view  of  most  is  conlioed  to  their  trade,  profea- 
•ion,  or  sect  Success  in  the  lowest  iisea  of  life,  in  the  compeutive 
^here  in  which  we  lire,  has  made  this  limitation  of  sight  a  necessary 
fact.  The  boy's  adricQ  to  the  clergyman  is  too  commonly  quoted  to 
need  explanation,  viz.:  "  Everyone  to  his  trade — you  to  your  preaching, 
and  I  to  ray  mouse-traps."  A  man  cannot  be  expected  to  till  his  farm, 
build  his  house,  and  make  his  shoes,  and  his  clock.  He  is  a  useful  member 
of  society,  and  a  man  of  most  respectable  acquirements,  if  he  does  either 
one  of  these  things  well,  and  keeps  a  sharp  look-out  upon  those  who  en- 
gage in  ihe  remainder  of  these  occupations,  that  they  do  not  make  poor 
work,  and  thus  cheat  him  out  of  hia  earnings  in  his  particular  vocation; 
for  all  must  exchange  work ;  and  whoso  does  his  work  ill  steals  from  his 
fellk>w8,  and  is  a  leech  iipan  the  body  politic.  Competitive  industry  does 
not  compel  this  kind  of  theft,  but  gives  ample  allowance  for  it  There 
seems  a  sort  of  necessity  that  men  should  not  see  all  over  the  field  of 
human  economy,  or  philosophy,  when  engaged  to  the  limit  of  their 
strength,  in  making  pegs,  or  shoes,  heads  or  points  of  pins,  six  days  out 
of  the  week,  and  getting  a  little  not  very  refreshing  sleep  at  church  on 
the  seventh,  and  watching  the  above-mentioned  thieves,  who  snatch 
openly,  and  abstract  secretly  From  their  honest  labor.  And  when  their 
sight  is  thus  abridged  and  confined,  it  would  be  gratuitous  cruelty  to 
blame  them  if  they  do  not  recognize  and  accept,  as  belonging  to  this 
mundane  sphere,  world-pictures  made  in  high  places,  by  the  few  of  far* 
sight  There  is  such  a  thing  as  being  too  near  for  a  good  view  ;  and  bad 
odors  are  not  perceived  by  those  who  live  among  them.  Swedenborg 
■ays  the  devils  delight  in  the  fetor  of  their  hells.  When  men  bur/ 
money,  they  walk  to  all  points  of  the  compass,  and  look  back  at  the  spot 
from  each  point,  that  they  may  know  the  place  from  whatever  direction 
they  may  happen  to  approach  it 

Hr.  Melville  has  given  us  in  his  work  a  sort  of  retina  picture,  or 
inverted  view  of  the  world,  under  the  name  of  Mardi.  The  different 
countries  ire  represented  by  different  islands  in  the  South  Sea  Thus 
Diminora  represents  England  ;  and  the  hump-backed  King  Bello  repre- 
sents the  British  monarchy,  with  the  load  of  the  national  debt-  Those  who 
have  not  looked  at  the  world,  and  the  kingdoms  of  it,  from  all  Mr.  Mel- 
ville's points  of  sight,  will  not  recognize  his  pictures,  and  will  find  no 
buried  treasure.  It  is  not  strange  that  many  will  not  accept  this  work 
■■  a  fair  showing  of  their  world.  What  is  fetor  to  the  author  is  fragrance 
to  them  ;  and  they  have  never  beheld  the  view  that  his  pencil  has  deline> 
tied.    They  could  not  see  it  if  they  would — they  would  not  if  they  could. 

The  beginning  of  the  bonk  is  accepted  by  most,  perhaps  all,  readers. 
It  is  in  the  style  orOmoo  and  Typee — hooka  that  made  the  multitude  crazjr 
with  delight     These  works  were  to  Mardi  as  a  seven-by-nine  sketch  of  a 
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•jIvHn  lake,  with  m  lone  banter,  or  i  bo;  fisbing,  eompned  with  the  cbi^  </ 
tooua  ur  Raphael. 

pnce  upon  ■  time  «  cerUtn  married  couple  were  litigating  for  diTofcA. 
The  lady  poeaesseU  great  literary  talent,  more  anisiic  Bkill,  was  highly 
accomplished,  and,  in  fine,  bad  almoat  all  sorts  ol  ability.  We  need  not 
deacribe  the  huaband,  only  by  calling  him  a  gentleman.  Having  larga 
sympathy  for  women  and  wiTes,  we  enquired  of  a  friend  ae  to  the  charac- 
ter  uf  the  huaband,  hinting  that  we  opined  be  was  no  better  than  be 
abould  be.  Our  friend  answered:  "There  is  nothing  to  condemn,  only 
the  mistakeormarriage.  There  is  incompatibility  of  character — nothing 
wor~e.  Tbo  husband  likes  a  breeze — the  wife  gets  up  a  storm ;  ha 
loTes  a  flute^~-ahe  wants  a  full  orchectra." 

We  were    reminded   of  this  explanation  when  we  saw    ihore  who 
rejoiced    in    the    flute-like    music    of   Meltille's   Typee     and    Omoo, 
and  had  not  the  slighteet  conception  of  the  meaning  of  hia  magnihcent  " 
orcheatra  ill  Mardi.     la  it  our  misfortune,  or  Sirori'a  fault,  that  we  do 
not  understand  or  love  the  barmoniea  that  be  educea  with  Paganini'a  bow  T 

Typee  and. Omoo  were  written  for  the  multitude,  and  consequently-^ 
had  no  deep  philoaophyj  and,  being  a  true  record  of  simplisiic  life,  had 
not  high  harmonic  beauty.  They  were  picture*  of  earth'a  loveliest  f  alliea, 
rich  with  green  fields,  and  flowera,  and  golden- fru its,  with  a  wirn, 
mellow  light  glowing  over  all.  The  ahadowe  opon  the  picture  were  a 
griMis  preponderance  of  thetenanal  life, occasionally  adead  man's  bead, and  - 
the  fact  that  the  author  waa  imprisoned  in  this  lap  of  beauty.  We  believe 
it  is  not  in  human  nature- — we  know  it  is  not  iii  Yankee  human  nature-^ 
to  live  in  heHven,  without  liberty  to  leave  any  hour  in  the  twenty-four, 
and  a  aight-key  in  the  bargain  to  make  reiutn  eiiually  feasible.  So  we 
muat  coufeas  to  the  Hligliient  poasible  prejudice  againat  the  Paradise  of 
Typee.  But  we  would  give  all  due  credit  to  books  ihat  wtm  the 
plaudits  of  the  people  ao  widely.  Now,  every  one  who  had  read 
Typee  and  Omoo,  anxiously  expected  Mardi.— and  more,  they  expected 
a  work  of  similar  cherucier.  The  man  who  expects  and  aaks  fur  loaf 
angar  will  not  be  satisfiefl  with  marble,  though  it  be  built  into  a  palace. 

An  honest  man  who  had  read  Mardi,  expecting  another  and  more 
beautiful  Omoo,  eaid  to  us :  "I  am  diaappoinied.  I  feel  much  as  1  did, 
when,  a  good  many  years  ago,  I  came  a  long  distance  from  the  country 
to  aee  an  elephant  on  the  stage,  at  the  Chatham  Theatre.  I  went  home 
tick,  from  diBsppointment,yor  kt  kmktdjuU  Hke  any  other  ebpAant." 

The  fact  that  .Uardi  is  an  allegory  that  mirrors  the  world,  has  thus  far 
escaped  the  critics,  who  do  notices  for  the  book-table  on  a  large  scale. 
Pilgrim's  Progress  and  Gulliver's  Travels  were  written  so  long  ago,  that 
ibey  aeem  to  have  dropped  through  the  meshes  of  the  memory  of 
critics,  and  they  have  ceased  to  think  any  reproduction  or  iroproremeni 
of  that  sort  of  thing  possible  in  the  future,  becauae  they  have  forgotten 
Its  existence  in  the  past. 

The  Grai  half  of  the  first  vol u roe  of  Hardi  ia  the  world  of  a  far-seeking 
and  high-aspiring  youth,  afloat  on  the  ocean  of  life,  which  as  yet  is  lashed 
by  no  storms,  but  bright  with  the  rainbow  of  hope  and  beauty.  On  a 
green  iale  he  finds  bis  heart's  first  love,  his  Yillah,  a  ahadowy  sort  of 
semi-divinity,  aa  dreamy,  and  beautiful,  and  unsubstaniisl  as  the  lady  lo«e 
of  a  boy-poet  usually  is.  At  lenotb  he  comes  into  this  actual  world  of  ^ 
ours,  where  be  loses  hia  Yillah.  It  is  not  quite  clear  whether  she  diea  aa 
■Btnral  t  death  aa  such  a  ■opemolnTri  could ;  whether  she  is  translsted. 


«r  wlwttierriieexhrieslike  gems  of  d«w  is  the  nrarnlngnin,  or  fiHefloot 
of  the  hardening  hearl  of  the  ynung  world-wanderer,  like  other  briliiiiK 
•(aneacent  fanciei.  And  then  he  eeeks  her  tiiroagh  all  Mirdi,  and  finds 
wherewithal  to  make  hie  book. 

The  manner  of  the  book  ia  unique,  and  like  all  new  ihin^  mast  take  the 
chance  of  being  considered  ugly,  because  it  ii  uncommon.  Some  minds 
deli)(ht  ID  aijrsterj.  "  Darkness  hetghlens  the  sublime,"  says  our  old 
-Rhetoric  Nobod;  asks  why;  hut  we  veniare  to  ssjr  it  is  because 
the  Dpirit  within  us  is  greater  than  the  world  without  us,  and  can  create 
^more  of  beaniy  and  more  of  terror.  The  creative  spirit  is  the  highest 
of  God's  works.  The  veil  of  ntyiiter;  thrown  over  Mardi  enhances  its 
beauty  to  those  who  have  sympFiihy  with  (he  author,  and  can  finish  bis 
creation  with  a  corresponding  or  heightened  sublimity. 

In  these  volumes,  youth  wiib  its  jxire,  deep  Inve,  its  fervent  sppira- 
tions,  its  heavenly  visions,  is  personified.  The  hard,  rugged  worirt,  full 
of  polities,  trade,  and  theolngy,  and  a  good  many  other  things  quite  as 
real  and  unlovely,  passes  in  teview  before  "ur  voyager;  and  everywhere 
be  seeks  that  the  shine  of  his  Yillah  may  fall  again  on  bis  soul.  If  he 
loses  any  of  his  love  fur  his  ideal,  which  we  think  he  does  not,  evermore 
grows  more  holy  his  love  fur  humanity.  This  mighty  love  (hat  wells 
op  always  in  his  heart,  whether  his  hand  guidesthe  knife  through  tbe 
\  foul  fiiaguB  of  a  false  religion,  or  bis  eye  flashes  in  scorn  st  the  meanness 
of  tbe  men  of  mark  in  Mardi,  this  love  is  the  boon  of  Heaven  to  him,  and 
>tbrough  him  to  bis  fe)low-men.  Whoso  wishes  to  read  a  romance^—a 
fiovel  of  the  senrimentat  or  Satanic  school — has  no  business  in  Mardi. 
He  need  not  open  the  boiA.  But  whoao  wishes  to  see  the  spirit  of  philtK 
f  Sophy  and  humanity,  love  and  wisdom,  showing  man  to  bimself  as  he  is, 
thai  he  may  kna<v  hb  evil  and  folly,  and  be  saved  from  them,  will  be 
feverently  thankful  fur  this  book.  There  is  an  immnrialiiy  in  tote.  It 
u  indiied  the  only  immoftaliiy — and  the  author,  whose  heart  burns  within 
bim  like  a  live  coal  from  Giid's  own  attar,  need  take  no  care  for  his  fame. 
Such  an  one  is  Herman  Melville. 

We  do  not  despise  criiicism,  nor  do  we  believe  that  there  is  much  for 
sale  that  a  man  wotild  care  to  buy ;  but  there  are  honest  men  who  are 
.  petty  in  their  strictures  upon  works  of  genius.  They  do  not  believe  in 
poetry  aolesa  it  is  fettered  with  feet,  or  with  rhymes,  f^ike  the  old  Isdjr, 
tbey  kiMW  that  "poetry  begins  with  capital  letters,  and  has  the  lines  of  a 
length;"  and  an  suthor  who  should  write  a  bink  full  of  poetic  fire,  witiK 
out  regard  to  tlieir  rules,  is  an  insubordinate  officer,  who  must  be  ,di^ 
eiplincd,  or  broke,  but  most  likely  ^he  latter.  To  them  genius  is  irfega- 
lar.  It  does  not  curret  according  to  their  patterns,  whicif  they  sssure  us 
are  highly  ornamental,  and  very  proper.  These  men  would  ptuck  the 
eagle's  quills,  and  aell  them  at  "a  peuny  a  piece,"  and  reduce  the  royal 
bird  to  a  respectable  barn-yard  fowl. 

We  have  small  respect  for  authors  who  are  wilful,  and  cannot  be 
advised  ;  but  we  reverence  a  man  when  God's  matt  is  upon  him.  and  be 
^doea  his  work  in  his  own  and  other's  spite.  Portions  of  H^irdi  are 
written  with  this  divine  impulse,  and  they  thrill  through  every  fibre  of  the 
reader  with  andeotrtc  force.    The  chapter  on  dreams  is  an  example. 

DREAMS. 

"Dreams I  dreams!  goldea  dreems;  endless  and  foldsD  as  the  (^tmrj 
ptsirissi  tlwt  stretch  away  frooi  tbe  Rio  SsaowBewa,  to  srlwae  weMrs  Dmw's 
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rflowBr  wna  wtivea ;  pniiriM  liks  ranndad  Ftaraitiea ;  jaa^oil  le*t#*  bawtPS  oatt 
•nd  my  drcarm  herd  likt>  butTiiliwat  bruwsinfc  ou  to  Ibe  horisuD.  ncil  bniw.>in)E  an 
round  the  world  ;  and  among  ihem  i  diMb  wiifa  my  t«Dc«  to  spear  one,  ele  ihej 
ill  fine. 

"Di'ciimB!  drenma  !  pnaBmf[find  repesaing.  likn  urinnhil  pinpirea  in  hittnrf; 
and  aneptres  wave  thick  na  Brui'e'a  piktw  at  Baanockbuni ;  anl  crowns  m-o  m 
picnrj  u  marigolds  in  Jnae.  And  fnr  ia  the  buck-gruuuil.  huz.j  and  blue,  rheir 
Mcepa  let  dawn  from  the  akj,  loom  Andes  an  Andr«,  I'mitsd  on  AJ|m  ;  and  hH 
ftrouod  me  long-ruahing  oceana,  ivll  Aiimeoim  and  Orouocos;  wafp-ni<iunl«d 
PHrthinna  ;  and  lu  and  ft'o  toaatlio  widn  woodlHDds ;  all  Ilia  wuiJd  an  elk.  and  the 
fiirest  its  antler).  But  fnr  lo  the  BLiuth.  \ituX  ray  bJL-ily  sutia  and  my  vinfj-mde, 
•(retches  Ilia  Anlnrriic  hnirier  of  ice ;  a  CIiidh  whII,  built  up  from  the  s«ii,  and 
isodiliiig  ita  froated  towera  in  the  dun.  cloudeil  skj.  Do  :  artary  and  ijibeii* 
lie  bejond?  Jlenthful.  deaolate  dniniDiuna  rhoie;  lilcnk  nnd  wild  Ilia  oeeaa, 
beating  at  that  Ixirrier's  bass,  hoTering  'twixt  fieesing  and  fuaming;  and 
freifh ted  with  navies  of  iea-bar|t<)< — warring  worlds  cmsaing  orbits;  ilicir  long 
iraeles  prdjacling,  like  apeara,  to  the  charge.  Wide  swiiy  atream  the  Sons  of 
drift-ite,  fiia«<ii  camalarioa  of  akeleloos  anil  hones.  While  bears  howl  as  they 
drill  from  their  cubs;  Rod  the  jirioding  islands  crush  the  skulls  of  the  prering 
seiils.  Bnt  lieoeath  )na.  at  ihe  Fquntor,  the  enrlh  jiulsea  and  bents  like  a  war- 
rior'a  heart,  Irll  1  know  not  whether  it  l>e  Dot  myaelf.  And  my  suut  slnka 
down  to  the  deplhs.  nod  aoara  to  the  skirs ;  sod,  conint-like,  reels  on  through 
■uch  boundtesa  ezpanaes,  that  methinka  all  the  worlds  are  my  kin.  and  I  iiiToks 
them  to  stHy  in  their  coursa.  Yet,  like  a  mighty  ihm-decker,  lowing  argoaiea 
by  acares,  1  trenilile.  gnsp.  and  strain  in  my  flight,  nnd  liiin  would  catt 
•ff  the  cables  that  lumper.  And,  like  a  friftate,  I  am  full  with  a  thouaaod 
•oato ;  and  as  on,  en.  on,  I  Kud  bafore  the  wind,  many  tnarioprs  rush  up 
from  the  orlop  heluw,  like  miners  from  catea  ;  ruooing,  aliouting  ncraaa 
my   decks :  opiKwile   braces   are    pulled ;  and    this    way   and    that,  the    grent 

Crds  swing  round  on  their  axis  ;  and  boisteroua  spenkjng-irunipets  are 
nrd ;  and  contending  oi-den,  ti>  save  the  good  ship  from  Ihe  shotta. 
Shoiib,  like  nebulous  vnpora.  slrareing  the  white  reef  of  the  milky-way,  iigHinst 
wbieh  tile  wracked  worUa  are  daiihed ;  strewing  all  the  amtnd  with  tlieir  Him- 
nalab  kesia  nnd  ribn.  Ay.  many,  many  soula  hts  in  nie,  in  my  tropical  calma< 
when  my  ahip  lias  ir«Dced  on  eternity's  main,  speakiog  one  at  a  lime,  then  all 
with  one  Toice  ;  an  orchestm  of  many  French  bugles  and  horns,  risiag  and  faU- 
tng.  gwiiying  in  golden  calls  and  resjKjnsea.  Sametimes,  when  iheae  Atlaolica 
•lid  Pacifies  thus  uiidulatR  loui^  me.  I  lie  stretched  out  in  their  mid<>t :  A  land- 
locked Mediterrnnaiin,  knowinK  no  ebli  nor  flow.  Then  ngaln  I  am  dashed  in 
the  spray  of  these  sounila;  an  eagle  at  the  workl'B  end  tossed  skynanl  no  tha 
boma  of  the  temp^t.  Yet,  agaia,  1  descend,  and  Jiat  to  tba  coDcert.  Like  a 
Krand  graond-awrll,  Homer'a  oU  organ  rolls  its  vast  Tolumea  under  the  light 
fmthy  waTe-craais  of  AmicrMiD  and  Hsfiz;  and  high  over  my  ocesn  sweet 
Shakespeare  snsrs  like  all  the  kirks  of  the  apriug.  Thoned  on  my  sea- aide,  like 
Canute,  bearded  Osaian  smilaa  hi:i  hoar  harp,  wreathed  with  wild  flowr-ra,  to 
Vhich  waible  m.'  Wallera;  blind  Milton  aings  bass  to  my  Petrarcfas  and  Piiora, 
and  Inurdiits  crown  me  wiih  biiya. 

'■  In  tne  many  worthies  recline  nnd  converse.  I  list  to  Sl  Paul,  who  argues 
the  iloubia  <if  Montaigne;  Julian  the  Apoatste  croaa- questions  Augusline;  and 
TboiiiHs  (i  Keiiipta  unrolls  hio  old  lilnck  lettnra  for  nil  lo  decipher.  Zenu  mar- 
mars  manima  lieii,:iilh  Ihe  hoarse  ahouiaofDeinocritus  ;  aud  thooeh  Demouritus 
laugh  loud  and  long,  nnd  the  sneer  of  Pyrrlio  be  seen,  yet,  divioe  Pluto,  and 
Proclus  and  Verulnm,  are  my  couusei;  nnd  Zoronattir  whispered  me  befira  I 
was  bom.  I  wnik  a  world  ibiit  hi  mine;  and  enter  nmtiy  natlunsiisMun^o  Piirk 
pasted  in  African  ROta.  lam  served  like  BaJHSet — Burkua  my  butler,  Virgil 
iny  iiiiuilrel.  Philip  Sidney  my  page.  My  memory  is  a  life  beyond  litith — nij 
RMiiKiry  my  library  of  tlie  VHiican,  its  alcovca  all  eudless  pBia|iecIives,  «*•- 
linlad  bv  eroas-M^ts  from  miiMleiigt  oriels. 

**  Anil  aa  tli«  great  MisaUsippi  musters  hi*  wateiy  oilioiM,  Ohm  wid)  all  hia 
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leagoed  atTMim,  Miuonrl  bringing  dowa  in  tomiitB  the  ctao*  from  the  higfa- 
landa.  ArkanMa  hii  Tai-tar  rivers  froTD  the  plarn,  ao  with  all  the  peat  aad  preasnt 
poariflf;  in  me,  I  rail  dono  mj  billon'  from  abr. 

■' Vet  not  I  but  another.  Ood  |g  mj  Lord ;  and  though  mBDjsatellitNrevoIre 
■ronDd  me,  I  and  all  mine  revolve  rauaj  the  great  central  trntb,  Bimlike,  fixed 
•nd  Inminoni  in  the  roandationleia  firmament. 

"  Fire  Sames  on  mj  tOD^ae,  aad  thongb  of  old  the  Bactrian  propheta  were 
•toned,  yet  the  iton era  in  oblivioo  sleep.     But  whoso  atonea   me  ahall  be  aa 
Eroatratus  who   put  torch  to  ttte  temple;  though  Genghia  Khan  with  Cambj-    ' 
■ea  combine  to  obliterata  him,  hia-uame  ahall  be  eslant  in  tbe  month  of  the  iMt 
man  that  livea. 

"  M7  cheek  blanches  white  while  I  writ« ;  I  itnrt  at  the  icrntcb  of  mj  pea  j 
my  Dwnmnd  brood  of  eagles  devoura  ma;  fain  would  [  nnaaj  this  audacity,  but 
an  irou  mailed  hand  clenches  mine  in  a  vice,  and  printa  down  every  letter  in  mr 
■pite.  Fain  (vould  I  hurl  offtbis  Dionyaius  that  ridea  me.  My  tbonghta  crash 
me  down  till  I  groan.  In  fur  fields  I  hear  the  song  of  the  reaper,  whilst  I  alsra 
and  faint  in  this  cell.  The  fever  rons  throush  ma  like  lava,  My  bet  brain 
barns  like  a  cnal,  and,  like  many  a  mooarcb,  I  am  less  to  be  envied  than  the 
rerlest  hind  in  the  land." 

Beside  tlie  majestic  poetry,  which  reminda  us  of  the  Hebrew,  there  are 
ia  Mardi  pasaasea  of  a  sweet  and  gentle  beautj,  that  seem  like  brief 
snatches  from  tne  melodj^abore. 

"  Over  balmy  waves  stilt  westward  eailing !  From  dawn  to  err,  the  bright, 
bright  dnjs  sped  on,  chased  by  the  gloomy  nights;  end  in  glory  dying  lent  thrir 
lustre  to  the  atArry  skies.  So  long  the  radiant  dolpfaias  fly  before  the  aable 
sharks ;  but  seized  and  torn  in  flnmea.  die  burning.  Their  last  aplendor  letl  in 
aparkllng  scales  that  float  along  thr  aea. 

"  Tlie  next  morniag'a  twilight  found  ua  once  more  afloaL  A  bright  nmatering 
ia  aeen  among  the  myriad  white  Tartar  tents  in  the  Orient;  like  lines  of  apeais 
deflliiig  in  the  upland  pinin,  the  sunbeams  thwart  the  sky.  Aikd  aee  !  amid  the 
bUee  of  banners,  and  the  pawing  of  ten  thonsand  golden  hoofs,  day's  mounl«d 
Sultiin,  Xerxes-like,  tnoves  on — the  dawn  hia  atandard,  cast  and  west  hi* 
ojmliHla. 

'•  'Oh,  mtirning  life.*  cried  Yoomy,  with  a  Persian  air,  'would  that  all  tinw 
were  a  sunrise,  and  all  life  a  youth.' " 

There  ia  very  sharp  aaiire  for  the  three  profeBsione — law,  physic,  and 
divinity — and  some  tough  lessons  for  politicians  and  republicans,  There 
is  a  chapter  for  gold-huulera,  one  for  surgeons,  and  one  for  elave-holden. 
We  ihitik  they  will  be  about  equally  acceptable  to  those  for  whom  they  aK 
intended. 

We  give  a  few  specimens  of  Mardian  proTerba  :— 

"  Fame  is  an  accident — Merit  a  thing  ab«oIute. 

"  No  gold  but  thst  comes  from  dark  rainea. 

■*  The  catalogue  of  true  thoughta  is  small.    They  are  nbiqnitotu— no  naan's 
property — and  unspoken  or  bruited  are  the  same. 
.  •'  Fume  has  dropped  more  rolls  than  she  displays. 

"  Freedom  i*  the  name  for  n  thing  that  is  not  freedom. 

"  Your  Federal  Temple  of  Freedom,  sovereign  kings,  was  tbe  handiwork  of 

"  It  is  Dot  cmwn  jewels  alone  that  make  a  people  servile. 
"Anywhere  the  wise  will  lord  it  over  the  fool." 

To  obtain  >  clear  conc^tion  of  the  character  of  Hardi  the  book  moat 
be  read  carefully,  and  by  those  measarably  imbued  with  the  author's 
philosophy.  To  those  who  believe  that  ours  is  the  best  of  all  possible 
j  worlds,  this  book  will  be  a  senaeleas  homily,  aa  impertinent  «•  it  is  to 
I  hem  untiua.    To  ttuxe  who  beliere  that  tbe  world  u  tnd,  ud  cunot 
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be  made  better,  ind  that  they  hare  on);  to  take  care  of  themselrea  and 
their  families,  and  thus  prove  that  ihej  are  orthodox  in  faith  ai^d  prac- 
tice, Mardi  will  have  been  written  in  vain.  Tlie  world  is  the  least  of 
their  concerns.     They  are  themselves  the  centre  of  gravity, 

Aa  an  illustration  of  the  style  and  thought  of  the  work,  we  give  a  por- 
tion of  a  chapter,  entitled — 

Odo  and  its  Lokd. 

"  Time  oow  to  enter  upoo  some  descriplioa  of  the  ielnnd  and  its  lord. 

'■  And  first  for  Media:  agHllnnt  geDtleman'  and  king  From  b  goodlj  stock 
he  came  Id  his  endless  padigree  reckoaing  deities  by  decimsls.  innuinerable 
kings,  nnd  scores  of  great  heroes,  chiefs,  nnd  priests.  Nor  in  persno  did  he  belie 
hiaorigio.  No  far-descended  dwarf  WFis  he,  the  lenst  of  a  receding  race  He 
■tood  ilka  n  palm-tree  ;  abuut  whose  acanthus  capital  droops  not  mure  gmcafullj' 
the  silken  fringes,  chiin  Media's  locks  upon  his  noble  brow. 

•■  Thus  much  for  Media.     Now  comes  bis  isle. 

"Our  pleiiaant  ramble  fouud  It  a  tittle  round  world  by  itself;  full  of  beantiea 
■a  H  garden;  chequered  by  charming  groves;  watered  by  roving  brooks;  behI 
fringed  all  round  by  a  border  of  pnlm-trees,  whose  roiits  drew  nourishment  from 
the  water.  But  Ihrongh  sboundlng  in  other  quarters  of  the  Archipelngo,  not  a 
soiitHry  bread-fiuit  grew  in  Odo — a  notawartliy  cireumslance,  oieervnble  in  these 
regions,  where  islands  close  adjoining,  so  dilfer  in  ibair  soil,  tbnt  certain  fruita 
gruwiug  genially  in  one,  are  foreign  to  another.  But  Odo  was  fumed  for  ita 
(UBVBS,  whose  flavor  was  likened  to  the  flavors  of  new-blown  tip»;  and  for  it* 
grapes,  whoso  juices  prompted  many  a  laugh,  and  niRoy  n  groan. 

■>  Beside  the  cily  where  Media  dwelt  there  were  few  other  clusters  of 
habilationa  in  Odo.  the  higher  classes  living  here  and  there  in  aeparate  house- 
holds, but  not  as  hermits.  Soma  buried  themselvea  in  the  cool,  quivering 
bosoms  of  the  groves — others,  fancying  a  marine  vicinity,  dwelt  hard  by  the 
bescbin  little  cages  of  bamboo;  whenceofamorning.theysntlied  out  with  jocund 
cries,  and  went  plunging  into  the  refreshin;;  balh,  whose  frothy  margin  was  the 
threshold  of  their  dwellings.  Others  still  tike  birds,  built  their  neaU  among 
the  sylvan  nooks  of  the  elevated  interior  ;  whence  all  below  and  hazy  green,  liiy 
ateeped  in  languor  the  island's  throbbing  heart. 

"Thusdwelt  the  chiefs  and  merry  men  of  mark.  The  common  sort,  in- 
cluding serfs  and  helots,  wnr  cnptives  held  in  bondage,  lived  in  secret  ptnces 
hard  to  find — whence  it  came  that  to  a  stranger  the  whole  isle  looked  care-free 
Uid  beautiful.  Deep  among  the  ravines  and  the  rocks  these  beings  lived  in 
■KiUome  caves,  laira  for  beasts.  Dot  human  homes — or  built  them  coops  of  rotten 
boughs— living  trees  were  bauoed  them,  whose  monldy  hearts  batched  vermin 
Fearing  infection  of  some  ptngua  born  of  this  filth,  the  chiefs  of  Odo  seldom 
passed  that  wny,  and  kjoking  round  within  their  green  rntrents,  and  pouring  out 
iheir  wine,  and  plucking  from  orchards  of  the  best,  morvelled  bow  these  swine 
eonld  wultow  in  the  mire,  end  wear  such  sallow  cheeks.  But  they  oflered  do 
sweet  homes — from  tliat  mire  they  never  sought  to  drag  ihem  nut.  They  open 
.  threw  nooruhard;  and  intermitted  not  the  mandates  that  condemned  their  drudges 
to  a  life  of  deaths.  Sad  sight !  to  see  those  rouod-shoiildered  helots  stooping  in 
their  trenches;  artificial,  three  in  number,  and  concentric;  the  isle  well-nigh 
■urroundiug,  And  herein  fed  bj  oo/.y  loam,  and  kindly  dew  from  heaven,  ead 
bitter  aweat  from  mea,  grew  as  in  hot-beda  the  nutricioua  taro, 

"  Toil  is  man'a  Rllotment—  toil  of  brain,  or  toil  of  hands,  or  a  grief  that's 
more  Iheo  either —the  grief  and  sin  of  idleness.  But  when  man  roils,  end  alays 
himseir  for  musters,  who  wilhhold  the  life  he  girps  them,  then,  then  (he  snnl 
•creams  out,  and  every  sinew  cracks.  So  of  these  poor  serfs — and  few  of  them 
conid  choose  but  ba  the  brutes  they  seemed. 

'■  Now  needs  it  to  be  said,  that  Odo  was  no  land  of  pleasare  unalloyed,  and 
plenty  without  a  pause.  Odo,  in  whose  lurking-places  infanta  turned  front 
breaata  whence  flowed  no  nourishment — Odo,  in  whoao  inmost  hannts  dark 
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f  /grorea  w«rB  broo<tiDg,  pMiing  wbich  joa  benrd  moat  dianm)  crlei,  and  mlccs 
leureinj;  Medin.  Thsra  men  were  scourged — their  crime  a  beresj ;  tbe  hereaj 
Itbnt  Media  wm  aa  demi-god.     For  thia  they  ahrieksd.  •         •         •         • 

To  look  at,  and  to  roarn  nbouE  of  faotidaya,  Odo  seetned  a  1iapp7  hod.  Tba 
palni'ti'ees  wsTcd,  though  here  and  there  you  marked  one  sear  aod  \)a\Aj  amtt- 
ten ;  the  flowers  (>loomed,  the  dead  ooea  mouldered  io  decn;  ;  the  wavea  ran 
np  the  Binind  in  glea — though  recediog,  they  aometiuiei  left  bebiod  booee  ii>iKed 
with  ahells."  , 

The  lire  blood  that  belongs  to  the  poor  of  this  world,  and  that  now 
stagnates  in  the  plethora  of  the  rich,  rtiUBt  get  somewhat  of  an  equalized 
circulatioQ  before  sentiments  like  the  abore  will  be  thankful!;  accepted 
at  church  or  on  'change.  Those  who  are  rebuked  in  this  chapter,  tnaj 
be  sufficiently  Bhrewd  and  politic  to  keep  silence,  lest  ibey  be  known  to 
the  people,  but  this  is  all  the  grace  that  can  be  eKpecied  of  them. 

We  cinim  not  perfection  for  our  author — we  hare  a  few  things  against 

/  tbe  author  of  Mardi  eren.     He  has  given  ua  real  pictures  of  a  very  bad 

^  world  ;  and  its  worthless  babble,  its  vulgar  smoking  and  drinking,  appear 

very  natural  and  life-like  in  the  reflection.     Perhaps  we  ought  not  to 

coroplain  of  the  frequent  turning  up  of  the  ealabaabes,  any  more  than 

of  the  politics  a.nd  religion  described.     Both  these  are  ofien  of  a  rery 

hard  hind;  but  we  get  good  evidence  that  the  anthor  has  little  sympathy 

with  either,  whilst  he  describes  the  drinking  and  smoking  as  his  own  act. 

We  do  not  believe  ihey  are  in   his  actual  life,  though  we  confess  that 

there  is  a  little  murkiness  in  Manii,  that  smells  of  tbe  smoke  of  the  Tile 

weed.     But  the  pure  human  love  of  the  great  Heart  that  has  conceived 

and  executed  this  work  must,  ere  long,  purify  tbe  wkiile  life  of  ita  author. 

We  have  found  much  in  Mardi ;  we  have  given  due  credit  for  it,  and 

yet  we  have  been  saddened  that  we  did  not  find   more.     With  all   hie 

humanity,  Mr.  Melville  seems  to  lack  the  absolute  faith  that  God  had  a 

,' purpose  in  creating  the  world.     He  seems  to  think  that  the  race  is  in  ■ 

.  vicious  circle,  from  which  we  caunot  escape — that  what  has  been  must 

be  aj^ain  forever. 

We  believe  in  God,  and  therefore  we  cannot  accept  tbe  doctrine  that 
thta  world  can  be  a  failure.  It  is  a  doctrine  born  out  of  poverty  and 
want,  material  and  spiritual,  and  there  are  enough  of  both  at  our  present 
period  of  progress,  to  insure  a  plentiful  crop  of  barren  unbelief  Mr.  Mel- 
ville must  emerge  from  this  evil  stale,  with  those  for  whom  be  has  labored 
in  bonds,  bound  with  them  ;  for,  as  he  has  most  truly  said,  "  to  scale  great 
heights  we  must  come  out  of  lowermost  depths.  The  way  to  heaven  m 
■  through  betl.'  We  need  (iery  baptisms  in  the  fiercest  flames  of  our  own 
bosoms.  We  must  feel  our  hearts  hot  and  hissing  in  us.  And  ere  tbeir^ 
fire  is  revealed,  it  must  burn  its  way  out  of  ua,  though  it  coDSume  us  and 
itself" 

Wherefore  these  baptisms  by  fire,  if  Ihey  purify  tis  notf  And 
wherefore  is  one  made  strong  and  washed  white,  if  nut  for  others — for 
all  i  and  can  auy  one  be  holy  and  happy  until  all  are  ?  Can  the  plague- 
spot  live  in  one  heart,  or  in  one  spot  of  earth — can  it  live  here,  there,  or 
anytehere,  and  exhale  its  pestiferous  influence,  and  not  aflect  the  ivhole 

g'obe  1  If  we  have  faith  for  one,  we  must  have  fattfa  for  all — African  or 
aucaaian.Iialiaa,  American,  Jew,  or  Kalmuck  Tartar.  There  is  on  the 
earth  but  one  man.  "  We  are  all  members  one  of  atiotber."  For 
wh«  was  this  Man  and  this  Eirth  created  T  Will  God  save,  or  destrojr 
his  Earlb-Soo,  ^d  the  world  that  be  has  given  for  hia  ri>od«  T 
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With  bo  able  and  enterprising  a  publisher  as  Mr.  Putn&ro,  the 
vague  idea,  indisiinctly  entertained  by  a  Aiw  individuals  among  ub, 
tbai  there  ia  no  AmericuQ  literature,  ia  likely  enon  to  be  extinguished, 
and  American  authors  msy  find  a  prodiable  enle  for  tbeir  worke  to  an 
American  publieber,  entirely  indepeedent  of  English  aid  or  foreign  en- 
dorsement. The  United  States  are  slowly  but  gradually  and  surely 
emerging  from  tbeir  colonial  state,  and  the  time  is  now  not  distant 
when  they  will  have  attained  a  diatinnt  naiionatity.  Seventy  years 
BROi  political  independence  was  achieved,  but  our  national  industry 
struggled  vainly  in  the  bondage  of  paper  credits,  until  the  Revolution 
of  1837  destroyed  the  connection,  and  Buffered  the  capital  of  America 
to  accumulate  upon  its  soil,  preserving  the  commercial  circles  from 
revulsion  and  disaster,  while  bankruptcy  and  famine  have  overwhelmed 
the  British  islands.  The  next  step  now  apparently  being  taken  is 
Hterary  emancipation  i  and  Americana  are  about  to  recognize  the 
fact,  that  a  thing  may  be  good  in  itself  even  if  it  has  never  been  noticed 
across  the  Atlantic.  That  reading  and  thinking  men  in  England, 
should,  under  such  a  government  as  they  possess,  have  been  reluctant 
to  see  that  North  America  had  ceased  to  be  a  colony,  or  to  admit  the 
people  of  this  country  to  a  participatiou  of  those  honors  which  belong 
to  the  civiliaed  world,  and  the  great  family  of  Christian  communities, 
is  perhaps  natural.  They  have  hitherto  written  about  AriKrice, 
but  not  to  America,  They  have  not  taken  the  people  of  the  United 
Stales  into  the  account  of  those  who  are  to  read  their  works,  and 
^udgeofthera.  They  have  not  acknowledged  the  reading  and  think- 
ing men  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  aq  a  part  of  that  great  public  tri- 
bunal to  which  they  are  responsible.  In  all  this  ihey  have  committed 
B  great  error,  of  which  they  are  now  becoming  sensible,  and  as  a  con- 
■equenoe,  the  tone  of  their  writers  is  fast  changing.  English  literature 
is  no  longer  confined  to  an  a'riBtoci'atic  patronage.  The  majority  of 
readera  in  the  English  language  are  already  republicans,  and  the  pro- 
portitin  of  these  to  the  whole  number  is  annually  increasing.  The 
scorn  with  which  English  scholars  regarded  American  productions  is 
becoming  subdued  ;  their  prejudice  is  giving  way,  and  their  jealousy, 
if  not  eradicated,  is  lowering  its  tone.  We,  of  the  United  StatWt 
have  numbers,  power,  wealth,  a  most  extensive  country,  and  also,  what 
many  of  us  have  hesitated  to  believe,  some  portion  of  Uiat  intelligence 
and  spirit  which  belongs  to  our  more  cultivated  neighbors,  and  gaining 
confidence  in  this  latter  respect,  we  are  daily  becoming  less  subservi- 
ent to  English  dictation.  Our  colonial  position  in  respect  of  literature, 
has  been  to  a  considerable  degree  prolonged,  by  the  fact  that  our 
public  press  has  been,  and  ie  to  this  day,  not  only  influenced  by  En^ 
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land,  but  actually  owne<}  and  edited  by  Englishmen.  Thus,  of  nine 
daily  papers  in  the  city  of  New-Vork,  four  are  nwned  and  edited  by 
British  sulijecca;  of  eight  weeklies,  six  are  owned  and  edited  in  the 
same  manner;  and  the  prnpnrtion  of  English  editorship  is  probably 
less  now  than  ever  before.  AU  these  papers  are,  rs  is  qnite  natnral, 
deeply  imbued  with  that  national  prejudice,  for  which  the  English  are 
famous  above  all  other  nations.  That  strong  nationality  is  doubtless 
an  honorable  trait,  but  it  is  in  this  case  diametrically  opposed  to  the 
development  of  a  national  feeling  in  the  land  of  their  adiipdon,  and 
that  public  opininn  has  received  s  strong  bias  against  what  is  Ameri- 
can by  the  course  of  those  prints,  it  is  u^i'less  to  deny,  and  manifests 
itself  whenever  an  international  (Question  is  presented.  This  bias  has 
been  countenanced  and  supported  by  the  fact,  thai  almost  all  the  learn* 
ing  of  our  schools  and  collei-es  in  drawn  from  Bn^liah  sources.  If  we 
turn  to  any  uf  the  books  in  cnmmon  use  in  our  schiiols,  we  find  only 
extracts  from  hi^h-toned  English  tory  writers,  and  the  ideas  so  instilled 
into  onr  youth,  clash  strangely  wich  its  common  sense  when  it  comes 
in  coi^tact  with  the  world  as  it  is.  Politic-ally,  the  mischief  is  enon 
weeded  nut,  but  no  effiirt  has  been  made  to  eradicate  the  bliud  literary 
dependence  upon  English  authors  inculcated  by  such  a  course  of 
reading.  This  manifests  itself  in  the  puerile  attempts  of  nur  authors  to 
follow  in  the  style  of  writers  in  by-gone  ages.  Critics,  poetasters,  and 
quisi  literati,  prattle  of  Btjie  as  of  a  thing  of  first  consequence,  and 
will,  with  profound  gravity,  deliberately  condemn  the  most  masterly 
conceptions,  because  the  style  is  not  monnloirous  like  Gibbon,  or  as  fault- 
lessly inane  fii  the  Spectator.  The  taste  of  the  age  is  now  changed, 
and  shrewd  men  discover  that  to  be  possessed  of  ideas  is  the  iirst  great 
requwte ;  the  next,  to  express  them  as  c'esrly  and  correctly  as  possible. 
Fro^R  mind  surcharged  with  knowledge,  digested  and  generalized  by 
mature  reflection,  the  ideas  will  flow  in  a  clear  and  rapid  stream,  ar- 
ranging themselves  in  a  style  at  once  expressive  and  attractive,  varying 
with  the  passions  elicited  and  the  excitoment  of  the  theme.  Hence, 
to  create  an  American  literature,  there  must  be  a  profound  knowledge 
of  everything  American.  There  must  be  less  worship  of  English 
models,  less  imitation  of  English  writers,  and  less  deference  to  En- 
glish criticisms.  If  our  statesmen  and  politicians  had  never  undertaken 
ftoything  here  but  on  the  English  model,  and  scrupulously  avoided  all 
that  tory  critics  would  condemn,  we  should  still  be  aa  colonial  politi- 
cally as  we  are  provincially  literary.  Cooper  struck  a  new  course. 
He  made  himself  independent;  possessed  himself  of  American  ideas, 
and  threw  his  picture  before  the  public  with  an  original  clearnees  and 
impressive  force  seldom  equalled. 

It  is  in  vain  that  American  genius  strives  for  distinction,  when  the 
American  public,  distrusting  its  own  judgment,  and  led  by  prejudiced 
prints,  requires  an  English  endorsement,  and  a  scornful  jealousy  refuses 
that  endorsement  to  the  moat  meritorious  productions.  It  Is  humiliating 
to  reflect,  that  the  great  genius  of  uur  own  Cooper  would  scarcely  have 
forced  itself  into  notice  but  for  an  accident.  His  first  work,  "  Precau- 
tion," displayed  so  much  genius  rs  well  as  knowledge  of  English 
society,  that  it  was  alleged  none  but  an  Englishman  could  have  written 
it — and  it  was  re-published  in  London  as  an  English  novel,  without, 
bowerer,  the  English  re-publUher  ever  dreaming  thai  he  was  robbiiig 
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the  author,  ai  Enttlish  authore  allege  they  are  robl>ed  by  American 
publiabers.  Mr.  Cooper  tella  us,  however,  that  he  experienced  some 
compuDciioua  visiiings  for  introducing  his  young  counirjmen  inlo  aoci- 
ety  BO  different  froni  their  own,  and  ihat  Ihexe  reflectiuns  paiiiy  induced 
the  wriiing  of  the  "  Spy,"  which  haa  now  been  presented  to  the  public 
by  Mr.  Putnam,  as  the  first  of 'a  new  and  admiroiile  ediiion,  uiiiform 
with  the  standard  edition  of  Irving'a  works,  now  in  proccas  of  issue 
from  (lie  same  preas.  As  a  contrast  to  thia  enterprise,  we  may  recur 
to  the  anecdote  whicb  Mr.  Cooper  himself  tells  of  the  first  piiblicnAn 
of  the  aame  work.  An  incident  of  ihe  American  war,  forcibly  tol(^j 
one  of  its  principal  actora,  formed  the  thread  from  which  lite  story  was 
to  be  woven.  So  little  inducement  was  then,  however,  held  nut  to 
American  authors,  that  the  first  volume  was  printed  several  montha 
before  the  author  felt  it  worth  while  to  commence  the  second.  He  did 
ao,  however;  and  aa  it  was  slowly  printing  "  from  manuscript  barely 
dry  when  it  went  into  ihe  compositor's  hands,"  ibe  publisher  be- 
came uneasy  as  to  the  probable  length  of  the  work.  "  To  set  bis  mind 
at  rest,  the  last  chapter  was  written,  printed  and  paged,  several  weeks 
before  the  chapters  which  precede  it  were  even  thought  of."  Such 
were  the  difliciiltiea  with  which  an  author  like  Cooper  had  to  contend  with 
twenty-five  years  ago  ;  and  the  work  which  so  atruggled  into  existence, 
has  been  universally  popular  in  almost  every  jiving  language.  Pi-oba- 
bly  no  novels,  not  even  the  best  of  Scott's,  have  been  so  widely  circu- 
lated BB  those  from  the  pen  of  Cooper.  We  well  remember,  when 
walking  among  the  flower-gardens  upon  the  walls  of  Jlamburg,  with 
what  a  thrill  of  patriotic  pride  we  regarded  a  young  stranger  lady 
aitting  Jn  the  ample  shade  and  reading  a  German  translation  nf  the 
"  Last  of  the  Mohicans."  Months  Bub'seqneiiily,  in  the  Park  at  Baden, 
we  encountered  a  lad  engaged  with  the  "  Spy,"  and  that  we  were  the 
countryman  of  Cooper,  was  at  once  the  source  of  consctons  pride  and 
B  warm  reception.  While  the  citizens  (if  every  nation  of  Europe  were 
thus  doing  homage  to  hix  genius,  the  countrymen  of  Mr.  Cooper  were 
the  last  to  acknowledi;e  his  worth.  Germans,  and  even  English, 
frankly  awarded  the  mecits  wliich  tiie  press  of  his  own  country  but  re- 
luctantly admitted.  It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  press,  from 
causes  panly  indicated,  by  no  tneans  represented  public  opinifin  in 
this  respect.  Mr.  Cooper  had  touched  a  responsive  chord  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people  long  before  a  cringins  and  Inadying  press  and  dilettanti 
were  induced  to  recognize  the  fact.  When  Mr.  Cooper  went  to  Europe, 
after  the  publication  of  the  "  Last  of  the  Mohicans,"  he  was  received 
with  the  hoii<-irs  due  tu  one  of  the  grt'ati!st  writers  of  the  age;  but 
neither  the  coldness  of  his  countrymen,  nor  the  wsrniih  of  his  recep- 
tion abroad,  for  a  moment  shook  bis  unwavering  patriotism.  He 
frankly  and  boldly  jeapardizod  bis  fortune  and  position  to  vindicate  bia 
country  fmm  the  aspersions  cast  upon  her  by  royal  minions  in  the 
French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  moat  eSectnally  did  be  vindicate 
hia  country  and  her  iaatitutiona.  The  venerable  Lafayette,  struggling 
Tor  the  popular  cause,  could  neither  procure  uor  desiie  an  abler  sup- 
Perhaps  no  man  before  the  public  has,  however,  been  pursued  with 
k  more  vindictive  and  untiring  malice  by  a  portion  of  the  public  presa, 
thitn  thia  pure-minded  man,  than  whom  the  country  buaata  not  a  eaora 
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brilliant  K^xiu'i  of  a  more  disinterested  patriot.  Bo  univerati  hu 
been  the  fame  of  Cooper,  that  it  has  been  well  said,  "wherever  the 
name  of  Wasbin^on  was  never  spoken,  nur  country  baa  been  knowD 
only  as  the  home  of  Cooper."  Tbia,  indeed,  is  an  American  titers* 
tare.  Bui  neither  his  sterling  worth  as  a  man,  his  pure  patriotiam, 
nor  hia  commanding  genius,  could  preserve  hitn  from  venomous  attacka, 
tior  his  works  from  hypercritical  aseaulis.  On  bis  return, -bo  ww 
basely  assailed  by  the  press  of  bia  own  country,  echoing  tbe  attacks 
nj^  him  by  foreign  prints,  elicited  by  hia  act*  in  defence  of  faia  country 
Sbroad;  andifbecbose  to  appeal  to  his  countrymen  from  a  Gorru|M 
and  aervile  preaa,  and  to  point  out  the  vice  of  "  quoting  the  opinions  of 
foreign  nations  by  way  of  helping  to  make  np  its  own  estimate  of  the 
degtee  of  merit  which  belongs  to  its  public  men,"  surety  no  one  could 
otter  a  manifest  truth  witb  more  grace  or  better  justice.  He  bad  him- 
aelf  obtained  faint  praise,  after  rutblesa  abuse,  from  (be  press  of  bia 
country,  only  through  the  medium  of  foreign  patronage.  He  had  him- 
self no  longer  any  reason  to  complain  ;  but  his  bold,  manly,  and  pa- 
triotic spirit,  wtsbed  to  see  his  country  really  independent,  and  to  have 
eradicated  that  controlling  foreign  influence  over  our  literature,  wfaicb 
was  "  destructive  of  those  sentiments  of  self-respect,  end  of  that  man- 
lineSB  and  independence  of  thought,  that  are  necessary  to  render  a 
people  great,  or  a  nation  respectable."  Witb  tbe  same  fearless,  self-sacri- 
ficing independence  with  which  he  entered  the  arena  in  Paris  in  defence 
of  hia  country  on  tbo  appeal  of  the  venerable  Lafayette,  did' ho  point  out 
and  seek  to  remedy  what  be  conceived  lobe  errors  and  abuses  at  home. 
AUhougb  the  motive  was  misrepresented,  and  the  manner  ridiculed 
by  a  press  that  disgraced  its  own  country,  and  earned  the  contempt  of 
the  judicious  abroad,  who  saw  it  willing  to  malign  one  of  America's 
greatest  men,  for  the  poor  guerdon  of  foreign  smiles,  Hr.  Cooper 
was  content  to  do  rigbt  for  tbe  aake  of  right. 

It  is  a  trait  of  American  genius  to  iipve  pictures  with  astonishing 
clearness  and  reality,  and  Cooper  exhibits  this  trait  in  its  greatest  per- 
ftction.  Hia  actors  are  living  and  breathing  men,  whose  future  we 
divine  aa  clearly  as  that  of  our  relatives  and  acquaintances  of  long 
standing.  In  his  nautical  scenes,  there  are  none  of  those  anomalies 
that  mark  similar  scenes  in  tbe  best  of  tbe  English  writers,  even  ScotL 
While  tbe  landsman  follows  bim  with  intense  interest  into  battle,  or 
breathlessly  awaits  the  iseae  of  nautical  perils,  the  seaman  detects  no 
evidenceof  the  "land-lubber,"  and  so  fur  from  being  shocked  by  any 
anomalies  of  situation,  may  derive  useful  hints  in  general  seamanship 
from  imaginary  illustrations.  On  board  bis  ship,  Mr.  Cooper  is  sur- 
rounded  by  his  mates,  superior  to  them,  alike  in  genius  and  in  know- 
ledge of  their  profession.  He  is  master  alike  of  bis  story  and  the  ship, 
which  is  the  scene  of  its  action.  Long  Tom  Coffin  has  come  from 
Cooper's  hands  an  bistorical  character.  He  is  the  embodyment  of  that 
bold  class  of  American  seamen  which  grew  up  silently  under  the  fulda 
uf  the  stars  and  stripes,  and  whose  skill  and  courage  tore  down  the 
broom  which  England  had  nailed  to  ber  mast-head  on  the  day  that  she 
wrenched  it  from  Van  Tromp,  and  made  vain  bis  boast  that  be  would 
"sweep  the  English  channel."  Tbe  living  and  breathing  truth  of 
those  nau'ical  skeiohes  found  a  response  in  every  youthful  bosom  in 
the  New-England  aea-ports,  and  vooderfully  excited  tbe  toate,  aatural 
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in  those  localities,  for  nauttcsl  enterprise  end  adventare.  It  \s  an  ad- 
initted  fact,  that  one  such  novel  as  Cooper's  did  more  for  the  iDd'eaae 
of  American  aeamen,  than  did  all  the  bounty  and  protective  lawa  ever 
passed.  Tlie  works  of  Cooper  have  been  carped  at  by  those  hyper- 
critical worshippers  of  the  school  of  the  Spectator  and  the  Guardian, 
who  still  continue  to  regard  the  most  solemn  stupidities  expressed  with 
precision  in  well~turned  sentences  as  the  standard  of  excellence.  With 
the  present  century  commenced  a  new  era,  and  men  required  ideas 
clearly  expressed  in  place  of  musical  seoteiiceB  which  leave  no  im- 
pression. With  rare  power  of  geaius,  he  occupied  two  entirely  new 
fields,  introducing  entirely  new  peraons  ;  and  no  author  has  surpassed 
him  in  the  number  of  original  and  stripling  characters  he  has  given  to 
the  world  of  imagination.  He  has  invested'  the  prairies  of  the  vest 
with  a  romance  of  which  few  believed  them  capable,  and  the  red  man 
Tjnishes  from  the  continent  amid  a  halo,  for  which  he  is  entirely  in- 
debted to  the  masterly  genius  of  Cooper.  Driven  across  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  now  surrounded  by  the  settlements  of  ihe  whites  that  have 
hemmed  him  in,  and  which  are  from  the  Pacilic  as  well  as  from  the 
jltlaniic — from  Canada  ns  well  as  from  Mexico,  narrowing  the  circle, 
which  for  a  moment  be  calls  his  own,  he  may  almost  count  the  hours  of 
liis  existence.  And  history,  when'  it  recounts  the  deeds  of  King 
Philip  and  Tecumseh,  will  nut  more  interest  posterity  in  ihe  people 
that  shall  have  passed  away,  than  will  the  palpable  and  truthful  Uncas. 
If  the  necessities  oftlie  American  race  have  deprived  the  poor  Indians 
of  their  temporal  existence,  the  genius  of  Cooper  has  given  ihem  a  hold 
upon  the  feelings  of  posterity. 

The  demand  for  American  hooks  has  become  a  fact,  and  publishers 
derive  from  it  a  profit,  which,  shared  with  ihe  author,  leaves  a  greater 
gain  than  in  most  cases  remains  from  the  republication  of  foreign  books 
not  shared  by  the  authors.  There  have  been,  this  apring,  many  instan- 
ces of  the  very  successful  pioduclion  of  hooks,  in  the  avails  of  which 
both  author  and  publisher  mutually  and  largely  participated.  That  a 
stupid  bonk  will  not  sell  to  an  extent  to  reimburse  the  expense  of 
paper  and  print,  is  a  fact  deeply  impressed  upon  the  understandings 
of  many.  There  are,  nevertheless,  those  who  cling  10  the  notion,  that 
a  copyright  which  should  check  the  publication  of  readable  books  of 
foreign  origin,  would  force  the  public  to  buy  those  stupid  books  rather 
than  read  nothing.  We  apprehend  the  result  would  be  to  discourage 
all  reading,  and  that  the  publisiier  might  shut  up  shop  amid  a  totally 
degenerate  community.  The  cheap  manner  in  which  the  most  valua- 
ble foreign  works  have  been  put  before  the  community,  has  been  e 
source  of  great  iaiellecK.al  gain  to  the  public;  and  that  marked  change 
in  the  stale  of  the  trade,  as  manifest  in  the  ar.ecdotes  told  by  Mr. 
Cooper,  in  relation  to  his  own  publishing  experience,  is  an  evidence 
of  the  fruits  of  that  gain. 
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imili   TOR    BiBRBELI; 
A    COMEDY,   IN   FIVE    ACTS. 


ACT  v.— SCENE  I. 
ScBifE. — Majok  Von  Tellhbik,  (front  one  tide,)  Webnbr  {/rom  /A« 

Major.  Ila!  Weraer  !  I  have  been  looking  for  you  everywhere; 
where  did  yon  hide  yourBelTT 

Werner.  And  I  hnve  heen  seeking  you,  Herr  Major  ;  so  doee  it  oAen 
happen  lo  seekers.     I  bring  you  siime  very  good  news. 

Major.  Ah  !  at  presetit,  I  do  not  need  your  good  news,  bat  yoar  gold. 
Quickly,  Werner,  give  me  what  you  have ;  and  then  get  as  much  more 
for  me  as  you  can. 

Wemtr.  Herr  Major  1  Now,  by  my  poor  bouI,  did  I  not  aay  he 
would  borrow  money  of  me,  when  he  had  it  bimaeif  to  lend  t 

Major.     You  are  not  seeking  evasions  "i 

Wtmer.  In  order  that  I  may  have  nothing  to  leproach  him  with, 
therefore  he  takes  from  me  with  bis  right  band,  and  gives  it  back  again 
wiih  bis  left 

Major.  Do  not  stand  parleyine  with  me,  Werner.  I  intend  to  re- 
turn it  to  you  again  ;  but  when  and  Imw — God  only  knows  1 

Werner.  You  do  not  itien  know  that  tbe  king's  treasurer  has  re- 
ceived orders  to  pay  back  to  you  your   money  1     I  Just  learned  this 

Major.  What  are  you  talking  about?  What  have  you  let  them  make 
you  believe  1  Do  you  not  then  understand  that,  if  this  were  true,  I 
should  know  it  first  of  any  one  t     In  short,  Werner — gold  !  gold  1 

Werner.  Certainly,  with  pleasure!  here  is  some!  There  are  the 
hundred  Louis  d'ora,  and  there  are  a  hundred  ducsts.  {Giving  him  both.) 

Major.  Carry  the  hundred  Louis  d'ors,  Werner,  lo  Jocelyn.  He  must 
immediately  redeem  the  ring,  upon  which  be  borrowed  some  money  early 
this  morning.  Eut  where  will  you  obtain  more  for  me,  Werner  T  I 
need  much  more. 

Werner.  Dn  not  trouble  yourself  about  that.  The  man  who  pur- 
chased ray  estate  lives  in  the  city.  The  first  instalment  does  not,  indeed, 
become  due  under  fourteen  days;  but  the  money  is  ready,  and  the  de- 
duclion  of  hHlf  per  cent. 

Major.  Now,  then,  good  Werner !  Do  you  not  see  that  I  have  re- 
cuorae  only  to  you  1  I  must  also  confide  all  to  you.  The  young  tady 
here — you  hnve  aeen  her, — is  unfortunate. 

Werner.     What  a  pity  ! 

Mnjiir,     But  lo  morrow,  she  becomes  my  wife, 

Wenur.     O,  joy  ! 
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Major.  Aod  the  day  ader  td-moTrow,  I  shall  leave  with  tier.  I  moat 
go;  I  will  go.  Better  leave  everything  here  as  it  ia!  Who  knows,  but 
elsewhere  a  better  fortune  ia  in  reserve  Tor  me  t  If  you  wish,  Werner, 
you  can  accompany  us.     We  will  enter  ihe  service  again. 

Werner.  Indeed  I  But  then,  where  there  ta  a  war  going  on,  Herr 
Major  ? 

Major.  Where  else  t  Oo,  kind  Werner,  we  will  speak  farther  of 
this. 

Werner.  Oh,  my  heart's  Major  I  The  day  after  to-morrow  ?  Why 
not  to-morrow?  1  will  get  all  things  in  readiness.  In  Persia,  Heir 
Major,  there  is  a  capital  war  going  on  ;  what  think  you  t 

Major.     We  will  think  of  it  I     But  go  now,  Werner  I 

Wemtr.    Hurrah  I  Long  live  Prince  Ueracliua !     [Exit. 

ScKNE  II. — Major  Von  TiLLHiiiii. 

How  ia  it  with  me  1  My  soul  has  received  a  new  impulse.  My  own 
misfortune  cast  me  down — made  me  irritable,  short-sighted,  discouraged, 
aluggiah;  her  miafortune  raises  me  up.  I  look  around  freely  again,  and 
feel  myaelf  willing  and  strong  to  undertake  all  for  her, — what  shall  hin- 
der aiel  (Going  totcardt  the  fVaulein's  roon,  front  which  F/anciica 
comet  out.) 

ScENB  III. — pRAMCiaCA,  Major  Von  Tellheih. 

Prancisea.  Are  you  stilt  heref  I  thought  I  heard  your  voice. 
What  do  you  wish,  Herr  Major  T 

Major.    What  do  I  wish  T    Where  is  your  mietresal     Come  I— 

J^rancisca.     She  will  ride  out  presently. 

Major.     Aod  alone  T     Without  me  1     Whither  t 

Francisco.     Have  you  forgotten,  Herr  Major  t 

Major.  Arc  you  not  wiae,  FrauciscaT  1  provoked  her,  and  she  be- 
CBine  angry  ;  I  will  aak  her  pardon,  and  she  will  forgive  me. 

JFi-ancitca.  Howl  After  you  have  taken  back  the  ring,  Herr 
Major  t 

Major,  Ha  I — That  I  did  in  my  confusioD.  Now  first  I  think  upon 
the  ring  again.     Where  have  I  hid  it  1  (seeking  it.)     Here  it  is. 

Francisea.  Ia  that  ilT  (atide,  \ehih  he  puts  it  up  again.)  If  he 
should  examine  it  more  closely  I 

Major.  She  urged  it  upon  me  with  expressions  of  bitterness.  This 
tMlterneas  1  have  already  forgotten.  A  full  heart  cannot  weigh  words. 
But  ahe  will  not,  at  any  moment,  refuse  to  take  Ihe  ring  back  again. 
And  hare  I  not  her'a  still  I 

Francisea.  Which  I  wait  to  receive  back  again.  Where  is  it,  then, 
if  yoi)  have  it,  Herr  Major  T     Show  it  to  tne. 

Mfijor  (heiilating  a  little.)  I  have  forgotten  lo  pnt  it  on.  Jocelyn  ! 
iocelyn  will  bring  it  to  me  shortly. 

Francisea.  It  is,  perhaps,  very  similar  to  Ihe  other  ;  however,  let  me 
see  this;  I  am  so  fond  of  looking  at  auch  things. 

M<^or.     Another  time,  Francisea.     Come,  now — 

Francisea  (aside.)     He  ia  determined  not  to  discover  his  mistake. 

Megor.    What  say  you  1    Mistake  1 
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Francisea.  It  is  a  mistake,  I  bbj,  if  yon  suppose  that  tlie  Frauleiii 
would  still  be  a  good  match.  Her  owa  property  is  by  no  means  consid- 
erable; by  bringing  in  a  few  acoouots  of  their  owa,  her  ganfdiana  can 
easily  consume  the  whole.  She  expected  everything  from  her  uncle ; 
but  this  cruel  uade— 

Major.     Let  iiim  go!    Am  I  not  able  to  compensate  her  for  all. 

FrancUca.    Hark  I  She  rings ;  I  must  return. 

Mtyor.     I  will  go  wilh  you. 
•  fVancisea.     For  Hearen's  sake,  no !      She  expressly  forbade   my 
^leaking  to  you.     Come  in,  at  least,  somewhat  afier  me.     [Ooei  in. 

ScxNE  IV.^Majob  Voh  Tbllheih,  {calling  after  ker.) 

Announce  me!  Speak  for  me,  Francisea  I  I  will  follow  you  soon  I 
What  shall  I  say  to  herT  Where  the  heart  may  speak,  no  preparation  is 
needed.  This  only  would  need  a  studied  arrangement — her  reserve,  her 
hesitation  to  throw  herself,  thus  unfortunate,  into  my  arms ;  her  effort  to 
deceive  me  by  a  show  of  wealth,  which  she  bad  lost  for  my  sake.  This 
distrust  of  my  honor,  of  her  own  worth — to  excuse  this  to  herself, — to 
me  it  is  already  excused  I     Ha !  here  she  comes. 

Scene  V. — Minna,  Fr&ncisca,  Majob  Von  Tellueih. 

Minna  {entering,  and  not  appartntlij  noticing  the  Major.)  Is  the 
carriage  at  the  door,  Francisea  1 — My  fan. 

MnjoT  (addressing  her.)     Whither,  my  Frauleint 

Jfinna  (toiVA  afecled  coldness.)  I  am  going  out,  Herr  Major.  I 
suppose  the  reason  why  you  trouble  yourself  to  return  hither  was  to  give 
me  back  my  ring.  Very  well,  sir;  have  the  goodness  to  leave  it  with 
Francisea.  Francisea,  take  the  ring  from  Major  Tellheim.  I  have  no 
time  to  lose.    [Going.) 

Major  (stepping  before  ker.)  My  Fraulein !  Ah  I  what  have  I  heu'd, 
my  friend  T     I  was  not  worthy  such  love. 

Minna.     So,  Francisea!     You  have — 

Francisea,     Revealed  all. 

Major.  Be  not  anffry  with  me,  my  Fraulein,  I  am  no  traitor.  You 
have,  in  the  opinion  01  the  world,  lost  much  for  me;  but  not  in  mine. 
In  my  estimation,  you  have  gained  infiniiely  by  ihis  loss.  It  was  still  so 
new  to  you,  you  feared  it  might  make  an  unfavorable  impression  upon  me. 
You  wished,  at  first,  to  conceal  it  from  me.  I  do  not  cotnplain  of  this 
distrust.  It  arose  from  the  desire  of  retaining  my  affections.  This 
desire  is  my  pride  I  Vou  found  me  also  unfortunate;  and  you  wished 
not  to  heap  distress  upon  distress.  You  could  not  be  aware  how  much 
your  misfottune  would  outweigh  mine. 

Minna.  All  very  well,  Herr  Major  1  But  it  is  now  past.  I  have 
released  you  from  your  engagement;  you  have,  by  taking  back  the 
ring— 

Major.  Consented  to  nothing  I  Rather  do  I  now  consider  myself 
more  solemnly  bound  than  ever.  You  are  mine,  Minna — forever  mine, 
(draining  forth  the  ring  )  Here,  receive  a  second  time  this  pledge  of 
my  Constancy. 

Minna.    Shall  T  receive  that  ring  again  1  that  ring  T 

Mi^or.    Yes,  dearest  Minna,  yes  I 
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Minna.     What  do  you  rfemand  ofrneY — that  ringt 

Major.  Yoa  took  this  ring  from  my  hand  firat,  when  the  circunv 
■tancea  of  both  were  equal  and  prosperous.  They  are  no  longer  prosper- 
ous, but  are  again  eijual.  EqAiHt)i  Is  ever  ibe  slroDgeat  bond  uf  lo*e. 
Allow  me,  dearest  Minna  I — {taicet  her  hand  in  order  to  place  trpon  it  iMe 
ring) 

Minna.  HowT  By  force,  Herr  Major  1  No ;  there  is  no  power  in 
the  world  which  will  make  me  take  back  again  that  ring !  You  think, 
perhaps,  that  I  have  no  ring?  See,  then,  {thouiing  htr  nng,)  that  I  have 
one.  which  will  not  yield  to  youra  in  the  least  1 

Francisca.     If  he  does  not  now  notice  it  t 

Mt^or  {letting  faU  her  hand.)  How  is  ibis  1  I  see  the  Frauleia  Ton 
Barnhelm,  but  I  do  not  hear  her.  This  is  afiectation,  my  friend.  Par- 
don me,  that  I  imitate  you  in  the  use  of  that  word. 

Minna  {in  her  natural  tone.)     Did  that  word  offend  you,  Major  T 

Major.     It  grieved  nie  very  much.  , 

Minna.     This  should  not  be.     Pardon  me,  Tellheim. 

Miijor.  Ahl  that  familiar  tone  says  to  me  that  you  have  come  to 
yourself  again,  my  Praulein  ;  that  you  still  love  me,  Minna. 

Francisea  {hatfilt/. )     Soon  might  the  joke  have  gone  too  far  ! 

Minna  {i»  a  commanding  tone.)  Let  us  Dot  have  your  interference, 
Francisca,  if  you  please  I 

Francisea  {aside  and  aslouithtd.)     Not  enough  yet  T 

Minna.  Yes,  my  friend,  it  might  be  the  part  of  womanly  pride  to 
remain  cold  and  scornful.  Away  with  it !— you  deserve  to  find  me  as 
truthful  as  yourself.  1  love  you  atill,  Tellheim — I  love  you  still ;  but 
notwithstanding  this — 

Major.  Nothing  more,  dearest  Minna,  nothing  morel  (taking  her 
hand  again  in  place  upon  it  the  ring.) 

Minna  {oiilkilratBing  her  hand.)  Notwithstanding  thia — so  much  the 
less  will  I  ever  allow  this  to  be  again  ;  never  1  What  are  you  thinking 
of,  Herr  Major  1  I  supposed  that  you  had  enough  in  your  own  misrorlune. 
Yon  must  remain  here;  you  must  by  obstinacy — (I  cannot  in  my  haste 
think  of  eny  other  word) — by  obstinacy,  obtain  for  yourself  complete 
aatisfaction — even  should  the  utmost  calamity  cousume  you  before  the 
eyes  of  your  calumniators ! 

Major.  So  I  thought,  so  I  said,  when  I  knew  not  what  I  thought  and 
■aid.  Chagrin  and  peevish  anger  had  darkened  my  whole  soul;  even 
love  itself,  in  the  full  splendor  of  prosperity,  could  net  create  light  thereia. 
But  it  sent  its  daughter  Pity,  who,  familiar  with  sad  Melancholy,  dis- 
persed the  clouds,  and  opened  again  every  avenue  of  my  soul  to  the  im- 
fressions  of  tenderness.  The  impulse  of  self-preservation  awoke,  when 
had  that  which  was  more  precious  than  myself  to  support,  and  by  my 
own  efforts.  Let  not  the  word  pity  offend  you,  roy  Frauleiu.  From 
the  innocent  cause  of  our  misfortunes,  we  may  hear  it  without  humilia- 
tion. I  am  that  cause.  Through  me,  Minna,  you  have  lost  friend  and 
kinsman,  home  and  country ;  through  me,  in  me,  must  you  Gild  them  all 
■gain,  or  I  shall  have  the  destruction  of  the  Icveliesi  of  her  sex  resting 
upon  my  soul.  Leave  me  not  a  future  to  think  of,  wherein  I  shall  hate 
myself.  No,  nothing  shall  detain  me  longer  here.  Henceforth,  I  will 
oppose  the  injustice,  which  has  mel  me  here  only  by  contempt.  Is  this 
land  the  world  1    Does  the  sun  rise  only  hereT    What  office  can  they 
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withhold  fmm  me  1  And  mnat  I  seek  far  it  under  a  distAnt  sky ;  follow 
me  onij  with  conAdence,  dearesi  Minna,  and  there  shall  nothing  be  want- 
ing to  us.     I  have  a  friend  who  will  gladly  assist  me. 

ScBNS  VI. — A  MEasiNGEB.     Major  Vok  Tellseim.     Minna.     Pban- 

VISCA. 

Franeisea  {observing  the  Mestengtr.)     Hush  t 

Mnjor  {to  the  Messenger.)     Whom  do  you  wish  for  1 

Metsenger.  I  seek  Mnjor  Von  Tellheim.  Ah,  yon  are  he,  himself. 
Major,  I  come  to  bring  to  you  thU  royal  message.  ( Taking  a  letter 
front  hit  poclcet-hooJc.) 

Major.     To  me  T 

Mesienger.     According  to  the  address — 

Minna.     Francisca,  An  you  haarT     The  Chevalier  has  spoken  truly. 

Meiunger,  {while  Tellkeim  takes  thr  tetter.)  I  a$k  your  pardon,  Uerr 
Major;  you  should  have  received  '  ii  yesterday  ;  but  I  was  not  able  to 
fin^  you.  Not  until  this  morning  did  I  learn  where  you  were,  from 
Lieutenant  Riccant  uj>on  parnde. 

Francisca.  Gracious  Fraulein,  do  you  hear  1  That  is  the  Chevalier's 
minister.     "What  is  de  tianie  of  ie  miniatre  in  de  broad  place." 

Mijjor.     I  am  moch  indebted  to  yoa  far  your  trouble. 

Messenger,     [t  is  my  duty,  Hert  Major.     \^Ezit. 


Scene  VII. — Major  Von  Tellseih.     Minna.     Fbancisca. 

Major.  Ah,  my  Fraulein,  what  is  tbist  What  does  this  letter 
cootnin  t 

Minna.     \  am  not  entitled  to  extend  my  curiosity  so  far. 

Major,  Hoivt  Do  yon  still  separate  my  fortune  from  yours  1  Bat 
why  do  I  hesitate  to  break  it  open  T  It  cannot  make  me  more  unfortu- 
Date  than  I  am  ;  no,  dearest  Minna,  il  cannot  make  us  more  unfortunate ; 
but  it  may  make  us  more  fortunate  1  Allow  me,  my  Fraulein,  {opens 
tmd  reads  Oie  letter,  while  the  landlord  comes  slyly  on  to  the  scene.) 

Scene  VIII. — Landlord.   Majok  Von  Tellbkiu.  Minna.   Francika. 

landlord,  {to  Francisca.)  Hark  I  my  pretty  one !  A  word  with 
joa! 

Francitea,  {approaching  Mm.)  Herr  I^andlord,  we  do  not  yet  know, 
(Mirselves,  what  is  in  the  letter. 

Iian^rd.  Who  wants  to  know  anything  about  the  letter  T  I  cams 
on  account  of  the  ring.  The  gracious  Fraulein  must  give  it  back  to  ma 
immedialely.     Jocclyn  is  here;  he  wishes  to  redeem  it  asain. 

Minna,  {who,  in  the  meantime,  also  approar.het  the  landlord.)  Just  say 
to  Jocelyn  that  it  has  been  redeemed  already ;  and  tell  him  also  by 
whom ;  by  me. 

Ijandlord.     But — 

JfuMo.     I  will  t«ke  it  ill  upon  mjielf ;  go  I     [E:dt  LoMdUrd, 
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SciNB  IX. — Major  Vom  TELLHSiy.     Hihna.    Frahcisca. 

Francisco.  And  now,  gracioua  Fraulein,  let  it  be  well  with  the 
poor  Major. 

Minna.  Oh,  the  intercesBor  I  Aa  if  the  knot  would  not  soon  untie 
iteeir. 

Major  {ajier  he  has  rtad  the  Utter,  wilh  the  Uedieit  emotion.)  Ah  1 
he  has  not  denied  himself!  Oh,  my  Fraulein,  whst  justice! — what 
condeHcenaion !  This  is  moi-e  than  I  expected — more  thun  I  deserve  I 
My  fortune — mj  honor — all  ia  again  reatoied  !  Do  I  not  dream T 
(looking  into  the  letttr  again,  as  if  to  atsure  himself.)  No;  do  delusion 
of  my  heart  I     Read  it,  my  friend  ;  read  it  yourself  1 

Minna.      I  am  not  ao  indiscreet,  Herr  Major. 

Major.  Indiacreetl  The  letter  is  fur  me;  for  your  Tellheim, 
Minna.  It  contains — what  your  uncle  cannot  take  from  you.  Yon 
must  rend  it ;  do  read  it ! 

Mtana.  If  it  will  give  you  pleasure,  Herr  Major — (take*  the  letter 
and  reads): — "My  dear  Major  Von  Tellheim  :  I  would  infurm  you, 
that  the  huBiness  which  made  me  concerned  for  your  honor,  has 
cleared  up  to  your  advantage.  My  brother  was  the  beat  informed  in 
regard  to  it,  and  his  leatimony  has  declared  you  more  than  innocent 
The  treasury  haa  orders  to  deliver  to  you  again  the  acknowledged 
notes,  aud  to  pay  to  you  ihe  advanced  money  ;  also,  I  have  commanded 
that  all  the  charges  which  the  war-office  may  have  against  you  ahaU  be 
set  aside.  Let  me  know  whether  your  bcalih  will  allow  of  your  eutei^ 
ing  the  service  again,  I  would  not  willingly  lose  a  man  of  your 
bravery  and  inielligence.     I  am  your  well-wishing  king,"  &c, 

Jfo^r.     Now,  what  say  you  to  ihat,  my  Fraulein  1 

Minna  (fohling  the  letttr  and  returning  it  to  kim.)     I?     Nothing, 

Mt^or.     Nothing? 

Minna.  Or  yes ;  that  your  king,  who  ia  also  a  great  man,  ia  alsn, 
perhaps,  n  good  man.     But  what  ia  that  to  me  T     He  ia  not  my  king. 

Major.  And  do  you  eay  nothing  more  1  Nothing  in  regard  to  uur- 
aelveat 

Minna.  Ton  will  enter  the  service  again  ;  from  a  Major  you  will 
become  Lieutenant-Culonat,  >r,  perhaps.  Colonel,  I  congratulate  you 
with  all  my  heart. 

Major.  And  do  you  not  know  me  betterl  No— «ince  fortune  re- 
■toru  to  me  lufficieot  to  aatisfy  the  wiabM  of  a  reseonable  man,  it  will 
depend  upon  my  Minna  only  whether  I  shall  henceforth  belong  to  any 
one  but  her.  To  her  service  alone  shall  my  whole  life  be  devoted  1 
The  service  of  the  great  ia  dangerous,  and  does  aot  repay  the  trouble, 
tbe  constraint,  the  humiliation,  which  it  coats.  Minna  is  not  one  of 
those  foolish  ones,  who  esteem  their  husbands  for  nothing  but  titles 
and  honors.  She  will  love  me  for  myself;  and  I,  for  her  sake,  will 
forget  the  whole  world.  I  became  a  soldier  for — I  know  not  what — 
political  principle,  and  from  the  fancy  that  it  was  well  for  every  hon- 
orable man  to  seek,  in  this  situation,  for  a  time,  to  maku  himself  familiar 
with  everything  called  danger,  and  in  order  to  acquire  coolneas  and 
courage.  Extreme  necessity  alone  could  have  compelled  me  to  make, 
of  this  experiment,  a  fixed  destiny:  of  ihia  transient  employment,  « 
permanent  profeasion.    But  now,  so  longer  compelled   by  circum- 
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Aancea,  in;  only  ambition  is  again  to  beconw  a  contented  and  peacea* 
ble  man.  This,  with  yoti,  dearest  Minna,  I  Bhall  carlainly  bt«coma; 
tbia,  in  yonr  society,  I  sball  uncfaaDgeably  remain.  ToMnorruw,  let 
tbe  holiest  uflrands  unite  us,  and  then  we  will  look  about  us,  and  seek 
out  the  quietest,  brightest,  roost  Broiling  corner  in  the  whole  wide, 
habitable  world,  to  which  only  the  hsppy  pair  is  wanting  to  make  it  a 
paradise.  Tfaera  will  we  dwell ;  there  shall  our  every  day — What  ails 
yiiu,  Minna  T  {deepljf  moeed,  ifit  turns  atoag,  and  rndtacon  to  conetal  het 
tmotitm^ 

Minna  {reeorering  kertclf.)  You  are  very  cruel,  Tellheim,  to  place 
before   me  so  attractive   a  prospect,    which   I  muat  renounce.     My 

lOB^— 

Major.  YourloBsT  What  do  you  call  your  lossT  AH  which  Minna 
could  lose  is  not  Minna,  You  are  still  the  sweetest,  loveliest,  kindest, 
best  creature  under  the  sun;  all  goodness  and  generosity— all  innoceiice 
and  joy!  Now  and  then,  a  little  petulance;  here  and  there,  a  slight 
touch  of  caprice.  So  much  ihe  better]— «o  rouch  tbe  better!  Miuna 
would  otherwise  be  an  angel,  whom  I  might  worship  with  trembling, 
but  whom  I  could  not  love.     (Seizing  her  kand  to  kits  i(.) 

Minna {mithdratoing  her  kattd.)  Nut  so,  sir!  Howl  bo  altered  all  at 
once  1  la  this  Battering,  passionate  lover,  the  cold  Tellheim  I  Could 
merely  hia  returning  Torlune  infuse  Into  him  so  much  ardorT  He  will 
permit  me,  during  this  his  transient  excitement,  to  retain  consideration 
for  both  of  us.  When  he  could  himself  cnnsider,  1  have  beaid  him 
Bay,  that  it  is  an  unworthy  love,  which  would  not  heaitate  to  expose  its 
object  to  contempt.  True,  but  I  also  aspire  to  a  love  as  pare,  as  noble 
m*  this.  Now,  when  honor  calls,  when  a  great  monarch  eveii  solicits 
him— ^hall  I  allow  that  he  yield  himself  to  lovely  dreams  with  met 
—That  ihe  renowned  warrior  degenerate  into  the  idle  swaiu?  No, 
Herr  Major,  follow  the  hint  of  your  belter  destiny. 

Major.  Well,  then !  if  the  great  world  is  so  attraclire  to  you,  Minna, 
then  let  the  great  world  retain  usl  How  poor — how  miserable  is  thiB 
great  world  ! — you  know  it  only  on  its  bright  side.  But  suroly,  Minna, 
you  will.  It  may  be !  Even  to  this,  well !  There  will  not  be  wanting 
admiration  of  your  accompiishraenta  and  envy  of  my  good  fortune. 

Minna.  No,  Tellheim,  I  did  not  mean  thus.  I  directed  you  back 
to  the  great  world — to  the  path  of  honor,  without  wishing  to  accompany 
you  thither  myself.  There  Telheim  will  need  a  wife,  who  is  above 
reproach  I  A  runaway  Saxon  maiden,  who  has  thrown  herself  upon 
his  generosity — 

Major  {pattionatelif,  and  looking  wildly  around.)  Who  dares  to 
speak  thusl  Ah,  Minna,  I  should  fear  for  myself  if  I  could  think  any 
one  but  you  had  said  that.  My  rage  against  him  would  have  been 
without  bounds, 

Minna.  There,  now  I  That  is  what  I  fear.  You  would  not  endure 
tbe  least  mockery  concerning  me,  and  yet  you  would  daily  receive  tbe 
bitterest  taunts.  In  short,  hear  now,  Tellheim,  what  I  have  firmly 
resolved  upon,  from  which  nothing  in  the  world  shall  dissuade  me— 

Major.  Before  you  speak,  Fruulein — I  entreat  yoa,  Mtuna  l^^coo- 
gider,  yet  for  one  moment,  that  you  will  pronounce  npou  me  tbe  Ben* 
fence  either  of  life  or  death  I 

Jfima.    Without  futher  coiuidenlion  I     So  sorely  u  I  bam  finB 
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back  to  yon  the  ring,  with  which  yao  fitrmerlj  plighted  your  troth  to 
me— ~flo  surely  aa  you  have  taken  back  that  nag,  so  surely  shall  the 
uahappy  Barnhelm  not  become  the  wife  of  the  furlunate  Tellheim  t 

Hiijor.     And  hereby  you  break  the  bond,  Fraulein  T 

Minna.  Equsliiy  ia  the  only  firm  bond  of  love.  The  fortunate 
Barnhelm  would  have  wished  to  live  only  for  the  formnate  Tellheim. 
Also,  the  unhappy  Minna  would  at  length  have  been  persuaded  to 
allow  the  tniafiirtune  of  her  friend  to  become,  through  her,  either  in< 
creased  or  alleviated.  You  noticed,  perhaps,  that,  before  thia  letter 
came  which  removed  all  equality  between  ua,  it  was  in  appearance 
only  that  I  refused. 

Major,  la  this  true,  my  Fraulein  T  I  thank  you,  Minna,  that  yon 
have  not  yet  broken  the  bond.  You  wish  oiily  for  the  unfortunate  Tell- 
heim 1  He  ia  to  be  had  {coldly.)  I  perceive  now  that  it  would  be 
unbecoming  for  me  to  accept  this  late  justice;  that  it  will  be  better 
that  I  do  not,  by  any  means,  wish  again  for  that  which  baa  been 
diNgrftced  by  ho  shameful  a  anapicion.  Yea,  I  will  not  have  received 
the  letter.  Let  thja  be  the  only  anawerybicb  I  will  make  I  {attempt- 
ing to  tear  it  in  pieces.) 

Minna  {seitiig  hit  hand.)     What  would  you  do,  Tellheim  T 

Major.     Make  you  mine  I 

Miitna,     Stop  1 

Major.     Fraulein,  thia  will  surely  be  torn  in  piecoa  nnlesa  you  ex- 

Elain  yourself  in  some  other  way.  Then  we  will  see  what  farther  you 
ave  to  bring  sgainat  me  I 

Minna.  How?  In  this  tonet  Shall  I  then — must  I  then  become 
contemptible  in  my  own  eyes?  Never!  She  is  an  unworthy  creature  ' 
who  would  not  be  ashamed  to  owe  her  whole  fortune  to  the  blind  ten- 
demess  of  a  lover  I 

Major.     False  I  entirely  false  1 

Minna.     Will  you  A^re  to  rebuke  your  own  worda  upon  nry  fips  f 

Major.  Sophist!  Ia  the  weaker  sex  then  disgraced  by  everything 
which  would  nnt  bo  becoming  to  the  stronger  t  Shall  man  allow  him- 
•elf  in  every  thing  which  lieBts  wonisn  ?  Which  did  Nature  intend  for 
the  protection  of  the  other? 

Minna,  fid  not  ahrraed,  Telllieim.  I  shall  nnt  be  entirely  withoot 
protection,  if  I  must  decline  the  honor  of  yours.  I  shall  alwaya  have 
as  much  as  necessity  demands.  I  have  caused  myself  to  be  announced 
to  our  ambassador.  He  will  speak  with  roe  to-day.  I  liope  he  will 
be  favorable  to  me.  The  lime  is  pasaing.  Permit  me,  Herr 
Major— 

Major.     1  will  accompany  you,  grecioua  Fraulein. 

Minna.     By  no  means,  Herr  Major ;  leqve  me— 

Major,  Sooner  shall  your  shadow  leave  you  I  But  go,  my  Frao' 
lain,  whiiher  ynu  will — to  whom  you  will,  Everywhere — to  acquaint- 
ances and  to  strangers,  will  I  deciaro  in  your  presence — a  hundred 
times  a  day  will  I  declare,  what  bonds  united  you  with  me,  and  by 
what  a  cruel  caprice  yuu  would  sever  these  bonds. 
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SCENK  X. JOCKLTN.     {Tkt  rtit  ot  btfoTe.) 

Joetlyn  {earnestly.)     Herr  Major !     Herr  Major  ! 

Major.      Well  T 

Jocdijn.     Come  quick,  quick  I 

Major.     What  do  joq  wish  1     Come  to  me  t     Speak  I — what  ia  Ut 

Jottlyn.     lieu,  then — {vhiapert  to  Aim.) 

Minna  {aside  to  Fraiuitea.)     Do  you  obseve  anything,  FranciscaT 

Franeisca.     Oh,  you  merciless  creature !     I  have  stood  here  upon 

Major  {to  Joetlyn.)  What  do  you  say  T  It  ia  not  possible !  She  1 
{looking  wili/ly  at  the  Franltfin.)  Speak  it  aloud  I — aay  it  in  her  hear- 
ing!    Hear  him,  my  Fraulein. 

Jocelyn.  The  landlord  says,  that  the  Fraulein  Von  Barnhelm  has 
taken  ihe  ring  which  I  pledged  to  him  ;  ehe  has  claimed  it  as  her  own, 
and  will  not  return  it  to  him. 

MnjoT.     ia  this  true,  my  Fraulein  1     No,  it  cannot  be  true  I 

Minna  {*miling.)  And  yby  ant,  Tellheim?  Why  can  it  not  be 
truoT 

Major  {passionately.)  Then  it  may  be  true !  What  fearful  light  hag 
at  qnce  broken  upon  me  1     Now  I  know  you,  false,  treacherous  one ! 

Minna  {alarmed.)     Who  t     Who  is  treacherous  1 

Major.     She  v^hom  1  will  never  more  name  I 

MtHna.     Tellheim! 

Major.     Forget  my  name ! — yon  came  hither  on  purpose  to   break 

your  engagement  with  me.     It  is  clear!     Since  an  accident  was  so 

■  gladly  made  use  of  by  the  treacfaeroua  one  1     It  brought  your  ring 

again  into  your  hand.    You  knew  how,  bj  artifice,  to  make  me  accept 

my  own  agiiin. 

Minna.  Tellheim,  what  kind  of  a  phantom  have  yon  conjured  upT 
Recoveryonrself,  and  listen  to  me. 

Franeisca  {aside.)     Now  may  ahe  have  it  I 

ScBNB  XI. — Wbrneb  {tailh  a  purse  of  gold.)      The  rest  as  before. 

Werner.     Here  I  am  again,  Herr  Major !    , 

Major      {without  looking  at  him.)     Who  wants  you  ! 

Wtrntr.     Here  is  gold  !     A  thousand  piatolea  I 

Major.     1  do  not  want  them  I 

Werner.  To-morrow,  Herr  Major,  you  can  commatid  as  mach  agiia 
more. 

Major.    Keep  your  gold ! 

Werner.  It  is  your  gold,,  Herr  Major  !  I  believe  you  do  not  see 
with  whom  you  are  speaking  1 

Major.     Away  with  it,  I  say  1 

Werner.     What  ails  you  T— I  a) 

Major.     All  goodness  is  disi 

Werner.     Does  tliia  refer  to  me  1 

Major.     Ab  yon  please  ! 

Werner.     I  have  only  obeyed  your  commands. 

Mirjor.     Obey  this  then,  and  be  off! 

Wemtr  {offended.)     Herr  Major,  1  am  a  man  I 
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Major.    You  are  right  there  I 

Wenur.     Who  have  gall  alsot 

M{giyr.     Good  1     Guli  is  lKb  beet  thing  we  have, 

Werner.     I  beseech  jou,  Herr  Majoi— ^- 

Mt^or.   Edw  many  times  must  I  letl  JOU  1  Idonotwant  ynurmonej  ! 

Wtmer  [angrily).  Let  who  will,  have  it  theu  !  {ikrotoing  down  tk4 
parte,  he  goes  to  one  tide.) 

MiHna  {to  J^ancisca.)  Ah,  dear  Francisca,  I  should  have  followsd 
your  advice.  I  have  carried  the  joke  too  far.  Siill  he  might  joBt  hear 
me — {approaching  him.) 

Francisca  {who,  toilhout  answering  Minna,  goes  up  to  Wtmer.)  Heir 
Sergeant  I 

Werner  {moroseli/).     Go  away  I  • 

Franciica.    Ho! — what  men  ynu  ereT 

Minna.  Tellheim  !— Tellheim !— (At'tiKg'  Mm  nails  mih  anger,  ht 
tvnu  aieay  hisj'aee,  and  will  hear  nothing. )  No — this  is  too  hsd  I  Do 
hear  me!  You  are  mistaken  I  It  is  ouly  a  misunderstanding,  Tell- 
faeim  I  Will  you  listen  to  your  Minna  1  Can  you  entertain  such  a 
■uapicion  ?  Would  I  break  our  engagement  1  Have  1  come  hither 
fiv  that  purpose  T    Tellbeim  t 

ScKNX  XII,^ — Two  Servants  {running  in,  one  afier-  the  other,' from 
dijerint  side*  of  the  hail.     The  rest  as  before^) 

First  Sarnant.     Gracioas  Fraulein  I    His  Honor,  the  Count— 

Second  SerDont.     He  is  coming,  sracious  Fraulein  ! 

fVandsea  (running  to  the  windoa.)     It  is  he  !    It  is  he  I 

Minna.     Is  it  he  T     Oh,  now,  quickly,  Tellheim  ! 

Major  [recovering  himself  ai  once.)  WhoT  Who  is  coroingT  Yonr 
uncle,  Fraulein  T  That  cruel  uncle?  Lot  him  come!  Only  let  him 
come  I  Fear  nothing  ;  he  shsll  not  dare  to  harm  you,  even  by  a  look  I 
He  hoa  to  do  with  me.     Truly,  ynu  do  not  deserve  it  from  me. 

Minna.     Embrace  me  quickly,  Teltfieim,  and  forget  all. 

Major.     Ah,  if  I  knew  you  could  repent  of  this — 

Minna.  No,  I  cannot  repent,  having  obtained  a  view  of  your  whole 
heart  I — Ay  I  what  a  man  you  are  1 — Embrace  your  Minna — your  happy 
Minna ;  but  happier  in  nothing  than  in  possessing  you  I  {Embracing.) 
And  now  let  ua  go  and  meet  htm. 

M<^or.    To  meet  whom  T 

Mimta.    The  best  of  your  unknown  friends. 

Major.    How  T 

Minna.  The  Count,  my  uncle,  my  father,  yonr  father.  My  flight, 
his  anger,  my  disinheritance ;  do  you  not  understand  that  I  invented 
kU  thieT    Credulous  knight  1 

Mi^or.    Invented?    But  the  ring  1    The  ring  I 

Minna.     Where  is  the  ring  which  I  returned  to  you  T 

Major.  Will  you  take  it  again  ? — Oh  I  then  shall  I  be  so  happy  1 — 
Here,  Hinna.     {Drawing  it  forth.) 

Minna.  But  you  bed  belter  look  at  it  first.  Oh!  who  eo  blind  as 
those  who  will  not  see  t — Whose  ring  is  that  T  The  one  which  I  gave 
to  you,  or  the  one  which  you  gave  to  met — Is  it  not  that  one  which  I 
would  not  leave  in  (he  hands  of  the  landlord  t 

'T01»  XIV.— NO.  CXXXUI.  & 
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Major.     Heavens  !  what  do  I  see  1    Wliot  (Jo  I  liparl 

atiina.  Shall  I  iske  it  hack  afrain  now  ?  Simll  1 1— Give  it  to  ms, 
give  il  to  me  I  (Snalekes  itjromhis  Aaiid  and  jrlaecs  it  upon  hh finger.) 
Nowisallrishl?       . 

Major.  Where  am  I?  {Kisting  her  /cand.)  Oh!  you  wickflil 
anf^el  1  to  torment  mv  ttius  I 

Minna.  Let  this  be  a  warning,  my  beloved  spiiusc,  tliat  when  yon 
pthy  me  a  trick,  you  may  expect  cue  yourself  in  return.  Think  you 
did  not  also  lorment  me  1 

Major.     Oh,  ynu  actress!     I  should  have  known  yo'i ! 

Francisco.  No,  iruiy,  I  should  make  hut  a  poor  actress.  I  have 
trembled  and  shook,  and  have  been  I'orced  to  stop  my  mouth  with, 
my  hand.  • 

Minna.     NeilheT  has  my  part  been  easy  to  maintain.     But  come. 

Major,     I  cannot  yet  recover  myaelf,     H>iw  happy,  how  anxious  I 
sm  I     As  when  one  awakes  suddenly  from  a  fiiKhtlul  dream  t 
Mlitna.     We  are  lingeiing  ;  I  hear  him  already  ! 

ScENB  Xfll. — Count  Von  Brvcusai.,  [accompanied  by  seoeral  Strtianti 
and  the  Landlord.     The  rest  as  Irfcre.) 

Count  (entering.)     You  have  arrived  then^in  safety  T 

Minna  {tpringing  towardi  him.)     Ah  !  my  fsthcr  ! 

Count.  Here  1  am,  dear  Minna!'  {Embranng  her.)  But  what, 
child— (oftjiTPing'  Teltheiai,)  have  been  here  only  twenty-four  houn, 
and  so  soon  actjuaintance — so  soon  inlimaey  T 

Minna.     Can  you  k"bs3  t^^i"  this  may  be  T 

Count.     Not  your  Tellheini  ^ 

Minna.  Who  else  but  he? — Come,  Tellheim,  (leading  him  to  the 
Count.)  ' 

Count.  My  frieiid,  we  have  nevorneen  pnch  olher;  but,  at  the  first 
riance,.!  believed  that  I  knew  ynu.  I  wished  that  it  might  be  you. 
Embrace  me.  You  have  my  highest  esteem.  I  would  solicit  your 
friendship.     My  niece,  my  daughior  loves  you. 

Minna.     You  know  thin,  my  fnther  !     A»d  is  it  blind— my  love  ? 

Count,  No,  Minoa,  your  love  is  not  blind;  but  your  love  is — 
dumb! 

Major  (throwing himieffinto  his  arms)  Allow  me  to  come  to  my- 
■elf,  ray  father ! 

Covnt.  All  right,  my  son  ;  I  undcrslnnd  it:  if  thy  mouth  cannot 
prattle,  still  thy  heart  can  speak.  Heretofore,  I  have  not  been  partial 
to  officers  of  this  color,  (oointing  to  TellU-im's  uniflirm.)  Still,  you  are 
an  honorable  man,  Telllieini;  and  such  men  will  be  esteemed,  let 
ihem  appear  in  what  garb  ihey  will. 

Minna.     Oh  I  if  you  knew  all  1 

Count.  What  himlers  that  I  should  learn  all? — Where  are  my 
rooms,  ITcrr  landlord  ? 

Landlord.     Will  your  honor  have  the  RoodrifRs  to  walk  in  hither? 

Count.  Come,  Minna;  come,  Telllielm.  (Exit,  with  landlord  and 
tervanti. ) 

Minna,     Come,  Tellheim. 
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Major.  1  win  follow  you  in  a  moment,  my  FrauIeJo.  One  word, 
bowerer,  wilh  this  man.     {Goinff  up  to  Wirner.) 

Minna.  And  wiib  good  rcBHoii ;  I  [liink  ynu  have  occaeion  for  it. — 
Francifica,  is  it  not  tiua  1     (Follows  the  Qiunt.) 

Scene  XIV. — Tellbeih.    Wekner.    Jocelvn.     Fbancibca. 

Tcllheim  (poinlhg  to  the  piirie  uhirh  Werner  had  tkrovn  down.) 
Heie,  Jocelyn,  lako  iliia  purse  and  carry  it  liome.  Gu !  {Exit  Jocelvn.) 

Werner  {jcko  is  still  standing  sul/rnli/  in  the  corner,  appearing  to 
take  no  notice  nfanglhing  ichen  hehears  l/ii'.)     Tlicro,  now! 

Tellheim  {approaching  him,  familiarly.)  Werner,  when  can  I  have 
the  oiher  thousand  pistoles  t  * 

Werner  {rcMlortd  at  once  to  good  humor.)  To-morrow,  Ilerr  Major — 
lo-mnrrow.  • 

TeWieim.  I  need  not  hecome  your  debtor,  but  I  will  be  your  trea^ 
wrer.  You,  good-hearied  people,  of  all  men,  need  a  guardian.  Yhu 
are.  by  nature,  a  spcndihiirt. — I  made  you  angry,  just  now,  Wernert 

Werner.  By  my  poor  soul,  yes!  liut  ihen,  I  need  not  have  been 
anch  K  blockhead.  Now  I  see  it  all  plainly.  I  desprve  a  hundred 
blnwa.  Let  me  receive  them  Trom  yuu  now  ;  only  no  further  grudge, 
dearest  Major. 

Tellheim.  Grudge!  {Pressing  hit  hand.)  Rend  it  in  my  eyes, 
what  I  cannot  express  to  you.  Ila!  who  has  a  better  maiden,  and  a 
more  honest  friend  than  I,  1  would  wish  to  see  him ! — Francisca,  ia  it 
Dot  true  t     [ExiL 

Scene  XV.— Wernek.    Francibca. 

Francitea  {aside.)  Yes,  truly,  he  is  far  too  Rood  a  man  I  Such  an 
one  I  shall  not  meet  with  agnin^  It  mutt  cnmo  out  I — {Timid amd 
tmbarraased,  she  drntos  near  to  Wrrner.)     Herr  Sergeant ! 

Werner  {wiping  his  tyet.)     Well  J 

Franeitca.     Herr  Sergeant — 

Werner.     What  du  you  wish  then,  little  maiden  T 

Franeitca.     Look  at  me  once,  Herr  Sergeant! 

Werner.     I  cannot  yet.    I  know  not  what  has  got  into  my  eyes. 

Francisca.     Yet  lo<ik  at  me  1 

Werner.  I  fear  I  have  looked  at  yon  too  many  times  already,  littl* 
naidcD  ! — Now,  there,  I  sec  you!     And  what  then  t 

Franetsca.  Herr  Sergeant,  do  you  not  want  a  'Frau  Wachtmeia- 
terinT 

Werner.     Are  you  in  eame.st,  maiden  I  , 

Francisca.     With  all  my  heart! 

Werner,     Yon  aie  then  peiliaps  willing  to  accompar.y  me  to  Persial 

Francisca.     Whiilnjr  you  will ! 

Werner.  Indeed  t— Hurrah  I  Herr  Major,  not  much  to  boa  at  of  I 
N'lw  have  I  ut  least  as  good  a  maiden,  as  honest  a  friend  as  you  I — 
Give  me  your  hand,  little  maiden  !  Agreed  I  Ten  years  hence,  yun 
ritall  be  the  wife  of  a  general,  or  a  widow  1  • 


•  The  meaiuug  of  ttiii  word  a.  Sergeant's  wife,  bat  m 
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IPHIGENEIA    IN    TAURIS. 
'  A  DBAHA  OF  OOETHE. 


ACT  I^Qmrfwfcrf.) 

Irltig-  How  maj  I  ventare  on  tbu  impicNM  (tap  T 
H«  Dot  the  godJint,  who  prolectad  mo, 
AtoDO  a  4k'''  ^  "'J  devoEed  tund  1 
She  tongbl  me  an  aijlom,  she  prenrrea  rav 
Percbance  to  aoolbe  an  aged  (atbcr'i  oarea. 
Whom  mj  apparent  loi*  enough  baa  paniah'd. 
Parcbaooa  my  glad  ratom  m  Duvr  appttiachiilg : 
And  aball  I,  minilleu  of  the  wsti  of  faeaTen, 
Biiid  mfielf  b«ra  witbmi  Diaaa'a  aitictioa  t 
Wa>  I  to  itaj  I  atk'd  a  sigaal  of  her — 

7**001,  Tbal  ilgnal  h  that  iboa  art  atill  dolaii'il. 
Soak  not  ao  maoj  Tain  preteocM,  maid  ; 
He,  that  TaTaiea,  Deed*  nol  iBan;  word*, 
Tb«  other  bean,  amoeg  them,  only  no. 

JpUg.  Tbey  are  ooi  worda  inlanded  to  iiiMe*il. 
I  've  laid  Ibe  batton  of  my  heart  barors  thee. 
Doat  tbon  not  fee)  bow  1,  with  aaiiaiM  bouat, 
PaBt  to  rectaqi  ay  father,  mother,  brelhreo  ; 
Thai  ID  iba  halli,  where  Mouraiiig'a  still  ■mall  nice 
Mm  liip'd  my  abaence,  Joy,  wiib  fragrant  ba>d. 
Hay  bang  tbe  garland  for  my  glad  return. 
Ab  !  wouldat  Ihoa  aend  me  tbilber  in  thy  ihipa, 
To  na  and  ibem  dioa  gave  a  aecoad  life. 

3%aaj.  BBtDTD  ibeo — do  whale'er  iby  wiibea 
De(p«B  the  Toice  of  good  silvice  and  reaaOD— 
Be  quite  tbe  woman,  rnlM  by  each  desire 
That  draws  Ibe  wsTsring  aaol  to  right  or  wroog. 
Kbaply  lott  within  bar  boaom  burn. 
No  aacTed  bond  retain*  her  from  the  Iraitnr, 
Who  Ironi  the  failbful  Ion g-protecling  hand 
Of  father  or  DTbuibaDd,  would  allure  her; 
And  when  tba  blaze  of  paiiion  does  not  prompt, 
Tbe  golden  tongne  of  elaqaence  in  Tain 
Aaraila  bar  deafen'd  ear. 

^ig-  Bemember,  prince, 
Tbe  Doble  promiae  which  thy  lipt  hare  made. — 
And  wilt  thou  Ibos  repay  my  trait  1     ThoD  aeeniedat 
Prepar'd  to  let  me  pour  oat  my  whale  aoul. 

Tlaot.  I  was  not  ann'd  for  ao  unhop'd  ao  anawar ; 
But  'I  waa  to  he  eipected,  for  I  knew 
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Iphig.  PrinoH,  bs  oot  Bagry  with  our  hapleu  mk. 
Oar  wospoiu  are  mot  dignifiad  u  yuan, 
TetMe  tbfljr  not  ignoble.    Thou  nujit  inut  me, 
I  Bm  Dot  blind  unto  iby  happinen. 
Tboa  Ibiakst,  anknowing  both  thyself  Bad  me^ 
Tbil  cloaer  anion  wonid  in  blia  connect  ai. 
And  boldly  aiks  of  me  tama  eonient; 
t  Ihank  the  gadi  that  they  have  given  me  finnnen 
Thni  ta  decline  wbat  thsy  have  not  approv'd. 

THoKL  T  i<  not  a  god,  bul  Ihy  own  heart  deniet  Ma. 

fyhig.  The  godi  addren  ua  onl/  thro'  onr  hearta. 

Tioai.  And  hivo  not  I  an  sqaaliightto  bear  themt 

IjMg.  The  (lonn  of  paauoa  dronni  a  gentler  Toice. 

T'iaa*.  Can  none  betide  the  prisaten  lend  attention  t 

Tfkig.  The  prince,  above  all  olhen,  ihould  attend. 

Thoat.  Thy  holy  office,  thy  anceBtral  claim 
To  at  at  Jove's  own  board,  may  well,  I  ween, 
Hare  made  thee  more  (amiliar  with  the  god> 
Than  ear^born  aavags*. 

fykig-  And  most  I  then 
Tbui — thus — alonetbe  confidence  eslortedT 

Tioia.  I  am  bat  man,  't  is  better  we  conclade. 
I  kaep  my  word :  meanwhile  continue  prieateu 
or  our  Diana,  a*  heraelf  ippaintBd. 
The  goddeae  pardon  me  that  I  thai  long 
Dnjoatly  Bad  with  inward  dlnpproval 
Allow  Ihee  to  withhold  the  ancient  offaringa. 
Prom  immemorial  agea  not  a  atianger 
Landa  on  onr  fiita!  sbare  unaacriSc'd. 
Thy  blandiahment  (wherein  I  aumetimee  read 
The  aofl  affcclioa  of  a  loving  daughter, 
Soraetimea  witii  inward  joy  the  aacret  wiahea 
That  filly  veat  a  bride)  hnTe  held  me  back. 
With  magic  bondage  from  tbs  walk  of  dniy. 
Myaenaea,  tuU'd  by  thee  to  artful  alumber, 
Hoard  not  the  angry  mnimnia  of  the  people*. 
To  tlua,  my  weaknDsa,  loudly  they  aacriba 
The  early  fall  of  my  unhappy  aon. 
For  thee  I  brave  no  more  a  aalion'a  oarae, 
Batreinitate  the  ritnsl  ol  my  falbert. 

Ifkig.  Od  my  acconrit  I  never  uk'd  it  oftfaea. 
He  knowa  the  immortala  not,  whoaa  aoni  believet 
That  tbay  delight  in  alanghter ;  but  atlributea 
Hiaowndark,  cmel  wiahoa  to  tbeir  natures. 
IKd  not  the  goddea«  snatch  me  from  the  prieatt 
She  choae  my  lervicea  rather  tlian  my  death. 

TAooj.  'T  ia  not  far  na  to  judge  and  to  reform 

Perform  the  duly,  I  accomplith  mine. 
Two  atrangera,  who^  nrrivpl  bodes  no  good. 
Are  tiinnd  among  the  cavems  on  our  coast, 
AmidDW  in  bond*.     With  theae  raaunta  ths  goddaM 
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Her  gnci«Dt  pjon*  hng-loit  lactifice  ! 

laendthem  hitlienlroil :  iboii  knoweil  The  MrricM.  [O***. 

Tpiig.  ThoM  whom  file  iiujiutlj  doonu, 
Thou,  Diana,  my  protectresB, 
Caut  iu  veiling  clouJn  iuwrap, 
Onlhe  wing*  of  mighty  wiiidi— 
CoiMt  acruas  rue  wiij^t  kiugdoxnt 
Or  ihe  wiliest  ocean  boar 
From  Ihe  iron  arm  of  Tale. 

To  thy  al!-tiehoMiiig  glance 
Diilaot  agea  aiill  ore  preaeut. 
Long  futurity  is  known. 

O'er  the  chilJreri  of  (by  cars 
Colli  thy  mild  and  guonling  look  ; 
Aatbyorb,  the  life  of  night, 
O'er  iha  ailent- thanking  woilJ. 

O  preseiTemy  band*  from  blood  ! 
Teace  and  bleaxinga  go  not  with  it ; 
Even  ronud  the  unwilliag  muidorer 
Bores  the  apirit  of  Ihe  slain 
To  icrest  ibe  loneaooie  bour 
And  thawatchei  of  the  dark — 
For  the  kind  immortals  nevef 
To  the  scaiter'd  sons  uf  men 
Grudge  Ibe  fleeting  day  of  life: 
But  allow  ihem  willingly 
Their  delighted  looks  to  raise 
To  their  own  «l«niBlakie*. 


OBESTBS  AKO  rVLADES  bodn». 
Ortil^  It  is  ibe  palh  of  death  that  we  are  trcadii 
At  every  *lep  my  troubled  aoul  grows  calmer. 
When  I  besought  Apollo  lu  remove 
Th»  grisly  band  of  vengeful  spirits  from  me. 
He  sMDi'il  ill  tloar  and  bope-infuaiDg  word* 
To  promise  me  delivorance  at  Tauris, 
Here  in  his  slater's  (cmple.     Now  I  End 
Tbal  all  my  wooa  shall  terminate  with  life. 
How  readily  does  he,  whom  gods  oppress. 
Resign  the  aspect  of  the  golden  sun  i 
And  must  tfae  binod  of  Atreua  not  obtain 
A  glorious  end  in  Tghl — like  Agsmemoon, 
Must  I,  a  slaugliier'd  victim,  fall  defenceleat— 
So  ha  it ;  rather  at  the  altar  here 
Than  by  the  kuires  of  an  nvenging  kindred. 
Spare  me  Ibis  gsapoflrfe— iufmiBl  gods. 
Who  dog-like  track  my  fooislep*.  to  lap  up 
With  bajlisb  thirst  this  parricidal  blood. 
Leave  me— I  soon  ahsU  be  joiu  own  for  erar. 
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The  light  ivu  oeilher  made  for  yoa  or  me; 

Nor  (boiild  ihe  verdHiit  varptC  i>f  ibe  earth 
Be  ilalk'd  upon  by  Renils.     Below,  lielovr, 
I  leek  your  Jwelliiiga,  and  uu  equal  Inl 
Shall  biiKl  us  tlierfl  in  everluiliitg  durkneu. 
'Tt»  lliou,  ray  PjluJes,  'tU  ihou  uloue, 
The  innocanl  copartDer  of  my  curao, 
Whom  to  ihe  comfort Icaa  abode  I  grieve 
Toilrag  with  meso  soon.    Tly  life  or  death 
Alone  excites  my  Lopa  op  appreheoiion. 

F^a.  I  am  not  yet,  Oreitct,  like  tbyselT, 
Diipoa'd  Id  wander  to  Ihe  realm  of  ahsdes  : 
Nor  am  I  hopeleu,  from  this  tiu^led  path, 
That  aeemi  lo  lead  tm  to  the  eudiew  vaio. 
To  6ud  BO  upway  batk  to  light  and  life. 
I  thiak  not  yet  to  perish  ;  but  would  fuiicy 
That  daaliny  prepares  a  way  for  flight. 
Fear'd  or  niifear'd  the  stroke  of  death  miiil  coma ; 
But  it  may  yet  be  dittant.     Had  the  priesteu 
Already  cut  from  our  devottd  beads 
The  conaecrated  locks  i  my  only  study 
Should  atill  be  oar  escape.     Deapoud  not  ihiu. 
Thy  donbta  can  but  sEceleraia  the  danger. 
ApoHuaaid,  that,  in  bis  sister's  temple. 
Belief,  return,  were  bolb  provided  ihee: 
The  promises  ofgnds  are  ne'er  ambiguous, 
A*  the  npprett  imagine  in  despair. 

Oml.  Dark  and  IlLboding  was  the  web  of  life 
Mj  mother  coil'd  amnnil  my  iufant  bend : 
For  aa  I  grew,  my  likeneas  to  my  fulber 
Frown'd  mute  reproof  od  bar,  and  her  adulterer. 
How  often,  when  Eleclra  by  the  fire 
III  ourdrep  hull  lat  ailent,  I  bave  tbrowa 
My  troubled  arni  around  her  bending  neck. 
And  with  broad  eye  eiplor'd  lier  secret  Borrow. 
Then  would  she  tell  me  of  my  father's  greatiies*— 
And  I  have  nish'd  to  see  him,  lo  be  near  him. 
To  follow  him  to  Troy — ifaeu  would  1  pant 
For  bis  return. 

Pyla.  Let  daemons  nf  the  deep 
Nightly  discourse  of  that :  the  recollection 
Of  brighter  hours  shall  lire  our  Htuls  lo  dariog. 
The  godshaveaeedof  many  a  virtuous  mao 
To  work  Iheirkiiid  inteiilious  here  below, 
And  OD  thy  aid  they  reckon;  for  they  sent  not 
Thee  with  thy  father  to  unwelcome  Orkns. 

Orttt.  O  bud  I  seii'd  his  garment  and  gone  with  him  ! 

P^a.  Ifso — Ihe  gods,  who  sav'd  thee,  thought  of  me. 
WiiBt  1  had  been,  if  thou  hadsl  not  snrviv'd, 
I  caunot  tlii»k  ;  since  with  Ihee  and  for  ihee 
Alone  I've  lir'd  and  wish'd  to  live  till  now. 
*  Oml.  Remind  me  not  of  those  pure  days  of  bliM, 
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Wben  my  Baylnn  wtt  benaatb  Ibr  roof: 

Wfaea  the  Dipt  bloMom  of  1117  helplen  joDth 

Thj  noble  &tber'a  kind  and  prudent  nfa 

Prolecled,  ibeller'd,  m'A  :  when  ibtxi,  raj  friood. 

My  flnt  eoEnptDum,  like  t  batierfly 

Bound  B  dark  dower,  wouldat  play  and  iiport  abont  me,  • 

Trnnsfuie  tby  cheerfulaew  inlo  my  boeom, 

Mske  me  forget  (he  aorrom  of  my  soul, 

And  baak  with  tbse  iu  Jbnth'i  deligblfut  KtnibiDB. 

Pjta.  Twu  then  my  life  b^jao  wbeu  fint  I  br'd  Am. 

Oral.  Say  rather  it  wm  [heii  iby  wom  began. 

0  'li*  the  liBrdeit  of  the  pangs  I  luffer 
That,  like  B  plagne-iDfeoted  ngabood, 

1  bear  deatmction  aticretly  about  me, 

And,  when  I  BDter  the  moal  wboletome  place. 

The  blaoming  cheek  growi  pale,  the  writhing  ieatni* 

fietraya  the  coming  agony  of  deatb. 

Ffla.  If  aucb  conlagion  from  ihy  preaence  flowed, 
1  had  been  fint  to  feel  it,  my  Oreslea: 
Tet  1  am  full  ofapiriti  (till  and  conrsge, 
And  these  are  Execation'a  wiap,  on  which 
Bba  reachea  mighty  actiona. 

Orea.  Mighty  actiona! 
I  teoollect  the  lime  we  thoogbt  about  them. 
Wben  we  had  chaa'd  the  gane  o'er  bill  and  dab, 
Hopiog  hereafier,  like  oar  anceaton, 
80  to  pamue,  wib  undeganerate  alrenglb, 
Tbe  manaler  or  the  robber,  and  at  twilight 
Together  aat  npon  the  beacby  abore 
Xieaning  against  each  other,  where  the  waraa 
Would  aport  and  flicker  to  our  very  fe«t — 
And  tbe  wide  world  so  open  lay  before  ua — 
on  we  hare  aeiz'd  oar  swards  witS  glowing  hanct, 
While  Attare  deeds  of  glory  bnral  upon  na. 
Like  conntlesa  stars  from  ibe  aorroundiug  gloom. 

Pylo.  The  tuk  is  infinite,  Orestes,  which 
The  sool  Bipires  to  accomplish.    We  woald  do 
Each  deed  aa  greatly  aa  the  poet  shapes  it, 
BoU'd  by  the  swelling  lempeai  of  bia  song 
Adown  the  stream  of  time  from  land  to  land. 
What  our  forefalbers  did  appear  «o  splendid, 
Whmi  in  iho  silEnt  shades  of  evening  slreich'd 
We  bear  it  warbled  10  tbe  alriaken  harp, 
What  we  do  ii,  as  it  was  to  them, 
A  patnfnl  piece-meal  work.    Thus  we  mn  od 
Ponuing  what's  before — of  what'a  beaide 
Unmindful — dot  obaerve  the  obvio39  trace* 
Of  our  forefalhers'  earthly  dradgRry; 
But  chase  their  shadows,  which  like  goda  adorn 
A  munnlain-aummit  on  a  golden  clond. 
Him  I  ealeem  nor,  who  can  prize  himself 
High  aa  the  muliitade  may  cbanee  to  lift  hini  • 
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Bnl  Add,  yonng  mu,  ba  thnikfut  to  tha  gotU 
ThAt  they  have  doue  to  much  ibro'  tbee  ilreadj. 

Orei/.  Let  bim  be  ibuikful  thro'  whou  favor'd  hwul 
.MMirtaDa  from  liii  familj  J*  warded, 
Hii  kingdom  li  eulvged  or  mnde  tocnro, 
Hii  BDcieDt  foes  defeated  v  deatnij'd  ; 
For  be  obtains  the  iweeleM  bliM  of  life. 
Bat  me  ibe;  have  made  choice  of  lor  a  boldMr, 
Hare  made  tbe  marder  of  an  honoDr'd  niolberi 
And  laj'd  ma  tow  in  anremoTitif  woe, 
Tfao  gnilt;  'avenger  of  a  deed  of  g«iiL 
O  bardly-fated  boaia  of  Tantalai ! 
Not  lb;  laat  remnant  would  the  goda  deatraj 
Diuoil'd  by  crime  and  iolunj, 

Pfla.  The  goda 
ATenge  not  OQ  tbe  aon  the  btber*!  Crimea. 
The  good,  tbe  wicked,  eanii  hia  own  dnerlB 
By  hii  own  deedi.    Tbe  bleMiogi  of  a  parent, 
8nt  not  bij  Canea  are  beredjlary. 

OitMi.  Melbinki  it  is  no  bleving  brinp  oa  hitber< 

Pfla.  It  is  at  least  the  order  of  the  godl. 

Orttl.  Their  order  ihea  deatroys. 

Pyla.  Obey  in  patience, 
ff  ben  tboa  bait  borne  bis  liMer  to  Apollo, 
And  both  receiTB  6t  reverence  at  Delphi, 
Tb«y  ihsll  be  gracious  to  thee  fur  the  deed, 
And  luniih  thy  inrerDil  follower*. 
Beneath  these  hsllow'd  abadea  Uiair  feet  impure 
Presume  not. 

Otiit.  Then  my  death  will  be  tbe  calmer. 

Pfla,  My  liopea  rise  higher:  tbonghtfnlly  combiaing; 
The  past  and  futore,  iino  may  penetrate, 
Helhinki,  the  plana  that  fate  ii  lipeniDg. 
Diana  wishes  from  this  savage  coast, 
And  from  Its  human  ofleiiugi  to  escape: 
Wo  arc  selected  for  the  'auspieioui  theft. 
And  dealioy  has  led  us  to  the  tbrcshold. 

Oretf.  Duit  thon  not  cunningly  mistake  thy  wiibaa 
For  ttie  predsilinstion  of  the  god  t 

Pyla.  "What  is  all  human  pradeoce,  if  neglectful 
To  seek  the  will  of  heaven  I     The  gods  caU  forth 
A  man  oF  miuy  lins,  bat  noble  soul. 
To  .difficult  and  dangerous  nndertaking — 
Lo,  he  ■aecBBds!     The  pardon'd  penitent 
Heaven  and  mankind  couspire  to  bleia  and  honoiir. 

Omt.  If  my  doom  ware  a  life  ofacliTe  service. 
Some  god  would  from  my  darken'd  front  roll  back 
Thu  cloud  of  gbom,  thro'  Hffich  I  only  scan 
The  path  all  clotted  with  a  mother's  blood, 
Down  which  I  slide  to  Drkut—he  would  dry 
Tbe  fooatain  that  fnim  Clyteumeitra's  wouads 
Defile*  Dke  with  its  ever-springing  gore. 
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Ptfia.  Wait  parienilj.    Thou  dont  augineat  ihy  sTlIa, 
And  uke  ihe  Fni-ies'  "(Geo  lo  iliyseir. 
Let  me  conlrive  our  couiluci ;  nl  ihe  liat, 
Wheo  there  is  need  oFunr  united  daring, 
I'll  claim  iL^  luccnQr  to  BLhieie  llie  project. 

Ortf.   I  hf»rL'I)BseB  speak.*  , 

Ffla.  No  mwkery  now. 
Yet  every  one  must  lix  upon  soma  hero 
Oq  whom  )□  mndel  liU  puniiil  of  glory  : 
And  1  acknowledge  Id  ihee.  id  my  ejM 
Pru(l«ace  and  urt  no  seldom  miBliectinie 
The  man  wlin  aims  at  ahiuiiig  ealerprize. 

Ortit.  1  like  him  bes',  wliu  'is  bold,  sincere  nnd  apen. 

Fyla.  And  tberelura  have  I  uot  rcquir'tl  iby  caunael. 
One  step  is  alraiidy  taken,  from  unr  guards 
I  leirti  there  dwells  a  godlike  woman  here, 
AVho  checka  the  eiecuiion  of  the  law 
That  ihri-ats  us,  ouly  oflcriiig  to  the  gods 
iDcense  and  prayer  and  d  pure  spotless  bean. 
All  luve  her,  and  they  Ihiuk  that  she  dencead* 
From  Atobzous,  and  hither  lied  fur  refuge 
Againit  some  great  impendiug  woe. 
'      Oreit.  It  seems 
Her  gentle  sway  lost  all  its  lenient  power 
When  guilt  end  1  approocli'd,  whom  J(|Vb's  displeawue 
With  midnight  horior  every  where  surroundi. 
Belentmout  ceas'd  fi-nm  piry  when  I  came, 
And  eaalom  whets  again  )be  mated  knife. 
The  king  is  atigry,  and  has  dnom'd  our  end  ; 
How  should  a  woman  bbtb  lis  froin  Ills  rage  T 

PifiH.  I'm  glad  it  ii  a  womin  we  luok  up  to. 
The  best  nf  men  learns  cruelty  at  length 
And  grows  Bceustcim'Jto  Ihe  deed  he  hated; 
Women  retain  whatever  bent  of  mind 
Tbey  Erst  cnntract.    As  well  iu  good  aa  evil 
One  may  mare  surely  reckon  ou  their  sauieneM, 
Hearken — she  comes.     She  must  not  know  at  ones 
And  anraserT'd  our  names  and  our  adventures. 
Kelire  awhile,  anJ  let  me  speak  witb  thee. 

Before  ihe  sees  thee.  *        [Orettef  jv**. 

IPHIGBNEIA  h<fO  PYLADES. 

Iphig.  {unbinding  him.)     Tell  m«  whence  theo  artT 
I  think  tboa  wearst  the  sembtanco  cf  a  Greek, 
Not  of  a  Scythian.     Freedom  la  not  Safety— 
The  gods  avert  impendiug  Hanger  from  thee  ! 

Pjr/o.  Bleet  sound  !  Ihrice  welcome  in  a  foreign  land 
Thoa  well-known  accent  ol^y  native  tongue.   • 
Thy  Toica  calls  ap  before  the  cajitivo'a  view 
The  Binro  mountaius  of  his  motlier-coontry. 
O  let  my  joy  oonyiuce  thee  I'm  a  Oreek, 
Aod  plead  for  my  (urgiveli»u,  iTawlilla 
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I  have  rorgottca  whnt  is  due  lo  (her, 
Ami  bent  my  fnocy  lowaril  ihe  rnnd  idea. 
O  nay,  if  nu  iiiperiiir  power  forbij', 
Frum  vrliivh  of  oiir  heroic  lamiliet 
Thy  ni>1jje  birlh  drrivra  ia  origin. 

Ipkig.  The  prieileu,  by  DiDiiii'l  aeirMppoiated, 
Ditcoui'so  with  ibee,  anJ  let  tliat  BriHIce. 
Bit  letl  me  who  art  ihou  t  what  evil  star 
Hall)  guiilcil  bilher  thpe  and  tliy  companion  T 

Pfla,  Thxt  Thou  couU'at  i}art  the  iiiy  of  iiope  npon  U 
As  easily  as  T  relate  nur  woes  I 
We  ore  from  Crete,  tbs  sons  of  bmve  Adra«tiu. 
Ho  is  the  first-barn,  nam'd  Laadanins  ; 
I,  Cephdos,  the  yuiiDgcst;  but  between  ni 
A  rude  wild  youth  grew  up,  whose  very  sport* 
Had  often  torn  our  bond»  of  love  Blunder. 
While  yet  onr  fuiher  at  the  sie^e  of  Tj  oy 
Wei  hnaled,  we  obey'd  a  inuthei'a  pruiience: 
Bat  when  enrich'd  with  pluuder  he  relaru'J 
And  died  ere  !oDg.  a  contest  fur  hia  weailh 
And  for  (he  vacant  icepiro  parted  us. 
t  juin'J  the  elder :  be  has  slain  iiis  brother. 
For  fratricide  the  Fories  haunt  bis  path. 
The  Delpliian  Phtebus  proinis'd  ui  in  Tanri* 
A  termination  to  the  louring  curie. 
Our  caplQre  and  our  threatened  sucriGce, 
Thou  knoweit. 

Iphif-  And  iaibe  full  of  Troy  sccempllshedr 
Dearest  of  meu,  repeat,  repeat  timl  word. 

Pfla.  It  is.    Be  tliou  our  guardian  and  pmtectreu. 
Acoelersle  the  pmmii'd  help  of  heaven. 
Take  pily  on  my  brollior  and  conHile  bim  ; 
BuMpare  bim,  I  beseech  ihee,  )u  ihy  apecch. 
His  feeling  suul,  by  painful  recolltciiou, 
la  lorn  too  easily ;  and  feveriBli  madneM 
Will  oHeo  seize  him  in  her  vullurc-claw 
And  give  him  np  lo  Ihe  uiiplijing  Furies. 

Iphig.  Great  as  liii  sufTeringa  are,  1  must  conjnre  tbea 
FuTgel  Ihem  fur  awhile  and  mlisfy  me. 

Pfla.  The  bauglity  city,  which  for  ten  whole  yean 
Willittood  the  might  of  Greece,  is  now  a  ruin; 
But  mauy  a  Greciao  lumb  will  long  arreit 
Our  fond  remembrance  on  the  Trojan  shore. 
There  fell  AchillcB  and  his  benuleout  friend. 

fykig.  So  crumlde  e'rn  the  imafes  of  gixlaf 

Pjla.  Nor  Pclnmede  nor  Telamoutan  Ajuz 
Bsview'd  the  sunshine  on  their  native  hi:li. 

IpMg-  (oih/e.)  He  due*  not  name  my  lather  with  Ihe  ilaia. 
He  lives,  be  lives!  and  I  again  may  see  him — 

Pjla.  Tet  happy  are  the  iboussnda  ibiL  have  annk 
By  hoatile  hands  in  boiiorabla  comlnt : 
Far  horrid  ilaughlen  and  B  mouruful  end 
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Borne  ks^y  god  prapv'il  to  tbe  rstorniDg 
lnfload<^triiimplu.     Hot*  the  Tuica  of  maH 
Not  reach  thii  Und,  that  thou  hut  jet  to  leara 
Tbaeompltcate  tnufnrtime*  tbat  beUI, 
And  art  a  (tranger  to  tbe  woe  thai  GUi 
Hjeens'i  Imll  with  oeaaalea  bmenladoD. 
Asiiit«d  bj  £gutliiu,  Clytamueitm 
Blew,  on  the  Aaj  of  bia  retam,  her  hnband. 
I  aae  thoa  honoDreit  Ibii  royal  hoaie. — 
Thj  boioin  Tainly  labonra  to  throw  off 
The  nneipecled  weight  oF  mj  aad  wordi.— 
Art  thoa  iha  daugbter  of  lome  friend  or  kinimaDi 
Or  bom  percbinoe  within  that  nnblaat  city  I— 
Hide  it  not  from  me ;  and  deteit  me  not 
For  briogiag  hitber  fint  the  bated  tidiagi. 
fyltig-  Bay  further  bow  Ihe  hnrrid  deed  waa  don*. 
PjAt-  Tha  day  the  king  arrir'd,  u  from  the  bmth 
Bafreab'd  be  wai  uoending,  and  awaited 
A  change  of  raiment  from  hi*  coniort'a  hand, 
She  flung,  with  cuoniDg  arm,  a  tangled  r»b« 
Acrow  bis  ihoaljan  and  mqeilic  head. 
While  from  ill  many  and  confuting  folda, 
Ab  from  a  net,  he  atrove  to  diunlanjila 
Hii  priaoo'd  limbs,  the  vile  £giitha*  imote  bin. 
And  veil'd,  the  prince  deicended  to  the  ahadea. 
fyiif.  Whatnia  tha  euned  traitor'*  reoampentel 
Pfla.  A  bed  and  kingdom  ho  poasoii'd  already. 
J^iUf.  T  wa*  lu«t  then  prompted  to  the  gaitty  deedT 
Pfla.  Liut  and  lang-bsrboar'd  wiahe*  of  revenge. 
IpUg-  How  had  the  king  nSended  Clytemuestra  t 
Pgla.  With  harihnau,  wbicb  if  acigbt  might  plead  for  murder 
Would  leeaen  tlie  alrooiauiDeas  of  tbi*. 
He  had  allnr'd  the  queen  to  come  to  Auli*,  a 

There  amz'd  her  fint-born  dear  Iphtgeneit, 
And  atain'd  the  altar  with  ■  daughter'*  blood : 
Beoaiue  the  godt  denied  a  proiperon*  wind. 
Hence  iprang  ihe  heat,  that  to  £ginbaa'  tongue 
Uulook'd  her  eaaj  boaom,  and  iiidac'd  her 
To  weave  thta  woof  of  niacbieT  for  her  buaband. 
fyhig.    {neUiitg  keritlf.)   Captive,  enuogh.    TboD  It   •«»   nw   fM 
again.  [Om>. 

Pjla.  8be  aeem)  affected -dee  ply  by  the  fata 
Of  Agamemnon.    Wboaoe'er  ahs  be, 
Bbe  mn*t  have  known  him  weU,  and  bare  belong'd 
To  aome  bigh  family  befjure  her  capture 
And  Bale  to  theae  barbariana.    Now,  my  heart, 
A  Iwiobling  lUr  of  bupa  is  riKD  ana*, 
And  wa  may  iteer  our  oonna  wilb  growhis  a^t. 
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CDWARD  D.  INORABAH,  OF  7BNNsn.VANIA. 

Te*  nibjeet  or  this  sketch  was  born  at  Philadelphia,  in  the  etat«  of 
PennsyNanii,  in  Februarj',  1793.  His  ear)iest  impreEeioos  were  con- 
nected with  the  progress  of  the  American  republic,  his  father  hating  pat^ 
licipsted  ver;  early  in  the  rerolutronary  contest  with  Great  Britain,  and 
hia  maternal  grandfather,  Mr.  [>uffield,  ihe  friend,  acd  afierwards  tbe 
executor,  of  Dr.  Franhlin,  hating  been  a  very  deEeroiiued  and  efficient 
supporter  of  the  cause  of  his  country  in  that  struggle.  He  receired  hia 
education  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  found  opportunity  to 
acqnire  the  French  end  Spanish  langUBgea,  and  devote  himself  to  the 
literature  which  belongs  to  them,  particularly  that  of  France,  with  an 
ardor  that  doea  not  aeeni  to  hate  abated. 

He  commenced  the  study  of  the  law  in  the  office  of  Alei.  James  Dallas, 
Eaquire,  in  the  year  1811,  a  period  of  unusual  excitement  in  the  politi- 
cal histmy  of  the  country.  The  position  whicii  Mr.  Dallaa  occupied  in  the 
A  deroopraiic  party  it  well  known — and  the  political  principles  of  his  pupil, 
received,  ^rom  hia  example  and  opinions,  a  conhrniaiicin  to  which  experi- 
ence and  subsequent  observations  has  added  strength.  Mr.  Dallas  waa 
tbe  District  Attorney  of  the  United  Slates  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
Pennsylvania,  during  the  time  Mr.  Ingrahamwas  in  his  office,  and  many 
of  the  incidents  which  arose  out  of  the  war,  in  which  the  country  was  then 
engaged,  from  1813  to  1815,  were  the  subject  of  his  official  attention  and 
duly.  The  energetic  and  cordial  support  he  gave  to  the  admhiistration, 
and  hia  distingnished  ability  as  a  lawyer,  induced  the  government  oflen 
to  call  fc>r  his  aervices;  and  the  promptness  niWabiliiy  with  which  Ibey 
were  rendered,  and  his  views  of  the  justice  and  policy  of-the  war,  excited 
the  interest  and  formed  the  opinions  of  those  to  whom  hie  instructions 
were  given. 

Upon  his  admission  to  the  bar,  in  1814,  Mr.  Ingraham  devoted  him* 
•elf  to  his  profession  with  much  attention,  and  entered  into  the  political 
conteats  of  the  day  with  considerable  intere.'t.  The  city  of  Philadelphia, 
however,  has  been  almost  always  under  Federal  rule,  since  the  period  refer- 
red to;  and  thouf^severaltimesacandidateforekciive  offices,  he  baa  always 
been  defeated.  It  is  true,  that  on  no  one  occasion  did  he  anticipAe  sac- 
eesa;  but  he  did  not,  on  that  account,  decline  the  cnntert — his  doctrine 
always  having  been,  that  a  candidate  who  would  serve,  if  elected,  owes 
it  to  hia  party  to  take  the  6eM  and  austain  defeat,  when  that  parlj 
calls  upon  him  to  do  so  for  its  interests  and  its  honor.  His  devotion  to 
his  profeasion  was  shown  in  various  edjtiona  of  English  law  writers, 
and  in  aome  original  worka  of  a  local  nature  ;  end,  wilb  a  special  view  to 
hia  aid  as  a  lawyer,  he  waa  appointed,  by  tbe  Secretary  of  tbe  Treasury,  i 
commiaaioner,  under  the  act  of  C^ingreas  of  the  2d  of  March,  1831,  in 
relation  to  certain  inaolvent  debtors,  the  dutiea  of  which  were  entirely 
of  n  profesaional  character.     Tbe  same  year  he  was  elected  a  delegate 
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from  Ihe  citj  of  PhiladcIphU,  to  the  "  Free  Tisde  Convention,"  which 
assembled  in  ihnt  citj,  and  took  an  active  part  in  ita  delibetatinna.  He 
supported  the  doctrines  held  hy  that  Dssembly  on  the  subject  of  fre« 
trade,  because  of  ibcir  democratic  coimecliori  and  tendency,  and  from  a 
tbornugh  conviction  of  the  fallacy  of  the  tariff  and  protection  policy. 

The  period  has  not  long  passed  away  since  the  limik  of  the  United 
States  waged  a  war  upon  the  government,  peculiarly  rindictiTC  in  its 
character  ;  but  such  is  the  energy  sviih  which  the  nRairs  of  this  country 
are  conducted,  ihnt  the  traces  of  such  a  conflict  are  soon  elfuced  from  the 
public  mind.  As  a  matter  of  history,  it  is  well  known,  ihnt  systematic 
violations  of  the  charter  of  the  institution,  flddcd  to  mismanagement  and 
corruption  of  an  extrtordin:iry  character,  terminated  in  the  ruin  of  many  ,  , 
of  the  stockholders,  and  the  prostration  of  the  bank.  The  various  pas- 
sions developed  by  the  munul  struggle  of  the  vast  monied  monopoly 
against  the  freedom  and  virtue  of  the  country,  produced  effects  even  upon 
the  social  relations  of  the  scene  where  the  war  wiis  going  on.  Every 
man  who  approved  of  the  cour^ie  of  President  Jackson,  and  distitictly 
supported  his  measures,  became  the  subject  of  an  influence  of  which  ex- 
asperation may.be  said  to  have  liecu  one  of  the  elements — it  is  difficult  in 
more  quiet  terms  to  renliaethe  violence  of  the  feelings  of  those  days.  On 
the  4th  of  April,  I84lt.  a  committee  was  appointed  by  a  resolution  of  the 
House  of  Hepresenintives  of  the  United  States,  to  invesiigtite  the  affairs 
of  the  Bonk  of  Ihe  United  States;  and  on  the  23d  of  April,  of  the  same 
year,  the  committee,  of  which  Mr.  Thomas,  of  .Maryland,  was  the  .chair-  % 
man,  proceeded  to  Philadelphia  to  enter  upon  their  duties.  Among  their 
first  acts  was  the  appointment  of  Richard  Rush,  Esquire,  now  American 
Minister  of  the  United  Stales  to  the  French  liepublic,  to  he  their  Secre- 
tary, who  accepted  the  office,  and  entered  upon  its  duties,  which  he  con- 
tinued to  fulfil  until  the  5th  of  May  following,  when  he  resigned — having 
found  that  his  residence  out  of  the  city  interfered  with  his  attendance 
upon  the  committee.  Mr.  Ingraham  was  appointed  Secretary  in  the  place 
of  Mr.  Rush,  on  the  6th  of  M.iy,  Iti;t4,  and  continued  to  net  in  that  ciipa- 
city  until  the  commitictf  adjourned  to  [neet  at  Washington.  The  bank, 
it  is  well  known,  refused  to  ulloiv  the  committee  to  investigate  the  institu- 
tion— a  significant  i^'ognostic  of  its  subsequent  fate. 

In  connection  with  a  powerful  political  party,  the  bank  exerted  itself 
to  proiluce  confusion  and  distress  ihroughont  the  commercial  and  indus- 
iriaJ  system  of  the  United  Slates,  as  part  of  the  means  of  controlling  the 
gove'nrneni  after  Ihe  re-election  of  General  Jackson.  The  government 
directors  of  the  institution  were  assailed  with  every  variety  of  systematic 
opposition,  end  every  possible  measure  was  resorted  to  by  the  lioard  of 
DirecMrs,  to  prevent  their  having  any  participation  in,  or  knowledge  of, 
the  general  business  of  the  bank,  or  in  any  way  fulfilling  their  duties. 
This  course  did  not  pass  unresisted — no  set  of  men  could  have  been  more 
true  to  themselves  and  to  the  country  than  the  government  directors  of 
1833.  They  made  known  to  the  government  and  the  people  the  viola- 
lions  of  trust  and  the  abuses  committed  by  the  bank ;  and  they  sustained  ' 
with  spiril,  firmness,  and  success,  the  assaulia  made  upon  their  motives, 
characters,  and  conduct,  by  all  those — and  tbey  constituted  a  numerous 
and  vindictive  body — who  were  inieresied  in  defending  the  abuses  of  a 
great  monied  corporation.  The  Senate  of  the  United  States,  however, 
was  federal;  and  on  tlie  expiration  of  the  term  fur  which  Governmenl 
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Directors  had  br>en  appoiuted,  they  were  iignin  nominated  by  President 
Jackson  for  another  year.  Velienient  dciiates  arose  in  ilie  Senate,  when 
the  appointments  were  ttent  in  ;  and  on  the  27ih  nf  Feliruury,  1834,  the 
rejection  of  Messrs,  Gilpii),  Wager,  Sullivnn,  and  McL^lderry  took  place. 
These  gsntiemen  were  au,iin  nnmionied  by  President  Jackson  on  the  1  Ith 
of  March  following;  and  on  ihc  1st  of  KIny  they  were  again  rejected. 
Mr.  Henry  Hor,i  and  other  gentlemen  were  subsequently  Dominated, 
and  upon  tlie  rejection  of  Mr.  Horn,  by  the  Sen.ue,  Mr.  Ingraliani  was 
nominated,  and  bis  nominaiiou  was — ounnimoosly  ive  have  been  assured 
— confirmed, iin  the  37th  of  June,  Ibi4,  llecontinucd  to  be  re-appointed 
and  confirmed  until  the  charter  of  ihe  bank  expired.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  his  career,  and  that  of  his  colleagues  in  office,  was  without 
difficulty  in  such  an  inslitiiiion.  On  the  14th  ufOtitober,  1834,  President 
Jackson  addressed  ,1  letter  to  the  Uorernnicnt  Directors,  desiring  them 
to  obtain  certain  infurnialion  from  tlie  books  of  the  Bank,  to  enable  the 
Execulire  to  ascertain  whnt  deductions  were  mnde  from  the  prcBls  of  the 
stock  of  the  bank  held  by  the  government.  Notice  was  immediately 
given  to  the  Doard  of  Directors  of  the  call  fur  infurmaiion,  and  that  when 
obtained  it  would  be  laid  before  the  President.  The  Hpplidation  for  the 
books  necessary  for  the  purpose  required  was  refused,  and  Mr.  Ingraham 
and  Mr.  Macalesier,  the  two  Government  Direciors,  by  whom  it  was  made, 
Bt  once  proceeded  to  take  possession  of  ihe  books,  from  one  of  which  they 
proceeded  to  make  suitable  extr.icie,  and  then  adjourned  at  the  close  of 
the  bank  hours.  The  ne:tt  dny  ihey  again  presented  themselves,  and 
found  the  books  of  the  bank  locked  up,  and  all  access  to  them  denied. 
The  proceeding  was  reported  to  the  President,  and  became  the  subject 
of  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Represent.ilives,  calling  on  the  Secretar/ 
of  the  Treasury  for  information  in  relation  to  it,  which  was  duly  commu- 
nicated and  made  public.  No  action  was  tuken  upon  the  information 
communicated  to  the  House — and  none  was  necessary.  The  closing 
scene  of  the  institution  w.ts  at  hand.  Upon  the  espiraiion  of  its  charter, 
its  downward  career,  uudcr  its  Pennsylvania  incorporation,  bei;aii — its 
ignoble  fall  is  matter  of  history,  and  warning  to  the  fuiure. 

Since  the  year  18=36,  Mr.  Ingraham  has  devnied  himself  almost  excln- 
sively  to  his  profession ;  his  relaxation  is  found  in  the  study  of,  and  in  an 
occasional  contribution  to,  American  History  To  the  cause  of  the 
democratic  parly  his  attention  is  consl»nl,  and  his  elfirts  unremitting,  as 
they  have  always  been  heretofore.  He  devoted  himself  with  much  zeal 
to  secure  the  election  of  General  Cass,  whose  defeat  has  in  no  respect 
diminished  the  confidence  he  has  always  felt  in  the  pnriy  which  gare  the 
General  such  honorable  su]>purt,  nor  impaired  hid  trust  iu  its  final 
triumph. 

As  a  speaker  at  the  bar,  Mr.  Ingraham  ia  remarkably  distinct  and 
concise.  His  law  ergnnients  are  lechnical  and  precise,  and  abound 
with  rfeferences  to  authori'y,  for  which  be  is  a  great  stickler;  not  bo, 
however,  are  hid  addresses  to  juries,  where  the  f.icis,  testimony,  and  evi- 
dence, give  a  latitude  to  the  advocate.  In  such  cases  bis  ctforls  are  not 
always  addressed  to  the  juilgnient  of  his  hearers  ;  and  the  severity  of 
some  of  his  concluding  speeches  have  been  supposed  U<  jiL-tify  the  value 
which  i:i  placed  upon  the  last  w(.rd  before  a  jury.  Ue  bus  been  accused, 
too,  of  insisting  that  ridicule  is  the  lest  of  truth,  and  of  being  nccasionailj 
rather  liberal  iu  his  application  of  its  power.    Before  the  (taseiDbled  peo- 
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pie  his  mumer  and  stjie  are  altogether  different.  He  makes  do  preua* 
aioiia  lo  oratory  or  to  eloquence — but  displays  great  warmth  and  eanteat- 
neas,  and  a  oonvictioa,  the  effect  of  which  upon  hia  hearers  ia  not  euj  to 
desoribe.  We  have  never  seen  greater  effect  produced  tban  bj  his 
address  at  a  very  late  hour  at  night,  after  a  Inng  aession,  and  a  number  of 
■peeohes,  to  the  Town  Meeting,  held  at  Philadelphia,  in  support  of  the 
Mexican  War,  anl«9s  it  were  by  the  one  he  delivered  at  the  Philadelphia 
Huaenro,  on  the  23d  of  March,  1848,  before  the  citizens  of  Pbtladdidiia, 
without  distinction  of  party,  assembled  to  congratulate  the  French  natioD 
upon  it«  tetara  to  democratic  principles,  and  again  taking  its  statioD  o  a 
republic,  and  becoming  one  of  tbe  free  naiiona  of  the  world. 


THB  BOKG  OP-  TDS   COSSAGI. 


Noble  friend  of  the  CosMck,  my  courser,  come  forth 
At  thp  srgnal  the  traoipels  proclHim  Irom  tha  North! 
Swift  to  fly  to  the  pilings,  and  tiei-ee  to  attack. 
Let  Death  borrow  thy  wiuga  when  I  leaji  on  tby  back. 
Though  thy  iiddle  and  bridle  with  xold  mar  not  ahine. 
As  the  price  of  my  conquests,  all,  all  ahall  be  thiae. 

O  my  faithful  courser,  proudly  ueigh  ! 

Trample  down  people  eud  kings  in  thy  way! 
Peac«  haa  fled  from  the  earth  ;  she  bna  thrown  me  thy  reins: 
Lo,  tbe  ramparts  are  crumbled  on  Europe's  old  plains ! 
Come,  my  greedy  bunda  liri.  there,  where  trensureB  abound ' 
Come,  repose  thee  where  Art  an  naylum  hnth  found  '. 
Thou  hut  twice  in  the  wavea  of  the  turbulent  Seiue, 
When  ell  bloody,  refreshed  thee — come,  drink  there  again  ! 

O  my  fmthful  courser,  prondly  neigh ! 
.Trample  dowu  peoplA  end  hioga  in  ihy  way! 
Priocea,  nobles,  and  priests,  all  m  punt  in  n  fort 
See  their  Bubjecia  oppreased  to  besiege  them  reaort. 
They  hare  cried  to  us,  "  Come,  be  oor  masters  to  iwf; 
We'll  be  serfo,  to  resume  our  tyrannical  sway." 
I  have  leTelled  my  lance,  and  before  it  I  row 
To  Ke    icepcre  nnd  cross  in  huitilliiy  bow. 

0  my  faithrul  courser,  proudly  nelgb! 

Trample  down  people  and  kin^s  in  thy  way  I 
Of  a  giant  I  saw  the  huge  phantom  nriae. 
On  our  bironac  ardently  fixing  his  eyes : 
And  be  shouted,   >'  My  reign  recommences  anew! 
And  his  batlle-aiB  pointed  the  West  to  onr  »iew. 
Twas  the  undying  ahnde  of  the  king  of  ihe  Huna  ;   " 
We  obey  hia  command,  we  are  Aliln's  aoaa. 

O  my  faithful  courser,  proudly  uelgb  ! 

Trample  down  people  and  kings  in  tby  way! 
AH  the  pomp,  in  which  Europe  so  proudly  is  docked; 
All  the  knowledge  ahe  boasta,  though  it  cannot  protect, 
Shalt  be  loat,  overwhelemed  in  the  whirlwind  of  dust. 
That  around  rae  shall  rise  from  thy  footsteps.  I  trust. 
'  Then  efface,  aye  e/Tace,  in  these  oo'comiiig  wars, 
Temples,  palacea,  manners, old  Innd-mHika,  and  lawa! 

O  my  faithful  courser,  prouifly  neigh ! 

Trample  down  people  aud  kings  ia  thy  waj ! 
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riNAHGUL    AND    COMiEBClAL    BEYISW. 

The  nModaoce  of  money,  which  wns  boconiing  niBDifeat  at  tbe  date  of  oar 
Imi  number,  hna  coDtinued  to  derelope  itself.  Specie  flowed  in  from  Europe, 
■nd  importRDt  aums  hnve  arrived  from  California,  Bwelliug  the  resorre  of  the 
precious  metals  in  baok,  aC  a  momeet  when  the  payments  from  the  coantry 
have  been  more  freely  made,  nnd  the  demand  for  money  far  busioeM  purposes 
DiDch  Bubeided,  and  there  la  bat  little  speculation  in  any  particular  braocb  of 
basineas.  There  ii,  indeed,  some  dispositioD  to  buy  stocks  and  hold  them  by 
borrowed  money  ;  liut  these  operetiona  are  mostly  by  |>erBoaa  of  amall  actaal 
means,  and  who  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  tenders,  and  may  at  any  moment  be 
CTuahed,  when  an  advance  of  money  to  6  per  ceut.,  mny  make  K  Bdvissble  la 
call  in  loans  un  stock.  Id  produce  the  sitnation  of  affairs  is  nnfavorabte  to 
■peculation.  The  large  tuppliea  of  cotton,  in  view  of  the  favorable  state  of  tb* 
growing  crop,  give  rise  to  the  question  whether  the  present  rates  can  be  ana- 
tained ;  and  thia  depends  Qpou  the  slender  hope  of  rantinned  tranquillity  io 
Europe.  The  view  taken  last  year,  that  low  pricea  for  food,  with  low  rates  for 
money,  would  so  promote  consumption  as  to  sustain  the  value  of  the  raw  ma- 
terial ander  a  greatly- increased  crop,  has  been  juatified.  The  exports  to  Great 
Britain  fram  tile  United  States,  September  1,  to  thla  date,  ar«  1,406,719  bales, 
■gainat  1.051,871  bales  last  year — an  increase  of  354,848,  or  thirty-live  per 
cent.  The  atocks  of  United  btates  description  in  LiverpODi,  at  the  latest  dates, 
were  541.930  against  3-20,3B0— an  increase  of  S20,550— sbowing  an  inrreaaed 
consumption  of  134,000  bales,  at  prices  which  atand  16  per  cent,  higher  tfaau 
on  the  same  day  lust  year.  The  continued  considerable  exports  of  hreadstulTa 
from  the  United  Statea  aid  in  keeping  down  the  level  of  food  prices  in'b  degree 
that  promotes  the  consumption  of  cotton ;  while  the  general  abundance  of 
maney  continues  unabated  in  England. 
.  The  quantities  exported  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  from  the  United 
States,  are  aa  follows: 

EXFoara  to  qrbat  aitiTAiN  and  ihsland,  bbpt.  Ist  to  iune  6th. 

Floor.  Meal.  Wheat.  Com. 


Increase ,..,719,182 —     811,650 7.a:(3,320 

This  continued  ease  in  the  market  ia  doubtless  influenced  by  that  dieposition 
of  capitnl  to  emigrate  from  the  disturbed  atmosphere  of  European  countries  to 
London,  nnd  thence  to  the  United  Stntes,  as  evinced  in  the  continued  rise  of 
United  Slates  aecurities  in  the  Loudon  market  under  an  elTectire  demand. 
Thia  rise  ia  iodicnted  in  tbe  advancing  quotations,  as  given  from  time  to  time  in 
the  circular  of  the  Messrs.  Barings : 

PRICES   OP   UNITED   states  stocks   in   LONDON. 


April.  I81B — 

_ 

8Si>i66 

B5  a  87i 

92   a  — 

76iS0 

so  a  91 

67  oG8 

90  a  91 

94  a  96 

BiaSe 

Jan.  96,  )849....  104  alU5 

9?  a  93 

83  a  34 

9\S  a  99 

87aB7i 

Mar.    9,    "    ....  105  ol06 

94  a  95 

96  a  96i 

AprilSO,    "    ....  106  alOfi* 

—  a7B- 

May  11.    "   ....  I06iBlOT 

04  a  95 

78  a79 

May  25,    ■■    ....  lOaiollOJ 

96  a  961 

80  oSI 

100  alOOj 

Juno  9,     "    ....  110  allOl 

95  a  96 

80  oSI 

roL.  ZXT.— HO.  OXXXlIt 
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83  Financial  and  Commercial  Reviat,  [^u'^r 

The  adrance  id  TlDitad  States  ttock  from  the  close  of  jBDnarT  to  6te  cIom  of 
ISej  was  f>i  pel*  ceoC,  end  as  there  bad  accDmulated  2  per  cent,  iaterest  in  tbat 
time,  the  real  advaoce  was  3^  per  ceut.,  closing  iu  demand.  All  ibe  Mocks 
within  the  year  >in*e  riaen  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  under  the  tCnrnpeHa  demand, 
and  lbi9  curioua  fact  presents  itself,  viz :  tbnt  vitaperated,  nliuaed  nod  insulted 
PennsylvaDia  5's  sold  on  the  London  Stock  Exchnnge  at  SOaSl  «i  the  same 
day  that  3  per  cents  of  the  French  guierninent  sold  on  the  Buuraa  at  SOj.  Tbs 
difference  is,  that  the  PenQEjlvania  are  payable  st  par  in  25  years,  while  the 
Franch  are  not  payable  at  all.  The  buyer  of  the  State  bond  who  holds  it  will 
therefore  realize  $1,450  aver  the  coat  of  hts  investment  af  iSIO.  Under  tbe 
rapid  riae  which  has  taken  place  abroad,  stocks  have  been  a  favorable  remittance 
in  addition  to  the  conHiderable  exports  of  produce  at  well -supported  prices. 
Under  these  circumstances,  with  resgooabie  prospect  of  fair  remittance  (if  gold 
from  California,  the  prospect  of  an  immediate  important  rise  in  the  vbIdb  of 
■pooey  is  nnt  strong,  notwithsttinding  the  amount  of  capital  beiog  JDTestsd  in 
railroads  aod  other  corporate  stuck — that  is  to  say,  the  quantity  of  circulating 
being  sunk  in  &xed  capital. 

Id  the  routine  of  commeroiel  affairs,  it  results  that  a  complete  recovety  frotn 
a  disastrous  revulsion  is  marked  by  a  renewal  of  enterprise,  a  relaxatiou  of  the 
caution  inculcated  by  a  seasoa  of  adversity,  by  a  desire  to  procare  Ibe  greatest 
commaud  of  means,  and  a  greater  degree  of  boldness  in  risking  tfaem  on  the 
chaoce  of  gain.  The  manifest  tendency  of  this  stale  of  affairs  is  to  accumulate 
ID  tbe  hands  of  non-producers  the  wealth  which  has  resulted  from  the  iDdusti^ 
of  others,  and,  in  the  long  ran,  to  impoverish  the  mass  of  producers,  in-order 
to  create  an  appearance  of  impoeing  wealth  in  the  bands  of  a  few.  ledirect 
taxes  and  overwrought  credits  have  made  Kneland  what  she  is — viz.  :  aboaod- 
iDg  in  wealth,  with  an  impoverished  |>eaple.  In  tbe  United  States  there  ts  leas 
oitentation  of  wealth,  but  more  comfoi't  among  the  many.  The  operation  of 
steady  industry  lias  created  great  abuodsQce,  and  the  comparative  paralyzstim 
of  credit  in  the  last  few  years,  has  prevented  its  accumulation  by  the  few  at 
the  expense  of  the  many.  Actual  capital  has  freely  circulated  under  the  intla- 
ence  of  the  Independent  Treasury,  and  there  has  been  no  unreasonable  volume 
of  credits  given  in  exchange  for  industrial  produi^ts.  KqulvaieMs  hare  be«D 
interchanged,  and  no  paper  bubbles  have  been  infiated,  to  be  exploded  snder 
the  pressure  of  a  collapse  ia  the  Loodon  market.  Amid  revolutions  and  re- 
vulsions. American  prosperity  has  been  steady  and  progressive.  The  restleas 
deaire  of  the  Doa-prodaclng  few  to  get  posBession  of  inordinate  sharep  of  tbe 
general  wealth,  prompts  the  continued  projection  of  new  paper  schemes,  by 
which  that  end  may  be  attained,  and  a  ayntemntic  attempt  manifests  itself  in 
varinus  directions  to  reproduce  a  government  nstional  bank  with  a  new  name. 
Tbe  first  otfieial  annooneement  of  the  plan  was  by  the  Vice-President  elect,  ia 
his  report  as  comptroller  of  the  State  of  New- York.  The  plan  was  simply  to  - 
BQthoiize  the  receipt  for  dues  to  the  government  of  all  DOtne  issued  by  State 
banks,  secured  by  United  States  stock ;  that  is  to  say,  when  any  bank,  in  any 
state,  depnaites  with  the  treasurer  of  that  .state  an  amount  of  United  States 
stock,  it  shall  receive  an  equal  amount  of  circulating  notes,  previously  regia- 
tered  and  countersigoed  in  the  Treasury  Department  at  WasbingtoD.  Tho 
stock  deposited  to  be  sold  only  by  the  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
when  tbe  bank  shall  hHve  biled  to  redeem  its  notes  io  specie.  This  is  the  plan 
now  in  oppratioo  in  New- York,  under  the  law  of  1 B33,  sutborizlng  free  banking. 

The  comptroller  seemed  to  have  no  very  accurate  idea  of  nny  good  to  tie 
obtained  from  this  incresse  of  the  duties  and  patronage  of  the  Tressury  De- 
partment. It  would,  indeed,  sllow  the  stockhotders  to  "  have  their  cake,  bOd 
eat  it,  too."  That  is,  while  they  drew  the  6  per  cent  interest  regulnrly.  they 
would  have  the  amount  of  the  stuck  in  paper  money,  with  which  to  buy  more 
■tock,  or  to  lend  it  at  7  per  cenL  ;  thus  earning  13  per  cent,  per  annum,  when 
the  most  laborioa sly- worked  farms  will  scarcely  yield  6  per  cent.  The  expenses 
of  the  Treasury  Department  would  be  incVeased  some  thnnsands  of  dollars  per 
aonam,  for  the  privilej^  of  receiving  paper  dollars  instead  of  gold  ones.    This 
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plan  has  been  the  basis  of  much  smell  abnTlng  io  New- York,  with  veiy  1itd« 
good  resulting.  The  idea  of  msking  property  th«  ba«ia  of  poper-money  ii 
claimed  by  manj  paper  financiers.  U  was  first  acted  upoo  in  the  law  of  New- 
Yorti,  panaed  in  1@3S.  making  atock  and  mortgagea  the  aecurity  fur  ootea  ia- 
■a«d,  Tlie  idea,  bowever,  ao  far  from  being  a  atep  in  advaoce.  ia  only  going 
back  to  lirat  principles,  an  a  consequence  of  the  utver  explosion  of  all  altempta 
to  make  a  credit  paper  currency.  Tha  first  paper  that  perftirmed  the  fuoctiuiia 
of  money  were  bills  of  exchangn.  These  repreaented  actual  money.  'I'liua,  a 
man  in  Genoa  having  a  sum  of  money  due  him  io  Marseiliea,  gave  an  order  for 
h  to  another  pei-Eon,  who  wanted  t«  receive  money  in  Marerillea,  for  the  money 
on  the  spat.  This  practice  wsa  soon  uni»eraally  adopted  in  the  early  ages  oif 
commerce.  Its  convenience  waa  great.  The  paper  was  based  upon  actual  ca- 
bling property.  It  soon  came  to  be  abased  by  persons  selling  orders,  or  bills  of 
exchange,  when  no  money  was  due  them,  in  order  to  raise  capital  to  specolate 
with.     These  were  ctlted  "  kites." 

This  aboae  soon  ran  into  another — that  of  iaming  notes  to  circulate  ea  money 
on  the  credit  of  the  issuer ;  that  is,  oo  the  belief  that  he  was  able  to  pay  if  de- 
mand was  made.  The  issue  of  credit  bills  of  exchange,  or  kites,  has  long  been 
exploded,  and  in  Europe  the  credit  of  the  most  stable  house  would  be  injured 
if  it  olTered  to  sell  a  bill  not  accepted.  The  plan  of  credit  paper  money  io 
iCogland,  Francs,  and  the  United  States,  waa  puraued  in  evety  possible  form  ; 
mullitndes  of  theories  were  applied,  and  legal  restrictions  were  imposed,  in  the 
hope  of  making  them  safe.  These  all  alike  biled,  and  the  conviction  remained 
that  they  moiit  not  be  issued  on  credit,  but  upon  actually  existing  property,  like 
original  bills  of  exchange.  On  this  conviction  the  law  of  1836  in  New- York 
was  based,  and  the  Bank  of  England  charter  io  1844  followed  the  same  principle, 
which  was  not  a  new  one,  but  only  gojng  back  to  an  old  one.  On  the  asaump- 
tioD,  however,  that  this  ia  a  new  principle,  many  fantastic  schemes  have  been 
projected.  Among  the  most  remarkable  of  these  is  that  of  John  Grey,  Esq.,  of 
Edinburgh.  Be  propoaea  to  aboliah  the  use  of  gold  and  silver  as  money,  to  ea- 
lablish  a  "national  standard 'bank,"  which  shall  issue  paper  called  ■' poundi 
Merliog,"  of  which  the  foundation  shall  be  a  week's  factory  labor  at  some  arbi- 
trary rate  filed  by  law — say  lOa.  Hence  two  weeks'  labor  would  be  a  standard 
pouod — this  money  to  be  isaued,  without  interest,  tn  every  posaesaor  of  property 
of  all  defcriptiona  at  hia  own  valuHtion.     When  be  sella  the  property  he  will  re- 

•  ceive  standard  notes,  aud  these  he  mustthen  return  to  the  bank.  Hence,  paper 
would  ba  created  as  fast  as  production,  and  be  dismissed  aa  fastaacoosumptioii 
went  on.  No  lightness  in  the  money  market  would  ever  result  from  inability  to 
aell,  because  tfae  holder  of  property  would  always  get  whet  he  wants  from  the 
•tandard  bank.  A  little  reflection  shows  the  utter  impracticability  of  such  oo- 
tiona.     Nevertheless,  this  plan  was  pirated  in  France.by  Prudhon.  who  changed 

'  the  namo  from  "  Standan]  Bank"  to  "  Exchange  Bank,"  and  the  system  froD9 
*'  eqnality  of  oichange"  to  "  mntaliBm  of  credit."  For  the  rest,  bis  proposi- 
liona  were  nearly  those  of  Mr.  Grey,  viz  :  that  every  man  having  property 
might  goto  the  bank  and  get  bank  notea  at  a  nominal  intereat.  He  sopposeJ 
that  in  consequence  of  this  ability  to  get  paper  for  nothing,  the  owners  of  real 
capital  would   get   nothing  for  tile  nse  of  it,  viz :  that  if  a  shoemaker  could  get 

Kper  money  from  the  bank  without  interest,  he  would  not  pay  any  rent  for  a 
ase  to  live  in,  and  rents  would  be  aboliahed.  It  is  hardly  wonh  while  to  fol- 
low tbe  reasoning.  H.  Pradhon,  after  organising  the  Exchange  Banki 
was  ah  ewd  enoagh  to  perceive  ita  i mprac tics bi lily,  and  abandoned  it  on 
the  pretence  that  his  theory  was  spoiled  by  the  views  of  his  associntea. 
To  those  who  recogniae  the  great  truth  that  all  wealth  results  only  from  indus- 
try, and  that  to  the  increase  and  availability  of  real  capital,  and  not  its  paper  re- 
presentative, is  indoatry  indebted  for  its  facilities,  the  lailacy  of  those  attempts 
to  avert  ^lisaster  and  prevent  the  evil  consequences  of  deficient  harvests  or  Im- 
provident consumption,  ia  easily  made  apparent.  It  is  remarkable,  that  at  iha 
It  when  these  schemes  br  paper  money  are  being  revived  in  the  United 
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StaMi,  gold  is  becoming  dailj  more  RbandBDt,  aa  if  m  mockerj  of  ths  pnaril* 
attempts  to  gnpplaut  its  ngeccy  in  the  operations  of  commerce.  In  New- York, 
notwithstflnding  the  adTSDragea  that  the  free-banking  law  bolda  out  for  the  cir- 
DutntloQ  of  notes,  the  operation  of  tbe  tlnuae  of  tbe  nev  cnostitntioD  makJF^ 
■todtbolders  individuell;  tinble  for  the  debta  of  a  bank  issuing  notes,  bat  indneed 
anm^of  IbB  banlis — thn  Bault  of  Commerce  of  New- York  in  particular — [orelio- 
qaiah  the  iaaue  ofvotes,  and  coDdne  its  oparatiooa.to  diacounl  and  deposite. 
This  might  looii  like  distrust  of  ila  soundness  wbeu  director)  decline  to  en  Jotm 
it  bejond  thn  stock  paid  in.  The  Manhattan  Bank,  however,  which  has  not  is- 
sued any  notes  for  many  jears,  has  now  commenced  a  reissue.  That  bank  baa  a 
perpetual  i;hartsr>  and  does  not  consider  itself  liable  to  the  reatrictioos  imposed 
Upon  others.  Hence,  if  the  example  of  the  Bank  of  Comnierce  should  be  gene- 
rail;  acted  upon,  that  institution  might  become  tbe  only  bank  of  issue  in  tba 
city.  With  the  abundance  of  gold  likelj  to  flow  from  California,  the  operatloDt 
of  the  mini,  and  the  influence  of  the  lodepeodeiit  Treasnrj,  which  is  daily  gaiO' 
ingfa*or,  the  difficultiea  of  creating  a  new  system  of  paper  mouej  must  be 
•iHiaoced. 

It  is,  howerer,  the  case  that  credits  ID  the  interior  are  npiiij  eipanding 
towards  a  point  that  may  make  adverse  exchange  to  be  dreaded.  A«  aa  ta- 
MaDce,  tbe  leading  features  af  the  Ohio  banks  may  be  quoted. 

OHIO  >A5KS.' 

No,  CapluL  Loam.  AptcM.         Cvcutitloo.        Oepoilrih 

May,    Ifl37 "2"'  |10,23P,165  »19,50S  663  $S,31l,e»  t7.G9T,261  $8,503,369 

Jan.,    1S44 3         S,.'><i7,ir6  3,845,315  77S.34a  S.234.4Q0  603.377 

May,    IS4T 39         S.07S.339  10,936, fi61  3,0^6,5^1  7.9Bi.0S9  3,356.837 

"       1843 4t         6,430.176  13,130,886  2.393,639  7,771,769  4,170.83* 

'•      tB19 56        6,9[4,943  14,931,133  3,036,374  B,2S1,359  4,330,233 

May,  1837,  was  ibedaleof  saspeDsioQ.  The  process  of  resumption  destroyed 

all  but  eight  banks  ;  of  these,  three  hare  Kince  failed,  leaving  bat  6tB  old  chart- 
ered banks.  The  law  of  1645  created  two  now  systems:  one,  tbe  ■■  independ- 
tfnt,''  which  was  reqairnd  partly  to  secure  it«  bills  by  drp'tsits  of  aiete  stock;  ths 
other,  "  the  state  bank,"  has  neither  responsibility  nor  stability.  There  were 
coDsequectly  but  eleven  independent  banks  created,  while  forty  stHte  bank 
branches  have  sprung  into  existence.  Of  the  Bg^regnte  circnlalion,  these  state  ' 
banks  furnish  $7,227,342  withoDt  secntitj;.  Tbe  bank  circnlstlon  of  Ohio  «■ 
now  larger  than  at  the  moment  of  saspensioli.  There  is  this  difference,  how- 
ever : — the  operation  of  the  Independent  Treasury  on  tbe  Atlantic  border  has 
prevented  tbe  revival  of  the  old  plan  of  Mlliog  goods  on  long  notes,  payable  at 
the  local  banks,  which  notes  wore  discouiitod  in  Now- York,  and  when  paid  at 
the  Ohio  bank,  were  taken  up  tiy  a  discount  of  an  accommodntlon  note  to  the 
tnerchnnt;  and  the  Ohio  bank,  consequently  owed  a  balance  to  the  city  bank, 
which  it  could  not  pay  ;  and  tbe  $l!),605,()00  of  loans  then  made  were  of  thia 
character.  At  presantthe  discounts  have  run  more  upon  bills  against  prod uca 
shipped,  the  value  of  which  has  been  supported  by  the  foreign  demand.  The 
moment  this  class  of  paper  beconirs  supplanted  by  store kei^pers'  notes  and  spe- 
culators' "kites,"  a  falu!  turn  in  the  exchanges  will  be  ineviiaiile. 

The  passage  of  the  bill  repealing  the  navigntlou  sets  of  Great  Britain  is,  bj 
the  late  accounta,  made  highly  pmtuible,  although  an  effort  to  restore  the  objec- 
tionable feature  will  be  made  in  Ihe  shape  of  amendments  to  ]>ermit  the  restora- 
tioD  of  restrictions  on  the  requisition  of  any  coloninl  asaemblj.  Tbe  Interna- 
tional trade  has  long  been  on  an  equal  footing  by  virlne  of  reciprocity  treaties; 
and  mutual  commerce  nas,  in  consequence,  greatly  extended  itself.  Tbe  per- 
mitting of  colonial  produce  and  merchandise  to  come  and  go  freely,  mnst  have 
the  effect  of  not  only  extending  the  lield  for  American  freights,  but,  by  carrying 
more  directly,  and  under  more  favorable  circumstances,  supplies  to  the  culonios, 
and  more  promptly  supplying  them  with  a  market  for  the  products  of  their 
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■ndustrf.  inereuo  tfaeir  sbIbb  and  tbeir  coDanmptioii.  Since  the  paitifti  open- 
ings orcolaninl  trade  to  AmericBn  veaspU  hy  the  proclRmation  of  Gen.  Jacksoa 
in  1830.  coDiiag  Id  aid  of  the  tiirltf  rnodilicstions  id  Englaod  and  the  north  of 
Europe,  opei-ating  under  reciprocity  treaties  the  tonnage  entering  the  United 
State*  has  varied  hb  fallows  ; — 

TONNAaE.E.VTBRINO  THE   ONITED  STATES. 

1830.  1S43.  1845.  IStS. 

Americu 867.227..,, 

Uaumlio '.'.'.'.  9!e53... 

French 11.256.... 

Bpuiish 12.299.... 

Swedtah 4,136.... 

DbdMi 1,234.... 

Dutch 630.... 

Fma^ian S87... 

German — 

All  other 5,174..., 

Total 1,099,127... 

Since  1642  the  incrense  in  American  tonnage  hai  been  B83, 371,  and  in  British 
677,603.  The  suspension  of  the  British  navigation  laws  in  respect  of  earn  dur- 
ing the  famine  had  the  effect  af  bringing  many  foreign  vesaels  to  our  ports  ta 
bnj  grain  fur  the  English  mnritets,  end  thus  swelled  the  proportion  of  foreign 
tonoage  at  a  time  when  all  the  American  shipping  was  fullj  emplojed  at  high 
rates.  The  effect  of  that  prosperous  year  was  a  great  increase  io  sfaip-building, 
■nd  the  iacrensed  tonnage  so  broaght  about  may  aow  End  additional  eniploy- 
BiBDt  in  the  colonial  freedom. 

The  largest  proportion  of  British  tonnage  is  entered  from  the  North  Ameri- 
can colonies,  from  which,  to  England,  British  shipping  has  enjoyed  peculiar 
facititiei,  as,  by  naturnlizmg  American  produce  in  the  colonies,  it  has  passed  to 
Englind  in  Bntish  bottoms  free  of  duty,  when  the  same  produce  from  the 
TJoited  Stat«8  in  American  or  British  bottoms  would  be  charged  with  duty. 
This  has  in  some  degree  counteracted  the  elfect  of  the  high  freights,  which  the 
monopoly  enjoyed  by  British  tonnage  in  the  colonial  trade  has  produced-  But, 
Dotwrithslanding  all  the  supposed  Ddvsntnges  enjoyed  by  the  British  Tussels.  it 
will  be  observed  that  in  every  inataoce  American  vessels  have  enjoyed  a  larger 
■hare,  when  now  American  vesseia  may  clear  from  the  North  Amnrican  and 
West  India  colonies  for  England  with  freights,  the  field  of  competition  will  be 
widely  extended.  The  general  fait  io  freights  that  rany  result  between  Eng- 
land and  her  dependencies,  and  which  it  is  the  design  of  the  modificntiona  of  the 
law  to  bring  about,  will  be  fntal  to  the  clumsily -built  monopoly  British  vesiela 
■ud  American  ahip-builden.  Hemp-growers  end  sall-mnkers  may  be  called 
up  to  supply  the  demand  which  will  resolt  from  the  ntvi  ptiviioge  of  buying  and 
Dntnrsliziog  foreign-built  ships.  In  the  direct  trade  between  England  and  the 
United  States,  in  which,  under  treaty,  equal  privileges  are  enjoyed,  the  Ameri- 
can tonnage  exceeds  the  British  by  30  per  cent.,  and  the  freights  in  American 
fessela  as  Ere  to  one  in  the  British.  The  effect  of  the  modified  tariffs  of  Eng- 
land has  been  largely  to  extend  the  consumption  of  produce:  and  the  United 
States  is  called  upon  to  supply  a  very  considemhte  portion  of  this.  The  re- 
Riornl  of  the  restmints  from  the  coloitiRs  most  be  followed  by  similiHr  results, 
enhancing  the  demand  for  western  produce.  Notwithstanding  tlint  the  sn|>plies 
furnished  by  Europe  for  British  consumption  have  beon  so  considerable  as  to 
cause  a  low  figure  to  rule  for  most  descriptions  of  brendstuffs  and  fiirm  produce, 
there  ia  a  steadily  incireasiDg  demand  for  those  of  the  United  Stales. 
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It  will  be  impossible  for  posterity  to  believa,  that'Ht  the  beginning  of  tba 
present  age  there  existed  a  prineely  conspiracy,  called  by  Jegaiiical  dlplomatinta, 
the  CoDgresa  of  Vienna — tbnt  the  inferoat  policy  of  this  monstraiii  cftbal  has 
ruled  for  thirty  years,  with  so  iron  away,  over  civilized  Europe,  and  that  in  tba 
middle  of  this  century  of  progress,  we  had  to  witoeas  the  moat  barbaioua  and 
bloody  bntcberiea,  connoitted  in  the  name  of  a  God  of  love,  and  for  the  glory 
aad  triumph  of  despotism  !  Should  kings  depart  from  the  stage  ol  the  worM 
with  the  memory  of  their  crimes,  and  condemn  to  a  perpetual  aileoce  the  glori- 
ous names  of  their  viclinis — could  they  bary  with  the  msrEyrs  of  Xiiberty  even 
their  Btrnggles  and  heroic  deeds  for  einancipatioD — certainly  our  young  genera- 
tion would  care  little  for  their  forefathers,  or  for  their  life  and  times.  But  la 
spite  of  tyrants,  history  will  stand  as  an  eternal  and  imperishable  monument; 
those  sncred  pages  will  ti-aosmit  the  past  to  the  future;  tbey  will  teach  raankind 
to  learn  from  the  breve  men  of  our  a^e  hnw  to  govern  themselves  ;  history  will 
serve  to  condemn  to  an  everlasting  infamy  the  names  of  the  enemies  of  hu- 
manity and  the  independence  of  UHtions.  Let  despots  at  the  present  moment 
tr^  their  last  Htlenipt  of  success  ;  let  them  turn  the  whole  of  Euiope  into  a  field 
of*^  battle  tad  death; — the  people  shall  be  victorious  at  last ;  the  thrones  of  these 
modern  Quirites,  built  over  the  hecatombs  of  freemen,  shall  be  turned  to  dust; 
justice  and  liberty  shntl  reign,  white  desjiotism,  with  all  its  horrors,  shall  coma 
'  to  an  end.  The  nineteenth  century  has  seen  nil  the  sacred  rights  of  nations  in- 
solently  trtimpled  upon — has  seen  revolutions  almost  in  every  part  of  Europe. 
The  massHci-es  of  (iailicia,  in  which  one  hundred  thoiuand  victimt  perished 
under  the  sword  of  the  Aualrian  emissaries  ;  the  butcheries  of  Lombardy,  by 
General  Assassin  Radetiiky ;  the  destruction  of  Messina,  by  King  LcixaTont  of 
Naples ;  the  bombardment  of  Homo  by  the  Croats  of  Franco— all  are  and  will 
be  recorded  as  the  great  scourges  of  our  century,  snd  an  eternal  stain  upon  the 
buthoi-s  of  these  evils.  But,  not  withstand  log  all  these  butcheries  of  human 
beings,  in  spite  of  all  the  blood  shed  to  gratify  the  vengeance  and  thirst  of  tyrants, 
new  lenders  have  succeeded  each  other,  aud  when  powerful  brutes  could  dos- 
troy  one  of  the  apostles  of  freedom,  ten  more  were  already  in  the  field  of  action 
to  follow  the  noble  example  of  their  worthy  companion. 

Ooly  a  few  years  past,  who  would  havH  dreamed  of  an  Hungarian  andRomaB 
Republic — that  Austria  would  be  compelled  lo  beg  armies  from  Russia  to  prs- 
venther  imminent  dissolution — that  the  Pope  would  be  a  prisoner  at  (raeta.  and 
the  Vatican  occupied  by  a  Democratic  Triumvirate  I  By  the  enemies  of  free- 
dom it  was  believed  that  Jtaly  and  Hungary  were  but  two  families  of  vile  and 
timorous  slaves ;  that  [hex  would  never  attempt  Ibeir  emancipation  ;  that  they 
bad  to  be  educaUd  at  the  Austrian  school  before  they  could  become  free.  But 
as  it  was  the  Supreme  will  of  God  that  they  should  achieve  such  a  political 
state,  and  acquire  new  power  and  rank  nmoug  the  nations,  the  race  of  their 
great  men  never  became  entinct,  and  successive  events  have  brought  out  new 
and  eilraordinary  geniuses,  who,  animated  with  the  true  democratic  spirit  of 
our  age,  hare  apjieared  in  those  two  countries  as  bright  Mars  in  a  nebuloas  fir- 
mament. Kossuth,  from  Pesth,  in  Hungary,  was  an  editor  from  his  youth  j 
he  sufTere^  three  yeara  of  imprisonment  in  an  Austrian  dnngeon,  but  torlnrei 
and  persecutions  could  not  deter  him  from  his  noble  mission  ;  he  continued  to  ad- 
vocate the  cause  of  his  nation  until  Flungnry  succeeded  in  throwing  ofTthe  Ans- 
trian  yoke,  and  proclaiming  hprsetfn  Republic.  KossiiTU.Iihe  Cincinnntusand 
Washington,  when  his  country  shall  be  at  peace,  and  the  republic  established, 
promises  to  retira  to  a  private  life  with  the  coosulation  of  having  achieTvd  hia 
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grqod  Dod  patriotic  scheme.  Mazzihi,  after  twenty  jeHra  of  exitf,  persecuted 
ID  every  corner  of  Europe,  and  even  in  Englnni].  is  at  present  the  first  Triumvir 
of  Rome.  When  io  London,  we  found  him  in  a  room  in  (ireville- street,  Left- 
ther-lane,  imparling  linowledge  to  Che  ignorant  Itnlians  resident  iu  that  neigh- 
borhood ;  aiding  with  ajHrit  io  the  Bohgbteriraent  of  itinerant  hurdj-gurdy  boys 
and  piaster- image  men,  endeavoring,  with  the  Hnsiatance  of  other  piilriutic 
frienda,  to  raise  their  minds  to  a  just  upprecialion  of  their  faculties.  These  cir- 
cumstiinces,  coupled  with  hia  return  to  Rome,  and  his  leading  of  the  popular 
will,  hia  oppoaition  to  the  shameful  mediation  of  the  French,  stamp  him  n  great 
and  reniarliable  mnit.  But  let  us  cast  a  look  over  the  European  coatinent,  and 
while  all  Europe  tsl  enjiu,  let  us  see  what  is  the  present  |H>liticRl  life  of  this 
vast  homiaphere  ;  and  begioniug  with  Russia,  we  shall  slowly  deacend  Eo  uiifur- 
tUDHte  and  oppresseil  Irelnnd. 

The  autocrat  of  all  the  RuBsiae,  maddened  to  the  quick  by  the  snccessea  o( 
the  brave  Hungarians,  has  igauod  an  Imperial  ukase,  unparalleled  fur  its  blood- 
thirstineas,  ila  iuaolence,  and  its  blHspherny.  He  maliea  known  to  his  faithful 
■nbjects  that  "  he  is  Nicholas  I.  by  the  Grace  of  God  ;  that  being  informed  of 
t^e  turmoils  of  western  Europe,  he  has  icTuked  the  Lord  uf  arniiea,  icAo  pro- 
nii»M  (o/ati»r  Ail  diabolical  projects,  to  crush  tlie  liberty  of  nations,  and  with 
thehelp  of  many  thousand  bayonets  and  hundreds  of  cannon,  he  sbnll  obtain  tha 
victory !"  Think  of  such  n  monster  as  thia  Nichotaa  reigning  "  by  Ood'a  grace," 
making  of  a  God  of  love  and  peace,  a  Lord  of  arniiea  and  human  bulcheriea, 
and  threatening  tu  involve  many  nations  In  a  bloody  war  !  Certainly  ifhia  power 
were  derived  at  all  from  any  supernatural  source,  it  must  have  assuredly  sprung 
from  Satan  1  for,i>othing  can  be  move  blaspLemous — nothing  more  shockingly 
impiotis,  than  to  believe  that  the  Deity  would  entrust  any  vicarious  misaion  to 
a  man  who  has  proved  u  very  Atlilu  towards  the  noble  and  enlightened  nation 
of  Poles,  who  has  so  much  persecuted  the  Jews  end  CotbolifS  of  his  empire 
with  a  rancor  [he  most  diiibolical,  and  a  ferocity  the  most  atrocious.  So  wa 
should  believe  that  God  has  two  vicars  on  earth,  Nicholas  at  St.  Petersburg,  and 
Pius  iVo-jVa  in  the  Fortress  of  Gaeta,  both  desirous  of  shedding  Christian  blood 
for  their  lemporal  doniininna!  But  while  the  Autocrat  of  all  the  Russias  was  ia 
Warsaw  with  the  boyish  Emperor  of  Austria,  In  the  cnpifnl  of  his  vast  empire 
has  roused  a  question,  whetlier  it  is  right  that  the  Russinns  should  intprvent  in 
faror  of  Austria  1  His  Highness  was  certainly  much  irritated  ;  but  the  Presi- 
dent ofthe  Senate,  the  venerable  Jennokitf,  feared  not  to  expose  the  opraion  of 
the  Council,  and  told  the  Emperor  that  NKpoteon,  by  his  obstinacy,  mined  him- 
self, end  bis  Majesty  might  meet  the  same  fate,  A  conspiracy  against  the 
aniocrat  was  discoverod,  the  chief  leaders  were  hung,  and  the  olhera  were 
transported  to  Siberia.  The  Russian  army  made  quite  a  disgraceful  appear- 
•uce  on  the  frontiers  of  Hungary ;  they  were  beaten  everywhere  they  showed 
themselves,  and  their  defeat  acquired  new  laurels  to  the  many  victories  of  tba 
Hungarian  legions. 

The  victory  in  the  Rothenthrum  Pass  is  confirmed  even  hy  the  Aaairian 
papers;  38,000  men  were  attacked  by  General  Bern,  some  thirty  miles  from 
Cracow,  and  were  obliged  to  abandon  their  artillery,  horsea  and  equipages, 
with  all  the  roateriiils  of  war.  Bern  allowed  the  enemy  to  penetrate  even  into 
Tranaylvania,  and  when  near  the  Read  Tower,  he  assailed  them,  and  instaotty 
there  appeared  in  the  Russian  army  a  terrible  confusion,  and  they  were  tolally 
defBHted.  Bern  has  fought  the  advance  of  the  Russian  troops  from  Tenzin  to 
Knblo,  and  he  wisely  avoided  any  pitched  batlln.  At  first  this  valiant  Pole  bad 
but  a  handful  of  insurgents,  now  he  has  under  hia  command  an  army  of  more 
tlian  60,OCO  men  and  200  cHnnoo. 

Dembinski  passed  with  hia  army  in  Oallicin,  and  whan  near  Joroandw  hs 
came  in  collision  with  a  Russian  avanguard ;  he  attncked  and  destroyed  them 
aftor  B  few  hoars  of  fierce  combst.  More  than  2,000  Russians  were  left  on 
tbn  fi«!d  of  battle,  and  20  cannon  fell  into  the  bands  ofthe  victors.  It  is  quite 
certain,  however,  that  Dembioski's  intention  is  to  paas  Into  Poland,  and  to  cany 
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war  into  the  beartoTtheRuMtaD  empire.  It  is  stated  ^tBereralfbrelgDoflieera 
ha»o  arrived  at  the  HangariBo  hend- quarters,  and  many  America n»  ottvred  Iheir 
•erricas  in  anch  a  ooble  cause.  Tbe  nar  of  Huogary  will  be  loDg  and  terrible ; 
ibe  Magyars  are  decided  to  reaist  to  the  last,  aod  the  Russians  will  advance 
with  grenter  diffictilty  than  tbe  Czar  seems  to  suppoae.  Many- regiments  lia*e 
already  deserted,  and  the  sotdren  ask  Dolhing  beiier  than  to  be  disarmed  aa 
^OOD  ae  they  are  away  from  the  anlhority  of  their  generals.  In  the  mean  time 
that  Nicholas  puliiished  his  manifealo  to  his  barbarians,  Oeorgey.  the  Hungarian 
Geoerai,  ambitioua  not  to  reniHin  behind  the  other  chi^ains  in  the  glory 
of  their  sentimentB.  has  accordingly  ipoben  out  manfully  to  his  Hungarian 
legions;     " iJo  no!  (fttnft,  my  iiear/i-i«tdi,"  he  has  said,  "£Aa(  uihen  tot  hoe* 


iy  yat  com- 
r  of  freedom 
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delivered  Hiin^ary  and  Sdavonia,  we  ihall  rat.     Our  fart  u  only 
tnenced.     You  have  voluittarily  enrotUd  youneiiiei  under  At  banne 
and  ddiuerance ;  and  you  and  1,  and  aU  oar  ehiefi,  would  be  cmoi 
net  to  ntardijrom  Hungary  into  Autlria,  and  ihence  into  Rumw."' 

Dembinski,  after  hla  victory  over  the  RuBsiatis,  near  Jordioow.  retreated  to- 
wards the  t)anabe,  and  alarmed  the  city  of  Buda,  on  the  right  of  the  river. 
Many  of  his  brave  army  fell  under  the  wnUa,  but  the  assault  wna  kept  up  witV 
such  a  living  and  mnr^erouB  (ire,  thai  tbe  Imperialists  aurrendered,  and  the  city 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Dembinski.  Thus  this  general  is  master  of  Buda.  Bern 
makes  fortonute  excursions  from  the  side  of  Orsow,  and  hia  eagle  keeps  watch 
npon  Ibe  whole  Banat.  The  thrftahed  Croat  Jellnchich  is  powerleaa ;  the  dis- 
graced Wiodiacfagratz  is  far  affay.  Koasolh  and  his  Miniatars,  now  stnndiDg 
before  the  whole  world  in  the  glorious  character  of  Republicans,  refnse  nO 
negotiabons  with  Austria.  It  is  truly  n  wonderful  speclacte  to*  behold  this  fine 
damocmcy  combatting  for  its  rif^hts,  and  that  Deity,  to  whom  we  respectfully 
allode,  bnt  whom  the  monster  Nicholas  blasphemonsly  invoked,  will  help  this 
righteatis  cause! 

Austria,  although  backed  by  Russia,  has  but  misforhiDea  to  deplore ;  and  the 
majority  of  tbe  democratic  ticket  in  the  Prench  Assembly  has  caused  B  terrible 
panic  in  the  Austrian  capital.  If  Louis  Napoleon  should  follow  a  better  policy. 
more  adapted  to  the  honor  of  France  and  to  the  principles  of  tbe  Republic, 
Austria  would  yet  see  the  Gauls  trampling  her  bloody  flag,  and  demolishiDg  for- 
ever her  tottering  power.  But  noihiug  is  to  be  expected  from  thia  bastard 
Prince  which  may  advance  the  progress  of  i-epubHcanism.  Wbea  Ledm  Rol- 
lin  becomes  the  bead  of  France,  that  day  will  mark  the  end  of  Austrian  rule 
over  Italy  and  other  countries.  The  Austrian  armies  are  everywhere  defeated 
by  the  Hungarians  ;  new  generals  have  been  named  to  take  the  field,  but  this 
will  be  of  no  advantage  to  the  Emperor,  if  we  reflect  how  the  stroog  city  of 
Bnda  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Hungarians.  lo  regard  to  Italy,  it  seems  that 
the  Austrian  Cabinet  hiw  astrong  likelihood  of  coming  to  a  sudden  end,  with 
further  icterrention  in  the  Roman  Stales,  as  it  is  feared  that  a  violent  popular 
outbreak  may  rise  suddenly  in  Lombardy.  Austria  is  also  excluded  from  the 
present  arragements  of  a  German  Confederacy  and  Constitution.  It  is  the  last 
blow  carried  against  this  infiimona  eovernment. 

The  FaANKFORT  PahliAueht  has  traoaferred  its  session  lo  Stuttgard,  and 
its  influence  will  be  exercised  to  form  a  Republic  after  the  French  modtl.  to  be 
composed  uf  Baden,  Wirtemburg.  Rhenish  Bavaria,  &c.,  jcc.  The  king  of 
Pnusie,  although  he  was  made  the  prominent  leader  in  the  German  Uuion, 
has  proved  to  be  a  traitor  to  his  country  when  he  entered  in  the  Northern  Alli- 
ance  of  Russia  and  Austria.  There  is  no  more  crimpromise  between  his  royal 
person  and  the  friend  of  Germnn  independence;  he  has  nbjuied  bis  liberal  pro- 
misea,  and  has,  besides,  shed  the  blood  of  bis  republican  subjects.  TheGnrman 
patriots  have  no  more  faith  in  him  than  in  the  person  of  the  Arcbdnke  John  of 
Austria.  He  hm  now  no  other  way  to  save  hia  crown  than  to  throw  himself 
into  the  arms  of  Nicholas,  or  to  desert  the  leagop  of  the  other  despots.  This 
he  will  ocver  do,  ns  it  would  facilitate  republicaniam  to  overLbrow  all  the 
kings  of  Germany,  himself  connected.     The  war  between  Denmark  and  the 
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Dntebtes  contiDDes  n  fiercsly  bb  ever ;  hoatilitieB  still  coDttnne  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Aai'hus,  and  tba  Dnniah  blockado  is  rigidly  eoForced.  From  tumultuoli« 
QeTmaoy,  piissiog  over  Ilalf,  ne  find  at  first  the  bnrbariaos  of  Austria  blockading 
Veoice,  and  the  gallant  inliabitants  of  tliia  plorioos  commonwealth  greattj  di*- 
tressod.  It  wne  calculated  cbatthe  city  could  not  laat  long  against  tbn  attacks  of 
the  enemy  unleBs  proTisionB  became  cban per  and  more  plentiful.  Tbtffortressof 
Halghera  wbb  bonibnrded  for  two  whole  dnya,  and  ibe  Veoltian  garriioq  rtttired 
into  the  city.  The  latest  acconnia  froni  Venice  left  the  Austrian),  under  Ra- 
deCskf,  commandiog  the  town,  whiqh,  it  ia  said,  was  closely  invested  on  all  Bidu. 
But  as  we,  who  write  thaae  lines,  koow  well  the  situation  of  Venice,  we  maj 
■ay  tbnt  the  bombardmEnt  is  a  mere  ioveotioD  of  the  London  I'ime*,  bb  it  ia 
impoasible  to  approach  the  city  either  bj  land  or  bj  sea.  Venice  may  sua- 
tain  herself  longer;  and  if  new  events  ehonid  happen  in  France,  it  would, 
perhaps,  oblige  Assassin  Radetsky  to  abandoD  bis  bhody  project.  Lombardy 
U  conspiring  against  her  tymnnical  appreaBors,  and  if  a  revolution  should  rise  in 
that  nofortuonte  country,  it  would  be  a  general  insurrection,  and  would  bury 
in  her  soil  all  the  troops  of  the  Emperor,  Joseph  II.  The  Dutchies  of  Parma 
and  Modeoa  are  occupied  by  Austrian  troops,  to  keep  down  the  spirit  of  rebel- 
Uon  and  vengeance  among  the  people.  Bologna,  after  eight  days  of  bombard- 
meat  fell  into  the  power  of  UeaemlWiDkpllield,  and  Monseignor  Bedlni  under- 
took to  govern  tbecity  in  tbenameoflbePope'spriestly  power.  The iohabitantt 
protested,  and  in  Ferrara  the  cardinal  Archbishop  refuttd  to  achnowUdge  the 
autkorityat  P'laa  IX.,  and  proclaimed  himself  end  all  the  citizens  in  favor  of  tba 
Koman  Republic.  The  Vandals,  having  conquered  theae  aities,  have  mnrched 
•gainst  Ancona,  carryiog  terror  and  destraction  all  over  lUjiDBgnH.  General 
Gorribaldi  has  set  out  from  Rome  to  meet  them,  and  should  be  hasten  to  the 
pBSSHge  of  La  Caltolica  before  the  Aastriana,  he  n'onid  contest  bravely  their 
march,  and  would  perbnps  destmy  the  whole  hostile  army.  Thus  Roma  was 
to  be  attacked  by  four  foreign  armies,  all  desirous  to  rob  more  or  less  the  rich- 
es of  the  Eternal  City,  and  to  trample  over  the  repubticso  flag.  When  the 
pusilhnimous  and  double -dealing  Pope,  afraid  of  the  probable  coDseqnences  of 
his  treachA'y,  ran  aw3y  from  Rome,  tbeoirfuoiu  QueeolMbelle  instantly  sent 
to  offer  him  the  Bssislance  of  "  the  navies,  the  armies,  and  the  treasury  of 
Spain  !"  This  proposal  was  enough  to  lead  Ihii  palriolic  and  Ckrislian  bolinesa 
to  believe  that  splendid  fleets  were  riding  at  anchor  in  the  bay  of  Cadiz;  that 
immenae  numbers  of  troops  were  lounging  idly  in  their  bermcks  all  over  the 
country  i  and  that  there  was  a  perfect  glut  of  gold  in  the  strong  box  nf  the  Min- 
ister of  Finance.  The  Pope  accepted  the  royal  oiler ;  an  expedition  took  place, 
and  B  few  ragged  troops.  Isndiog  at  Ftctiic\ito,pos>etstd thernielvet  ofavtUage, 
Dot  larger  than  Uottoken,  eonii*ling  of  four  hmuei,  a-toindmiii,  a  wttch-louer, 
and  a  pig-stye.  But  the  gi'eat  Spanish  Armada,  as  soon  as  they  discovered 
a  few  scores  of  Roman  soldiers  approaching  their  Dew  possessions,  gave  up  the 
Tillage  with  its  pig-stye,  and  asking  the  help  of  the  Madonna,  left  the  Roman 
shores  to  taks  a  pleasant  sail  over  the  Medilarrnnean.  Not  aware  of  the 
miserable  success  of  her  royal  troops,  the  Qaeen  wishing  to  celebrate  this  far- 
lamed  expedition,  invited  all  tiie  noblemen  and  bishops  of  Spain  towitnes* 
at  Madrid  a  most  barbai-ous  spectacle.  It  w^  the  dght  between  a  Spanish 
bull  and  a  Bengal  tiger.  The  latter  would  not  offer  any  resistance  to  the  at- 
tack of  its  adversary,  which  accordingly  despHtcbed  it  with  one  thrust  ofita 
faorna.  Such  are  the  sports  in  which  royalty  delights  in  Spain,  and  that  roy- 
alily  represented  by  a  diaite  female,  so  anxious  of  restoring  a  Pope  to  his  tem- 
ponlpowor!  The.kingof  Naples,  better  known  under  the  name  o[  Bombar- 
dalore,  sEt  out  from  Gaeta,  and  with  a  good  dose  of  indulgences  ia  his  pockets, 
and  after  having  taken  communion  by  the  bands  of  Pius  IX.,  marched  for 
the  Holy- Wbt,  and  ntthe  head  or  behind  12,000  men,  be  easily  possessed  him- 
self of  tlio  ancient  city  of  Velletri.  The  Pope  on  this  occasion  pronounced  in 
the  cciiclave  of  his  cardinals  a  pompous  eulogism  in  honor  of  this  royal  assM- 
•in,  who  tuned  the  whole  of  Sicily  into  fire  and  death.     This  eaused  a  ^cat 
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■caDd«l  all  orer  the  Cntholie  world,  and  irgired  innch  more  tbe  papnl  cnusa. 
The  Pu[>e  anyx,  thnt  "W0  have  besought  tha  nid  of  the  kiogilotii  or  the  Two 
Sicilies,  where  we  have  received  hospitality  from  that  kind,  icAo  applying  hiia- 
telfwiOi  all  hit  power  to  a/nsolidale  the  tint  and  substantial  good  of  his  mibjtctt, 
Ihrotm  around  religion  so  7auck  ipUndor  Jy  the  jnety  he  offers  at  an  example  to 
kis  peopley  Aad  now  jb  people  judge  by  youi'aalf  whether  Pius  IX.  was  a 
libera!  nod  good  man,  or  if  be  i»  the  true  friend  of  despotism.  Let  Father 
McAlAs^ERa  answer  it.  The  Neapolitan  anny,  in  apile  of  all  the  blesaiaga  oflbe 
Pops  Bod  Cardinals,  afier  huTing  invoked  after  the  Nicholua'  fHshioD  the  help  of 
the  Lord  of  armies;  (he  Swiss  and  roya!  trtwpa  were  totaliy  d(;f«nted  and  if- 
turned  !□  haste  to  Uaeta,  to  carry  such  oaosoJing  news  to  His  Holtoess.  Nnw 
is  the  turn  of  France.  Genernl  Oudinot.  after  having  been  beaten  by  the 
Romnng — after  having  rescued  gratuitously  his  prisoners,  who  were  kiodly 
treatrd — at  the  head  of  57,000  men  is  attempting  to  reduce  Rome  into  subniis- 
mon.  coute  qui  couU  to  bombard  the  city,  aod  to  ta.^e  possession  of  it.  Wa 
thought  that  the  presideul  of  France  would  reasiio  better,  and  acknowledge  at  last 
hisgreat  crime  in  deatroyiog  the  freedomof  another  Republic,  which  was  eslab- 
Uabed  by  the  uoiversal  sutTrage  of  the  people,  who  are  ready  to  defend  their 
iodependsnce  to  tha  last  drop  of  their  blood.  There  is  no  warning  in  hiatoiy  of 
•o  ineopsisteot  and  rascally  a  CDt  as  that  of  the  preseot  government  of  France. 
'  Although  General  Oudinot  denoanced  the  armistice,  the  Romans  have  ao- 
nouncad  their  firm  resolntion  to  defend  to  tha  death  the  expected  assanlts  ofthe 
French,  and  hafo  BU  eflicient  force  of  80.000.  The  atur-spanglad  banoer  is 
their  trust,  and  I  have  faith  that  the  modem  Romanswilloocpioveiofenarto  thei 


ancestors,  and  will  persevere  with  all  their  courage.  The  Pope,  notwiibstandine 
all  the  human  blood  which  nillbe  shed.persists  in  demanding  the  succors  of  French 
Croats,  aod  the  unqualified  renewal  of^  his  powers  as  a  temporal  ruler  ;  fiut  thia 


the  Roman  Triumvirate,  backed  by  the  people,  declare  they  w 

"  There  is  at  the  bottom  of  every  heart,"  saya  Maszeni,  "  a  determination  the 
most  profound,  to  accomplish  the  destruction  of  the  temporal  power  of  the 
Pope.  All  bear  the  same  hsCrtd  tu  the  government  of  priests  under  whatever 
form  it  may  be  presented.  We  shall  fight  to  the  last  against  all  prujects-  and 
means  of  a  restoration."  When  we  read  these  glowing  aentimenta,  wB  feel 
an  inefTabla  contempt  and  a  strong  loathing  for  those  American  journalista,  who, 
totally  ignorant  of  European  affairs  and  ofthe  cause  of  the  Roman  people,  could 
possibly  undertake  to  "write  down"  such  generous  he  nrted  Republicans.  But  no 
language  can  couvsy  an  idea  of  the  disgust  which  all  the  civilized  world  experi- 
ence, when  we  call  to  mind  the  fact,  thnt  the  president  and  the  ministry  of 
Praaise  could  haTO  dared  to  send  an  armed  force  against  the  sacred  fane  of  free- 
dom established  in  the  Eternal  City.  That  eapedilion  will,  however,  prove 
aselees  in  the  long  run.  If  it  should  takd  Rome,  it  may  eipel  the  Triumvirate  ; 
it  may  restore  the  Pope ;  but  all  this  reaction  cnn  only  last  for  a  few  dnys,  a  few 
weeks,  a  few  months  at  the  outside.  A  Red  Republican  ministry  must  sooner 
or  later  take  rdice  in  France ;  and  when  Ledru  Rollin  shall  seat  hittiself  in  the 
cabinet  or  will  be  named  dictator  of  France,  the  Roman  Republic  will  revive 
Sgaio,  and  raise  all  the  Italian  Peninsula  against  her  oppressors. 

In  FaANCE,  already  a  change  of  ministry  has  taken  place,  and  the  first  open- 
ing of  the  new  French  Assemoly  marked  exactly  what  will  be  result  ot  future 
sessions.  The  majority  is  composed  of  Red  Republicans,  and  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  Socialists.  The  Red  Republicans  will  give  aome  trouble  to  the  PresidenS 
aod  hie  Ministry ;  they  will  defend  the  rights  of  nations,  and  oppose  the  inter- 
vention of  foreign  powers  in  the  internal  affairs  of  each  people.  Ledru  Rollin 
is  caJted  to  accomplish  great  destinies  ;  he  is  the  idol  of  true  French  democracy, 
who  found  at  last  in  Louis  Napoleon  a  miserable  servant  of  foreign  powers,  and 
the  mere  tool  of  the  European  financiers.  A  great  and  stormy  debate  occurred 
the  first  day  of  the  new  legislntnre.  Ledru  Rollin  asked  why  Colonel  Coriiia 
had  bean  dismissed  from  the  service,  and  insisted  that  Oeneral  Cbangamier 
tud  the  mininry  should  be  impeached.    The  president's  mesaage  on  foreign 
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KJIairs  is  a  mere  mtrcksrr,  and  aa  ioBQlt  tn  ibe  RomaDt,  wbo  are  decided  to  raze 
dowD  the  church  of  St.  Ferer  before  the  French  enter  the  city.  Indeed,  there 
is  DOlbitig  more  uicrilegioua  than  the  altenipc  of  the  Freach  goTernniBot  ngniost 
the  new  Rodirh  Republic.  The  true  mUsion  of  France  was  to  allj  herself 
with  other  nntians  Btrugeling  for  tht^ir  iadepeadence.  France  bad  not  only  to 
respect  the  will  of  the  Komau  people,  but  even  to  eucourege  that  ite  dominiOD 
■huuld  be  cxieoded  all  oier  the  Italtau  FeuinsulB ;  and  to  protest  against  the 
rventioD  of  Austria  io  Italy,  and  that  of  Russia  io  Hungary.  Should  Rns- 
ind  Austria  succeed  agniast  the  republican  legions  of  Hungary,  tfaay  would 
Urow  their  hordes  of  barbarians  into  Wfstern  Europe,  and  France  would 
gather  the  fruits  of  her  infamous  and  euti-demdcratic  policy.  From  E.^OLAna 
we  have  nothing  new  or  interesting;  British  North  America  has  been  placed 
at  the  absolute  disposal  of  the  HutUon's  Bay  Company  ;  the  colonial  minister 

?-etaDds  that  this  has  been  done  to  accelerate  the  settlement  of  that  region. ' 
he  conduct  of  Lord  Elgin  in  Canada  has  been  much  praised  in  Parliament ; 
and  the  goveminent  seems  decided  to  support  his  lordship  against  the  tory-Ca- 
oadiao  party.  Lord  Napier  has  arrived  at  Calcutta,  when  all  is  at  an  end. 
The  potato  crop  in  Ireland  inspires  great  alarm  among  the  people.  Nothing 
bas  heen  done  to  improve  the  social  state  of  Ibe  pour  class  in  this  couDtry. 
They  die  away  by  starvation  and  sufferings ;  others  leave  for  a  better  couDtry, 
and  the  Green  Island  of  Erin  offers  the  sad  spectacle  of  a  field  of  dead  sfter  a 
severe  battle.  H^r  noble  and  heroic  children,  the  best  men  of  whom  Ireland 
can  he  proud,  having  not  been  "  executed  aad  quartered,"  they  are  transported 
to  a  far  dungeon,  under  a  burning  African  sky,  or  at  Australia.  But  the  radinnt 
sun  of  peace  and  union  shall  not  always  shine  over  barbarous  Albion  ;  she  will 
be  called  soon  to  war,  and  then  unfortunste  Ireliind  shall  rise,  and  cast  the  last 
blow  on  her  oppressors.  O'Brien,  Meagher,  Mitchell,  and  many  other  Irish 
patriots,  shall  return  to  their  country.  But,  in  order  that  Ireland  should  be 
truly  free,  and  take  a  rank  among  other  civilized  nations,  she  must  free  herself, 
trot  only  from  British  influence,  but  also  from  priest-craft.  While  <he  tme 
patriots  preached  rebellion  to  English  tyranny,  the  clu-gy  preached  a  passive 
obedience  to  the  divine  laws  of  tha  government ;  the  people  die  with  starvation, 
and  the  priests  take  away  from  these  destitute  beings  their  last  penny,  to  send 
to  the  Pope,  to  pay  bandits  of  all  nations  to  crush  Italian  freedom,  and  to  as- 
•assioate  ihe  republican  children  of  the  Eternal  City.  Belter  for  Irishmen  to 
die  by  the  bayonet,  than  to  perish  slowly  bj  famine  and  a  long  suffering. 


NOIICIS   t!   HEW  I00I8. 

1. — Kaloolab;  or,  JonBMiTMOS  TOTBRD'JistLKDiiKi.  AoAnto-Biograpby  of  Jona- 
than Bomer.     Edited  by  W.  3.  Mayo,  W.  D.    George  P.  Patoam,  1S5  Broadway. 

Thia  ii  decidedly  the  book  of  the  seasoD,  having  prodaced  a  seoMtioa  qaiie  as  ex- 
tended at  did  Ihe  urorka  of  Mr.  MelviUe,  and  baa  placed  Dr.  Mayo  at  once  among  ihe 
moat  aucceaiful  of  American  BnTfaDra.  The  taate  of  the  public  runs  dtcidedly,  at  the 
present  time,  in  favor  of  irave's  and  adventures.  It  ii  probable  Ihat  ihe  wonderfal 
Conqiieat  af  China,  wilb  its  hundreds  of  milliona  of  people,  by  a  few  ihoiisand  Biiiish 
troopp,  laying  open  the  secrecy  of  en  empire  aealed  throQ);b  tens  of  centuriea,  largely 
conlributitd  to  awaken  Ibis  TeeiiDg ;  and  tbe  coarHi  nf  eveats  eince,  involving  Ibe  won. 
derful  diKoveriea  in  ibe  plains  of  Assyria,  ta  tbe  valWa  of  the  Nile,  the  mriiiiiiaina  of 
CaliforDia,  and  the  regions  of  Centrul  America,  exciting  the  imasinslioD  of  the  con- 
templBtlve,  and  the  activity  of  the  enterpriaing,  atroagly  intereated  the  public  mind  in 
the  locatities  and  mauncTs  al  remote  countries.  Thi*  chord  vibratpd  Inliy  and  deeply 
in  reaponae  to  Typee,  which  ibrsw  an  anexpectcd  halo  of  romance  over  the  thereto* 
fore  unattractive  islands  of  the  Pacific,  followed  by  the  leas  popular  publication  of 
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Omoo,  with  olbera  of  ■  similsr  abitnp,  br  diSereat  anthnn.    Ths  book  of  Dr.  Mayo 

u  inreriarlo  none  of  tliew  in  intarett,  and  anperinr  tu  all  m  trullifaliieM  of  d'llineRlioa, 
>nd  ia  <\><i  power  of  Miccetsfulljr  iDlerweaving  the  woaderfat  wiih  ibe  probablp.  Ths 
nory  pnrporu  lo  be  Uis  ndvenltira^  of  Joaalh&o  Etumer,  wlio,  dreceaded  from  a  Nbq-~ 
tucket  vf^Bler;  and  bom  in  nonhern  New-York,  commeaceil  hia  ■piHt«l  advanliirM 
u  a  banter  amid  the  verdaot  bills  and  degenerate  savaget  of  his  tialivo  itaCe.  Theao 
aarly  adveniure*.  sllbnugb  trenching  on  gmua^alread^  ■;>prap Hated,  loaes  notbing  ia 
the  comjiarison  :  nor  does  Americsa  acenery  or  ira  native  inliabitaDta  loae  aught  in  hi* 
liands,  of  the  iuterest  cKcited  in  Omm  by  the  original  yta  of  Cooper.  Some  of  tfa* 
AmericBi]  trsili  are  Dationa!,  and  do  peculiarity  ia  sivea  with  more  force  and  icuth 
than  the  pictare  of  the  "reriTa!  of  religion,"  at  it  ia  aomenhat  impioualy  called, 
by  ihoae  who  make  a  trade  of  dirine  th'uga.  OTerzesl  ia  the  purauit  of  knowledge 
in  hia  prnlesaion  of  surgeon,  brought  hia  alndiea  Vo  aa  abrupt  larmiaalion,  and 
.•ent  JoualhiQ  on  hia  travela.  Outward  bound  bis  acbooner  waa  opaet,  leaving 
the  hero  aloae  nn  the  diamwled  wreck.  Some  of  the  Gucat  poiulB  are  made  ia 
describing  the  aenoations  and  tliifls  of  the  adveutarer  under  theee  cireumstancea.  Ha 
ia  taken  Sence  by  a  alaTer,  bound  into  the  African  rivers  for  a  careo.  Here  opens  a 
field  altogelhar  neir.  aud  the  matter  ia  wrought  ap  with  great  skill.  Among  ihe 
■laves,  are  discovered  and  parobaaed  by  tlie  hero,  two  of  a  white  race,  which  inhabit 
die  unexplored  interior  of  Africa.  The  female.  "  KDloolah,"  gives  her  name  to  the 
book.  The  escape  from  the  alaver  into  the  Britiab  man-of-war  is  well-conceived,  bnt 
JDBILce  is  not  done  open  the  wretch  Monti,  with  sufficient  promptueu  for  the  passion 
of  the  piece ;  in  fact,  the  reader  haa  only  to  infer  that  an  English  zapture  ia  syoony- 
moua  with  tbe  halter.  Separaliag  from  hia  two  African  compaaiona  on  The  arrival  of 
the  man-ofwar  at  Sierra  Leone,  tho  hero  lake*  passase  ia  an  F.ugliah  hrig,  which, 
tbrongh  tbe  dninhea  brutality  of  the  captain,  ia  wrecked  on  Ihe  African  coaat,  and  our 
liaro,^th  one  aurviving  scam  aa,  Jack  Thompson,  taken  captive  by  lbs  Araba.  From 
them  be  ullimately  escapes  into  the  interior,  and  on  the  attack  of  a  caravan  by  tha 
tribe  with  whom  be  becomes  allied,  he  discovers  among  tbe  captives  his  Kaloolah, 
ODce  more  a  slave.  Bwaping  from  tbe  lri!>e  with  KalooUb,  he  discover*  and 
Uberatas  his  friend  Thompson;  and  the  party,  inoreaaed  by  aa  irishman,  also  iibe- 
raCed,  proceed  towards  ihe  native  country  of  Kaloolab ;  and  tho  adventures  of  ib« 
Iwro  are  eoncluded  amid  the  exciting  sad  aliogether  aew  scenery  of  tho  interior  of 
Africa.  The  novelty  of  the  siwalions,  and  the  power  and  skill  with  which  they  ar* 
managed,  impart  a  fasoinatlEn  to  Ihe  book  seldom  poaaessed  by  the  publications  of  ibo 
day.  There  are  aomo  minor  poiuts  of  tbe  story  which,  had  we  more  space,  we 
■honid  be  dispoded  (o  criticise,  but  none  which  dSecta  its  geuaral  high  character. 

We  are  pleased  Lo  bear,  as  an  indicaiion  of  tbe  manner  tn  which  our  views  are  aas- 
tained  by  the  public,  ilial  a  few  days  sufficed  to  exhauat  the  first  edition,  and  a  new 
and  larger  one  is  rapidly  disappearing  from  the  shelves  of  the  enterpritiiia  publisher, 
Mr.  Putnam.  When  such  success  attends  our  native  authors,  the  complaint  that  we 
have  no  national  lireralure  must  be  without  fonndalion.  The  etot?  of  Dr.  Mayo  was 
prepared  for,  and  accepted  by  Blackwood'a  Ediubargh  Magaxine.  bat  wis  withdrawn 
and  publisbsd  by  the  author  in  its  present  abape,  in  tbe  naat  and  jnally-appreciated 
ityla  in  which  Mr.  Putnam  producea  hia  books. 

2. — Tn«  History  or  th»  Ositid  States  or  Ahiric*,  from  tha  discovery  of  the 
Ooutioaut  to  the  organization  of  Qovernmcat  ooder  the  Federal  ConatitutiOD.  By 
Bichard  Hildretb.    InSvola.    New-Vork:  Harper  Brotfien. 

A  clear,  practical  hiatory  of  tbe  progreaa  of  tbe  American  colonies  in  a  religions, 
polilicHi,  economical  and  financial  point  of  view,  hat  long  been  a  great  desideraium. 


He  has  wrought  op  the  diy  details  and  m 

narrative  at  once  picturrsqae  and  lifelike.  The  work  has  the  peculiarity  Lbat  i 
scribes  (he  men  of  those  dKys  as  thoy  were,  not  all  of  them  as  they  are  sr.melimi 
presented,  as  pure  and  self-sacrificing  patriots,  l)itl  mortal  men,  of  strong  sagacity ,  clear 
practical  aenie,  and  if  not  altogether  destitute  of  higotry,  at  least  to  far  |ihili»opbical 
M  Snelly  lo  admit  the  principM  of  toleraUon  iareligious  and  paliti»l  matter*,   Ttiem  w 
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DO  mora  ialereating  itolT  lo  tlie  republican  than  to  Irace,  in  tfae  working  of  the  ilrong 
practical  uuaeortbe  ilunly  pilgrimii,  in  tbeir  jealoaty  ofall  attempts  upon  their  rigbta 
Bi  freemen,  in  ibe  muderatlon  with  which  Itiey  exercised  them  wLeo  nadispcled,  and 
the  firm  lie  term  irialina  with  which  they  resisted  all  encroach  menu — the  giadual  d»- 
velopemenl  of  that  aysrem  of  government  which  ia  the  basis  of  our  prcaent  prosperity. 
When,  however,  we  reflect  apiin  the  stardy  oature  and  slrong  sagacity  oT  the  ineB 
that  first  settled  tfaeie  colonies — ibe  firmoess  of  temper  and  ifae  ateadiuess  of  purpose 
with  which  Ihey  pursued  Iho  object  in  view,  as  conditiona  of  Ibe  growth  of  republi- 
caaisiD,  we  have  less  conGdeuce  iu  the  speedy  success  of  attempts  to  create  such  inati' 
tuiiuiii  among  tbe  conflicting  passioua,  political  vices  and  demoralized  coaditions,  re- 
■ailing  from  monarchical  in aiilu lions  of  many  of  tbe  couutries  offiurope. 

'The  animated  page  of  Mr.  Hildreih  renew*  in  a  remarkable  degree  that  interest  ill 
colonial  story  which  psUs  somewhat  under  Irequenlrepetition  by  mediocre  nrileniand 
■a  new  views  are  presented,  we  feel  agaiu  drawn  towardi  the  pilErim  fathers  aa  to 
the  heanh  of  a  bomestesd.  We  appreciate  the  difScnllies  of  individnal*  a  iheir  con- 
testa  with  oslu  re  and  the  aborigiDM,  and  (he  emharrasamenla  of  coromuDiliBs,  composed 
ofsirnggliu;;  iudividuala,  whole  uatuml  sagacil^  ia  almost  their  nn]y  protection  from 
the  snares  of  iiiiriguing  rulers  across  the  Attauiic,  aa  their  dannliesa  courase  is  their 
only  bulwark  against  enemies  upon  the  ,Bpot.  Frequeoily,  after  alrife  with  the  anT- 
agea.  had  thA  bold  leaders  to  meet  iu  cuuvenlioD,  to  einmine  into  Ihe  encroach  men  ta 
upon  their  rjghia,  by  raya!  raters.  Tbeae  incidenla  are  deacribed  with  great  force  and 
CBect  bj  Mr.  Hildrelb,  whose  great  merits  are  Wonderfiil  researches,  accuracy  of  do- 
tul,  aDdconmaaaeasof  iiyle'iand  we  trust  his  volamea  will  flad  general  oitcolallaa. 

3.— PosTauHoes  Works  or  thi  Bet.  Tromas  Chiuimu,  D.P.,  LL.D.  Sermonst^ 
tbe  lata  Tbomaa  Chalmen,  iUoatrative  of  diSemit  itage*  in  hi*  miniatrj.  Naw- 
YoT^ :  Harper  Biulhera. 

This  Tolnme,  comprising  the  seriuona  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  fomti  theYI.  of  (he  lalaabls 
edition  of  his  FoslbumonJ  works  in  course  of  publication  by  the  Mbmts.  Harper.  To 
the  general  reader  it  is  pnibably  more  intarestiug  than  those  which  have  preceded  il. 
Dr.  Chxlmers,  it  is  known,  was  licensed  as  s  preacher  <if  the  Ooapel  by  ibe  Protbyterr 
*t  St.  Andrew's,  on  Ihe  31sl  July,  1799.  He  was  ordained  as  miniater  of  ibe  parish 
of  Kilmany  in  May,  ISQ3.  and  finally  resigned  the  polpit  far  the  Pmfeasor's  chair  in 
ISQ3,  at  (he  age  ol  43.  His  miniatiy  thus  extended  over  a  period  of  SO  yean.  Fmin 
this  long  series  of  patnil  preparation  have  beeu  selected  aiich  as  would  seem  (o  >o- 
■wer  ■  ttlemr^  aa  well  as  a  religious  object,  and  the  present  volume  is  tbe  result.  As 
a  powerful  ibinker  and  an  original  writer,  few  can  compete  with  Ur.  Cbalmera,  and 
the  present  edition  ol  hit  works  is  indiapeusable  lo  all  libraries. 

In  press,  and  will  iborlly  be  published — 
4.— AOhhsholooicil  HiiTOKT  or  Tsi  TSAR  I84St  oomprising  (he  principal  GreMa 
■lid  Facts  which  iiave  occtirrad  and  Iraospired  daring  the  past  eventful  year.  With 
■n  Appendix,  conlaining  a  Chrooolugical  Table  of  the  Oattlea  fought  during  tlw 
Mexican  War.  Vol.  I. — To  be  continued  ooauaily.  Compiled  with  great  care,  by 
Bicbard  S.  Fisher.  M.  D.,  aalbor  of  "  The  Book  of  the  World."  &c  ,  &c.  New-York  i 
•     Berford  &  Co.,  Stringer  Sc  Townaend,  and  De  Witl  &  Davenport. 

This  is  a  small  volume  of  tOS  pages,  and  contains  a  chronological  ermngemeDl  of 
tbe  principal  evenlii  which  hare  occnrred  dariog  the  paat  evenlfut  year.  It  is  tbe 
flret  of  an  annual  se.  iea,  which  promises  lo  l>e  of  a  very  useful  character  as  a  book  of 
reference.  We  believe  it  to  be  gtuieratly  correct  Bnd  reliable,  and  ibink  il  ought  l« 
be  in  Ihe  hands  of  every  one.  An  appnudix  at  the  end  of  the  volume  gives  ■  brief 
ofaronokigy  of  ibe  principal  events  of  the  late  wifr  with  Mexico. 

5.— Nxw  anD  CoBBioT  Hap  or  Niw-York  Citt.    D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  300  Broad- 
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JftOiea  of  Nob  Boola.  ['til7i 


B. — HiiTonicxt.  SnrcB  or  thx   Hecond  Win  b: 
Gbiat  Bkitxih.    Bj  Obarlei  J.  logenoll.    Philadelphis 


repnwDtaliTe,  hiitory  hu  gaioed 


Am  Mr,  iDgeniitl  hu  beeo  reliavcd  Troi 

greesbia  bi^eriugsnrCuneraHiaiiHl  politics,  to  proHcuielhe  nobler  duliet  of  hia 


s;  on  the  other  baod,  we  ire  rather  glad 
that,  to  hii  noble  DBiare  lunal  bo.  the  disB- 
loneraMionBl  polilios,  to  proiecuie  the  nobler  duliet  of  hia  conn- 
toy'«  Bistorian.  h»  no  pobTio  man  more  thoroujfhly  underatandg  the  working*  of  ihM 
party-niLichiDsry,  which  haa  plunged  the  nation  id  Co  difficultiea.  aided  with  ita  enemiet, 
■nd  uniformly  MOght,  in  its  disaetera  aitd  djstresaet,  the  meaoaofhuitdiDgnp  adeapicabla 
■ristocrecy  on  the  model  of  the  Britiah  olisarchtf,  ao  no  pan  mare  forcibl;  depicta  the 
pbssea  of  thai  party,  more  an^Bciooaly  lays  bare  ilsipringa  of  action,  through  all  iwtrai- 
toroua  aiaiiosilie*,  or  thrills  with  a  more  patriotic  strBin  when  foreign  foes  and  their 
ialeiiine  allies  are  alike  foiled  in  the  hrilliaDCji  of  oar  nation's  trinmpbi.  That  so  hold 
and  unaparing  a  writer  should  bt)  punaad  with  ahafta  from  British  neapoos,  pointed 
with  traitorous  malice,  is  noL  surpriaiue  l  but  he  finds  a  reaponse  in  the  public  opiuioa, 
which  is  "  never  wrong,  aod  always  etBcieDL"  The  first  part  of  Mr,  logenoll's  hia- 
toTj  cloaes  with  the  first  eighteen  monlhi  of  the  war.  The  portion  now  published 
embracei  the  events  of  1814,  when  the  tide  had  turned  in  our  favor,  and  fortune  waa 
culminating.  It  fs  an  advantage  in  Mr.  IngersoU's  mode  of  treating  hia  suhject,  that 
(fae  matter  in  baud  la,  ou  its  iatroduciiDii,  epitomised  la  ita  vrhole  range.  Its  introduo- 
tion  ia  accompaoied  by  a  stalemeot,  which  indtcalea  iu  vrigin,  and  traces  to  its  r»- 
motflal  couaequeaces.  In  this  way,  io  the  record  nf  the  year  IBM,  having  inlro- 
doced  John  Quincy  Adama  to  his  readers,  he  does  not  leave  him  ontil  he  haa  given  • 
complete  memoir  of  his  sabaeqaent  career,  winding  op  with  a  sketch  of  hia  '■  death, 
flbaracter,  and  obaequiea."  In  ihe  aame  way.  the  attempt  to  charter  liie  Bauk  ol  Ihe 
United  States  In  1814.  culla  forth  a  conci&a  stalemeot  of  its  aubseqaent  history,  inclu- 
ding the  removal  of  the  dhposita,  and  the  career  of  Mr.  Biddle,  and  down  to  Tyler's 

Allbongh  the  reader's  attention  ia  by  this  mode  drawn  from  the  imtnediale  period 
of  the  history,  he  is  furnished,  as  it  were,  with  a  lamp  which  shsda  light  upon  )Jm 
future  palh.  ai  he  pursues  the  general  courae  of  events.  The  work  is  so  just  in  ft* 
general  views,  and  so  free  from  that  bias  which  may  he  supposed  almost  inseparable  from 
a  contempmnneoua  hisloriati,  au  actor  in  the  gr<;at  scenea  he  deecribes,  as  tu  command 
'    '  t,  .  .1-    .-  ^^ij  1,^  ^Q  j^i^  ^f  vituperation.     We  aae  Chat  even  the  biatoij 


7.^Thi  Dbmociuct  or  CHBisTiAnm  ;  or  an  Analysia  of  the  Bible  and  its  Doctrinea^ 
in  Belatioil  to  the  Frindples  of  Democracy.  VoL  I.  By  a  Citiiea  of  the  Unitad 
BtBlet.     Cady  dc  Burgess,  60  John-street. 

This  appeara  to  be  the  firat  volume  of  a  wwk  on  the  anbjeot  indicated  in  the  title. 

It  is  well.faandled,  and  joitly  pressed  upon  the  observation  of  Ihe  reader.  The  pulit 
ioal  conduct  of  the  Jews  in  demanding  a  king,  and  dapartlng  from  those  democrat)* 
institutions,  which  were  clearly  in  accordance  with  the  Divine  will,  carried  the 
•aedi  of  ita  own  aevera  paniahment.  The  appearance  of  the  Bavioar  renewed,  in  an 
oppressed  world,  the  prtnciple  of  democracy,  which  haa  since  been  develo{nng  i(a«l£ 
in  an  increasing  ratio  ;  and  the  events  of  the  present  year  are  fraught  with  importaat 
leisMia.  The  canae  of  ariatocracy  has  been  sustainetl  hitherto  only  by  its  allianco 
with  a  corrupt  hierarchy.  In  ao  far  ei  the  Church  haa  deviated  from  Christianity,  to 
meet  the  wuhea  of  temporal  rulen,  the  more  the  tatter  have  gained  strength.  The 
tendenoy  of  the  present  age  is  to  go  back  to  first  Brinciplea,  to  the  divine  precepta  of 
ijae  founder  nf  the  Church  ;  and  aa  progress  is  made  in  tills  direction,  and  a  separation 


rogreasis 

.J  __i-^j^  niiera,  tne  I 


d  politia 
will  of  0 


8. — UtsTOBT  or  WoRDEaritL  iKvisTioni.    Ilhutrated.    Harper  Brolhera. 

This  is  an  admirable  addition  to  the  "  Boya  own  Libi«ry,"  published  by  the  Mesen, 
Harpara.  It  gives  conciaely  the  historv  of  the  great  invaotiona  of  Ihe  modern  world, 
Bud  IB  aa  oaefui  as  a  means  of  ready  rebrence  to  the  advanced  in  life,  aa  for  the  in- 
> itof  youth. 
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1849.]  Ifotkei  of  Jfeto  fooib.  «fi 

•.— Tai  Booji  or  tF«  World  :  being  an  «ccoont  of  ftti  Rspablici.  IStopIcea,  Ki  ng- 
donu  and  Nalloaa,  in  reference  to  their  Geography,  Statislics,  Oommerce,  &c. ; 
together  with  n  brief  Hittoricel  otitlioe  of  ttiair  riae,  pmgren  and  present  conditioD, 


By   Richard  8.    Kishur,    M.  D.     In  3  voIb.,   royal  Svo.,  pp.  633-711. 
"      "  ■■  ■—  -        -    ■      J,  H.  ColloQ,  BJ  Cedar  iitrt 


trated  nith  Mapi  and  Charts.     New-Tork :  J.  H.  Calloa,  B£  Cedar  Htraet. 


ing  the  material  Bad  social  cuiiiiiliiiii  of  ihe  several  coaa- 
tries  of  tha  world,  and  comprise  a  vast  fund  of  most  valuable  and  iuatructive  koow- 
ledge  on  ihe  geography,  natural  productions,  resources,  maouracIiireB,  trade,  com- 
tnerce.  &c..  of  evpry  nation.  No  work  of  a  similar  character,  or  on  so  msgoificent  a 
•cnle,  baa  been  ieaucd  from  the  Americati  press  since  thtf  volumes  of  the  veteran 
Morse.  Depending  solely  on  facts,  il  is  one  necessarily  of  eilensive  Dtilitj,  and  to 
many,  eapeciallj^  to  the  merchant  and  slateaman,  a*  well  as  to  tbSso  who  are  desirons 
of  eileudiug  Ibeir  recognizances  to  foieigD  countries,  i I  must  be  indispensable.  Tbe 
author  ban  omiiled  DOlhing  that  could  at  all  add  to  the  pei  reclion  of  bis  work  ;  and  ia 
his  arrangement  and  the  treatment  of  his  sabjecls,  has  happily  combined,  with  a  per- 
fectly correct  and  scienilGc  system,  a  lucid  and  pleasing  diciinn,  which  renders  his 
Bieanine  intelligible  to  the  most  ordinary  capaciliea.  The  ■'  Book"  is  highly  recom- 
mendeo  by  S.  W.  Seton,  Esq.,  Vublic  dchool  agent,  as  a  valuablo  addilioD  lo  our 
Khool  libraries,  and  Dr.  Anthon  has  pronounced  it  "a  very  valuable  contribution  to 
American  lileratQre."  We  nnheaitatiogly  coucur  in  the  conclnsiona  of  these  well 
known  gentlemen,  and  recommeod  it  to  every  class  of  readej^.  The  typography 
■Dd  illustrations  are  anexceptionable,  and  the  general  appearance  of  the  volumes  crs> 
ditable  to  the  mechanical  genius  of  onr  city. 

10. — Htdropatht  ;  or  the  Water  Oure':  It>  principles,  processes  and  modes  of  treat- 
meol.  Compiled  in  pan  from  ihe  moat  eminent  authors,  ancient  and  modern,  on 
the  subject.  Together  with  an  accoaut  of  the  latest  methods  adopted  by  Priesanitt, 
&c.     By  Joel  Shew,  M.  D.    Thu^  edition.    John  Wiley,  161  Broadway. 

Hydropalby,  as  a  curative  science,  baa  certainly  made  erealer  progress  In  the  last 
few  years  than  hsu  either  Allopathy  or  HonnEpatby,  and'we  think  for  Ihe  general 
preservation  of  healih.  as  well  as  a  remedy  for  most  disorders  of  the  sysiem,  its  grow- 
ing reputation  is  deserved.  That  ihe  medical  science  has  been  so  backward  in  im- 
provement in  an  age  when  all  others  have  made  such  rapid  advances,  may  be  taken  a« 
evidence  of  the  exifatence  of  soma  radical  error  in  principles,  and  wani  of  confidence 
in  its  professor* — certain  it  is,  that  when  personally  afflicted,  none  abow  so  great  dia- 
tmat  of  the  efficacy  of  remedies  tbey  daily  preacribe  others,  aa  physicians  tbeinselvo*. 
That  many  acute  diseases  will  temporarily  yield  to  a  certain  course  of  treatmsot,  and 
that  experience  in  relation  lo  the  physical  condition  of  the  patient  as  a  guido  to  the 
application  of  those  remedies  seems  to  be  the  som  total  of  medical  science  as  it  exists. 
B^ond  that  there  is  no  help  in  medicine.  How  helpless  does  the  proresaion  appear 
in  the  presence  of  (he  prevailing  epidemic,  which  nnw  for  the  third  time  ts  devastating 
the  country  I  That  Hydropathy,  which  escbews  all  drags,  is  Ibe  true  system,  we  da 
not  BMcrt ;  on  the  other  baud,  with  many  constitntiona  it  does  not  agree  at  all.  In 
TOT  limny._  however,  it  i*  of  grsat  aorvice,  and  few  can  read  the  wort  of  Dr.  Shaw 
withont  being  attracted  by  ita  merits. 

'11.— DArrt'a  DiTiak  Cohidt.  The  Inferno.  A  literal  Proae  Translation,  with  the 
eit  ol  the  original.  Collated  from  the  best  editions,  vrilh  eiplatuUory  iKiles.  By 
John  A.  Carlyle,  M.  D.    New-York  :  Harper  Brothers. 

The  preat  genius  of  Dante  has  distinguished  itself  through  subsequent  agea  as  the 
richest  ftowenng  of  the  medisval  ages— the  agea  of  Thomas  Aqninas,  of  Arabian  poetry 
■nd  Provencal  song,  and  which  wilnesaed  the  riae  of  ChaoAer,  (he  ''  morning  atar  "  of 
English  noatry.  The  great  myatic  allegory  of  ■'  The  Inferuo"  has  attiscted  in  all  lan- 
gnagea  the  attention  of  kindred  genius,  allhough  it  has  not  been  universally  appreci- 
ated. Leigh  Hunt  has  not  been  backward  in  vituperation;  and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  whosa 
strong  mind  was  rather  practical  ihan  lentimenlal,  threw  the  work  down  in  diegusl, 
after  reading  a  few  pages.  On  the  other  baud,  Robert  Halt  learned  Italian  for  Ibe 
sole  purpose  of  reading  Dante  in  his  own  tongue.  Macaulay  thiohs  that  he  alone  may 
be  compared  with  Milton  ;  and  Carlyle  remarka,  "I  know  of  nothing  so  intense  as 


Ifotices  of  iVew  Booht. 

V  had.  of  the  higheit  thing - 

impt  u  apparoDlly  to  depict  Iho  progrom  or  n 
>U  the  form*  of  wretchailnSM,  to-the  final  glory  oF  tha  celesLial  aiule.  He  begitu  hti 
progreu  under  the  suidauce  of  Virgiti  panes  the  regioo*  of  hell,  where  he  meet*  hii 
own  cauntrf  naea  uinering  for  (hair  criinM.  Hence  ho  ■radaally  H»endi  to  a  purer 
rsgioD,  under  the  care  OTa  symbol  of  divine  wisdam,  aod  finally  arrivei  in  the  twati' 
fie  viiion  of  God.  Altboagh  be  died  \t^  exile  and  misery,  the  higheit  honora  wen 
labaequeailr  betlowed  ttjioa  hii  memory'.  Florence  rectored  hii  propert;  to  hti 
bmity,  erected  a  boat  at  the  public  expense,  and  appointed  a  public  lecturer  lo  ei> 
pound  tha  beauties  and  mysteries  ot  ■  The  InferDO."  Many  other  cities  of  Italy 
ntunded  similar  institutiona.  and  hia  reputation  seems  to  have  increased  in  later  centu- 
ries. The  present  edition  of  his  great  work  appears  to  be  to  give  a  prose  iranslalion 
of  bis  real  meaning  as  brielly  ■■  possible,  accompanied  hji  the  Iialiaa  text ;  Cflllecled 
from  all  the  eilitiocM,  the  earliest  and  best,  and  forDU  ao  ezceeJingly  valuablftwoA. 

13. — The  Sevkh  Lahfs  ot  Ahchiticturi.  By  Jchn  Buskin,  author  of  "Moden 
Faintrn."  With  lUiutrationa  Diawu  aad  Etched  by  the  author.  Johu  Wiley,  161 
Broadway. 

A  fear  or  two  ago.  the  appearance  of  the  "  Modern  Painten,"  by  an  "  Oxford  Stn- 
deal,"  produced  an  immense  seosatioa  in  the  world  of  art,  and  its  publication  is  not 
yet  completed.  Its  original  views,  force  of  description,  nod  power  of  arrangement, 
ereaied,  as  it  were,  a  revolntion  in  the  state  of  the  art,  and  fastened  public  attention 
■  e  author  as  a  moil  remarkable  man.  The  present  volume,  the  author  informs 
■    r  .luring  th.  "         ' 


e  result  of  ijemoranda.  thrown  together  during  the  preparation  of  a  part  of 
me  tnird  volume,  is  aot  an  esisy  npon  Burupeait  architecture,  but  is  comiMned  of 
chapters,  in  which  are  stated  the  principles  at  science,  illustrated  by  one 


1  hy  the 

ir  from  personal  research,  in  order  to  preserve  mnijels  fast  paiaing  away  ;  or,  ■■ 
be  informs  us,  he  took  "sketches  of  one  side  of  a  building,  while  the  masons  were 
knocking  down  the  olhsr."  The  whole  forms  a  work  of  great  merit  and  nsefulnes*. 
tl  is  piiblisbed  uniformly  with  the  beautirnl  edition  of  the  "  Mudem  Paiuten,"  bj 
Mr.  Wiley. 

13. — Lira  IN  THi  Fm  Wist.  Bjr  George  Frederick  Gaxtoc,  anthor  of  Advetttarea  in 
Meiic?  and  the  Kocky  Mountains.     Harper  Bntthers. 

This  ta  a  collection  of  the  highly-interesting  series  of  papers  that  appeared  in  the 
oolumiis  of  Blackwood,  descriptive  of  buuling  scenes  in  the  western  mountains. 
They  bnve  been  read  with  much  interest,  and  the  author,  in  several  letten  to  ihe 
publishers,  strongly  a^sens  that  none  of  the  incidents  are  Petitions ;  that  all  actuslty 
occurred  somewhere  to  same  parties.  Notwithstanding  these  assertions  we  are,  from 
internal  evideoce,  strongly  inclined  to  doubl-  The  unfortunate  author,  who  was 
higbly  regarded  by  his  pursnna!  acquaiutanee.  died  at  8i.  Loois  last  autumo,  on  bis 
way  to  new  adventures ;  and  part  ol  Iheso  scenes  are  posihumotis  papera. 

M.— The  Earth  ahd  Mis  !  Leclures  on  Comparative  Phyaical  Geogranliy,  and  its  Ro- 
lations  W  the  History  of  Munkind.  By  Arnold  Guyot,  Profeaaor  of  Physical  Geog- 
raphy and  History  at  Nieuchalel,  Switzerland.  From  Ihe  Fcencb,  by  C.  C.  FellOH. 
Guuld.  KeDdall*&  Lincoln,  5»  Waihingtoo-slreet,  Boston. 

The  study  of  Geogmph<r  is  not,  as  has  been,  and  is  generally  supposed,  a  mere  ni>- 
menciaiure  of  locatiiies  ;  it  has  far  higher  aims,  and  in  connected  wiih  the  destinies  of 
the  whole  human  race,  as  indicated  in  tile  influence  of  climate  and  soil  opon  the  phys- 
ical belug.  This  suhtect  is  new,  and  in  tile  able  hands  of  Gjyut  hecomea  a  most  in- 
teresting science,  and  oue  ibal  has  received  far  less  attention  than  it  deaervos. 

IS.— ^BEHiCiB  BiocRirn.c.i.  PiPiOHAHA.     Ey  William  Hunt.    Joel  Munsel, 

This  is  a  second  volume  of  Sketches  with  "  Pen  and  Pencil,"  of  American-  of  note, 
OommeucTug  with  the  fathers  of  the  Republic,  and  camins  down  to  present  timea.  It 
is  got  op  with  groat  industry  sod  akill  by  Mr.  Hunt.  Among  the  portraits  of  the 
present  volume,  wo  observe  that  oE  tlie  Chief  of  the  Now- York  Police,  Mr.  MaLsell. 

16.— MaNUit  or  AitciKMT  GioaaAPiir  ahd  Hibtokt.     Bj  Wilbelm  ran.  Principal 
Tutor  of  the  Gymnasium  of  Dnren.     From  the  Qermaa.     Edited  by  J.  K-  Arnold. 
M.  A.     D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  SOO  Broadway. 
This  is  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the  works,  at  present  coming  more  into  vogue, 

(hi  aiding  the  impoitant  study  of  history. 
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would  atill  be  ia  tbe  b&odB  of  the  cotnminding  officer  olher 
dMciplim— «iich  u  confinement,  tlie  withholding  the  prWilege 
oa  ■bore,  ceruin  extn  ocden,  &^..  all  of  whwh  are  conf^re- 
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utictes  ofwnr,  directing  panishmenis  according  to  the  usage  of  the  se^ 
•ervice.  But  are  such  menna  sufficient  for  the  ends  itt  view  T  Officers 
of  experience  and  judgment  declare,  that  with  the  description  of  fuice 
empliiyed  in  the  navy  at  present,  it  would  be  impracticable  to  maintilin 
due  efficiency  with  ihem  alone.  We  are  tolil,  that  the  necessity  of  pun- 
ishing iitFences  would  require  the  confinement  of  so  many  as  to  cotirert 
the  ship  into  a  floating  jail.  Without  admitting  this  to  its  full  extent,  the 
claimants  fur  peremptory  abolition  are  willmg  to  allow,  that  it  would  not 
be  unattended  with  incoiiTeniences,  unless  substitutes  for  ihr  lash  were 
first  provided. 

In  searching  for  a  proper  course  to  pursue  under  these  circumstances, 
it  cannot  fail  to  strike  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  iuTestig^te 
tiie  subject,  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  re-model  entit-ely  the  articles  of 
war,  or,  in  other  words,  to  repeal  the  "  Act  for  the  better  goternmetit  of 
the  navy  of  the  United  States,"  appro?ed  April  23d,  i8l)0,  and  replace  it 
with  another.  If  the  authority  it  confers  im  the  commanding  officers 
of  ships,  to  flog  sailors  for  any  and  ull  oifences,  without  impiising  any 
restraint  upon  the  abose  of  such  an  extrnurditiary  power,  were  in  accord- 
ance wrth  the  interests  of  the  service  and  the  genius  of  uur  institutions, 
the  ai:!  it^other  respects  is  objectiunable,  and  inefficient  as  a  naval  code. 

We  propose  to  review  thin  law  in  brief  terms — in  the  first  place  to 
notice  its  history  and  operatitm.  and  then  to  indicate  some  of  its  defects. 
We  will  then  be  belter  prepared  to  show  to  the  sntis&iciion  of  men  of 
republican  principles,  who,  eniertaining'  a  proper  respect  fur  the  laborer, 
fear  the  consequences  of  interfering  with  an  ancient  practice — that  flogging 
in  the  navy  should  be  abolished;  or,  that  if  it  be  retained  under  any  circum- 
stances, it  lie  conlined  to  criminals — that  is,  to  those  who  stand  di^graceit 
by  their  own  conduct;  provided  such  criminality  can  be  established  be- 
fiire  a  legal  tribunal. 

Part  I. — Naval  Articles  of  Wak. 

The  parentage  and  history  of  the  act  for  the  better  government  of  tbe 
Davy  of  the  United  States,  which,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  will  hereafter  be 
termed  the  act  of  ISOU,  are  worthy  of  aitenlion.  It  justly  claims  a 
venerable  antiquity.  A  large  portion  is  copied  from  tbe  Arst  British 
Naval  Articles  of  War,  I3ih  Car.  11.,  c.  9,  eniilled.  "  An  Act  for  Estab- 
lishing Articles  and  Orders  for  the  ReguUiinjir  and  Belter  Qovernment 
of  his  Majesty's  Nivies,  Ships  of  War,  hdiI  Forces  by  ?ea."  This  was 
enacted  shortly  after  the  Restoration,  when  tbe  Duke  of  York,  afterwards 
James  II.,  held  tbe  office  of  Lord  High  Admiral.  On  this  prince  enter- 
ing upon  the  duties  of  comraauder-in-chief  for  the  navy  of  bis  brother. 
Clarendon  iDfornis  ns  that  "the  iirat  work  was  to  make  nherations,  and 
to  christen  those  ships  which  preserved  the  memory  of  the  Republic." 
His  next  object  was  to  find  suitable  commanders  for  them,  as  we  are 
informed  that  "  the  navy  was  (ItifiU}  full  of  sectaries,  and  nnder  iha 
government  of  those  who,  of  all  men,  were  declared  the  most  republican." 
The  selections  made  on  the  occa<ion  were  well  calculated  to  effect  the 
desired  object — to  blot  from  the  memory  of  Englishmen  the  recollection 
of  the  UDsurpasHed,  if  not  still  unequHlled  glories  of  the  English  navy, 
uoder  the  reoowiied  Blake,  when  the  British  standard  was  supported  bj 
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republicin  sailora,  under  the  command  of  republican  offi ce ra/*'*'J3^"KWft^^^^>^ 
worthy  ihe  coniidence  of  Robert  Binke,  wore  Bubetiruted  ihe  pimps  ot  the 
Merry  Monarch,  and  the  p-imsitea  of  his  mistieMCB.    The  smiles  of  royally 
were  thus  bestowed,  m  order  that  the  recipients  might  reap  the  profils  of 
prize-mouthy,  or  ral  her  pill  nge. 

Il  was  at  this  period,  and  for  a  navy  commanded  by  such  men,  thet  the 
first  naval  ariiclcs  were  eacublished  by  the  British  Parliament.  It  was  at 
(he  period  when  the  struggles  fur  systems  of  ideas  and  of  government, 
be^iveea  the  aristocratic  and  republican  classes,  had  terminated  in  the 
triumph  of  the  former,  and  the  total  overthrow  of  ihe  latter.  Il 
cannot  be  resiaonably  supposed,  that,  under  such  circumstances,  their 
regulations  would  be  snited  to  our  nary  or  to  our  times.  Exnoine  the 
dd  Knglish  articles  of  Charles  11.,  and  we  6nd  nothing  to  define  the 
rights  of  the  defenceless,  and  no  adequate  protection  against  the  abuse 
of  nutbority.  Our  act  of  Ir^Oil  reisembles  it  greatly  in  letter,  and  is  \\sfae 
iimiU  in  spirit  And  yet  Charles'  rules,  unlike  ours  in  that  respect,  con- 
lain  no  Huihorily,  in  distinct  terms,  In  inflict  stripes ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
doubt  whether  the  practice  of  flogging  sailors  prevailed  in  the  fleets  of 
Blake.*  That  corporal  punishment  should  not  have  been  referred  to  in 
the  articles,  when  Rnes,  imprisonment,  and  death  were  mentioned  as  pun- 
ishments to  be  inflicted,  justifies  the  inference,  either  that  they  were  not 
(lied,  although  military  discipline  is  known  to  have  been  efRcient  under 
Ihe  Commonwealth,  or  that  public  sentiment  was  too  warmly  opposed  to 
it,  to  render  the  insertion  of  such  a  power  advisable,  except  in  a  clandes- 
tine manner.  This  was  accomplished  by  the  last  article,  which  opens  the 
door  for  any  species,  or  almost  any  degree,  of  tyranny.  It  answers  to 
article  32,  in  the  act  of  ISOO,  and  is  in  these  words :  "  All  other  faults, 
tnisdemeanora,  and  disorders  committed  at  sea,  not  mentioned  in  this 
act,  shall  be  punished  according  to  the  laws  and  customs  in  such  oases  at 
■ea." 

To  supply  rules  and  regulations,  not  provided  in  Charles'  articles.  th« 
Lord  High  Admiral,  or  the  Comnti.'wioners  for  executing  the  duties  of 
the  Lord  High  Admiral,  issued  from  time  to  time  "  Instructions,"  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  with  us,  now  issues  his  general  orders.  In  these 
"  Instructions"  we  soon  flad  the  authority  to  flog  invested  in  commaod- 

*  The  arbitlarj  pamr  of  a  onmmanjer  of  ■  ahip  to  flng  ittilnrs,  essentially  Briit4>- 
CTMic,  in  prolnhly  a  relic  of  femlal  slnvery.  lo  tbB  Soman  sea-lawi,  ukeo  froio  tbe 
Bfaiidiiin,  DO  distinciloii  ii  ni-i<Ie  la  ihs  piitiishment  of  miiiter  and  m inner,  in  their 
oiBaial  relatiimi.  The  di«iincli'>n  is  of  a  sDcinI  kinJ,  as  of  bond  and  free,  bigh  and 
low  itejrea.    The  following  ii  the  eiglith  article:— 

"  llanj  maMar.  merchsnt,  or  murlnsr.  Mriks  a  man  with  his  fitt,  and  blind  him,  or 
hj  kickmg  bim  Up  bursts  hia  belt)',  tie  thsll  pay  twelve  nul)1es,  beside*  the  doctar'i 
fsM.  to  the  person  For  the  liws  r)j'  ttie  eye,  aact  tea  nobles  for  ibe  causing  of  a  rupture ; 
and  irth  'person  an  tiruck  die,  (lin  sgp'essnr  sbiU  be  punished  with  lieaTh." 

TheMa-lawisadordinBDcesorWisbU}'.  asea-purllownor  QothUnd,  were  obserred 
bj  Iba  nonhem  ualions  alier  the  dawn  uf  moderD  civilizniion,  whpa  there  existed    a 

ClorjeBloasyof  perB.iDalriglit.<  ilianafierwardsiUndormareconBolirlated  povrar.    Wis- 
»as  frequented  fir  piirp'ises  nf  cutnmorcp.hy  Swed'^a,    Daiies.Prussisus,  Gormaos, 
Flemings,  Baxnns,   &c..  end  it  is  likely  lljal  tiietr   marine  discipline  illustrates  the 

"  Art,  24.  No  nlsn  sbaft  tjehl.  or  give  anotliBr  the  lie  abonrd ;  he  who  offends  ra 
this  kind,  shall  pay  fiiiir  derniers;  but  it  the  mariner  give  the  master  the  lie.  lie  sb  .11 
pay  eight  derniers;  but  he  wlio  strikes  him  shsll  pay  one  hntidred  sols,  or  lose  bis 
Land,  ir  tiie  mn^icr  give  ibe  lie,  be  sbali  pay  eight  dernien.  IT  ha  strike*,  be  uu(^ 
Id  receive  Uaw  for  blow.*' 
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ing  officers.  As  the  Dake  of  York  was  the  active  spirit  in  nival  organ- 
ization aher  the  Restomtion,  and  gave  his  minute  aiientinn  to  naval  af- 
fairs during  the  whole  period  of  his  perturbed  reign,  this  feature  inaj 
have  been  the  offspring  of  Iiis  chnracter,  which  ia  known  not  to  hnve  been 
the  most  amiable.  These  "  Instructions,"  together  with  Charles'  arlicles, 
twice  amended  slightly  in  order  to  confer  more  amjile  powers,  became 
the  law  for  the  navy,  and  continued  so  until  slier  the  peace  of  Aix  U 
Chapelle,  in  the  reign  of  George  II.  Among  these  ''Instructions"  were 
the  "  Rules  of  Discipline  to  be  observed,"  'which  were  all  incorporated 
without  materia]  alteration  in  our  set  of  1800.  Compared  carefully  with 
them,  however,  our  legislation  will  he  seen  to  have  been  retrogressive  in 
)  iberal  spirit.  The  respDnsibilities  they  impose  upon  commandants  were 
greater  than  are  imposed  by  the  act  intended  to  govern  the  United 
Stales'  navy. 

The  British  naval  articles  of  var  now  in  effect,  bear  date  December 
25th,  t749,  being;  23  Geo.  JI.,  c.  23,  and  entitled  "  An  act  for  amending, 
explaining,  and  reducing  into  one  act  of  Parliament,  the  laws  relatingto 
the  government  of  his  majesty's  ships,  vessels,  and  forces  at  sea."  In 
some  reepects  this  law  imposed  greater  responsibility  upon  officers  of 
rank,  and  protects  better,  perhaps,  the  officer  subordinate  to  the  grade 
still  higher.  So  far  as  seamen  are  concerned,  we  observe  no  particular 
difTerence.  Like  the  act  which  preceded  it,  no  reference  is  made  to 
punishment  by  stripes,  the  authority  to  do  so  being  derived  from  the  ar- 
ticle to  punish  according  to  sea  customs,  which  was  found  to  be  ample 
for  the  purpose.  Bui  unlike  Charles'  articles,  fines  are  not  included. 
This  is  worthy  of  note,  as  showing  that  in  the  interval  the  practice  iif  flog- 
ging had  supplanted  all  other  modes  of  arbitrary  punishment.  The  diffi- 
culty at  that  day  of  procuring  sailoi  8,  rendering  impressment  necessary 
to  man  ibe  navy,  introduced  so  ^neral  a  spirit  of  discontent  among 
privates,  as  required  many  restrictions.  Moreover,  such  an  aristocrstic 
arrogance  distinguished  British  legislation  at  that  period,  that  little  sym- 
pathy or  consideration  was  bestowed  upon  the  lower  ranks  of  society. 
Yet,  even  under  these  circumstances,  the  articles  are  perhaps  more  liberal 
than  those  contained  in  our  act  of  1800.  They  were  regarded  at  the 
time  as  so  much  more  stringent  upon  the  oflicera  than  CbarleH*  rules,  aa 
to  have  e»cited  throughout  the  higher  ranks  of  the  naval  service  a  feeling 
ofdecided  opposition.  We  learn  from  Cone,  the  hJHorian  of  the  Pelham 
ministry,  that  on  the  occasion,  many  naval  officers  hastened  to  the  admi- 
ralty, and  avowed  their  determination  to  resign  their  commissions,  if  the 
bill  passed  Parliament  Quite  a  number  of  admirals  and  captains  peti- 
tioned the  commons,  remonstrating  against  it,  on  the  ground,  ih-it  the 
navy  had  been  well  governed  under  the  existing  regulations,  and  that  the 
proposed  law  tended  greatly  to  increase  their  hardships. 

The  revised  statute,  however,  did  not  prevent  seamen  in  British  men-of- 
war  from  being  greatly  oppressed.  Scarcely  st  any  period  of  history, 
has  civilized  man  been  exposed  to  more  gross  injustice,  and  more  barba- 
rous usage,  than  were  British  sailors  at  and  before  the  close  of  the  18th 
century.  The  British  government  professes  to  have  necessity  to  plead 
in  eiienuation  of  such  atrocities.  Immense  fleets  were  to  be  manned, 
and  sailors  could  be  procured  in  no  other  way  tbso  by  the  instrumental' 
ity  of  the  press-gang.  Thus,  torn  from  family  and  home,  subject  to  an 
involuntary  and  debasing  servitude,  it  waa  not  rare  for  ezceuet  to  be 
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eommiued  or  Tiolencea  thretitened,  reqiiiTing  sammary  Hnd  severe  mea- 
Burea  \<^  punish  nnd  resliain.  It  would  be  unjust  not  to  acknowledge, 
that  a  mure  humane  policj  folii>we<l  their  proiracted  contest  with  France. 
Even  befiire  the  cliiae  of  the  war,  orders  were  issued  to  keep  a  book  of 
punishinents,  and  make  periodical  reports  or  ihem  to  the  admiralty. 
The  nova]  magHzines  have  for  ^ears  been  filled  with  articles,  containiug 
suggestions  lo  ameliorate  the  condition  of  seamen.  Two  years  ago,  the 
naval  prisutt  bill  tvas  passed,  with  a  view  to  diminish  the  necessity  of 
havin};  recourse  to  a  punishment  more  degrading  than  iacurceralion,  and 
leas  elficieDl.  It  is  not  inferring  too  muuh  to  believe,  that  the  necessity 
which  is  supposed  to  exist  for  impressment,  has  alone  delnjed  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  lash  in  the  English  navy.  Bui  we  need  not  wait  for  £d- 
gland's  example.  H  t  statute  law  diiTers  from  out  own  respecting  pun- 
ishments fiir  civil  otfences,  so  that  corporal  punishment  in  the  military 
service  offers  uo  anomaly  in  her  penal  system.  The  law  of  England, 
for  certain  crimes,  directs  the  offender  to  ''  be  carried  to  some  market 
town,  or  other  place,  and  then  tied  to  the  end  of  a  cart,  naked,  and  benten 
with  whips  throughout  such  market  tnwn,  or  other  place,  til!  his  body 
be  bloody  by  reason  of  such  whipping  ;"  and  an  act  of  Parliament  of  late 
years,  7&  8  Geo.  IV.,  c.  30.  authorizes  the  puninbrnent  by  public  whip* 
ping  of  any  one  who  shall  be  a  second  time  convicted  before  two  magis- 
trates, "  of  destroying,  or  damaging,  the  whole  or  any  part  of  a  tree  or 
trees  of  any  value  above  one  ahilling."  Human  blood  is  not  quite  so 
che»p  in  America,  or  trees  are  less  esteemed. 

Fifty  years  afler  the  dale  of  the  last  British  arliclea,  the  American 
Congress  in  the  adminislral  ion  of  the  elder  Adams,  first  enacted  a  law  to 
gttvern  the  navy  of  the  United  Slates.  A  more  innuspicious  period  could 
not  have  been  selected  to  do  that  justice  to  the  rights  of  seamen  which 
the  consistency  of  republican  profession  demanded.  In  estimating  its 
ralue.  Jet  it  be  recollected  that  the  dominant  party  in  Congress  enter- 
tained opinions  respecting  government  so  monarchical,  as  long  since  to 
have  been  repudiated  by  the  people.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the 
then  recent  excesses  of  the  french  Itevoluliou.  and  the  conservative  ef- 
fect of  the  strong  arm  of  Napoleon  upon  the  public  peace,  caused  a  dis- 
trust of  every  movement  calculated  to  advance  the  cause  of  popular  li- 
berty. Nor  should  it  be  lost  sight  of,  that  the  pernicious  practice  of  im- 
pressment for  the  English  npivy,  (whose  laws  respecting  the  navy  we 
copied  with  "canine  lidelity")  introduced  then  the  lowest  dregs  ofsoci- 
ciety*  to  mingle  with  injured  and  desrraded  men,  which  could  not  fail  to 
render  discontents  and  mutinies  in  English  ships  so  common,  as  to  favor 
the  idea  that  nothing  but  a  rod  of  iron  (heated  red  hot  in  the  laiiguags 
of  a  British  admiral)  would  make  sailors  behave  themselves.  Yet,  even 
under  these  circutnstances,  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  code  so  vicious'  aud 

•  3)iorll7  after  the  adoption  of  tlif  l«M  Bri I »h  article*,  Fosllewnjlb,  cnmpUbbg  of 
(hiBeTil,  thus  (inotes  Sir  WiilterBulei;;!!!  "  Ai  concirdiiho  mn»t*rB.  ana  i>re»»c»,  for 
•nfficieni  niari»ee,  lo  BervB  iu  his  mnjrBty's  sliins,  eilher  the  csri-  lh.-rein  i»  very  liltle, 
or  the  liriliery  very  gi*al,  la  tliat  of  nil  other  «bip|iiiift  his  m^jfstj'J  are  e^-er  tlie  wonl 

neeJy.  and  nnalile  men,  (mid  6>r  ci'TwiflerniiDHi  lo 

-      ■    ■-  intler  bo  c(iinnnnily  used,  that 

msxten  dncnrry  the  ttest  and 

n  lay  evil  uid  daugeroui,  when  lbs  service  end 
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imperfect  sa  Ihe  acta  of  1799  and  1800,  could  have  met  the  approval  of 
CoitgrcBs,  but  fi>r  the  litile  iiueresi  whiuh  naval  affaira  then  excited.  If 
the  facia  could  be  ascertained,  it  would  probably  be  Tound  that  the  bill 
was  drafted  by,  or  under  the  advice  of  some  few  iniereated  persons,  and 
adopted  without  discussiod,  or  any  particular  knowledge  of  its  tendency. 

The  first  act  for  the  gnvernment  of  the  navy  was  approved  March 
2d,  l'99,  but  repealed  thirteen  months  after,  by  an  act  falsely  styled  for 
the  better  government  of  the  navy.  The  first  act  seems  to  have  imbibed 
rather  more  of  the  spirit  of  the  English  statiit&of  1749,  imposing  rather 
caution  (it  would  scarcely  be  correct  to  call  any  of  them  reslricliimB) 
upon  the  superior  in  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  power.  Why  it  was  re- 
pealed, we  have  no  meiins  of  finding  out.  It  may  have  been  due  to  the 
omission  in  the  act  of  '9i),  of  the  oath  of  secrecy  to  members  of  courts- 
mnrtial.  To  acknowli^dge  such  a  motive,  would  have  been  injudicious; 
so  the  whole  act  was  revised,  the  secret  oath  was  inserted,  several  useful 
articled  hereal\er  to  be  noticed  were  omitted,  and  some  insignificant 
changes  in  pbrBseology  made.  Thus  amended,  the  act  of  180(1,  which 
now  is  supposed  (by  those  not  in  the  secret)  to  govern  the  nnvy  of  the 
model  republic^  would  have  suited  most  admirably  the  arislocralic  En- 
glishmen who  clung  BO  pertinaciously  to  the  laws  which  tbe  Bluarts 
had  given  them. 

Since  the  passage  of  this  act,  Cotigress  has  d<Mie  itothing  to  modify  or 
correct  it.  A  demand  was  made  for  reports  uf  punishments  in  I64S,  forty 
years  after  reports  far  more  ample  were  directed  to  be  made  in  the  Eng- 
lish navy  lo  the  admiralty.  To  the  Hon.  James  K.  Paulding,  when  sec- 
retary of  the  navy,  is  due  the  honor  of  having  first  directed  puni.shments 
inflicted  on  board  our  national  vessels  to  be  reported  to  the  Navy 
Department.  Judge  Woodbury,  when  secretary,  endeavored  lo  prevent 
the  abuse  of  the  power  to  flog,  and  otherwise  exhibited  the  strong  repub- 
lican bias  of  his  character  in  efTortd  designed  to  ameliorate  the  condition 
of  the  friendless  seaman.*  But  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  George 
Bancroft,  secretary  of  the  navy  dnring  the  first  part  of  Mr.  Polk's  ad- 
ministration, did  not  do  more  than  any  other  individual  to  break  up 
the  former  custom  of  delegating  the  power  of  the  lash  to  subordinate  ofli- 
cers  by  their  commanders,  a  custom  which  he  stigmatized  as  a  flagrant 
Tjolation  of  the  will  of  Congress  and  the  people.  Credit  is  likewise  due 
various  commanders  of  squadrons  for  their  honest  endeavors  to  prevent 
tbe  abuse,  or  altogether  check  the  practice  of  flogging  in  their  commands; 
but  the  Isw  conferring  upon  rhe  commander  of  a  ship  the  right  to  Hog,  is 
enplicit.  No  power  short  of  Cotigress  can  remove  it.  If  dispensed  with, 
there  is  supposed  to  be  no  other  adequate  means  of  maintaining  discipline 
indicated.  A  commander,  therefore,  who  declines  to  execute  the  law  bj 
not  punishing  off'enders  in  the  manner  it  directs,  assumes  for  the  disci- 
pline of  the  ship  he  commands  a  degree  of  responsibility  which  should 
not  be  expected  of  him. 

*  "  Siibordioatroo  and  aiillinrity  are  to  be  maintained  bv  humanity  and  hiadaess  on 
tho  nae  liHiiJ,  Hnil  Te%\tecl  arA  impticil  oliediciice  oii  llje  otliei-.  Fln^giiip  is  ddI  tn  bo 
inflicted  Tor  nuira  tlinii  one  ofFuiiue  on  tliR  tame  Hay ;  nnr  is  it  to  be  inflicted  at  any 
lime  lint  liy  tlie  miticlinii,  mid  in  ibe  t>rcietice  of  the  cntnniniKler  of  tba  yard,  cir  ve*- 
mI,  except  in  pnniimncn  ortbo  aenti-nce  ofn  conn  mnrliiil.  Flogsiiig  iii  recnmniPailed 
to  be  diwiuitiaiifi]  when  practicable,  by  couni  as  wall  lu  oSicera."~Secrttary  Wooi' 
bury't  Circular, Sept.  IS3]. 
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It  becomes  im|>ortiint  tn  inqitire  into  l>ie  operaiinn  as  well  as  the  his- 
tory of  our  articlea.  Il  would  be  far  from  a  pleaaarn  iisk  lo  search  oul 
and  prirtray  all  the  circum^uinces  calculdteii  in  discredit  the  naval  eer- 
vice  which  have  taken  phce  under  their  operation.  Perhaps  some  of 
the^e  wuiild  hari'  happened  under  a  belter  systenr.  Much  is  known  to  de- 
pend upon  the  chiir^cter  of  ihoae  empowered  to  carry  ihe  law  into  eneca- 
tion,  and  iriuch  upon  circumstance),  difficult  to  anticipate  or  provide 
against.  SilM,  when  a  hw  is  BO  radically  defective  as  to  render  iis  eril 
eiiectn  pniliabte  on  theoretical  principles,  and  those  evil  eHects  foUow  its 
being  put  into  practice,  it  beconnes  wine  to  analyse  the  efftrts  which  have 
produced  such  resulis.  Burke  s:iy^,  th:it  "Law  is  beneficence  acting  by 
rule."  If  this  deGnitioa  had  been  inverted,  and  rendered,  "  Law  is  in- 
justice and  oppression,  acting  without  rule,"  it  woukl  detine  with  more 
accuracy  the  laws  which  Congress  have  passed  to  govern  tlie  navy.  Id 
truth,  the  act  of  IHOO  is  not  only  the  reverse  of  beneficence,  but  it 
is  not  the  rule  of  action  in  the  navy  at  all.  Nor  can  such  a  statute 
govern  men  in  any  navy  or  organized  body.  When  the  powers  of  the 
eiecuinrs  of  the  law  are  so  ample,  and  so  few  checks  are  imposed, 
and  lhnf>e  so  vaguely,  the  authnriry  to  dispense  with  the  observance  of  the 
law  itself,  except  to  suit  particular  cases,  will  be  inferred,  fx  ;>/enffu^ 
potesfatia.  Hence,  some  of  ihe  provisions  of  the  act  of  1800  are  lost 
bj  desuetude,  others  are  only  regarded  lo  subserve  individual  purposes, 
and  none  bave  that  reverence  and  respect  attached  lo  them  which  it  is 
necessary  a  law  should  enjoy  in  order  to  be  useful.  As  the  law  author- 
izes ihe  commandant  lo  do  as  he  pleases,  it  naturally  follows  that  ha  does 
too  much,  and  as  "  the  best  government  is  that  which  governs  least,"  it 
follows  conversely  t)ial  the  government  of  the  navy  must  be  bad.  It  may 
be  defined,  in  the  language  ofAiigusiiu  Thierry,  "  a  government  with 
tlie  least  possible  amount  of  individual  guarantees,  and  the  greatest 
possible  amount  of  administrative  action." 

If  the  articles  were  not  objectionable,  as  conferring  undue  and  impro- 
per powers,  and  were  its  mandates  obeyed,  they  are  uiisuited  for  the  regu- 
lalion  of  the  navy.  The  d(p.irlmenis  of  our  government  dilTer  too 
widely  from  lbo*e  of  the  English,  to  warrant  so  faithful  a  resemblance  aa 
exists  between  the  naval  articles  for  the  two  countries. 

The  objections  to  the  act  of  J800  are  so  manifold  and  general,  that  to 
State  them  fully,  it  would  be  necessary  to  quote  the  act  at  length.  As 
this  would  impose  on  the  reader  too  reimlsive  a  task  to  expect  him  losub- 
mit  to  voluntarily,  afew  of  the  briefer  articles  will  only  be  comprehended 
iu  nur  imperfjf^ct  notice,  selecting  for  the  most  part  those  which  confer 
power  calculated  to  lead  to  the  oppression  and  degradation  of  those  who 
are  excluded  from  the  pale  of  the  privileged  classes. 

It  would  occupy  mote  space  than  our  pages  can  spare  to  the  subject 
lo  do  full  justice  to  it,  by  indicating  alt  the  oppressive  acts  of  arbitrary 
power  it  confers,  and  lo  show  how  utterly  h'npeless  it  is  for  the  seaman, 
subject  to  the  tyranny  of  its  spirit,  to  be  rescued  from  his  present  degraded 
condition.  It  seems  to  have  been  framed  upon  the  theory,  that  while  the 
private  in  the  navy  had  scarcely  an  attribute  of  humanity,  the  superior  offi- 
cer was  endowed  with  the  infallibility  of  a  higher  order  of  beings.  The  act 
embraces  elei-en  sections,  but  the  first  section  alone  concerns  our  subject, 
■s  it  contaitis  all  that  can  be  found  respecting  the  rights,  duties,  powen 
and  privileges  of  those  belonging  to  the  navy.     We  begin  with 
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"Art.  1.  The  comiTiBiidera  of  all  ships  ani)  Tesselsof  warbekiDgtng  tadie  na-rj. 
Are  iCrictly  enjoined  and  rei^uired  to  show  in  (hemaelre?  good  eiitimple  of  lirlue. 
honor,  pntriotisni  and  subordlDatioo,  and  be  vigilant  lu  inspecting  the  cnnduet  of  ^ 
all  such  as  are  pUced  under  their  coinmiind;  and  to  guard  Hgninst,  nod  suppress, 
.  all  dissolute  and  immoral  pnictices.  and  to  correct  all  each  as  are  guilty  ol  them, 
according  to  the  osages  of  {be  sea  aenice." 

This  article  »  a  fair  sample  of  the  whole.  Without  imposing  atiy 
responsibility  upon  the  commander,  or  pointing  nut  a  method  by  which 
he  may  be  held  responsible  for  not  doing  what  he  is  enjoined  to  do,  a 
power  is  at  once  placed  in  his  hands,  liable  to  the  most  flagrant  abuse. 
He  is  to  correct  all  such  as  are  guilty  of  dissDlute  and  immoral  practices 
according  to  the  usages  of  the  sea  service  I  What  are  (ht  usages  of  the 
sea  service?  What  are  dissolute  and  immoral  praclicesT  Does  tyranny 
require  a  freer  scope  for  acta  of  the  grossest  oppression  1 

"Art.  3.  The  commaodars  of  all  ships  and  rsssels  in  the  nayy,  having  chap- 
taina  OD  board,  shall  take  care  that  divine  service  be  performed  in  a  aolemo,  or- 
derly and  reverent  manner  twice  a  daj~,  aod  a  aermoD  preached  oo  Sunday,  no- 
\tM  bad  weather,  or  other  extraordinary  accidents  prevent  it ;  and  that  they 
cause  all,  or  as  many  of  the  ship's  company  ns  r.no  be  spared  fh>m  duty,  to  at- 
tend at  every  performance  of  the  warship  of  Almighty  Ood." 

This  corresponds  to  the  first  British  article,  which  is  in  these  words : — 

"  All  commanders,  cnptains,  and  ol^cers  in  or  belonging  to  any  of  Hia  Ma- 
jesty's ships  or  vessels  of  war,  ahnll  iRUSe  the  public  worship  of  Almighty  God, 
Kcording  to  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  EnK'aud  established  by  lam.  to  be 
■olemoly,  orderly  and  reverently  performed  in  iheir  respective  ships  ;  and  shall 
take  care  that  prayer?  and  preiiching,  by  .the  chnplaio  in  holy  orders  of  the 
respective  ships,  be  performed  diligently,  and  that  the  Lord's  day  be  observed 
according  to  law." 

It  will  be  observed,  that  in  our  article,  a  sermon  is  to  be  preached  on 
Sunday,  and  divine  service  is  to  bp,  performed  twice  every  day.  The 
rule,  with  certain  clearly  delined  exceptions,  is  mandatory,  and  not,  as  in 
some  other  cases,  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  captain.  Yei,  notwith- 
standing this,  captains  take  it  upon  themselves  to  disregard  this  provision 
of  the  law  etitirely.  The  law  may  be  considered  obsolete,  although  it  is 
read  with  the  other  articles,  and  siands  just  before  the  one  which  author- 
izes  the  captain  to  flog  for  drunkenness  ^nd  scandalous  conduct — one  con- 
stantly read  at  the  gnng  way,  held  in  terroran  over  ihe  violators  uf  the 
law.  We  have,  noiwithsianding  diligent  inquiry,  heard  ofT>ut  one  com- 
mandant who  look  "  care  that  divine  service  be  performed  in  a  solemn, 
orderly,  and  reverent  manner,  twice  a  day."  There  is  oflen,  we  may  say 
usually,  a  "sermon  preached  on  Sunday,"  when  all  who  can  be  spared  are 
caused  to  attend.  It  is  manifest  that  the  open  and  plain  infraction  of  one 
oTthe  articles  twice  every  day  by  him  who  is  enjoined  and  required  to 
show  in  himself  an  example  of  subordination,  must  tend  to  throw  the 
whole  of  them  into  discredit.  The  second  article  alTorde  a  fair  illustra- 
tion of  the  operation  of  the  whnle  act,  in  being  regarded  only  so  far  as  it 
conforms  with  the  pleasure  of  the  executors  of  the  law. 

As  the  instillation  of  religious  principles  into  the  minds  of  sailors  ia 
the  most  reliable  way  of  elevating  their  character,  and  thereby  regulating 
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their  conduct,  the  subject  of  thii  article  is  one  of  vifX  interest.  On  com- 
paring it  with  ihe  corresponding  artictee  for  the  United  Slates  army, 
there  ia  found  a  niHlerial  point  uf  difference,  although  both  aim  at  the 
same  end.  The  attendance  upon  divine  worship  is  recommeufled  by  the 
army  articles,  but  not  made  a  positive  obligation,  except  on  iM  part  of 
the  chaplain,  who  may  be  punished  fur  absenting  himself  from  the  duties 
assigned  him.     Upon  this  anomaly  Colonel  O'Brien  remarlis  t 

"  It  would  seem  as  ifthe  legislatare  were  prevented  hj  some  impnsMble  bar- 
'  rier  from  proceeding  to  order  a,  thing,  the  estRblialmiem  of  which  they  could 
not  refrain  from  expresaing  a  most  eiirnHst  desire — such  in  fact  is  the  case. 
The  constitution  of  the  Uuitpd  StBtes  is  the  impnsBable  bflrrier,  not  to  be  over- 
leaped. The  very  first  ameodmeut  to  the  couatitution  declnreii,  that  "  ConfErest 
shall  make  no  law  respecting  the  eHtHblishment  of  religion,  or  prihibitiiig  the 
free  exercrtie  thereof.  •  •  •  Any  Ihw  of  Congress,  requiring  any  one  man, 
or  any  set  of  men  to  attend  divine  service,  were  it  but  on  one  single  occasion, 
is  a  law  respecliug,  or  relation  to  the  eslablishment  of  retigioa.  Such  a  law 
would  therefore  be  null  and  void.  Congress  might  not  designate  any  form  of 
service,  and  tfaus  might  not  make  a  law  respecting  any  particulsr  form  of  re- 
ligion. It  would,  however,  be  not  the  less  a  law  respecting  the  establishment  of 
religion  geueially,  and  would  therefore  come  under  the  law  of  ihe  consIiEution. 
*  *  *  *  Aoy  law  enfurcing  attendance  upon  divine  service,  would,  so  far 
aa  it  was  effective,  prohibit  the  free  exercise  of  religion.  •  ■•  •  •  Uis  • 
matti'r  of  religious  duty,  wirh  members  of  some  creeds,  to  abalain  from  the  at' 
tendtinco  at  the  divine  service  of  any  other  than  their  own  church.  This  ab- 
stiueuce  is  for  them  as  much  aa  exercise  of  religion  as  soy  positive  act." 

The  argument  of  Col.  O'Brien  on  compulsory  attendance  upon  divine 
service  is  able  and  complete,  and  would  have  injustice  done  it  by  further 
attempt  at  synopsis  or  abridgment.  The  reader  ia  referred  to  O'Brien's 
Military  Law,  p.  59,  tt  stq. 

Whether  the  consiliutional  argument  against  the  second  naval  article, 
■s  it  stands,  is  conclusive  or  not,  we  are  impressed  with  the  belief  that 
the  cause  of  religion  and  morality  in  the  navy,  as  well  as  the  discipline 
of  the  service,  would  be  better  subserved  by  imilaling  the  army  articles 
in  recommending  attendance  upon  public  worship,  instead  of  ordering  it. 
Its  coDstilutionality  is  sometimes  impugned  at  any  rale;  and  those  who 
are  eauted  to  go  to  church  against  their  will,  do  so  with  a  feeling  of  be- 
ing required  to  obey  a  law  which  has  no  binding  force  upon  them. 
Herein  i»  engendered  a  baneful  fueling  of  insubordination  against  an  au- 
thority which  should  always  be  respected. 

All  that  government  can  well  do  towards  the  propagation  of  religious 
sentiment,  after  providing  chaplains  of  suitable  character,  ia  to  protect 
them  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  sacred  functions.  Slill,  chaplains 
can  be  of  little  service  to  sailors,  aa  long  as  the  latter  are  exposed  to  a 
system  of  discipline  which  debases  them. 

It  admits  of  a  reasonable  doubt,  and  is  a  proper  subject  of  inquiry, 
whether  it  would  not  be  belter  to  appnint  chaplains  to  ships  and  stations 
as  they  are  wanted,  instead  of  the  present  plan  of  keeping  up  a  religious 
eorpa.  The  wishes  of  ihe  flock  might  then  be  consulted  respecting  the 
particular  religious  denomination  they  would  prefer  their  spiritual  leader  - 
to  be  taken  from. 

"  Art.  3.  Any  officer,  or  other  person,  in  any  navy,  who  shell  be  guilty  of  op- 
pression, cruelty,  fruud,  profaoe  sweariog,  druDkeaDess,or  any  other  scandaknia 
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condoct,  tending!  to  the  dMIructioDoffiaod  niDnls.BbRlI,  if  an  officer,  ba  cashiered, 
or  aufler  such  other  puniBhmeot  ah  h  court  martial  sIihI!  Hdjudj^a :  if  h  privnte, 
Bhnll  be  put  in  jnins.  or  Aoggeil.  nt  the  disirnlion  uflhe  cHptHCa,  aol  cxcei  dine 
twelve  liiaheB ;  but  it'ibe  olfeiice  rxijuire  aevi^rer  punishment,  hb  ahitll  ba  tried 
by  a  couij  martini,  urd  suHer  such  puoiahmcnt  an  fluid  court  shiill  inflict. 

'•Art.  20.  IfHiiy  pei-sna  in  the  navjr  Bhnll  aleep  upon  hid  watch,  or  negligentlr 
perform  the  duTj  aflsigned  him,  or  IcHve  his  staliou  befxre  reeuWly  relieved, 
be  ahnll  gutTcr  denth,  or  such  puniahment  hs  h  court  mnrtiul  ehall  udjudge;  or,  if 
tiio  offender  be  n  privHte^  he  may,  at  the  diBcretion  of  the  captain,  be  put  ia  irooa, 
or  flaeeed.  not  exceeding  twelve  kxhaa. 

"Art,  26.  Any  ihcft,  not  oxceeMiig  twenty  dollars,  mny  be  puniahad  at  the 
discretion  of  the  CRptain,  and  atrnve  that  sum.  as  n  court  maitial  shHil  direct. 

"  Art  30.  No  commanding  ofticiT  Bbnll.  of  his  own  authority,  diBcliHrge  ucom- 
missioned  or  wnrrant  officer,  nor  sirilie,  nor  puniah  him  otherwise  than  by  nua- 
penstan  or  confinement;  nor  ahnll  he,  of  hia  own  auihoiily.  inflict  a  puniahroeut 
on  any  private  beyond  twelve  laahea  with  a  cat- of- nine- in i Is,  nor  sliiill  he  suRer 
auy  wired,  or  other  thao  a  plnio  cnt-ot-nine-tmls  to  be  used  on  board  hia  ship ; 
Dor  shHllanyoflicerwhomay  cominnnd  by  accident,  or  in  the  abaenceof  the  com- 
mandlDfE  officer,  (except  auch  commnoder  be  aiiaant  for  a  time  by  leave)  order  or 
inflict  any  other  puniahment  than  conbocmeot,  for  which  he  ahail  Recount  OD 
die  return  of  such  absent  commandiDg  officer.  Nor  shall  any  commanding  of- 
ficer receive  on  board  any  petty  otficeva  or  men,  turned  oviir  from  any  other 
vessel  to  him,  unless  each  of  auch  officers  and  men  produce  to  him  an  ancount, 
signed  by  the  captain  and  puraer  of  the  veasel  from  which  they  came,  specify- 
ing the  date  of  such  oflicer'a  or  man's  entry,  the  period  and  terms  of  service, 
the  sum  paid  and  the  bnlance  dne  him.  and  the  quality  in  which  he  was  rated 
OD  board  auch  ship.  Nor  shall  any  commanding  officer,  having  received  any 
petty  officer  ortnsnas  aforesaid,  rate  him  in  a  lower  or  worse  stntiun  ihun  that  io 
which  he  formerly  served.  Any  commanding  officer  offending  harain  shall  ba 
punished  at  the  discretion  of  h  court  iTinnial. 

"  Art.  33.  All  crimes  committed  hy  persons  belonging  to  the  navy,  which  are 
not  specified  in  the  foregoing  articles,  shall  be  punished  according  to  the  laws  aod 
customs  in  such  cases  at  seSi" 

These  (ive  articles  are  quoted  in  the  same  conrtectioD,  liecauae  they 
confer  Bimilar  disciplinary  means  upon  the  commander.  Were  we  ttie 
advocates  of  Unggini^,  we  could  still  see  in  them  numerous  and  poK'erful 
objeciiDna.  They  do  not  claesify  offences  in  any  manner  ;  they  do  aol 
regulate  punishment,  nor  provide  sufficient  degrees  of  punii'hinent,  fur 
either  officers  or  men.  Take  the  first  offence  mentioned  in  the  thiid  ar- 
ticle, as  an  illustration,  viz.,  oppression.  Now,  every  injurious  uurd  on 
the  pait  of  a  superior  ia  opprossire  ;  but  from  the  nature  of  the  ofTeiice,  it 
may  be  n  venial  fault,  and  atoned  for  rendi]},or  in  the  case  of  a  private,  it 
may  require  a  slight  punishment.  This  is  not  to  be  tlone  by  the  third 
article.  If  the  offender  is  an  officer,  he  is  to  be  brought  befiire  an 
august  tribunal,  and  ir  iionvicted.  sentenced  to  be  cashiered,  or  otherwise 
punished,  at  the  court's  discretion.  So  likewise,  if  a  private  oppresses  in 
a  minor  degree  another  private,  his  inferior  in  st^ition,  ''  he  shal)  be  put 
ID  irons,  or  flogged  at  the  discretion  of  the  captain."  So  with  any  other 
charge.  What  can  be  expected  to  result  from  such  indefinite  regulations, 
where  all  may  be  offenders,  but  on)y  one  puriy  can  take  cognizance  of, 
and  punish  offences  T  Are  they  not  likely  to  become  dead  letters,  or  so 
far  respected  as  they  may  confer  arbitrary  powerl  Where  elae  can  it 
end,  than  in  affording  security  fur  one  puny  to  tyrannize  with  impunity, 
and  make  the  other  suffer,  without  a  remedy. 
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The  law  is  particiilarlj'  defective,  in  not  asaigning  minor  pnn- 
ishmenis  Tot  mere  faults  of  discipline.  The  cst-«r-Mine-tail«  is  the 
grand  panacea  for  ilia  dereticiiuna  of  sailors,  whiiiever  ninj  be  the 
nature  of  the  oflence  or  the  character  of  the  offenHpr.  As  an 
iocfituble  result,  corporal  punishment  mutit  be  carried  (o  an  extent 
beyond  all  reasonable  bounds,  or  the  diacipline  of  the  ship,  it  is 
thought,  will  suffer.  In  either  case,  the  moral  tone  of  the  ship's  com- 
panj  de^enerst'is.  As  to  officers,  the  commnnder  is  virtually  forbid  pun- 
ishing them  at  all,  except  as  a  preliminary  step  towards  bringing  them  to 
a  court  martial — that  is,  by  sufrpensioQ  or  confinemeut.  When  the  youth 
of  officers  (midshipmen)  on  entering  the  service,  is  considered,  this  re- 
striction of  Art.  311,  must  appear  injudicious.  No  chiss  demands  cnrtec- 
tion  more  frequently.  If,  therefore,  the  captain  csnn'>t  administer  such  bj 
virtue  of  the  powers  of  the  law,  he  must  either  break  it  by  yielding  to  a 
stern  necessity,  or  permit,  in  his  subordinate,  conduct  totally  subversive 
of  discipline.  This  distinction  in  the  powers  of  commandants  in  their 
punishments  of  officers  and  privates,  made  by  the  law,  has  the 
eflect  of  producing  in  the  mind  of  officers  that  baneful  prejudice  of 
caste,  by  which  they  are  led  to  look  upon  the  foremastman  as  one  be- 
tween  whom  and  themselves  "  a  great  gulf  is  fixed."  The  forward  offi- 
cers, though  bearing  warrants  signed  by  the  president  of  the  United 
Slates,  are  aflecied  by  this  prejudice,  from  the  circumstance  of  their 
having  sprung  from  the  ranks.  If  it  is  necessary  ihxt  the  captain  should 
exercise  arbitrary  power  in  punishment,  he  should  hold  it  over  all  whom 
he  commands.  It  would  be  less  liable  to  abuse,  if  his  more  powerful 
subnrdinsTes  were  obnoxious  to  its  inflictions. 

The  articles  quoted  above  are  exceptionable,  in  not  imposing  due 
responsibility  upon  the  agents  of  authority  to  prevent  their  abuse  No 
necessity  for  proof  is  demanded  ;  no  investigation  required,  and  no  means 
of  redress  to  an  injured  person  indicated.  Article  33  is  particularly 
liable  to  abuse.  "  All  crimes"  may  include  some  which  law  makers 
might  never  have  imagined  to  be  offences: — "  Punished  according  to 
the  laws  and  customs  in  such  cases,  at  sea,"  may  be  made  our  apology  for 
cruelties,  which  would  excite  the  astonishment  of  landsmen.  Really,  if 
this  article,  with  a  slight  change  of  phraserlogy,  had  been  substituled  for 
the  entire  section,  it  would  have  reflected  more  credit  upon  the  sagacity 
of  its  authors.  The  corresponding  article  of  Charles'  rules  has  been 
referred  to.  That  of  the  British  articles  of  1749  is  in  these  words:— 
"All  other  crimes,  not  capital,  committed  by  any  person  or  persons  in 
the  fleet,  which  are  not  mentioned  in  this  act,  and  for  which  no  punish- 
ment is  directed  to  he  inflicted,  shall  be  punished  according  to  the  laws 
and  customs  in  such  cases  at  sea."  The  32d  article  of  ihe  act  of  1800 
will  be  observed  to  be  closely  assimilaTed  to  the  old  English  article. 

Article  30th  forbids  a  captain  to  inflict  punishment  by  flogging  be- 
yond  twelve  lashes.  But  litlte  ingenuity  is  required  to  enable  the  cora- 
mnnder  so  disposed  to  abide  by  the  letter  of  the  law,  and  exceed  those 
limits.  A  sailor  in  a  stale  of  intoxication  is  noisy  and  profane.  He 
may,  therefore,  be  punished  to  the  extent  of  twelve  lashes  for  drunken- 
ness, twelve  lashes  fur  indecorous  conduct,  and  twelve  lashes  fur  the  use 
of  profane  language.  The  render  would  infer  from  the  same  article  that 
it  contains  no  authority  to  sc<mrge,  except  with  a  plain  cat  of-ninetails, 
and  that  none  other  than  the  captain  can  exercise  it.  We  presume  thai 
it  will  not  be  dented,  that,  unlit  recently,  the  colt  (a  single  rope)  was 
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the  moat  frequently  emplojred.  Siripes  with  it  wer«  admiaiBtered  bj 
order  of  all  the  wHtch  officers.  This  was  termed  delegated  pi'wer,  and 
on  t)oBrd  some  ships  may  still  be  practised,  although  wiihin  four  or  fivo 
years  it  has  gromi  into  disuse,  in  consequence  (it  is  fair  to  presume,)  of 
the  agitation  of  the  subject  by  the  public  press.  A  tew  years  ago  this 
delegated  authority  was  deemed  quite  as  essential  to  the  discipline  of  the 
service  as  its  cooiiniiance  in  the  captain's  hands  now  is ;  nor  in  there 
any  security  against  its  once  more  being  the  usage  of  the  sea-aerTioe,  if 
the  existing  feeling  in  the  public  mind  against  flogging  in  the  navy 
should  die  away,  without  any  action  on  the  part  of  Gongres*.  In  former 
times  it  was  the  usage  of  the  sea-serrice  for  rarious  subalterns,  as  the 
master-at-arms,  masters'  mates,  &c.,  to  carry  with  them  eitlier  a  colt  or 
rattan,  to  make  men  more  briskly,  or,  in  nautical  phrase,  to  start  them. 
Such  being  the  operation  of  Art.  30,  which  contains  all  the  checks  to  be 
found  in  the  act  of  ISOO,  it  is  the  height  of  absurdity  to  talk  about  the 
safe-guards  thrown  around  the  exercise  of  this  naval  one-man  power  to 
impose  a  public  degradation  upon  a  "  free  white  citizen." 

The  last  part  of  Art.  30  forbids  a  captain  to  rale  a  man  in  a  lower  or 
worse  station  than  that  in  which  he  formerly  served.  The  law  is  explicit, 
yet  it  is  notorious  that  it  is  frequently  violated.  In  fact,  the  prohibjiiou 
IS  improper,  A  person  may  pass,  himself  off,  and  stand  rated  aa  a  seaman, 
who  knows  bm  little  of  his  business,  and  cannot  be  found  out  until  the 
ship  gets  to  sea.  It  is  meet  ihal  there  should  be  an  anihority  somewhere 
to  disrate  such  persons.  This  was  as  well  known  fifty  years  ago  as  now; 
yei,  because  it  existed  in  the  old  English  instructions,  for  a  cause,  in  their 
case  proper,  perhaps,  it  was  transferred  to  our  law,  to  give  it,  as  far  as  it 
goes,  a  false  aspect  of  paternal  solicitude  for  the  rights  of  seamen. 

In  the  repealed  act  of  1799,  the  articles  corresponding  in  part  \a  the 
third  and  thirtieth,  are  thus  worded  : — ' 

"  3.  Any  person  who  shall  lie  ^ilty  of  profima  swearing,  or  of  drank  en  a  exs, 
if  a  naamno  or  marine,  shall  be  put  in  irons  until  sober,  and  then  ttofiged,  if  the 
caiitain  shall  think  pi-oper ;  but  If  an  officer,  be  shiill  forfeit  two  days'  pay.  or 
incur  auch  puuishment  as  a  court  martial  shall  impose. 

"4.  No  commander,  for  any  offenca,  shall  inflict  any  punishment  upon  a 
seaman  or  marriie  heyond  twelve  lashes  upon  his  bare  back  with  a  cal-of-nine- 
taila,  and  no  other  cat  shall  be  made  use  of  in  any  ship  of  war,  iir  other  vessel 
belonfling  to  the  United  States.  li'  the  fault  shall  deserve  a  greater  punishment, 
he  ia  to  apply  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  tile  Commnnder-in-chicf  of  the 
Navy,  or  tlie  Commander  of  a  squadron,  in  order  to  the  trying  of  him  by  aconrl 
■nartial ;  and  \a  the  tneaotlme,  he  may  put  him  under  coafinement." 

The  reader,  by  comparing  the  (wo  sets,  con  judge  foe  himself  of  their 
respective  demerits. 

The  repealed  act  of  '99,  for  "  the  government  of  the  navy,"  contains 
the  following  provisions,  which  are  entirely  omitted  in  the  act  of  1800, 
"  for  the  better  government  of  the  navy."  It  will  be  observed  that  ihey 
are  of  a  character  generally  which  have  a  tendency  to  improve  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  seaman.  Such  omissions  are  calculated  to  attach 
mistrust  to  the  quo  aninio  of  the  Iramers  of  the  bill. 

"  The  men  shall,  nt  their  request,  be  furnished  with  slops  that  are  necessary, 
by  order  of  [he  captain,  and  the  amount  dalivered  to  each  man  shall  be  care- 
fully returned  by  the  purser,  so  that  thu  anmn  be  slop|jed  out  of  his  pay. 

"Ail  ships  furnished  with  Gsbiuj  tackle,  being  in  such  pku:ea  where  fish  it  to 
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b«  hud,  tbe  cnpttio  ia  to  employ  eaiDe  of  the  company  io  Istaing.  The  flsh  to 
be  daily  distributed  to  euch  penons  ns  ere  aick,  provided  the  surgeoa  rei^oni' 
mend  It,  Riid  the  earplaa  by  turns  amoii);  the  meases  of  officer)  and  senmeB, 
gratis,  without  anj  deduction  of  their  allowance  of  proviaiona  oo  that  account. 

"  It  is  left  to  tbe  dl»r.retion  of  dommnDdera  of  aquadrons  to  shorten  thealloW' 
ance  of  provisions  accordlog  to  the  emergencies  of  the  service,  tailing  care  that 
the  men  be  piinctuallj  puld  for  the  same.  The  like  power  is  given  to  c>i|>taiiM 
of  ahipa  acting  BiDgly,  when  it  ia  uecessHTy  ;  and  if  there  abould  be  a  WMnt  of 
porli,  the  cHplain  is  to  order  three  pouads  uf  beef  to  be  bsued  in  lieu  of  two 
pounds  of  pork. 

"  The  captains  are  fretguently  to  cause  to  be  inspected  the  condition  of  the  pro- 
visions :  and  if  the  bread  proves  damp.  lo  have  it  uired  on  the  quarter-deck  and 
other  eooieninnt  places ;  and  in  case  of  the  proTlaion  being  leaked  out  of  the 
flesh  caaka,  he  ia  to  have  new  pickle  meule,  and  put  therein  after  aucb  casks  oro 
repai  red. 

*'  If  any  peraon  ahall  apprehend  he  faaa  just  canie  of  complaint,  he  ■hsll 
quietly  and  decently  nmkethe  same  known  to  his  superior  officer,  or  to  tbe  cap- 
tain, as  tbe  case  may  require,  who  shall  take  core  that  justice  be  dune  him." 

•  If  it  be  objected  to  the  incoTporalion  of  the  above  id  our  present  arti- 
cles that  ihey  are  in  some  degree  ridiculous,  and  can  altogetlier  be  sup- 
plied by  other  authority  than  Cona;ress,  it  may  be  answered,  that  the  HBine 
objeciioDs  will  apply  lo  many  of  the  proviaiona  which  have  been  retained. 
For  inataoce,  ihe  captaiu,  by  the  39th  Art,  is  to  direct,  if  neceBBar7,that 
buckets,  with  covers,  be  made  for  the  sick  men ;  again,  a  maater-at-arms 
who  refuses  to  receive  a  prisoner,  or  permits  him  to  escape,  is  to  suifer  ia 
toch  prisoner's  stead.  The  insertion  of  such  objects  into  an  organic  law 
for  the  navy,  and  neglecting  to  protect  the  crew  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 
positive  rights,  could  only  have  been  paralleled,  had  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States  provided  for  the  President's  house  a  lightning  rod,  and 
Ibr  the  mail  bags  patent  locks,  omitting  ihe  articles  which  direct  that  "  do 
bill  of  attainder,  or  ex  po<tjacto  law  shall  he  passed,"  or  that  "  the  privi- 
lege of  the  writ  ol  habeas  corpus  shall  not  he  suspended,  unless  when  in 
cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion  the  public  safety  may  require  it." 

The  absence  of  the  last  clause  quoted  from  the  repealed  act,  sutborix* 
ing  complaints  to  be  made  to  the  captain,  should  not  be  passed  by  with- 
out reprobation.  This  article  is  contained  in  substance  in  the  British  ar- 
ticles, in  effect  in  the  army  articles  of  this  country  and  England,  and  very 
amply  in  the  more  civilized  military  code  of  the  French.  It  seems  to 
have  been  omitted  in  the  act  of  1800,  in  order  that  the  law  should  be 
consistent  with  itself  throughout  in  affording  the  least  poeaible  amouut  of 
individual  guarantees. 

Oil  comparing  the  amended  law  (1600)  with  the  repealed  (1700,)  it  will 
be  found  that  while  some  of  the  articles  are  clipped oftheir  responsibili- 
ties, and  othera,  as  before  stated,  altogether  omitted,  those  of  a  character 
not  likely  to  lead  to  acts  of  hardship  to  the  weak,  are  extended  and  made 
to  occupy  additional  enicles.  This  will  apply  to  those  relating  to  con- 
Toys,  prizes,  preparmion  for  action,  kc 

But  few  other  articles  will  be  noticed.  The  50th  Article  ia  defective, 
as  experience  has  amplj  proved.  It  forbids  quarrelling,  but  we  hear  of 
duels  nowhere  else  more  frequently  than  among  persons  of  the  navy. 
The  28tb  Article  directs  that  offenders  shall  be  brought  to  punishmemj 
bvt  wbere  tbe  tytanny  of  opinioo  ia  bo  powerful,  and  tbe  l«gal  ataiuta  ao 
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weik,  ihis  clause  is  of  course  more   honored  in  the  breach  than  i a  the 

observaace. 

The  last  clause  or  Article  17  is  in  the  following  words; — 

"  All  ofTenceB  commitled  by  persooB  in  the  niTy  while  on  shore,  shall  be  pno. 

Uhed  iu  the  aatne  manDer  m  if  tbej  batl  beea  commiEted  at  sea." 

This  corresponds  with  the  34lh  Article  of  the  British  law,  which  is  as 
folhiws  : —  — 

"  EveiT  persoD  b^ing  in  actual  service  ami  full  pay.  and  part  of  the  crew  in  or 
belonsingto  sajof  His  Miijeiity's  ships  or  ve.'Oels  of  war,  who  shall  be  guilty  of 
mutiny,  denertion,  or  disobeilipuca  to  any  lawful  command,  in  any  part  of  His 
M'ljpsly's  doniinions  on  shore,  while  in  active  scrrice  relating  to  the  fleet,  shall 
be  liable  to  be  tried  by  a  court  martial,  and  suffer  the  like  punishment  for  every 
such  offenco.  as  if  the  same  had  been  connnitted  at  sea,  on  board  any  of  His  Ma- 
jesty's ships  or  vessels  of  war." 

It  cannot  fail  to  he  remarked,  how  much  more  careful  the  EsgtiBh  law 
is  of  the  rights  of  Her  M»jesij'a  subjects  than  the  American  of  her  own 
citizens.  It  is  humiliating  to  a  republican  to  be  under  the  necessity  df 
appeMin^  to  an  oli^archal  government,  tike  that  of  England,  for  examples 
of  greater  political  liberality.  Yet  bo  it  is.  With  us,  a  laborer  at  a  navy- 
yard,  (if  the  cries  of  his  family  fur  bread  should  induce  him  to  sign 
the  shijiping  articles,  and  consent  to  stand  rated  on  the  books  as  sea- 
man, landsman,  &c.,)'may  have  his  bare  back  excoriated  by  the  ig> 
noinininiis  lash,  at  the  capricious  dictate  of  one  man,  for  a  faull  imngi- 
nary  or  teal,  due,  perhaps,  to  mistake  or  accident.  Bui  the  English  Par- 
liament did  not  stop  with  the  article  we  have  quoted.  A  recent  act  re- 
lating to  the  marines,  specifies  that  no  man  "  can  be  prejudged  of  life  or 
limb,  or  suiijecied  in  time  of  peace  to  any  kind  of  punishment  within  this 
realm,  by  martial  law  or  in  any  other  manner  than  by  the.  judgment  of 
his  peers,  and  according  to  the  known  and  established  taws  of  this  realm." 

Art.  ^  refers  to  the  duty  of  the  commanding  officer,  but  it  contains 
nolhini;  to  protect  the  sailor.  The  directions  contained  in  it  are  of  such 
a  nature  that  the  deparitnent  might  have  reg>ilated  them  better.  By  nne 
clause,  muster  rolls  of  officers  and  men  are  to  be  made  out  on  the  first  day 
of  every  second  month.  Doubtless  for  good  teasonB  this  is  not  done  as 
directed,  but  the  law  remains  as  though  disobedience  was,  a  matter  of  no 
concern.  The  rules  for  the  government  of  the  navy,  (meaning  the  act 
itself,)  are  to  be  hung  up  in  some  public  part  of  the  ship,  intending  that 
the  law  shall  l>e  kept  always  before  the  crew.  Unheeded.  In  fact,  tho 
whole 'iOih  Article  is  mere  verbiage. 

In  regard  to  crimes  and  ofiences  cognizable  by  a  court  martial,  there 
is  a  general  objection  to  be  made,  viz.,  that  in  oflences  of  various  grades, 
sufficient  distinctions  are  wanting.  Nor  are  there  degrees  of  punishment 
to  be  awarded  pro|>oriionate  to  the  character  of  the  offence.  Courts, 
whether  civil  or  military,  are  grave  and  deliberate  bodies,  who  seldom 
act  impetuously.  Seamen  have  less  cause  to  fear'injustice  and  cruelty 
from  them  thaa  from  the  arbitrary  power  of  a  single  individual,  that  may 
be  exercised  in  moments  of  passion.  Still  they  are  nut  infallible  in  judg- 
ment, or  free  at  all  limes  from  prejudice  and  error.  Hence  there  ahi>uld 
be  proper  laws  to  guide  them.  The  indefinite  character  bf  the  faults, 
offences  and  crimes,  (for  such  may  be  assigned  as  degrees  of  culpability,) 
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together  with  a  want  or  a  gradation  of  punishments  to  be  inflicied,  con- 
fer uncertainly  upon  the  meane  nf  jnitiice.  This  quality  is  prononeat  in 
our  naval  ciiuria.  It  may  be  contended  that  it  would  be  impracticable  to 
drafi  a  law  so  as  to  embrace  every  fault  or  crime,  which  should  be  pun- 
ished on  board  ship.  It  certainly  would  not  be  free  from  difficulty  ;'  but 
the  French  are  believed  to  have  ncconiplished  it  in  their  more  disciplined 
army,  and  it  is  certainly  worthy  of  ca  attempt  in  the  American  navy. 

The  act  of  1800  is  open  tocriiical  remark  in  the  matter  of  the  consti- 
tution, and  procedure  [>f  courts  martial.  But  as  they  are  comparatively 
seldom  oppressive,  lliey  may  be  spared  the  pointed  condemnation  we 
have  bestowed  npon  ilie  arbitrary  and  irresistible  power  which  now  re- 
poses in  the  hands  of  individuals.  Their  Star  Chamber  character  should 
be  duly  considered,  however,  and  if  not  sustained  by  ample  and  satisfac- 
tory reasons,  be  changed  at  once  with  forms  assimilated  to  our  civil  courts. 
It  is  a  feature  aristocratic  in  its  origin,  despotic  in  its  nature,  calculated 
to  favor  oppression,  and  fihield  from  responsibility.  It  well  becomes  a 
question  fur  tbe  wisdom  of  the  natioit  to  decide  upon,  whether  the  oath 
of  secrecy  is  necessary,  and  whether  it  is  nut  prejudicial.  It  is  in  these 
words  :— 

"!  wilt  not  bjanj  means  divulge  or  disclose  the  tentpncffofthn  court,  until  It 
shall  hnve  been  appiovpil  liy  tlie  proper  HUthority ;  nor  will  I  iit  any  time  divulge 
the  vote  or  opinioo  uf  nny  partiuutiir  inamtier  of  tbe  coart,  anlsaa  required  so  to 
do  bel'ore  tho  court  of  justice  iu  due  course  of  law." 

In  favor  of  this  latter  clause  it  is  arguftd  by  military  writers,  firstly, 
that  it  renders  the  actiim  of  thu  court  martial  independent  of  the  iuHuence 
of  the  executive;  and,  secondly,  that  it  frees  them  fr^m  the  resentment 
of  those  against  whom  tbi-y  may  have  given  aa  uti  favor  able  vole  or  opinion. 
This  was  the  self-same  mode  of  reastmiug  made  use  of  in  the  British  Par- 
liament, when  it  was  first  proposed  there;  and  was  combated  by  argu- 
ments, the  ri>rce  of  which  subsequent  experience  has  fully  con5rmed. 

We  extract  from  Debrett'a  Pai  liamenlary  Debates,  a  report  of  these 
argumciitii,  as  worthy  of  careful  consideration  : — 

■'  Members  are  to  swear  not  only  that  they  will  duly  administer  justice,  bnt 
they  are  lu  swear  not  lo  discover  aiiylhiDg  that  passes  iu  dabHte  rrlHtiog  to  the 
trial ;  nny,  even  Uie  jud);e  advucnte  is  to  swear  to  the  saine  secrecy.  How 
ridiculous  is  thid .'  Huw  cooli-ary  to  tbt^  whole  teuor  of  nur  constituCiun  .'  An 
onlh  of  iiecrecy  is  an  oatli  taken  by  no  court  of  justice  in  the  world,  except  tbe 
Court  or  Iiiqnisrioo ;  and  as  tbit  court  h  in  its  own  nature  a  court  of  iojustice, 
cmeltf,  and  oppression,  we  bope  it  will  never  bn  made  a  precedent  for  any 
legislation  here.  In  this  happy  country,  tbe  proceedings  of  all  courts  of  justice 
■re  open,  and  publicly  known ;  uo  judge  is  afraid  or  nsbamed  of  the  opinion  he 
gives,  or  of  the  reasons  on  which  be  founds  tbiit  opioioo.  Evoo  in  the  most 
■oleinn  trials  of  Parliament,  the  pmccedinga  Hie  open  to  the  whole  world,  and 
voles  are  given  in  the  most  public  manner.  This  is  the  great  security  for  tha 
impartiality  and  honesty  of  all  our  couita  of  justice ;  were  it  in  their  power  to 
conceal  from  the  world  what  they  do,  or  the  opinions  they  give,  bribery  and 
eoiTuption  would  soon  he  as  frequent,  and  have  as  powerful  an  efleet,  as  tbej 
bnve  nt  any  nlrction  in  the  kingdom ;  for  it  always  baa  been,  and  always  wlU  be, 
tbe  prayer  of  nigues : — 

'  NteUm  pteeatu,  tIJraMiiibHi  oijice  aairm.' 
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And  this  prayer  will  be  effectaalljBiunered  bj  this  otiCh- of  secrecy,  espeutsllT 
in  our  coarTa  martial,  wliiuh  must  never  consist  of  less  than  five ;  because,  let 
the  proceediogs  or  Heateoce  be  erer  so  iofamaus,  do  psrticalar  member  csd  be 
charged  trilb  it  by  the  people,  as  ereryotie  of  them  will  st  least  iasiDuste  that 
he  Tilted  agsioat  it.  *  *  If  any  job  is  to  be  done,  the  infamy  must  rest  upon 
all  the  members  present;  sod  though  etei7  ODe  of  them  may,  sud  prob«bTjr 
will,  privately  insinuate  that  he  *oted  against  it,  yet  no  one  of  them  dare  openly 
assert,  much  less  prove,  that  be  voted  afcainst  it — which  will  of  conrse  renJer 
every  ooe  of  them  less  cooceraed  about  the  infamy  they  expose  themselves  to ; 
for  Uie  burden  of  infamy  is  like  all  uther  burdaDs— -the  more  ahottlden  tfaer^  an 
to  support  it,  the  lighter  it  sits  upon  every  one." 

Publicity,  it  was  contended, 

>■  Will  always  have  a  good  effect  in  favor  of  justice ;  tor  let  oieu  be  ever  so 
corrupt,  lot  them  be  ever  so  abnudotied,  they  will  dlways  have  some  regard  for 
their  safety,  if  uot  for  their  reputation,  aud  will  be  cautious  of  letUug  tho  peofdo 
kuow  that  they  have  beea  the  tools  of  oppression,  and  the  dispejiaers  of  manifest 
iojnstice.  But  if  we  once  begin  to  hsve  aeotence  passed  id  secret,  under  ao  oatb 
of  secrecy,  we  shall  snoo  begin  to  have  the  whole  trial  carried  oa  in  the  same 
manner ;  end  this  smells  so  strong  of  the  Conrtof  Inqnisition.  and  of  those  terrible 
recluse  courts,  which  are  iu  arbitrary  governments  the  instruments  of  tyranny, 
that  it  must  ^ve  just  alarm  to  every  gentleman  who  haa  a  regard  for  our  consti- 
tation,  or  the  happiness  oi  posterity.  We  know  how  little  oui'  oath  is  regarded  by 
maokiitd,  when  it  happens  to  be  inconsisteot  with  their  interest,  snd  wheo  they 
may  break  it  not  only  with  impunity  but  advautsge.  No  officer  will,  therefore, 
notwithstanding  this  oath,  suppose  that  his  way  of  voting  at  a  court  martial  can 
be  bid  from  the  crown,  or  the  gcnerd,  or  the  minister  for  the  dme  being.  Con- 
sequently the  members  of  a  court  martini  will  still  continue  to  be  under  the 
same  influence  they  now  are.  Before  this  oath  was  introduced,  a  member's 
way  of  voting  at  a  court  martial  was  publicly  known ;  and,  if  any  one  voted 
against  what  was  supposed  to  be  the  iuclinstion  of  the  mimstBr,  or  general,  ^nd 
was  afterwards  dismissed  the  service,  or  disappointed  in  his  prefemiCDt,  the 
world  of  course  supposed  that  it  was  ou  account  of  his  having  voted  according  to 
conscience,  which  was  an  Imputation  that  a  wise  niioistefor  general,  wouM 
choose  to  avoid ;  but  no  minister  or  general  can  now  be  in  danger  of  such  an 
imputation ;  and  therefore  they  will,  with  the  more  freedom,  dismiss  or 
disappoint  any  officer  who  voles  contrary  to  iheir  directions. 

"Theargument  that  the  oath  of  secrecy  wilt  prevent  officers  being  exposed 
to  the  rpsentment  of  one  another  for  their  war  of  voting  at  a  court  martial,  is 
frivolous,  nod  carries  with  it  an  imputation,  born  upon  the  otGcers  and  upon  our 
laws.  Can  we  suppose  that  any  ollicer  would  be  afraid  of  doing  justice,  lest  he 
shonld  thereby  incur  the  resentment  of  anotheroflicer  7  Can  we  suppose  that  our 
laws  would  permit  any  officer  to'show  the  least  signs  of  such  Tesentment  with  im- 
punity !  This  is,  therefore,  forming  to  ourselves  an  imngioary  evil,  and  making 
use  of  that  as  an  argument  for  introducing  a  real  Bvili  and  an  evil  which  will  be 
a  preceilent  for  iutroduclDg  the  worst  of  all  evils,  which  is  that  of  a  secret  and 
arbitrary  tribunal." 

"May  it  not  be  said,  that  our  common  law  judges  win  be  less  lisble  to  inflo- 
ence,  the  more  secret  their  proceedings  are  kept  f  Do  we  not  ki;ow  iliat  our 
common  law  judges  are  liable  to  resentment,  and  that  some  have  actually  suf- 
fered for  the  decrees  they  hnvemsde,  or  the  judgments  they  have  pronounced  T 
But  such  arguments,  it  was  hoped,  would  never  prerail  with  us,  to  establish  an 
inquisitorial  method  of  proceeding  in  any  of  our  courts  of  commoa  law." 

Notwithstanding  these  notes  of  alarm,  the  conservatire  will  respond, 
that  the  oath  of  secrecy  baa  b«ea  admisUwed  in  Bogliah  militarj  tribiK 
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ttals  for  a  centarjr,  and  in  American,  rrom  their  earliest  organization, 
without  any  realization  oflhe  apprehensions  quoted  above. 

For  sufficient  reasons,  we  have  all  along  refrained  purpoael;  from 
drawing  illustrations  of  abuaeB  from  our  own  nary,  ns  much  as  possible, 
and  shall  continue  to  do  so.  Otherwise  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  shuw 
that  our  courts  tnariiat  have  found  some  remarkable  verdicts.  The  inlel-  ^ 
ligent  reader,  whose  attention  has  been  directed  thence,  will  have  no  dif- 
ficulty in  supplying  examples  for  himself.  Would  these  have  occurred 
so  frequently  without  the  irresponsibility  secured  by  the  secret  oatht 
Wethinknot;  and  we  are  partly  led  to  this  conviction  from  the  diOerence 
observed  in  the  conduct  of  courts  cf  very  Inte  years,  since  the  reporters 
for  the  press  have  given  to  the  public  the  testimony  produced  on  trials. 
Hud  the  votes  and  opinions  of  members  attended  these  reports,  the  ef- 
fect woald  undoubtedly  have  been  greater.  A  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
the  remark  was  comnton,  that  laws  were  not  made  for  post-cnptains. 
Although  this  may  still  be  true,  with  regard  to  the  lei.  seripta,  yet  ths 
law  of  public  opinion  is  now  found  to  operate  even  there.  This  it  is 
that  has  reduced  punishments  lately,  if  they  have  been  reduced.  If  the 
proceedings  of  courts  martial  were  as  open  as  our  civil  courts,  or  the 
United  Stiles  senate,  in  trials  for  impeachment,  abuses  could  not  be  coo- 
cealed,  nor  public  opinion  be  prevented  from  advancing  steadily  towards 
their  suppression. 

Since  the  id  ministration  of  the  inquisitorial  oath,  the  records  of  En- 
glish courts  martial  have  been  replete  with  instances  of  oppression  to  the 
weak,  and  of  impunity  to  the  strong.  The  moat  noted  mark  is  that  of 
Admiral  Byngi  who  fell  a  martyr  to  political  persecution,  sacrificed  ser- 
vilely by  a  court  martial  to  the  wishes  of  ministers.  This  is  a  rare  case. 
The  rule  is  to  let  officers  of  rank  go  unwhlpt  of  justice,  but  deal  with 
terrible  severity  towards  the  subordinates. 

H'Artbur  publishes,  as  extracted  from  the  admiralty  records,  for  the 
purpose,  as  be  says,  of  exhibiting  a  scale  of  military  crimes  and  punisb- 
nenls,  a  chronological  list  of  the  principal  trials  by  courts  martial  under 
the  existing  laws.  It  shows  more  clearly  than  any  thing  eNe,  how  little 
«hanee  of  redress  thesubordinaies  had  from  the  oppression  of  those  placed 
over  them,  and  how  seldom  the  latter  were  ever  held  accouutable.  In 
the  instances  of  charges  being  preferred  against  commsnders  by  subor- 
dinates, BB  a  general  rule,  the  findings  of  courts  were,  either  that  they  . 
were  proved  in  part,  in  which  case  the  sentence  was  trivial,  such  as 
being  detached  from  the  ship  they  commanded,  (in  technical  languag«) 
dismissed  the  ship,)  or  the  charge  was  pronoqnced  frivoloua  and  vexa- 
tioDs  ;  or,  lastly,  on  full  proof,  sn  admonition  or  reprimand  was  sometimes 
snI ministered  fur  serious  crimes.     Thua  we  find — 

"  Cspt.  Arbuthoot.  On  twenty  cfaargea  exhibited  bj  the  parser ;  found  frivn- 
htu  aM  malicious  except  one.  viz..  carryiDg  womeu  to  sea.  RepriTuanded. 
Sach  n  the  puoishnieat  aa  English  captain  is  liablo  to  for  parmittiag  a  aattoail 
krotbel. 

"Capt.  Lord  Paulet.  For  arpsratiDg  from  Sir£dward  Hawlte  at  sea,  andrB<- 
tnniiDg  into  part.  Admonished  of  his  error.  (Here  the  militatr  aristocracf  ■• 
sacrifit.'ed  to  the  social  and  politiciil.  Had  Dot  the  captain's  namB  beeo  in  Burfce'a 
Peemge.  his  commisBion  would  have  beeo  jeopnrdised. 

"  Cafit.  Hnlatead.  Cbnrgo  psrtl;  proved  of  injastlce,  and  as  not  behaTing  as  as 
DfDcer^nd  gsntleman.  Admonished  b;^  the  court,  and  part  of  the  cfaargM  found 
to  te  maliciooa,  ill-fonnded.  and  unsupported  by  evldence- 
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"  Cept.  ViBcovDt  FalklHin].  SrankeiiDQH,  asd  nngeiitlMnaiilike  coniliKt 
proved.     SismisKi)  the  ship. 

■■  Capt.  Prealon.  Cruel  treBtmsDt  prererred  by  the  ship's  compBDy.  Partly 
proved,  in  practising  the  iummary  puniBbment  by  ttarting.  Acquitted,  but  the 
court  recommended  Cnpt.  P.  to  a  future  chauge  of  conduct,  with  reaped  totha 
puniahmeot  adopted. 

"Cape  Colcoa.  ForconTertiag  the  Kidj^'b  Btorea  to  his  own  u*b.  Partly 
proved  ;  but  as  it  appeared  that  the  atorea,  though  not  expeuded  agreeably  to  tb» 
inatructioDa.  yet  it  waa  done  for  the  Kiog'a  service ;  the  charge  was  therefore 
■djadged  liligitioUB  and  tufamoua,  and  CaptEUo  Colton  waa  moat  honorably 
acquitted." 

So  much  for  the  eaperior.  Now  let  us  see  how  the  subordinate  fares. 
Ooe  thing  is  remarkable — we  hear  nothing  of  the  charges  made  by  the 
superior  being  dflclared  frivolous,  ill-founded,  or  malicious.  It  ia  as  rare 
to  find  ft  sentence,  "Truly  and  honorably  Bc<juilted," — the  favorite  atylc 
when  one  of  the  privileged  are  adjudged. 

'•  Purser  Turner.  Disobedieace  of  orders  and  contempt.  Proved  in  put. 
Dismjased  the  service  for  ever. 

>>  Siii'geon  Slater.  Writing  malicious  letters.  In  part  proved.  Dismissed  hn 
employ  IP  ent 

>■  Quarter-maater  Jacoba.  Found  on  board  another  vBBSel  entered  as  iiiat«. 
To  aulTer  death. 

>■  Master's  Mate  Lee.  Kiotous  behaviour  and  iosnltiDg  a  Lieoteiunt.  To  bv 
hanged. 

"Boatawain  Roaa.  Absenting  himself  without  leave.  Caahiered  and  im- 
prisoned one  year. 

■'Seaman  Mitchell.    Writing  a  mutinous  and  seditious  letter.    To  be  hang«d. 

"  SureeoD  Wardrop.  DmokenDeaB,  making  frequent  quBrrels,  and  atriking 
&M  twoTieutenanta.     To  suffer  death. 

"  Lieutenant  Vanthusen.  Seditious  laagaoge  when  a  man  was  punished. 
Ditmieaed  His  Majeaty's  service,  and  rendered  incapable  of  serving  His  Ma- 
jesty, hia  heira  or  successors. 

"Cjeaman  Hinds.  Writing  an  anonymoua  letter  against  the  captain  to  the 
Admiralty.     To  receive  500  lashes,  and  to  be  imprisoaed  12  months. 

"  Assistant  Clerk  Smith.  Enticing  two  midshipmeu  to  emigrate  Co  America- 
Imprisoned  two  years. 

"Lieut,  Marbeati.  'Insolent  and  infhmoDaexpresaiuns  in  aletter  about  hia 
captain.    Dismissed  the  service. 

"  Marine  Briscoe.  Writing  a  letter  to  Qeneral  Avergna,  and  cauaing  other* 
to  sign  it,  caicubited  to  atir  up  a  distorbance  id  the  ahip.  200  laahaa,  and  six 
months  impriaonmenL 

"  Lieutenant  Scott.  Behaving  with  contempt  to  Captain  Le  Cras  by  punish- 
ing one  of  hia  servanta  with  a  dozen  lashes  on  the  backside,  while  the  COptnia 
was  on  board.     Dismissed  the  ship." 

The  above  list  might  be  extended  to  almost  any  length.  Il  will  be  r»- 
marked  that  the  gag  law  is  rigidly  enforced.  The  conduct  of  captains 
was  not  to  be  made  the  theme  of  private  or  official  correspondence.  The 
case  of  Lieutenant  Scott  offers  a  striking  illustration  of  tyranny.  He 
was  not  tried  for  cruelty  in  inflicting  the  disgraceful  sort  of  punishment 
he  did,  or  for  acting  illegally,  in  inflicting  any  punishment  at  all  which 
the  captain  was  only  empowered  to  do,  but  because  a  pet  servant  of  the 
captain  happening  to  be  the  victim,  he  waa  guilty  of  dineapect  to  the 
otptain. 
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But  all  this  oeenrred  in  the  English  nsTy ;  and  what  application,  it  may 
be  naked,  have  these  examples  to  the  naval  courts  of  our  countr]>  1  W« 
answer,  that  they  may  be  quoted  with  as  much  propriety  as  if  they  had 
occurred  in  th*)  American  navy.  We  have  adopted  England  for  our 
model  in  everything  relating  to  our  navy,  and  notwithstanding  the  aristo- 
cratic nature  of  bei' institutions,  and  the  profesiied  equiility  in  our  own, 
we  have  kept,  hitherto,  from  ten  to  twenty  years  behind  her  in  every  naval 
reform  calculated  to  improve  the  seaman's  condition.  At  this  hour  Eng- 
land is  far  in  advance  of  us  in  this  respect. 

Due  responsibility  from  the  agents  of  power  is  a  radical  principle  in 
the  theory  of  oar  political  iustitutions.  Thta  reapoDsibility  can  only  be 
imposed  with  certainty  by  an  enlightened  public  opinion.  .  Does  not  the 
aecrecy  of  the  proceedings  of  courts  martial  exclude  that  ligbtT  There 
are  those  who  fear  the  consequence  of  the  public  knowing  too  much,  and 
their  inSuence  is  exerted  to  prevent  it ;  but  our  country's  experience  here- 
tofore has  proved  the  wisdom  ofthose  who  have  contended  that  the  voice 
of  the  majority  may  be  safely  relied  npon.  We  have  followed  too  long 
in  the  antiquated  and  arieiocratic  wake  of  England  in  all  naval  matters. 
"  It  is  time,"  Bays  Fennimore  Cooper,  "  that  America  began  to  think  for 
herself  on  a  subject  aa  important  ae  that  of  her  marine,  and  to  frame  a 
syatem  of  discipjine  and  incentives,  of  resources  and  practice,  better 
suited  to  her  political,  social  and  moral  condition,  than  the  factious  and 
exclusive  state  of  things  which  have  so  long  served  her  for  a  model."     ' 

Before  concluding  this  imperfect  review  of  the  naval  articles,  we  will 
briefly  indicate  a  few  of  its  sins  of  omission,  (hereafter  to  be  discussed  at 
length ;)  that  is,  what  tbey  require  to  protect  the  rights  of  all  claasea,  and 
to  maintain  the  discipline'ofthe  service.     The  act  is  defective — 

I.  In  not  exhibiting  upon  ita  face  the  paternal  care  of  the  government 
over  the  weak  and  defenceless. 

3.  In  not  containing  a  clause  to  provide  means  for  any  one  deeming 
iiiroaelf  injured  by  a  superior  to  seek  and  obtain  redress. 

3.  In  not  providing  rewards  for  the  meritorious,  and  means  for  retain- 
ing them  in  the  service. 

4.  In  not  providing  means  to  keep  out  of  the  service  those  whose  pr» 
mnce  is  injurious  to  ita  character. 

5.  In  not  providing  for  a  judicial  tribunal  inferior  to  courts  martial,  to 
•erve  as  a  court  of  appeal  from  the  deciaiou  of  the  commander  in  the 
award  of  punishment,  and  to  have  intermediate  jurisdiction  over  ofiencea 
punishable  by  commanders,  and  offences  punishable  by  courts  martial. 

6.  In  the  undue  restriction  of  the  power  of  the  commandant  in  the 
punishment  of  officers,  and  in  the  want  of  minor  punishments  for  ill 
grades  of  offences  or  faults  of  discipline. 
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IT    FUST    WBKt    IN    riBIS. 

Thb  "  Superb"  did  ber  work  in  a  style  reallj  worthy  her  nunc.  Tbp 
fremeadotia  clatter  of  her  wheels  meant  more  than  clatter  usually  does  j 
uid  her  speed,  Aided  by  the  fine  weather,  wai  Bomething  quite  marvelloiu 
for  a  sea-boat.  We  made  the  tratisit  in  sis  hours  only.  L  gazed  witb 
deeper  interest  than  usual  on  the  shores  of  la  btilt  France,  and  almoal 
wondered  they  could  wear  an  aspect  so  calm  and  gay  after  all  the  fierce  agi- 
tation of  the  past  year,  that  had  rocked  the  country  to  its  foundations 
I  made  a  provident  use  of  the  hour  we  were  describing  circles  in  the  ' 
bay,  waiting  for  the  tide  to  rise,  by  eating  an  intpre-'plv  breakfact ;  the 
captain  was  civil  «nougb  to  gel  up,  and  it  turned  out  well,  w  I  thought  il 
would,  that  I  took  this  precaution.  For  on  approachiug  the  quay  ws 
learnl  ihat  a  train  of  cars  was  to  leave  in  half  an  hour,  and  the  whole  of 
that  period  would  be  rapidly  consumed  in  the  iadispenaable  cerenwnies  of 
the  custom-house.  All  our  passengers  w^e  seriously  dampened  by  this 
news,  for  there  was  no  second  train  before  the  afternoon  ;  but  they  sought 


consolation,  as  sympathising  humanity  usually  does,  in  the  fact  that  all 
were  common  auflerers.  They  wondered  at  my  perfect  composure  at 
this  contrtltmpi,  but  they  stared  still  more  when  1  announced  my  poeitiv* 


intention  to  be  olT  in  the  first  convin,  "  That's  impossible,"  said  they,  i 
chorus.  "  Just  the  reason  why  I  meant  to  do  it,"  1  replied,  with  m^ 
ruffled  grsTity.  This  threw  them  into  a'  lively  fit  of  curiosity,  and  mj 
movements  were  watched  to  the  neglect  of  their  own  business. 
There  was  only  one  doubt  beset  me,  and  that  was  whether  the  Republic 
of  1848  dealt  as  liberally  in  diplomatic  usages  as  the  monarchy  of '3U,  now 
dead  and  gone ;  but  I  thought  it  prudent  to  act  on  the  presumption.  Tb« 
plank  was  no  sooner  thrown  to  the  shore,  than  the  first  persona  who 
crossed  it,  as  in  the  olden  time,  were  the  same  coosequential-looking  per- 
■onagea  so  well  known  to  travellers,  'yclept,  gendarmet,  witb  moustaches 
as  fierce,  and  swords  as  long,  as  if  a  republican  revolution  had  never  beeo 
beard  of.  "  Ah,"  thought  I,  "  this  is  pretty  much  what  1  expected ;  France 
bas  got  a  new  name— what  is  therein  a  name? — but  monarchical  ba  bits  are 
Milt  kept  up."  I  no  longer  doubted  now  that  I  should  go  in  the  first  traii^ 
and  the  moment  my  passport  was  demanded  by  one  of  these  prying  func- 
tionaries, I  whispered  in  his  ear,  which  was  answered  by  his  raising  hit 
cap,  and  requesting  roe  with  great  politeness  to  point  out  my  baggage, 
that  it  might  be  immediately  carried  off  to  the  depot  without  ex  ami  nation. 
"  Good  morning,  gentlemen,"   I  said  with  a  smile  to  oiy  fellow-passen- 

fTS,  who  were  sorely  perplexed  at  my  go-ahead  proceedings,  "I  toldyoa 
should  dine  in  Paris.  Au  retoir."  They  sainted  me  with  great  respect, 
thinking,  of  course,  I  must  be  somebody  or  other,  to  be  allowed  to  treat 
the  custom-house  with  a  go-bye  that  is  vouchsafed  but  to  &  few  in  this 
taxed  and  larifled  world  of  ours.  The  magical  phrase  I  had  pronounced 
in  the  ears  of  the  armed  man  of  police  was  simply  that  I  was  *'  bearer  of 
dispatches,"  which  my  passport  showed,  and  hence  his  bows,  and  mj 
mysteriona  departure.     Throwing  myself  into  a  c^>Bcioiu  fiaert,  atu&d 
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fait  of  portmanteauB  and  carpet  ba^  I  drove  rapidl;  off  to  the  raUroad, 
first  oSeTinz  np  a  hearty  benediction  to  the  maa  who  invented  "  di»> 
patches."  I  gat  there  in  ample  time,  and  having  secured  my  place, 
unnsed  myseir  in  promenading  about  the  spacious  and  elegant  apartments 
provided  at  all  the  stations  for  the  accommodation  orpHssengers.  Ther« 
is  an  enormous  deal  of  money  spent  on  these  palHtiil  structures,  which  an 
American,  with  his  cui  bmio  pn^ensity,  is  apt  to  doubt  the  utility  of.  Ta 
be  sure  I  like,  as  every  body  does,  fine  archiiectnral  edifices,  which  are 
not  only  pleasing  to  the  eye,  hut  refining  to  the  taste.  Art  must  be  en- 
oouraged,  because  its  moral  effects  are  good,  but  business  before  art,  as 
Sam  Wellcr  aaid  "  of  pleasure  ;"  and  it  would  be  wiser  if  these  European 
railway  directors  first  thought  of  declaring  fair  dividends  on  the  stock, 
before  they  lavished  such  extreme  amounts  on  gorgeous  fittings-up.  The 
railroads  in  Europe  for  the  most  part,  as  yet,  have  not  been  profitable  un- 
dertakinge,  though  they  have  the  decided  advantages  of  dense  popuiaiion 
and  great  commercial  traffic,  and  why  J  Because  too  much  money  hu 
been  wasted  on  their  construction,  and  which  has,  in  the  second  place, 
led  to  the 'charges  being  too  high,  diminishing,  in  consequence,  the 
Bumber  of  travellers.  In  the  United  States  tlK  expenditure  has  been 
leas  for  snperfiuities,  and  the  profit  has  been  more,  though  population  i* 
IcM  and  capital  dearer.  The  bell  rung  while  engaged  in  Uiese  meditir 
tionaforthe  first  class  passengers  to  take  their  seats,  which  done,  tbe 
aecoad  cIbm,  occupying  different  quarters,  are  let  out  in  turn,  who  t&ke 
their  places.  This  done,  an  endless  number  ot  officials,  rigged  up  in 
anifbrma  of  all  colors,  with  badg'es  on  their  collars  strewed  all  over  with 
figures,  indicating  the  division,  battalion,  or  company  they  separately 
belfflig  to,  begin  running  up  and  down  ;  shouting  to  each  other  ;  tumbling 
over  each  other,  and  begging  each  other's  pardon  ;  till  at  last,  these  usu^ 
French  preliminaries  being  duly  got  through  with,  the  engine  gives  a 
squeak,  the  cars  respond  with  a  grunt,  and  everybody  saying,  etifin,  we 
•et  off.  If  I  were  fond  of  statistics,  heaven  forbid  1 — I  would  write  a  booK* 
to  prove,  that  nine-tenths  of  the  French  population  wear  the  legion  of 
honor,  and  considerably  more  than  the  whole  must  have  places  of  some 
■ort ;  for  the  quantity  of  red  ribbon  in  every  button-holp,  and  the  ludi- 
eroas  number  of  empUtytet  in  every  enterprize,  beginning  with  the  gov- 
nnnient,  does  certainly  beat  anything  I  ever  saw  elsewhere,  though  I 
have  seen  some  odd  thipigs  in  my  travels. 

The  French  have  imitated  the  English  in  their  style  of  railway  car* 
riage,  which  contain  six  rf:Ty  comfortable  seats  each,  nicely  cushiMied 
aad  armed.  There  were  only  two,  beside  mine,  occupied  on  the  mom- 
ing  in  question,  and  they  were  tenanted  by  a  couple  of  well-dressed  and 
gentlemanly  persons,  who  turned  out  to  be  wealthy  merchants  of  Havre. 
We  soon  got  into  pleasant  conversation,  which  quickly  and  naturallj 
turned  on  France  and  her  present  condition.  I  learneKl  fVom  them  a 
good  deal  of  news  touching  the  interval  I  had  lost  at  sea.  The  effect  oT 
the  military  demonstration  on  the  S9th  of  January  had  been  greatly  to 
n-eogtben  public  confidence  in  the  stability  of  the  government,  and  th< 
immediate  result  was  seen  in  the  increased  value  it  gave  to  property, 
which  rapidly  rose.  Stocks  of  all  kinds  instantly  obeyed  the  impulNinn, 
and  bounded  up  from  day  to  day  at  a  rate  which  set  speculators  wild. 
Fortunes  were  made  in  an  hour  ;  and  many  who  bad  l>eeQ  groaning  fm 
montha  over  their  bankruptcy,  suddenly,  as  by  a  magic  wand,  found  their 
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lost  wealth  restored  to  their  pockets,  Bad  their  condition  completelj  re- 
trieved. Nothing  could  more  strikingly  demonstrate  the  real  resources  of 
the  country,  which,  at  the  mfre  prospect  of  restored  order  again,  resumed 
ita  wonted  air  of  business  activity.  We  are  ia  the  habit  of  expressing 
wonder  amoogst  ourselves  at  the  recuperative  energy  of  our  national 
character,  which  has  occasionally  been  exposed  to  rude  triala  of  financial 
reverses  that  have  well-nigh  stopped  every  wheel  of  the  great  commercial 
machine,  and  threatened  permanent  disaster  to  the  nation.  These 
lomadoa  of  bankruptcy  were  hardly  over,  before  the  sun  of  a  new  pros- 
perity broke  through  the  gloom  around,  and  to  the  surprise  of  all  the 
country,  rose  again,  like  a  gallant  ship,  with  on  elastic  buoyancy  equal  to 
the  pressure  she  had  resistei].  The  political  tempests  which  have  twice 
swept  over  France  in  the  present  generation,  were  even  more  serious 
and  profound  in  their  evil  than  the  misfortunes  which  have  visited  tu; 
and  yet  the  wounds  they  hare  caused  had  scarcely  ceased  to  bleed,  than 
the  state  sprang  up  again,  and  manifested  a  vigor  no  one  dreamt  she  poa- 
sessed.  These  facts,  all  so  recently  verified,  filled  me  with  the  deepest 
sympathy  for  this  noble  nation  of  France,  and  I  gave  lively  utterance  to 
my  opinions  and  emotions  on  this  occasion.  The  gentleman  just  oppo- 
site me  I  found  exceedingly  well-informed,  and  of  liberal  views.  He 
agreed  with  me  on  the  necessity  of  great  changes  in  the  political  and 
commercial  frame-work  of  France,  but  he  declined  going  to  the  length 
of  an  entire  re-organization.  Though  intelligent,  like  all  his  countrymen,  I 
observed  he  had  not  sufficiently  investigated  the  actual  situation  of  France, 
to  be  sure  of  the  right  remedies  it  was  necessary  to  apply.  When  sug- 
gested, therefore,  be  was  startled,  and  hesitated.  I  was,  of  course,  much 
gratified  to  have  most  favorable  opinionn  expressed  of  the  character  of  the 
new  President.  All  parties  seemed  alike  surprised  at  his  good  sense  and 
moderation.  It  was  admitted  that  his  position  was  somewhat  anomalous, 
holding  an  executive  position  with  all  its  responsibility,  withoutsufiicient 
^ower  to  enforce  his  views.  This  is  just  what  I  foresaw  from  the  defec- 
tive nature  of  the  constitution.  Still  his  conduct  so  far,  in  office,  had 
given  general  satisfaction,  enhanced  by  their  previous  doubts.  As  we 
rattled  with  great  speed  along  the  road,  I  occasionally  had  my  attention 
called  to  the  beauty  and  solidity  of  its  construction.  It  was  certainly  a 
fine  work ;  and  running  over  a  broken  and  hilly  country,  it  was  thickly 
interspersed  with  tuuneis  and  viaducts,  some  of  the  latter  of  which  were  of 
such  a  great  height  and  length  as  to  present  a  most  picturesque  effect. 
At  near  four  o'clock  in  the  afleruoon  we  entered  Paris,  and,  for  the  first 
time,  my  sensations  were  keen  and  stirring.  Every  material  object  was 
familiar,  and  had  the  same  tranquil,  unchanged  appearance  as  when  I 
looked  on  them  last;  but  the  extraordinary  political  events  which  had 
stamped  the  interval,  seemed  a  mocking  contrast  to  all  this  outward  da- 
ration.  The  disappearance  of  the  Orleans  dynasty,  and  the  marvellous 
resurrection  of  the  Bonaparte  family — this  was  the  only  thought  that  filled 
Biy  mind,  as  I  drove  through  the  pleasant  streets  of  this  magnificent 
capital  to  the  famous  Hold  dei  Princes.  Nothing  surprised  me  more 
than  the  a'bsence  of  all  traces  of  the  dire  conflicts  which  had  swept  over 
Paris,  threatening  it  with  ruin.  I  had  heard  of  so  much  havoc,  that  at 
every  corner  of  the  street  I  expected  to  see  whole  lines  of  buildings  de- 
molished, and  pathways  cumbered  with  wreck  But  I  could  detect  no 
change  whatever,  not  even  in  the  smiling  Boulevards,  which,  I  had  beea 
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told,  looked  mournful — atripped  of  its  finest  ornsments,  its  noUe  Irees. 
This  splendid  aTeoue  stiti  shone  with  undiminished  attraction,  and  prored 
the  rariRty  of  its  unequalled  resources,  when  adornments  like  thece  were 
not  even  missed.  It  was  crowded  with  its  usual  animated  population, 
who  wore  the  same  gay  air  of  easy  unconcern  as  in  days  when  they  had 
nothing  else  to  do.  They  seemed  as  careless  and  jocose  as  though  the 
grave  responsibilities  of  self-gore rn men t  eat  lightly  on  them.  The  shops 
were  even  more  brilliant  than  of  old,  and  crowded  with  glittering  heaps 
oT  merchandize,  just  as  though  such  a  thing  as  thieves  and  pillagers  had 
■ever  been  heard  of.  It  was  quite  clear  the  sliopkeepers  entertained  a 
better  opinion  of  the  decried  mob  that  has  undergone  such  unsparing 
invective  in  European  journals  for  many  mnnths  past.  Whatever  may 
have  been  their  fright,  or  their  temporary  discomfiture,  it  is  evident  that 
the  courtly  burghers  are  recovering  fast  from  both,  and  Paris  is  itself 
again.  I  mattered  this,  as  I  threw  my  delighted  glance  down  the  long 
line  of  sparkling  Boulevards,  whence  I  turned  at  a  sharp  angle  into  the 
Xne  Richelieu,  and  drew  up  at  the  finest  hotel  in  this  noble  quarter' 
I  found  a  charming  apartment  vacant  au  premier;  and  the  rapid  orders  of 
M.  Privat,  the  most  energetic  and  attentive  of  landlords,  ever  gave  it  an 
■ir  of  comfortable  tenancy.  I  slowly  finished  a  complacent  survey  of  the 
premises,  and  then  throwing  myself  into  a  comfortableyaufsui^  near  the 
fire,  I  indulged  in  achat  with  mine  host. 

"  Well,  Mons.  Privat,"  1  exclaimed, "  you  Frenchmen  arean  inexplicable 
Bet.  Here  you  are  as  gay  and  insouciant  as  if  February  revolutions  or 
June  insurrections  had  never  been  heard  of.  It  seems  almost  as  if  your 
expert  romance- writers  had  been  inventing  some  horrid  tales  to  hoax  the 
world  with,  for  yon  all  look  so  quiet,  men  and  streets,  that  one  can  see 
no  trace  of  the  whirlwind.  Who  could  suppose  that  so  many  backs  and 
heads  had  been  broken,  and  that  so  many  governments  and  ideaa  had 
been  blown  out  of  France  ^ince  I  saw  it  last.  What  &  hurricane,  to  be 
Bare." 

"  Q*K  twt(/e£-lfOt»,"  replied  the  philosophic  landlord,  with  a  shrug  of 
hisshoulders,  "it  came,  and  went  like  a  storm  in  the  night.  We  waked  up  . 
with  the  thunder,  were  dazzled  by  the  lightning,  and  by  the  time  we 
could  see  clear,  it  was  gone.  There  were  fragments  scattered  about  in 
the  morning,  and  none  of  us  escaped  damage  ;  but  it  is  do  use  regretting, 
till  we  find  whether  we  are  the  worse  for  what  happened." 

"  I  admire  your  good  temper,  for  I  should  suppose  you  would  insist  on 
being  a  great  deal  the  better  for  all  that  has  occurred.  It  is  clear,  beyond 
>  doubt,  you  will  be  the  gainers,  but  to  what  extent  I  am  anxious  above  ali 
things  to  learn.  There  seems  to  be,  as  far  as  I  can  perceive,  a  general 
dispoaition  for  a  truce  between  all  parties;  and  from  Uie  same  motive,  a 
desire  is  evident  to  repose  awhile,  and  heal  up  wounds.     Am  I  right  T" 

"  Parfaitement.  The  absurdity  of  cutting  each  other's  throats  for  do 
definite  purpose,  beyond  obliging  the  rogues  of  Paris,  has  struck  us  all, 
and  order  and  tranquillity  are  just  now  the  sum  and  end  of  our  wishes 
wid  intentions.  We  find  fighting  less  profitable  than  trade  ;  and  as  I  have 
been  half-ruined  by  all  this  rumpus,  I  shall  confine  every  enthusiaam 
hereafler  to  commerce.  I  hope  you'll  not  forget  to  recommend  mj 
house  to  your  countrymen,  whom  I  will  do  my  beat  to  please.  There  is 
no  class  of  travellers  I  am  so  ^ad  to  see  enter  my  hotel,  for  none  are  so 
easily  satisfied,  and  none  are  more  liberal  in  their  expenditures.    VUie  tes 
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"  I  shall  remember  your  request,  McMis.  Privat,  and  when  ynu  take  anf- 
ficient  pains  to  let  thetn  know  the  extent,  variety,  and  splendor  of  your 
accommodations,  and  the  comforts  of  your  house,  English  spoken  in- 
cluded, I  am  sure  you  would  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  an  American 
colony  in  the  very  heart  of  Paris.  But  have  you  completed  that  magnifi- 
cent  dining  saloon  I  let\  you  at  work  at  two  years  agoV 

"  Not  quite,  sir  ;  for  it  is  impossible,  I  find,  to  carry  on  state  repairs 
and  houae-buildiiig  with  advantage  at  the  same  time.  But  now  tital  we 
have  quiet  out  of  doors,  the  hammers  are  clicking  noisily  within  again, 
apd  it)  a  few  weeks  I  shall  astonish  even  Paris,  by  throwing  open  a  saUe- 
a-manger  unrivalled  by  any  in  Europe  in  point  of  size  and  richness.  But 
since  you  were  here  I  have  made  immense  enlargements  to  the  hotel,  and 
iDtroduced  a  novelty,  I  think,  that  will  be  greatly  appreciated  by  bach^ 
lors,  in  the  addition  of  g  hundred  snug  rooms,  with  a  bed  concealed  in  the 
alcove,  so  as  to  unite  and  separate  the  two  at  convenience,  and  that  at  the 
low  price  of  three  francs  a  day.  J  have  now  some  500  rooms  in  my 
hotel,  and  at  rates  that  I  would  have  disdained  a  few  years  ago." 

"  These  revolutions  are  your  true  levellers  afler  all,  I  see  ;  for  the  pride, 
of  landlords  and  kings  are  thus  brought  to  reasonable  terms,  eh,  Mods. 
Privat  1" 

"  Que  voulez-voua,"  said  my  entertainer,  a  little  flurried  by  my  fling, 
'*  we  must  all  bow  to  the  same  necessities.  If  our  demands  are  too  high 
and  travellers  won't  submit,  we  must  take  less,  or  give  up  business.  And 
it  is  the  same  case  now-a-days,  it  seems,  with  palace-keeping." 

"  But  let  me  know,  as  you  meet  so  many  people  every  day,  what  every 
body  says  about  your  new  President." 

"  There  is  only  one  sentiment  on  that  point.  Monsieur,  which  is  that  of 
universal  approbation.  To  the  surprise  of  us  all,  he  has  turned  out  so 
moderate,  steady  and  wise,  that  we  are  fnll  of  admiration  of  him,  and  c^ 
dissatisfaction  with  ourselves  at  the  ill  opiniona  we  formerly  harbored  of 

"  Well,  it  would  be  unjust  to  blame  you  Parisians  for  your  pre^- 
dices,  for  they  were  inspired,  not  so  much  by  the  behavior  of  Prince  Louia, 
'  as  by  the  bitter  denunciations  of  your  metropolitan  press,  hired,  beyond 
doubt,  for  the  most  part,  to  defame  him.  As  I  ventured  to  proclaim  him 
a  very  different  person  from  the  false  character  given  of  him,  I  rejoice 
that  his  present  conduct  justifies  my  predictions." 

"  Yes,  Monsieur,  we  all  put  great  confidence  in  him,  and  only  regret 
that  he  has  not  more  power  to  enforce  his  views.  They  are  said  to  be 
progressive;  we  know  they  are  moderate,  and  we  want  nothing  more. 
The  lower  classes  will  be  satisfied  the  moment  they  see  there  is  an  eflbrt 
to  improve  their  condition  and  meet  their  wishes.  All  we  want,  myself 
in  particular,  is  a  little  tranquillity,  and  we  shall  all  make  our  fortunee 
fast  enough.  Ah,  what  a  happy  country  is  jour  great  Republic  I — no  r^ 
volutions — no  insurrections  !" 

"  And  no  stupid  kings,  no  headstrong  ministers,  Hons.  Privat — above  all, 
no  rich  classof  monopolists  that,  possessing  the  whole  power  of  the  state, 
pass  all  laws  for  their  own  benefit,  and  leave  the  masses  to  choose  be- 
tween starvation  and  rebellion," 

"  There  is  one  thing  that  enrages  me,  for  who  can  suppress  his  sympa^ 
tbies  at  such  wanton  abuses,  and  that  is  to  see  a  whole  nation  turned 
topsy-turvy  because  a  few  hundred  selfish  and  rapacious  men  love  to  wal* 
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low  in  an  ocein-  of  Folupluouauess  that  the  wealth  of  the  Htats  is  necesBUj 
10  supplj." 

"  If  I  were  B  FreDchmaB"— I  stopped  shorL 

"  Then  ;ou  don't  think  the  Americans  would  be  more  patient  than 
TfeaxeV  inquired  my  landlord,  looking  very  gravely  at  me. 

"  We  are  getting  on  dangerous  ground,  Mons,  Priiat ;  and  as  nothing 
ii  farther  from  m;  intentions  than  to  disturb  the  love  of  tranquillity  you 
were  juBt  now  professiDg,  I  propoae  to  adjourn  the  discussion.  Whatever 
you  may  think  of  my  politics,  you  shall  have  no  reason  to  underrate  my 
appetite,  if  you  will  only  send  me  up  one  of  those  nonpareil  dinners  that 
have  made  the  euisuu  of  the  HaUl  da  Princtt  famous  through  Europe." 

"  Eneliante,  Monsieur,  to  oblige  you  in  any  way,"  replied  my  buading 
host,  rubbing  his  hands  at  the  fiatteiiug  allusion  to  his  kitchen.  "  At 
what  hour  will  you  be  served't" 

"  I  shall  be  dressed  at  seven*." 
"  Tra  bienje  send  exact," — and  away  went  H.  Privat,  utterly  oblivious  of 
the  wrongs  of  France,  in  his  aroused  ambition  to  maintain  the  high 
renown  of  the  Hotel  des  Princes. 

A  thousand  projects  presented  tbeniselves  after  dinner  for  the  eveniag 
occupation;  and,  amid  the  dazzling  variety,  I  was  in  danger  of  wasting 
the  whole  of  it  at  liome  in  deciding  on  a  choice.  1  fixed,  at  last,  on  a 
visit  to  some  one  of  the  few  American  families,  that,  in  spite  of  the  fall  of 
governmeots  and  the  crash  of  revolntions,  still  cling  to  the  many  charms 
of  a  residence  at  Paris,  Such  a  mark  of  respect  I  thought  especially  due 
to  a  delightful  circle  in  the  Rue  ^Anjev,  who  are  Ihe  sole  survivors  of 
the  American  regime,  that  ten  years  ago  made  one  forget  the  loss  of 
country,  in  the  number  of  familiar  faces  and  names  that  were  then  group- 
ed together  here.  If  it  were  ever  possible  to  feel  melancholy  at  Paris, 
there  would  be  moments  when  the  memory  would  cloud  over  at  sottvenirs 
like  these.  How  man]^  delightful  sets  of  acquaintances  I  hare  lived 
amongst  at  different  epochs  at  Paris,  that  I  supposed  were  destined  to 
endure  for  long  and  pleasant  years !  An  absence  of  a  few  months  would 
bring  me  back  to  find  the  greater  part  dispersed  over  all  countries,  and 
the  rest  melted  up  with  new  coteries,  when,  if  found,  they  would  hardly 
be  recognized  again,  so  changed  were  the  associations  and  influences 
that  now  surrounded  thero.  To  a  mind  at  all  sensitive,  the  sudden  and 
complete  vanishment  (pass  the  word)  of  all  oar  closest  ties  and  moat 
valued  friendships,  is,  to  say  the  least,  trying ;  and  to  escape  what  I  detest, 
painful  ruminations  on  the  incertitude  of  this  world's  combinations,  I 
have  always  set  with  double  industry  to  work  to  contrive  new  ones. 
This  remark,  trivial  as  itis,  is  tlone  applicable  to  Paris.  Beturn  to  Lon- 
don or  NeW'York,  Berlin  or  Rome,  afler  what  time  you  please  of  absence, 
your  old  aasocialions  will  remain  to  greet  you,  with  such  vacancies  only 
ae  casualties  inevitably  make.  This,  however,  is  seen  at  Paris,  for  the 
reasmi  that  the  foreigner  mixes  there  so  much  less  than  in  other  cities  with 
the  native  families.  He  has  abundant  resources  in  the  hordes  of  stran- 
gers that  congregate  here  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  who,  attracted  by 
the  facility  of  living,  as  by  the  endless  seductions  of  this  luxurious  capital, 
come  here  to  perch  for  a  summer,  or  roost  for  a  winter,  and  then  fly  off 
again  to  their  unknown  homes.  Cause  and  effect  are  confounded  in  each 
other  in  this,  as  in  all  else ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  decide  whether  it 
is  to  the  flocking  of  strangers  hither  that  Paris  owes  its  peculiarities,  or 
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whether,  from  its  distinctiTe  traits,  it  becomes  ko  irreflistibletemptatian  to 
the  denizens  of  all  countries.  No  city  certainly  vies  with  this  in  ita 
charms  for  travellers.  There  is  a  scale  for  erery  income,  and  there  is  no 
possession  that  may  not  be  had,  on  conditions  and  terms  lo  suit  his  caprictt 
or  pocket.  Everything  can  he  had,  for  hiring,  from  an  opera-gtass  to  a 
Irombeaii,  and  even  the  inhabitants  themselves  live  on  the  lemporarj 
arrangement  of  contract  rather  than  of  pnrchaee.  All  seem  to  occupy 
Paris  momentarily,  as  if  its  enjoyments  were  incompatible  with  tbe 
sefious  businey  of  life,  and  that,  after  its  holiday  shows  are  over,  they 
expected  lo  return  from  whence  they  came.  When  I  return  to  Paris, 
therefore,  T  am  always  prepared  for  revolutions  social,  if  not  political; 
and  it  is  a  marvel,  indeed,  if  the  fragment  of  an  old  ctiqje  should  be  found 
surviving.  It  is  from  those  eternal  shiflings  that  nobody  is  ever  missed  at 
Paris,  for  the  moment  your  back  is  turned  you  are  forgotten ;  and  for  tbe 
same  reason  no  one  is  ever  regretted.  It  is  natural,  then,  I  should  ex- 
perience a  lively  sense  of  pleasure  -in  driving  to  the  charming  residence 
of  an  American  family,  whose  hospitalities  have  been  liberally  dispensed 
to  an  unceasing  throng  of  their  fellow-countrymen  for  some  sixteen  years 
past — a  period  of  residence  so  seldom  arrived  at  by  foreigners  in  this  muta- 
ble,  versatile  Paris,  as  to  throw  over  it  a  certain  air  of  antiquity  whicb 
a  hundred  years  elsewhere  would  hardly  impart.  There  is  one  remark 
which  the  persons  to  whom  I  allude  have  more  particularly  suggested, 
but  which  other  American  families  resident  h«re,  for  longer  or  shorter 
periods,  have  equally  inspired — and  it  is  perhaps  striking  enough  to  r^ 
cord.  It  hasot^en  struck  me  with  astonish  meat,  that,  living  for  years 
away  from  the  customs  somewhat  formed,  and  out  of  the  pale  of  opinions 
somewhat  rigid,  of  their  native  country,  and  exposed  to  all  the  aeductiooi 
of  French  manners  and  the  dangerous  influence  of  French  morals,  that 
Americans  should  succeed  in  resisting  both,  and  in  preserving,  untainted 
bv  ccmstant  contact,  their  own  conventional  standard  of  right  and  wrong. 
There  is  no  other,  of  all  the  countries  represented  at  Paris,  which  fur- 
nishes similar  instances  ;  for  even  the  English,  whose  code  of  pri^riety 
is  elevated  enough  in  profession,  are  rarely  found  sufficiently  prooA 
hardened  to  resist  being  carried  away  into  open  and  scandalous  violation 
of  its  clearest  injunctions.  This  is  an  effect  that  might  be  traced  direct- 
ly home  to  our  institutions ,-  but  to  undertake  such  a  deraonstrstion  would 
lead  me  into  an  abstract  discussion  that  would  be  out  of  place  just  here. 

Monday  morning  came  of  my  first  week,  and  my  spirits  freshened 
at  the  vista  it  disclosed  of  pleasant  labors.  Renewal  of  old  ac- 
quaintances, the  probable  acquisition  of  new — ready  and  vigilant 
inspection  of  the  political  cauldron,  which  simmered  and  bubbled  enough 
to  show  the  fermentation  within — careful  and  prying  investigations 
of  the  popular  mind  and  passions — these  were  some  of  tbe  bustling 
occupations  that  rose  before  me,  and  'promised  to  put  my  utmost 
activity  to  the  test,  I  spent  n^i  small  part  of  this,  my  6rst  day,  in  driving 
from  house  to  house,  leaving  cards  for  people  gone  nut,  till  about  five 
o'clock  I  arrived  at  the  residence  of  an  American  lady,  whose  former 
habit.  I  remembered,  was  to  devote  this  portion  of  every  day  to  the  recep- 
tion of  her  visitors. 

"  CAm  elU."  returned  the  ixnditrge  to  my  inquiry ;  and  I  ascended  to 
her  salons.  A  word  of  this  lady,  whose  charmsof  person  and  mind  have 
made  her  the  centre  of  a  large  circle  of  admirers  of  both  sexes.     But  to 
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her  tute  be  it  mentioned,  that  instead  or  selecting  these  from  the  vapid 
celebrities  of  TashioQ,  she  chooses  from  the  more  recherche  coteries  of 
iutelleot.  At  her  levees  and  loirees  one  is  almost  sure  to  meet  some  per- 
son, if  not  widely  known  in  the  world  of  esprit,  at  least  remarkable  for 
superior  giFits  of  conversation,  so  that  an  hour  in  the  Rue  Ville  CEveque 
is  always  agreeably  and  profitably  invested.  And  so  it  turned  out  on  the 
present  occasion ;  for  aller  mutual  greetings  were  over,  I  sat  myself  down 
to  listen  to  a  lively  eauserie,  that  my  entry  had  interrupted.  Louis 
Napoleon  was  the  theme,  and  every  one  was  free  to  confess  that  their 
expectations  thus  far  had  been  most  pleasantly  disappointed.  Each  one 
in  turn  gave  his  impressions  of  his  character,  and  without  assigning 
hiiogreat  qualities,  or  grand  talents,  all  united  in  conceding  him  infinitely 
more  merit  than  they  ever  dreamed  of  his  possessing.  There  was  one 
person,  howefer,  who  reviewed  his  part,  showing  how  well  it  had  been 
contrived  to  ensure  him  the  good  fortune  which  had  at  last,  overtakea 
biro.  He  was  the  only  one  1  had  yet  encountered  who  regarded,  in  their 
exact  light,  the  various  acta  that  the  world  generally  had  stigmatized 
as  brainless  folly ;  and  the  language  he  employed,  as  well  as  the  manner 
be  discussed  ttiese  several  points,  was  so  superior  and  striking,  that  I 
received  his  opinions,  as  did  the  rest  of  the  company,  with  great  atten- 
tion.  The  subject  changed,  bat  this  same  person  was  still  the  chief  orator 
of  the  circle,  and  on  all  topics  alike  he  displayed  extraordinary  research, 
sound  judgment,  and  unusual  powers  of  diction.  My  curiosity  was  not  a 
little  piqued,  and  in  a  whisper  I  obtained  from  my  fair  hostess  the  name 
of  the  dislinguished  man,  which  was  familiar  to  me.  It  turned  out  to  be 
Count  deCirecourt,  latelytalked  of  as  Minister  to  theUnited  States,  before 
the  appointment  of  M.  Poussin.  I  got  into  conversation,  finally,  with  M.  de 
Cirecoun,  and  was  more  and  more  astonished  at  his  immense  information 
on  all  s'ibjecla.  Philosophy,  science,  art,  history,  and  the  eveneti»e>its  dujour, 
— upon  all  he  talked  with  equal  address  and  singular  accuracy.  The 
Austrian  empire  and  its  difficulties  were  among  other  matters  touched 
upon ;  and  he  gave  me  a  solution  of  what  had  greatly  puzzled  me  up  to 
this  time,  namely,  the  inexplicable  conduct  of  Prince  Metternich.  I 
never  could  comprehend  bow  that  cautious  and  experienced  statesman 
had  allowed  the  vast  empire  over  which  he  seemed  to  rule  with  undis- 
puted sway,  to  fall  suddenly  to  fragments,  without  either  seeing  or  pro- 
viding for  the  catastrophe.  I  had  formed  from  various  accounts  a  high 
estimate,  along  with  the  world  generally,  of  his  sagacity,  judgment,  and 
vigilance.,  and  yet  we  fiird  him,  at  last,  closing  his  long  and  eminent 
career  in  the  ignoble  manner  of  a  half-fiedged  politician,  who,  mistaking 
presumption  for  firmness,  provokes  calamities  he  cannot  repair,  and  takes 
refuge  in  flight  from  consequences  he  shrinks  from  resisting.  Little  did 
i  ever  dream  of  beholding  the  venerable  form  of  Prince  Metternich 
figuring  conspicuously  amid  a  vulgar  herd  of  political  refugees  whom 
"their  o'er-cloyed  country  vomited  forth  to  desperate  adventure."  This 
result,  I  repeat,  had  all  along  perplexed  and  confounded  me,  up  to  the 
moment  that  M.de  Cirecourt  related  the  following  anecdote.  He  stated, 
that  some  mcHilhs  previous  to  the  events  of  1848,  M.  de  Metternich  had 
manifested  much  anxiety  at  the  continuance  of  a  system  of  policy^that 
daily  symptoms  showed  the  imperious  necessity  of  modifying  to  suit  the 
wants  and  temper  of  the  ^mes.  As  if  to  satisfy  himself,  finally,  that  he 
was  not  yielding  prematurely  to  ill-founded  forebodings,  he  came  to  the 

■      -      , ^^-^ 
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determination  of  making  a  full  investigation  of  the  case.  He  selected  an 
individual  entirely  worthy  his  confidence,  and  every  way  adequate  to  (ha 
enterprise,  and  dispatched  him  on  u  tour  through  ail  the  provinces  of  tha 
empire,  with  orders  to  institute  most  vigilant  inquiries  into  the  moral  con- 
dition and  political  demands  of  the  respective  iahahilants.  "  Write  ms 
nothing,"  said  Metternich,  "  but  keep  careful  record  of  all  you  see  and 
hear,  and  lose  no  time."  A  loni^  interval  ensued;  the  party,  at  length, 
leturued  to  Vienna.  The  ne:it  diy  the  prince  left  town  for  one  of  hia 
Qountry  seats,  with  his  envoy,  where  he  spent  many  days,  devouring  with 
the  utmost  greediness  the  inipurtant  details  brought  back  to  him.  At 
the  close  he  sighed  deeply,  and  exclaimed  mournfully  over  the  threaten- 
ing prospect  which  lowered  on  every  side.  The  danger  he  descried  was 
imminent ;  hut  what  could  he  effect  at  his  age,  with  the  formidable  oppo> 
aition  that  wcHild  rise  against  him  should  he  breathe  the  word  reform. 
"  Were  I  a  young  man,"  ha  declared,  ''  I  would  undertake  and  accom- 
plish it  against  every  odds,  for  the  safety  of  the  whole  depends  on  it,  and 
yet  no  one  sees  it.  All  I  can  pray  for,"  he  added,  "  is  that  it  may  last 
my  time." 

This  was  not  so  ordered,  as  we  have  lived  to  see ;  but  I  was  deeply  im- 
pressed by  this  narration,  which  came  from  a  source  that  raised  it  above 

The  Count  went  away,  and  a  new  comer  entered,  who  brought  ■  livelj^ 
piece  of  intelligence  for  the  parties  concerned,   which  consisted  in  the 

announcement  of  a  marriage  between  the  Duke  of and  M'lle  da 

■■■  "Why  that  must  be  an  error,"  said  a  by^stander,  "far  the 

joung  lady  in  question  is  positively  engaged,  I  know  it,  to  anotfaec 
party." 

"  Pas  U  ntoint  du  monde,"  persisted  the  first  speaker,  '■  it  isperfectly  true. 
But  what  leads  you  to  doubt  is,  that  only  a  few  days  ago  the  Duke  waa 
engaged,  as  you  say,  to  another  person  ;  but  I  am  going  to  tell  you  what 
has  occurred.  He  was  lately  at  a  ball,  where  he  met  for  the  first  tima  ■ 
H'lle  de  F  .  ■■,  and  he  was  so  charmed  by  her  beauty  and  grace  that 
he  called  next  day,  declared  hia  sudden  passion,  and  begged  her  hand, 
aaying  that  was  utterly  lost  if  she  refused  him.  She  replied  with  great 
discretion,  and  allowed  her  decision  to  depend  on  that  of  her  mother  ;  hot 
who  insisted  upon  it,  that  the  thing  was  impossible,  for  her  daughter  was 
not  only  engaged,  but  the  contracts  actually  drawing  out  for  her  marriage 
to  another  party.  The  desperate  swain,  however,  persisted,  and  as  tha 
daughter  declared  she  was  entirely  indifferent  to  the  choice  her  mother 
had  made,  and  that  she  liked  of  her  own  accord  the  individual  in  ques- 
tion, it  was  at  last  settled  that  the  first  engagement  should  be  annulled, 
end  the  Duke's  oflbr  be  accepted,  and  the  marriage  is  arranged  to  take 
place  next  week."  ExclamHtinns  of  unaffected  wonder  succeeded  this 
curious  story.  "  How  romantic,"  said  one  ;"  quite  English,"  remarked 
another;  "  but  really  it  strikes  me,"  I  joined  in,  "  that  it  is  not  at  at) 
French."  In  this  rank  of  life  I  thought  it  was  de  rigueur  that  a  marriage 
ibould  ba  determined  upnn  by  ihe  respective  families,  and  that  the  mar- 
rying parties  should  have,  in  fact,  nothing  to  do  with  it  till  the  ceremony 
began- — "  Ah,  yes,"  said  an  old  lady,  who  had  been  musing  upon  this 
strange  event,  "  it  was  formerly  so,  and  in  my  time  such  folly  as  this  waa 
quite  out  of  the  question.  But,  alas!  everything  is  changing  for  the 
worse.    Not  dynasties  only  are  disappearing,  but  with  them  are  going  our 
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best  Guatoms,  our  oldent  trutiticms ;  y«9,  ever/  thing,  onr  tairtes,  opinions, 
Mages,  are  ail  deolining  faat  into  barbarism,  and  fiir  my  part,  I  am  aBlon- 
ished  at  nothinff  now-a-dajs."  This  sally  was  rarionsly  received,  some 
amiled,  and  others  sjmpathiaed.  An  exceedingly  shrewd  and  pleasant 
roan,  who  hod  enllrened  us  previously  with  many  sulient  phrases,  at  last 
added  his  commenting  to  the  rest,  and  which  was  so  striking,  that  to 
preserre  it.  I  have  taken  the  trouble  to  record  this  trifling  anecdote.  "  I 
beg  your  indulgent  cousideration,  Indies  and  gentlemen,"  he  said,  in  a  de- 
pracatory  tone,  "  Tor  what  I  slAll  say  about  the  extraordinary  conduct  of 
Ihe  Duke  in  question ;  but  let  me  remind  you  that  within  a  year  or  so  ' 
these  singular  demonstrations  n{  sensibility  among  people  of  our  own  rank 
«Te  not  altogether  rare,  and  I  will  attempt  to  explain  it,  The  rude 
changes  in  the  political  world,  and  the  constiint  trHneitione  we  are  living 
amongst;  begin,' at  last,  to  teach  us  an  important  lesson.  Illusions  are 
gradually  dying  away,  and  the  emptiness  and  uncertainty  of  worldly 
advantage  are  every  day  becoming  distinct  and  striking.  Under  such 
circumstances,  what  is  more  natural  than  that  the  individuslst  who  for- 
merly found  sufficient  amusement  in  the  privileges  and  resources  of  a 
position  that  is  now  almost  gone,  should  be  struck,  at  length,  with  the 
novel  charms  of  sentiments  and  emotions  that  had  never  before  been 
elicited.  As  the  world  without  crumbles  away  under  our  feet,  what  more 
likely  than  that  we  should  turn  our  faces  inward,  and  seek  consoUiioo 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  affections." 

"  OeU  vrai,  e'est  juste,"  everybody  exclaimed  aronnd  him,  except  the 
old  lady,  who  muttered  something  about  absurdt. 

"  Well,  then,  I  am  not  so  much  astonished  at  the  violent  passion  of  the 

Duke  of which  is  the  more  likely  to  be  sincere,  that  nobody   now 

thinks  of  laughing  at  such  things." 

'■  I  hope  then,"  said  I,  thinking  the  opportunity  too  fair  to  be  lost,  "  I 
bnpe  that,  in  my  quality  of  American,  I  ma;  be  allowed  to  infer  that 
aomething  not  altogether  discreditable  to  human  nature  may  be  esteemed 
as  nmoDg  the  results  of  your  new-born  republic." 

"  Oi,  n'en  parhzpai,  je  viMt  en  prir,  A  ctlle  horrible  Tfpvblique, 
qutllt  horrtw~~qitrUr.  misert,"  were  only  a  few  of  the  indignant  exclanifr- 
tions  that  flew  from  right  to  left,  at  my  audacious  allusion  in  this  arislo- 
eratic  tfteeinte  to  the  plebeian  revolution  of  1848. 

There  is  etiough  in  this  simple  incident  to  awaken  Ihe  reflection 
of  the  curious  in  such  things,  and  to  convey  no  bad  picture 
«r  France,  as  it  is  nt  this  moment  of  deepening  confusion.  The 
opper  classes,  who  are  daily  hra-rified  at  the  encroachments  that  universal 
joHtice  and  common  sense  are  making  on  their  privileged  bonndaries,  and 
are  ready  lo  em^oy  all  means  inconsistent  with  humanity  and  right  to 
preserve  them,  are  nevertheless  frei^uently  forced  to  admit  the  fitness  of 
these  demands,  and  are  often  surprised  into  the  recognition  of  claims 
which  make  their  appeal  to  our  common  natnre.  The  aristocracy  of 
France  are  gradually  ronsing  from  the  Rip  Van  Winkle  sleep  of  centu* 
ries,  and  beginning  to  discover  that  they  have  been  living  in  a  land  of 
dreams,  where  the  stem  realities  of  the  real  world  have  never  penetrated. 
They  have  all  the  sir  of  perfect  strangers  in  this  new  pphere,  where  the 
late  revolution  has  introduced  them,  and  they  go  wandering  about,  armed 
jm  prejudioe  and  full  of  mistrust,  but  still  every  now  and  then  are  caught 
ifl  acknowledgaanla  tkat  thia  plebeian  regiai,  however  new  and  repulsive 
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to  long  habits'  and  prererred  tastes,  is  yet  lilled  with  facts  and  tratha  that 
come  home  to  their  convictionB,  aad  teach  them  they  are  not  the  artificid 
and  conveniionai  beings  they  had  sll  along  supposed,  but  endowed  with 
faculties  and  affections  common  to  all,  and  the  highest  development  of 
which  is  the  true  purpose  of  life.  What  a  rerolution  in  the  best  society 
of  France  I  It  proves  that  a  scion  of  one  of  its  oldest  families  is  not  only 
capable  of  falling  in  love  with  beauty,  grace,  and  worth,  like  a  low  plebe- 
ian, but  dares  even  avow  it,  without  subjecting  himself  to  the  sneers 
and  derision  of  his  class.  This  isa  real  progress  towards  a  more  natutal 
order  of  things,  which  can  neither  be  denied  nor  underrated. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  1  am  now  recording,  1  called  at  a  very  ariB> 
tocratic  mansion,  where  in  past  times  I  had  received  most  generooB 
hospitality.  I  found  the  marchioness  at  home,  and  my  reception  was 
cordial  in  the  extreme.  The  extraordinary  events  of  the'last  two  years — 
the  interval  since  I  had  last  visited  her — afforded  an  abundant  theme  of 
remark,  and  I  was  curious  to  discover  what  changes  of  sentiment  tbey 
had  wrought  in  my  fair  hostess.  She  was  an  Italian  by  birth,  of  higb 
ranl([  and  married  to  a  French  marquis  of  great  fortune.  I  remembered 
before  that  she  was  remarkable  for  her  liberal  sentiments,  that  went  the 
length  of  ultraism,  as  f^  as  her  native  country  was  concerned,  though  her 
views  of  French  politics  had  always  been  of  such  moderate  tone  as  to 
bring  me  frequently  in  collision  with  them.  The  liberty  of  the  Freuch 
under  Louis  Philippe's  government,  though  infinitely  below  the  intelligencfl 
of  theae  enlightened  people,  yet  so  far  surpassed  the  unhappy  condition  of 
the  oppressed  Italians,  that  the  marchioness  always  insisted  they  were  well 
enough.  That  any  people  should  ever  he  allowed  entirely  to  have  their 
own  way,  was  a  doctrine  that  in  her  opinion  bordered  on  insanity.  These 
were  her  ideas  before  the  Revolution  of  1848;  but  I  expected  that  this 
grand  event  had,  in  all  probability,  greatly  modified  them.  But,  to  my 
surprise,  I  found  that  her  liberalism,  instead  of  enlarging  with  the  pro- 
gress of  events,  had  welt-nigh  disappeared  altogether.  She  was  full  of 
aristocratic  horror  of  all  that  had  occurred.  Italy,  for  whose  wrongs  she 
formerly  felt  so  much,  she  now  considered  quite  unworthy  her  compaseiun. 
The  outrages,  as  she  termed  the  efforts  of  the  people  to  belter  their  con- 
dition, had  put  them  quite  kon  la  loi — they  bad  conducted  themselves 
like  savages  and  madmen.  The  behavior  of  the  Romans  to  the  P<^,  and 
of  the  Piedmontese  to  the  Austrians — nothing  could  be  worse.  They 
had  forfeited  the  esteem  and  respect  of  all  good  people  of  all  countries, 
by  their  wanton  violations  of  order,  and  their  senseless  attempts  at  Dew 
forms  of  government,  which  was  only  the  organization  of  anarchy.  It  is 
not  worth  while  to  repeat  this  nonsense,  for  it  is  just  in  this  incoherent 
way  the  upper  classes  of  Europe  express  themselves  upon  late  events. 
Instead  of  reading  a  solemn  lesson  in  past  disasters,  they  wilfully  blind 
themselves  to  the  plain  truths  conveyed,  and  seem  d^ermined  to  run 
headlong  on  their  fate.  If  my  fair  friend,  the  marchioness,  thus  expressed 
herself  of  Italy,  it  may  be  supposed  her  indignation  and  contempt  knew 
no  bounds  for  the  "monstrous  and  unheard-of  infamies"  the  French 
people  had  committed  in  their  revolutionary  insanity.  "  But,  thank 
Heaven  1"  she  exclaimed,  "  there  seeras  approaching,  at  last,  an  end  to  all 
these  horrors.  The  government  has  abundant  power  at  its  command, 
and  is  fully  disposed  to  exert  it,  for  the  suppression  of  these  atrocious 
dogmas  of  universal  liberty,  alike  opposed  to  sense  and  tmtb.    In  i  finr 
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weeks  more,  and  this  National  Assembly,"  and  she  turned  up  her  Roman 
noae  quite  dtsdainrull}',  "  will  be  scattered  to  the  four  winds,  and  then 
we  shall  have  a  legislature  tbat  will  give  us  strong  guarantees  of  stability 
and  order.  This  vulgar  and  turbulent  Mountain,  which  has  endeavored 
to  attract  public  attention  by  its  hideous  outcries,  will  then  sink  in  its 
proportions,  and  dwindle  down  to  a  very  small  hill." 

I  had  just  arrived  in  Paris,  with  all  my  democratic  sympathies  fresh  and 
Strong  upon  me,  and  theae  effusionsof  patrician  bilequite'confounded  me. 
I  hardly  know  whether  to  attribute  them  to  a  general  spirit  of  reaction 
setting  in,  or  merely  to  a  haughty  demonstration  of  the  wounded  vanity 
and  mortifled  consequence  of  the  upper  classes.  Afler  a  pause,  in  which 
the  lovely  marchioness  sought  to  recover  her  usual  serenity,  a  little  di»- 
turbed  by  the  violence  of  her  emotion,  I  'looked  her  full  in  the  face,  and 
said :  "  What,  madam,  do  you  really  mean  to  say  tbat  la  Franet  va 
'    nailer — that  France  is  going  to  fall  back  V 

Her  face  flushed  to  crimson,  and  she  drew  herself  up  to  her  full  height, 
with  a  tone  and  gesture  that  alike  bespoke  her  astonishment  and  disguat, 
u  she  repeated  my  words :  "  Reeuler — dita-vous — Aeancer,  vans  voulet 
dire — fall  back,  do  you  say  T  Advance,  you  mean  to  say."*  The 
blunt  expression  I  had,  without  thinking,  given  to  my  democretic  bias, 
DOW  flashed  upon  me  by  this  sudden  change  of  her^Vanner  ;  and  whether 
it  was  my  naivete,  or  the  angry  wonder  of  this  aristocratic  beauty, 
whom  I  had  so  unintentionally  outraged,  I  don't  know,  but  I  could  not 
for  my  life  restrain  my  merriment,  and,  taking  the  liberty  of  an  old  friend, 
I  gave  way  to  hearty  laughter.  We  afterwards  talked  a  great  deal  of 
Louis  Napoleon,  for  whose  election  her  husband  had  mude  strenuous 
efforts.  It  appears  that  his  popularity  with  the  aristocratic  party  is  every 
day.  increasing,  which  is  certainly  looked  upon  by  the  people  with  lively 
suspicion.  They  conclude,  tbat  were  he  more  devoted  to  their  interests, 
and  more  determined  to  see  justice  done  them,  he  would  be  less  praised 
in  the  gilded  salons  of  the  Fauhourg  St.  Gtrj/taiu. 

I  have  been  scarcely  two  days  in  Paris,  and  I  begin  to  discover,  what 
can  never  be  learned  out  of  it,  how  exactly,  in  sailor's  phrase,  "  the  laud 
lays."  By  constant  study  of  all  rumors  and  reports ;  by  reading  and  co)- 
iMing  all  statements  and  accounts  for  some  months  past,  I  had  contrived 
to  make  some  approachea,  though  very  distant  ones,  to  the  trnth.  But 
now  that  I  am  in  Paris,  where  the  pulse  of  politics  beats  strongest,  I  see 
thft  no  reliance  whatever. can  be  placed  on  the  bulletins  of  pathological 
quacks.  You  must  come  and  judge  for  yourself,  if  you  would  know  the 
exact  slate  of  the  patient — poor  France — whose  case,  for  want  of  pr<^er 
treatment,  seems  daily  growing  worse.  Not  that  her  symptoms  are  not 
distinct  enough ;  but,  by  a  stupid  and  wilful  obduracy,  her  political  faculty 
disdain  to  understand  her  malady  aright,  and  their  nostruma  only  tend 
worse  and  worse  to  aggravate  it.  But  to  see  this  clearly,  and  to  know  what 
are  in  troth,  and  at  bottom,  the  real  difficttlties  of  the  situation,  there  is 
only  one  mode,  which,  unha[^ily,  few  can  adopt — and  that  ia  to  come 
and  investigate  for  yourself.  But  the  task  is  not  ea.sy,  then,  as  may  be 
discovered  in  the  fact,  that  scarcely  two  agree,  either  as  to  the  condition 
of  things,  or  the  remedies  to  be  employed.  Besides,  France  at  this 
momeut  is  undergoing  almost  daily  a  rapid  transition  of  opinions  and  cir- 
cumstances, that  requires  the  closest  attention,  and  no  small  knowledge, 
to  enable  an  impartial  person  to  come  to  clear  and  satisfactory  conchisionB, 
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^So  far  BB  I  bare  gone,  it  is  plain  enough  that  tbe  trading  commimity  are 
'Content  with  tbings  aa  thfij  are.  I'hey  hoTe  only  one  want ;  and  t 
government  that  can  maintain  tranquillity,  no  matter  by  what  means,  or 
mt  what  sacri5ce,  is  snre  to  receive  their  hearty  anfTrages.  This  one  ele> 
mem  ia  an  important  one  in  erery  community,  the  aapport  of  wbich  a 
indiapennable  to  the  atability  and  prosperity  of  a  goTernment.  Loais 
Napoleon  has  been  almost  euihusiBSticatly  adopted  by  this  claas,  who 
were  before  his  most  violent  adversaries.  To  mj  surprise  I  find  the 
aristocracy  apeaking  warralj  in  hia  favor,  too,  which  is  a  matter  to  be 
carefully  looked  into  by  his  friends.  It  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  their 
^ood-will  was  accorded  on  any  other  terms  than  a  thoughtless  denial  of 
justice  to  the  people.  This  ia  clear  enough  ;  for  the  interests  of  the  two 
classes  are  directly  opposed — and  to  serve  the  one  is  sure  to  be  followed 
by  the  dislike  and  oppoaition  of  the  other.  In  these  old  countries  of 
Europe,  where  the  upper  classes  have  so  long  held  possession  of  all  the 
powers  and  wealth  of  the  state,  they  have  acquired  vested  interests  which, 
perhaps,  prudence,  rather  than  equity,  should  take  somewhat  into  cot»- 
sidera)ion,  when  a  new  political  organization  ia  in  question.  To  touch 
these  interests  at  all,  is  to  excite  the  wrath  of  their  holders;  hut  to  be  scared 
by  their  clamor  from  fulfiiling  the  imperious  demands  of  the  masses, 
which,  happily,  in  tflk  age  must  not  be  denied,  is  to  show  weaicness  and 
provoke  disaster.  Between  the  two  a  steady,  though  forward  course  df 
p<^icy,  is  to  be  pursued — and  which,  for  the  time,  may  be  attended  with 
the  not  uncommon  result  of  di^leasing  both  sides.  The  reward  df 
praise  from  both  is  seen,  however,  to  come  later.  I  make  these  remarka 
as  I  go  along ;  for,  though  apparently  uDcalled  for,  they  will  help  c(ni> 
siderably  to  elucidate  the  position  of  France  at  Ais  momenL  I  repest, 
then,  I  am  getting  a  little  uneasy  at  the  strong  expressions  of  appn^ 
l)ation  from  the  aristocracy,  and  the  ominous  xilence  of  the  people.  I  hare 
not  BBcceeded  yet  in  gathering  anything  at  all  dtfinite  from  any  of  those  t 
have  met.  They  shake  their  heads,  and  hold  their  tongues.  From  which 
■ignificant  pantomine  I  infer,  the  expectations  they  entertained  have  not 
yet  been  met,  hut  that  they  are  reasonable  enough  to  wait  further  develo]^ 
menls.  Perhaps  their  turn  is  yet  to  come,  which  is,  certainly,  to  bA 
wdentJy  prayed  lor  by  all  well-wishers  of  France. 
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Hk  who  inventB  a  machine  by  which  time  and  labor  are  eared,  and 
want  and  miaer;  are  relieved — and  he  who  discnvera  an  important  ' 
scientific  fact,  which  enables  ua  to  penetrate  still  further  into  the  secret 
chambers  of  nature,  and  thereby  learn  more  perfectly  the  phyBicul  re- 
lations iMDon  which  our  existence  depends,  as  well  as  our  improvement 
and  usefulness,  confers  a  blessing,  and  imposes  an  obligation  upon 
mankind.  But  the  important  inventions  and  deeply  iniereBting  and 
useful  discuveries,  from  which  the  present  generation  derive  so  much 
benefit,  have  been  gathered  like  Sibyl's  leaves  from  widely  separated  , 
localities,  and  at  various  times.  He,  then,  who  faithfully  collects  and 
arranges  the  materials,  and  perpetuates  them  in  the  psges  of  hiatorj', 
perfurras  an  important  office,  without  which,  isolated  discoveries  would 
oe  of  little  use..  Greneral  history,  however,  haa  a  wider  field  to 
survey;  inventions  and  discoveries  occupy  but  a  small  portion  of  his- 
tory. The  rise  and  fatt  of  empires — the  details  of  battles,  and  particu- 
lar descriptions  of  the  workings  of  all  the  vile  passiuns  of  the  heart, 
attract  the  attention  most,  and  are  dwelt  on  longest.  Some  of  our 
moat  accuTste  and  elegant  hist>:>rians  seem  to  have  devoted  their  lives 
to  study  and  labor,  more  for  the  purpose  of  corrupting  than  benefiting 
their  species.  The  crimes  of  the  world's  great  drama  have  been  array- 
ed in  the  most  attractive  colors — whilst  the  retiring  virtues,  and  gentler 
spirit,  by  which  the  evil  currents  of  society  have  been  changed,  and  its 
moral  and  intellectual  revolutions  eftected,  have  been  buried  in  the  ruU 
bish.  Hume  poisoned  theimmense  store-house  of  learning  and  bistoir 
which  he  bequeathed  to  man,  by  a  spirit  more  deadly  than  the  pesti- 
lence he  speaks  of — more  dangerous  than  the  revolutions  he  has  re- 
corded. Histories  have  been  written  to  record  the  debaucheries  of 
courts  and  the  disgrace  of  our  species,  under  the  plea  that  all  must  b« 
written.  The  reckless  and  vicious  conduct  of  Mesdames  de  Matntenon, 
de  Pompadour,  and  de  Montespan,  is  dwelt  on  longer,  and  sppareutlj 
with  as  much  interest,  as  the  noble  conduct  of  Madame  de  Guerche- 
Tillft — the  heroic  fortitude  of  Gabrielle  d'Eatrees,  or  the  virtuous 
attachment  of  Mary  de  Lafayette.  Even  the  distinguished  author  of 
the  recently  published  History  of  England,  is  induced  to  disturb  the 
solemnity  of  a  death-bed  scene,  to  let  us  know  something  of  the  private 
entrance  of  paramours.  The  histories  before  ua  are  not  marked  by  any 
blemishes  of  this  character;  while  the  crimes  are  properly  and  fully 
recorded,  the  nobler  traits  ofhuman  character  are  presented  in  a  man- 
ner calcglated  to  inspire  8  belief  of  the  sincerity  of  the  actor.  The 
peaceful,  quief,  but  all-powerful  elements  of  national  progress,  are  re- 
corded with  as  much  particularity  and  interest,  and  with  the  same  spirit, 
that  characterizes  the  more  stirring  periods.  The  progress  of  the 
arts  and  sciences— of  literature  and  eloquence — of  wars  and  revolutions 
—«f  Soman  primacy— everything,  in  fact,  which  belongs  to  history,  is 
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impartially  recorded.  This  is  oDe  of  his  chief  rirtues  as  an  biatorian. 
A  Becond,  and,  perhaps,  not  less  important  one,  le  (ho  facility  with  which 
he  collects  and  coirbineH  all  thai  is  interesling  and  useful  of  the  different 
epochs;  and  the  power  he  has  of  presenting  them  with  a  miButeiiess 
sufficient  to  secure  a  thorough  acqusintani^e,  without  fatiguing  the 
reader  with  useless  detail  and  vain  pedaotry.  He  eeems  to  annihilate 
lime  as  the  telescope  does  space,  bringing  the  veritable  thing  itself  be- 
fore jou.  You  see  the  mighty  barbarian  chief  vaulcing  over  six  horses 
Bt  once,  and  his  daring  men,  with  an  ill-judged  contideuce,  calling  on 
ihe  Romans  for  their  messages  to  their  wives;  and  now,  the  Campi 
pufrifH,  covered  with  the  mangled  'bodies  of  an  exterminated  army. 
At  another  period,  and  at  a  different  place — the  progress  of  oratorical 
genius  —  the  buccchs  of  Goipho,  the  leading  rhetorician,  and  thft 
founder  of  the  school  of  Ciesar  and  Cicero ;— hero  the  mysterious  rites 
Knd  terrible  offices  of  Druidism,  with  its  decline,  and  there  the  (irat 
timid  pretensinns  of  Innocent  II.  to  Papal  authnrity,  leading  to  the  final 
establishment  of  the  authority  of  St.  Peter,  Various  and  multiplied  are 
bis  subjects,  but  the  narrative  is  nnbroken  and  the  interest  unabated. 

There  is  something  unusually  life-like  in  his  den  crip  I  i  una.  Nations 
sre  arrayed  l>Brore  you  with  all  their  peculiarities  of  person  and  charac- 
ter with  a  peculiar  power.  First,  the  Gauls,  with  their  hot  temper, 
belligerent  dispositions,  and  wandering  habits  ;  then  the  laborious  and 
more  domeetic  fberians.  Next  in  his  historical  panorama  the  conquer- 
ing Celts  are  introduced,  but  only  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  early  stai^ 
dard-bearers  of  civilization,  the  Greeks  and  Phosnicians.  The  national 
barriers  are  broken  down  by  the  sons  of  Neptune;  and  the  valuable 
products  of  Guul— the  coral  of  the  Hieres,  and  the  precious  mines  of 
the  Pyrenees,  the  Cevennes  and  the  Alps,  gathered  or  inreGtigaied  I^ 
the  Tyrien  Hercules.  TheColdeTende  has  been  crossed,-and  the  foun- 
dation of  the  AurelianandDumitisD  wayslaid.  The  battles  of  the  fabled 
heroes  and  godshave  been  succeeded  by  those  of  the  Dorians,  the  loninne, 
the  Etruscans,  and  the  Carthaginians.  The  south  is  visited  by  the  civili- 
zation of  Greece,  and  the  Celts  have  carried  it  hack  with  them  to  the 
north;  the  religion  of  the  Druids  ie  thus  brought  in  contact  with  other 
■  opinions,  and  a  new  and  loftier  inspiration  is  the  result  Under  the 
combined  influence  of  these  stirring  elements,  the  world  becomes  ths 
theatre  of  more  important  oyenis,  and  of  deeper  and  wider  changes. 

Thus  the  fabulous  portion  of  earlier  history  prepares  the  mind  for 
the  astonishing  revelations  of  later  and  better  authenticHted  records. 
Indeed,  it  is  almost  as  easy  to  credit  the  battle  of  Cran  and  (he  shower 
of  stones,  as  the  rapid  and  bloody  victories  of  tho  terrible  Gauls. 
Whether  in  Greece  or  in  Asia,  around  the  Hellespont,  on  the  shores  of 
the  (Egean.on  the  luins  of  Troy,  beyond  theBosphorus — with  Hannibal 
on  the  fields  of  Thrasymeno  and  Cannte,  or  against  the  ungrateful  Car- 
thaginians, they  are  the  same  headlong,  courageous,  hloody  people. 
Their  career  for  more  than  two  centuries  had  been  unhfoken  by  defeat. 
The  Romans,  under  Mariuc,  checked  their  wild  and  terrible  course, 
by  violence  and  cruelty  equalling  their  owti;  but  the  task  of  conquering 
and  subduing  this  mighty  and  restless  people  was  reserved  for  Ciesar, 
Italy  had  been  wasted  —  Ariovistua  had  been  defeated,  and  the 
Germans  driven  across  the  Rhine — "  bellicose"  Gaul  alone  remained 
to   he  aobdued,    before  a  successful   attack   could    be  made  on   the 
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liberties  of  the  proud  mi^trvas  of  the  world,  Thia  wts  accomplished 
—the  Rubicon  passed — Pompey  defeated  at  Pharsalia — Cicero  assas- 
sinated, and  hia  tongue  nailed  tn  the  desk  from  which  he  had  spoken  j 
and  the  decline  crtmmenced — tha  fall  foretold. 

Michelet  la  impartial  in  all  his  atatementa,  whether  aflvctiog  his  own 
oountry  or  not.     In  speaking  of  France  and  foreign  influences,  he 

"  We  have  no  wish  to  reject  inconteitibls  facta-  It  ia  iodiaputable  that  our 
eoontry  is  Iwgely  indebtfd  to  foreign  influence.  All  the  races  of  the  world 
faave  contributed  to  dower  Ibis  Piindora  ofotirs.  The  original  basis — where  all 
bas  entered  and  all  been  receiveil — is  l)ie  nicu  of  the  (laL-l — young,  soft,  mobile, 
clamorouB,  quick  to  rejnct,  and  greedy  of  novelty.  Here  wa  hare  the  primi' 
tife  and  the  perfectible  eluinenu 

'•  Such  children  require  stern  preceptors,  and  they  will  bare  them,  both  from 
the  South  and  the  Nrirth.  Their  mobility  will  be  fixed,  their  softness  become 
hardened  and  strengthened,  renson  will  be  added  to  their  instinct,  and  reflection 
to  their  impulsiveness.  In  the  South,  appear  the  Iberians  of  Ligiiria  aod  the 
Pyrenees,  with  all  the  hnrshaeM  and  crafl  of  the  mountaioeer  chHrncler;  then 
the  Ph<EniciHn  colcinies;  and,  at'ter  ainng  interval,  the  Saracens.  The  mercan- 
tile genius  of  the  Semitic  nations  atriiies  root  early  in  the  south  of  France.  In 
the  middle  ages  the  Jews  are  altogether  domiciled  there ;  and  at  the  epoch  of 
the  Albiganses,  eastern  doclriaes  had  easily  obtained  a  footing.  From  the  North 
sweep  down,  in  good  time,  the  obatinnte  Cymrl,  the  ancealors  of  our  Bretons 
■nd  of  the  Welsh.  They  have  no  mind  Co  pnas  over  the  earth  and  be  forgotten. 
Their  progreas  must  be  marked  by  monunieots.  They  roHr  the  needles  of 
Loc  Maria  Ker,  and  trace  the  lines  of  Cnrnac — rude  and  mute  memorials, 
futile  attempts  to  band  down  traditions  which  posterity  will  be  unable  to  under- 
staad.  Their  Bruidlsnt  points  to  iremorlahty,  but  is  incapable  of  establishing 
order  even  io  the  present  lifa.  It  only  reveals  the  germ  of  morality  which 
exists  io  savage  man,  as  the  mialetoe  shining  through  the  enow,  testifies  to  the 
life  that  lies  dormant  in  winter's  embrace.  The  genius  of  war  is  still  in  the 
ascendant.  The  Bolg  descends  from  the  North,  and  the  whirlwind  sweepa  over 
Gaul,  Germany,  Greece,  and  Asia  Minor.  The  Gauls  follow — and  Gaul  over- 
flows the  world.  It  is  the  exuberant  sap  of  life  running  out  in  overy  directioa. 
The  Osllo-Belgac  have  the  warlike  temperament  and  prohfic  power  of  the 
modsro  lielg  of  Belgium  and  of  Ireland ;  bnt  in  their  history  the  social  power- 
leasness  of  the  latter  countries  is  already  visible.  Gaul  is  na  weak  to  acquire  ae 
to  organiae.  The  natural  and  warlike  society  of  clanships  prevails  over  the 
elective  and  sacerdotal  society  of  Druidism.  Founded  on  the  principles  of  a 
truo  or  a  fictitious  relationship,  the  clan  is  the  rudest  of  associatioiu,  its  bond 
flesh  and  blood  ;  clanship  centres  in  a  chief— a  man. 

"But  there  is  need  of  a  society  in  which  man  shall  no  longer  devote  himself  to 
man.  bnt  to  an  idea ;  and,  finally,  to  the  idea  of  civil  order.  The  Komao 
agrimeruoret  will  follow  the  legions  to  measure,  anrvey,  and  lay  out,  according 
to  the  true  eaidioal  points  asaprescribed  by  their  anl'ique  rites,  the  colonies  of 
Aix,  of  Narbonne,  and  of  Lyons.  The  city  enters  into  Gaul,  Gaul  enters  into 
the  city.  The  great  Cfeaar,  after  having  disarmed  Gaul  by  fifty  battles,  and  the 
death  of  some  millions  of  men,  opens  to  it  tlie  ranks  of  the  legiona,  and  throw- 
ing down  every  barrier,  introduces  it  into  Rome,  and  the  Senate.  There  oar 
Gallo- Romans  became  orators,  rhetoricians,  jurists,  and  may  be  seen  surpassing 
their  masters,  and  teaching  Latin  to  Rome  herself.  There  they  learn,  in  their 
turn,  civil  eqaality  under  a  military  chief — learn  the  lessons  already  taught  them 
by  their  leveling  genius.  Fear  not  their  ever  forgetting  it.  However,  Gaul 
will  not  know  herself  until  the  Greek  spirit  shall  have  aroused  her.  Antouinns 
the  Pius,  is  from  Nismes.  Rome  has  said — the  city.  Stoic  Greeee  says, 
dmogh  the  Aotonines— the  city  of  ^e  world.    ChtistianQreeoeMyailikevriie, 
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but  better  itill,  throagh  Saints  Pothinvs  and  IreDEeog.  who,  from  Smyrna  ami 
Patmoa.  bear  to  Lyons  the  word  of  Chrnt  ;  mystic  word,  word  of  ]oie,  which 
offorB  to  worn-out  mnn  rest  and  sleep  in  God,  aa  Christ  himaelf,  at  his  laat  aop- 
per,  rested  bis  bead  on  the  bosoni  of  ibe  disciple  whom  f{e  loved.  But  in  the 
Cymric  genius,  in  our  hnrd  nest,  there  is  a  feeling  repugnant  to  mysticism,  aod 
which  hardens  Itaalf  agniust  the  mild  and  wianing  word,  refasing  to  lose  itself 
in  the  bosom  of  tlie  moral  God  presented  it  by  Christianity,  just  as  it  rejected 
the  domimnn  of  the  Qod  of  Nature  of  the  socient  religions.  The  Organ  of  Ibil 
stubborn  protest  of  the  /,  is  Polagius,  heir  to  tlie  Greek  Origen. 

"If  these  reasoners  triumphed,  they  would  found  liberty  before  society  wa* 
aettled.  Religion  and  the  Chnrch,  which  have  to  re-model  the  world,  reqairtt 
more  docile  aiixilinrtes.  The  Germans  are  needed.  WhHterer  miseries  their 
invaaioD  may  inflict,  they  will  aooo  aid  the  Church.  From  the  second  geoera- 
tion  they  are  hers ;  at  touch,  and  they  are  overcome,  and  will  remain  in  their 
atste  of  enchantment  a  thonsand  years.  '  Bow  the  head,  mild  Scamhcr,' — the 
stubborn  Celt  would  not  have  bowed  it.  Thfse  barbarians,  who  seemed  instm- 
tnents  for  universal  destruction,  become,  whether  wittingly  or  rtnt,  the  docile 
instruments  of  the  Church,  who  will  employ  their  young  arms  in  forging  the 
band  of  steel  nhicli  is  to  unite  modern  society.  The  German  hnmrner  of  Tbor 
and  Charles  Muriel  will  ring  upon,  subdue,  and  discipline,  the  rebellious  geniiu 
of  the  West.  Kuch  has  been  the  accumulation  of  races  in  our  Gaol — race  upoQ 
race,  people  ui>on  people.  Gauls,  Cymi'i,  Beig,  from  one  quarter — Iberiana 
from  other  quarters ;  again  Greeks  and  Romans — the  celBlogun  is  closed  by  the 
Germans.  This  said,  have  we  said^France  ?  rather,  all  remains  to  be  said- 
France  has  formed  herself  oat  of  these  elements,  while  any  other  union  might 
have  lieea  the  result.  Oil  aod  sugar  consist  of  the  aame  chemical  elements. 
But  the  elements  given,  all  is  not  given  ;  there  remaios  the  mystery  of  a  special 
and  peculiar  nature  to  be  accounted  for.  And  how  much  the  more  ought  tbia 
fact  to  be  insisted  upon,  when  the  question  is  of  a  living  and  active  union,  sueh 
as  a  nation ;  a  union  susceptible  of  internal  development  and  self- modification. 
Now,  this  development,  and  these  successive  modifications,  through  which  our 
country  is  undergoing  constant  change,  are  the  subject  matter  of  French 
history." 

This  extract  may  be  used  to  prove  his  candor,  aa  well  as  his  lilersnf 
merit.  It  is  a  euromary  of  national  changea,  afaowing  the  origin  of 
France.  If  we  but  make  an  effort  to  call  up  the  mighty  past,  with  its 
buried  and  almost  forgotten  nations — to  trace  the  present  national  AWv 
sions  and  distinctions  back  to  their  original  boundaries — we  will  see  the 
difficulty  ae  well  as  the  importance  of  the  task.  This  labor,  however, 
has  been  accomplished  by  our  author,  with  a  distinctness  which  is  verj 
gratifying  to  the  reader. 

The  Celtic  race  is  traced  from  its  origin  down  to  the  present,  with 
the  greatest  degree  of  interest,  and  with  a  sympathy  which  will  endear  * 
the  author  to  every  friend  of  that  naturally  noble,  but  unfortunate  race 
— noble  in  their  6delity  to  reHgion  and  cftmtry— noble  in  struggling 
agffinst  superior  force,  rather  than  yield  contrary  to  their  convictions 
— noble  in  their  sympathy  for  each  other  in  their  diSculriea  and  disti-ess, 
and  in  their  bravery  when  defending  their  country.  The  last  remnant 
of  this  race,  multiplying  in  chains,  like  captive  Israel,  resists  the  exter- 
minating influences  and  laws  of  their  oppressors.  Their  country, 
more  dear  in  her  sorrow  and  gloom,  still  binds  them  with  a  potent  spoil 
to  trials  which  others  could  nM  endure. 


■'  Her  sons,  like  the  young  of  the  deaar^bi^d'■  ueM, 
Drink  love  b  each  life-<&i^  that  flows  from  her  breast." 


. ,  Gooj^le 
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In  the  languageofour  author,  we,  too,  would  again  speak  of  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  generous  of  every  dime  ; — 

"The  other  dmaion,  filUd  with  iaeihHUStibleneM  of  life,  mullipMcs  and 
iacreases,  deapite  of  evprythiag:  it  will  be  linown  thnt  I  speak  of  Ireland:--. 
Ireland  !  poor  elder  child  of  the  Celllc  race,  bo  far  from  Fmoce.  her  sister,  who 
cannot  stretch  out  har  wm  to  protect  her  across  the  waves — the  isLe  ofsaiatt, 
the  aneroid  oflkeeea,  alUfertile  Irelnnd,  whose  meo  ci'ow  lika  grass,  to  the  ter 
ror  of  England,  in  whote  ear  is-  dnily  shouted  :  '  They  are  suutlier  million  !' 
Land  of  poets,  of  bold  thinkers,  of  John  Erigenas.  of  Berkley,  of  Toland  ;  land 
of  Mooref  land  of  O'Connell ;  land  of  the  biilliant  speech  and  lightning 
■word,  which,  in  the  servility  of  the  world,  still  preserves  the  power  of  poetry. 
The  EoK'ish  may  Isagh  when  they  hear  in  some  obscure  corner  of  their  towns 
the  Irish  widow  improvislD;;  the  coronach  over  the' corpse  of  her  husband  — 
plearer  a  I'Manduue,  (to  weep  Irish  is  with  them  a  by-word  of  scirn.)  Weep, 
poor  Ireland !  and  lony  Frnncc  woep  ns  well,  as  she  beholds  at  Furis,  over  the 
sate  of  the  asylum  which  receives  your  sods,  that  barp  which  asks  for  i 


our  armies.  We  muat  witness  the  sufferings  of  Ireland  without  utti 
word.  In  like  manner,  have  we  long  oeglected  aod  forgotten  our  ancient  allies, 
the  Scotch — and  the  Scotch  mountaineers  will  sooo  disappear  from  the  face  of 
the  earth." 

Nor  is  France  alone  in  her  debt  of  gratitude.  We,  too,  may  atop 
on  the  battle-fielda  of  our  country,  and  weep  for  the  ton»  and  brethren 
of  Irish  patriots,  who  died  as  brave  men  die — fighting  for  liberty. 
Rather  let  ua  not  weep ;  but  give  them  the  fruits  of  those  battles,  and 
teach  the  ignorant  how  to  appreciate  them ;  while  we  ourselves  learn 
from  Burke  and  Caatlereagh — from  Barry,  and  Swift,  and  Goldgmitfa, 
aod  Moore. 

Turning  from  these  matters,  so  general  and  intereating,  our  author 
enters  upon  the  History  of  France  proper.  The  most  notable  charac- 
ter in  the  early  periods  of  French  history  has  never  had  a  full  and 
Kccurate  biographer,  and  we  regret  that  the  poverty  of  materials  pre- 
vents Michelet  from  supplying  the  deficiency.  It  may  not  be  improper 
tn  consider  the  changes  which  preceded  the  labors  of  this  remarkable 
man.  Rome  and  Persia  had  already  prepared  the  Armenian  mountains 
snd  the  valleys  of  Mcsopotiimiafor  the  flood  of  fanaticism  that  was  then 
overflowing  the  world.  Greece  had  seen  her  third  province  torn  from 
ber;  snd  the  dissensions  of  Spain  and  the  western  territories  wore 
.  preparing  for  the  reception  of  the  same  "  irnplicit  faith  and.  ferocious 
energy."  The  battle  of  Testry  completed  the  dissolution  of  the  Franco- 
Roman  monarchy.  Aquitaine  and  Bnigundy  were  thrown  into  the  em- 
brace of  a  foreign  power,  hy  the  continued  struggles  between  the  petty 
noblea  of  Australia  and  Neustria.  Their  union  under  Theodorick  was 
prevented  by  Pepin  of  Herstal ;  but  his  death  seemed  to  increase  the 
diflicultiaa  with  which  the  country  was  surrounded.  The  infant  king 
could  do  nothing  after  the  deal h  of  his  mighty  nobleman  ;  and  Ploa- 
trude,  the  infant's  grandmother,  was  iinahle  to  stay  the  tide  of  deatruc- 
Uon  which  the  Frisons,  Neustrians,  and  Snxons,  bore  over  her  German 
possessions.  At  this  most  critical  period  the  prison  doors  were  opened, 
and  the  accursed  bastard  of  Pepin  Herstal,  the  oflspriiig  of  illicit  com- 
merce, sullied  with  the  blood  of  a  mai  tyr,  stepped  upon  the  revolution- 
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ary  stage.  Not  like  Napoleon,  "  a  stranger  by  birth,  and  a  scboUr  Vy 
charily;"  but  an  accuTaed  scion,  odious  to  the  Church — denied  and 
despiaed  by  bis  Ktlher — receiving  his  earliest  leseons,  and  duveloping 
hia  worst  passiuns  in  a  prison.  Daylight  dawned  upon  this  son  of 
glotiin  and  darlcness ;  and  the  shouts  of  a  nation  welcomed  the  despised 
and  neglected  bastard,  whom  the  Church  persecuted.  Wonderful 
changes!  but  he  was  destined  to  work  out  still  greater  chanE.ea  by 
bis  own  right  arm.  Throwing;  himseir  between  Hiipe-rik  and  Frisona, 
with  a  daring  signilicant  of  his  future  success,  he  met  his  first  aud  last 
defeat.  Driven  fiom  the  field,  but  not  conquered,  he  mail^  up  the 
losses  be  had  suffered  by  the  experience  he  had  gained,  and  turned 
his  defeat  to  advantage,  by  retiring  before  the  enemy  until  an  oppor- 
tunity offered  for  a  night-attack,  which  would  enable  him  to  leave  tbe 
forest  of  Ardennes  the  unconquerable  hero  of  Atnblef.  Victorious 
over  Hilpe-rik  and  Prisons,  he  turned  to  the  forgotten  son  of  Dagobert 
III,,  in  the  Abbey  ofChellea,  for  a  king,  to  place  on  a  throne  which  he 
balanced  on  tho  point  of  hie  own  sword.  A  king  only  in  name  ;  Bbr- 
tei  was  king  in  fact.  The  elements  of  discord  were  Boon  reduced  to 
comparative  reat.  The  Saxons  were  driven  beyond  the  Weser — tha 
Germans  across  the  Danube — the  Duke  of  Aquilaine,  who  had  excited 
the  province  of  Bavaria  to  revolt,  was  vanquit'hed,  and  his  army  routed. 
But  this  was  easy  work  compared  with  that  which  awaited  him.  He 
had  scarcely  expelled  the  invaders  of  the  North,  when  he  eaw  the 
flaming  folds  of  a.  new  banner,  unfolded  with  a  wilder  and  more  war- 
like dissonance,  on  the  summit  of  the  Pyrenees.  A  modern  Lucretis 
bad  been  violated  by  King  Roderick,  and  the  Saracens  were  invited  by 
her  father,  Julian,  to  revenge  the  injury.  Terrible  instruments  for 
such  an  office ;  less  anxious  to  revenge  oflenees  of  that  character  than 
they  were  to  exterminate  the  enemies  of  the  Koran.  Victorious  apoa- 
tlw  of  a  bloedy  creed,  who  had  borne  their  triumphant  standard  from 
the  Tigris  to  the  Oxus — over  the  Sassarian  dynasty  and  the  province 
of  Syria— along  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 
Roderick  was  defeated,  losing  his  kingdom  and  his  life  in  his  first  and 
only  battle.  This  opened  the  way  for  the  Sajacens,  who  were  encoti- 
Taged  by  success  to  pasa  the  confines  of  Spain.  At  thin  period  the  mili- 
tary character  of  Martel  commands  our  admiration,  however  reluctant 
it  may  be  yielded.  All  his  former  expeditions  were  comparatiTely 
insignificant.  An  army  was  before  him — fiuuhed  with  victory — goaded 
on  by  fanaticism — as  certain  of  auccess  as  they  were  strong  in  the 
fhith  of  their  bloody  creed.  The  issue  was  one  of  vast  importance. 
The  interests  of  the  world  depended  on  the  result ;  and  who  can  tell 
bow  a  different  one  would  have  effected  its  past,  its  present,  and  its 
future  history.  It  is  thus  we  see  this  man  of  low  birth — disinherited  by 
his  father — cursed  by  the  Church,  whose  properly  be  afterwarda  con- 
fiscateil,  conducting  a  battle  as  important  as  that  of  Marathon, 
Chalons,  Leipsic,  and  Waterloo.  This  great  battle  was  fought  near 
Poitiers,  where,  as  the  excited  imaginalions  of  the  historians  report, 
three  hundred  thousand  Saracens  were  left  dead  on  the  field.  Aston- 
iahing  man — of  iron  frame,  undaunted  courage,  and  inflexible  will  I 
all  thy  victories  are  to  be  eclip:>ed — all  thy  greatness  overshadowed 
by  a  mightier  arm,  and  more  comprehensive  mind.  CharlenTagne.  thy 
grandson,  is  destined  to  despise  thy  conquests  and  mock  thy  greatneas. 
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Our  author's  history  of  ihe  "  Republic  of  Rome,"  and  the  first 
Toliime  of  the  History  of  France,  should  he  read  together,  sa  they 
make  a  complete  history  of  that  period.  In  the  second  volume  the 
History  of  France  is  briiught  down  to  the  death  of  Louiii  XI.,  in  the 
year  1483.  But  we  must  leave  this  interesting  work,  to  notice  others 
of  equal. interest,  but  of  less  importance. 

"The  People"  is  his  own  life,  his  own  experience  and  observation; 
sod  may  be  read  after  his  histories,  as  the  concluding  chapter,  devoted 
to  philosophical  reflections  and  practical  sugi^estions.  It  is  the  over- 
flowing of  a  mind  enriched  hy  three  thousand  years  of  history,  mingled 
with  the  effusions  of  a  noble  and  gsneroua  heart,  which  has  been 
quickened  by  trinls  and  afflictions,  and  purified  hy  friendship  and  love. 
We  cannot  read  such  passages  as  the  following,  without  feeling  a  most 
Kveiy  sympathy  for  tlie  poor  and  oppressed  of  the  old  world.  The 
'    '       '       "   r>  uf  the  people,  in  tb* 

"  Look  at  those  parchod  rocks,  those  arid  anmmits  of  the  South ;  where,  I 
«ib  jou,  would  liie  IhdiJ  be  without  the  man  1  The  proprietor  is  then  the 
properly  ;  which  a  the  work  of  his  untiriog  arm,  which  all  day  long  hammers 
the  fliut  to  daat,  aod  miii^ies  b  little  soil  with  it.  The  land  exists  in  tba  strong 
back  of  the  viae-dresaer,  ever  pushing  up  from  the  bottom  of  Ihe  hill  his  liltJa 
plot,  which  is  ever  crurnblio);  down.  The  Inud  exists  in  the  docility  and 
patient  ardor  of  the  wife  sad  child,  who  yoke  thomselves  with  their  nss  to  th« 
plough,  ...  a  painful  sight,  ....  which  nature  herself  compas- 
sionntea.  From  rock  to  rock  banes  the  small  vine.  The  chestnut,  sober  and 
hardy  plant,  striking  root  into  the  Hint,  seeme  to  live  on  air,  and,  like  its  master, 
to  thrive  on  fasting.  Yes,  man  makes  the  land  !  a  truth  applicable  even  to  tbs 
poorest  countries.  Never  must  we  forget  thia,  if  ive  would  comprehend  how 
much,  how  passionately,  he  loves  her.  Let  ua  roniember  that  for  whole  ages, 
geoemtioD  after  generation  has  expended  upon  her  the  sweat  of  tlie  living,  ibe 
bones  of  the  dead,  their  savings,  tVinlr  nourishment  ....  This  laud,  on 
which  man  has  so  long  eitpended  man's  better  part — his  sap  and  substance,  his 
energy,  his  virtue — he  feels  to  be  a  human  land,  and  he  loves  her  as  if  she 
were  a  living  being.  He  luves  her.  To  acquire  her  he  consents  to  everything, 
even  to  seeing  her  no  more  ;  he  emigrates  ;  goes  to  a  itistnnce,  if  it  must  be,  sup>- 
ported  hy  bis  thought  and  rocoilection.  What,  think  you,  is  that  Savoyard 
errand-boy,  who  is  sitting  on  your  door-step,  thinking  of  1  Of  the  little  field  of  rye; 
of  the  right  of  scanty  pasture,  which,  on  his  return,  he  will  buy  on  his  mountain. 
It  will  take  ten  years]  No  matter  I  .  .  .  The  Alsatian  will  .tell  bis  life,  and  gu  ta 
die  in  Africa,  in  order  to  have  land  in  jeven  years'  time.  For  a  fewfeetof  rine-, 
yard,  the  Burgundiau  woman  takes  her  bosom  from  her  own  child's  mouth,  and 

Euts  a  stranger's  infant  to  it,  wpsoing  her  own  before  its  time.  '  Thou  may'st 
ve,  may'stdie,'  says  the  fsther;  'butif  thon  livest,  my  son,  thou  wilt  havelsod!' 
la  not  this  a  hard,  almost  an  impious  thing  to  sny  T  .  .  Think  well  before  yon 
(o  pronounce  it.  '  Thon  wilt  have  land;'  that  means,  'Thou  wilt  not  be  a  hire- 
ling— taken  to-day,  discharged  to-morrow;  thou  wilt  not  have  to  slave  fo^lhy 
daily  bread,  but  thou  wilt  be  free!'  Frae!  great  word,  in  which  is  comprised  all 
human  dignity  :  no  virtue  without  liberty." 

It  was  thus  that  the  French  peasant  struggled  np  to  their  prosperitj 
onder  Lotiis  XII. ;  thus  that  ihey  survived  the  policy  of  Mazarin  and 
Emeri ;  and  obtained  a  prouder  position  after  the  storm  bod  swept 
over  ibeir  country  : — 

"  ^  fsmily  that  i-ises  from  a  State  of  servitude  to  that  of  proprietorship  leonu 
self-respect — Is  elevated  to  its  own  eateom.  An  eatire  chongn  takes  place  ;  it 
reaps  from  its  plot  of  grouud  a  harvest  of  virtues.  Are  the  sobriety  uf  tho 
father,  the  ecoDomy  of  the  mother,  the  devoted  labor  of  the  son,  the  cbssti^ 
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This  work  is  replete  with  judicioua  reflectioiis,  and  generoufi  and 
noble  seDtim^nls,  and  ahoOld  be  in  the  hands  of  every  reader  in  our 
councrj.  In  thepaioful  lessims  or  poverty  and  trial,  of  sacrifice  and 
BufTHring  which  it  contains,  we  may  learn  to  appreciate  our  own  indi- 
vidual and  social  privileges  better,  and  to  acknowledge  our  objigaliuns 
more  promptly. 

The  autlioHa  Life  of  Luther  is  composed  of  pspers  and  letters, 
written  by  Luther  himaelf;  and  ia,  therefore,  more  interceting  thao 
biographies  usually  are.  The  character  of  Luther — the  great  change 
which  was  effected  by  him  and  his  associates,  and  the  important  ser- 
rices  they  rendered  to  mankind,  make  this  woik  one  of  peculiar  inter- 
est; but  the  manner  in  which  the  materials  have  been  aelected,  array- 
ed and  preaenled,  contribute  greatly  to  the  work.  This  volume  was 
necessary  to  perfect  the  historical  chain  which  Michelet  had  commenced. 
The  history  of  moral  and  intellectual  improvements — of  liberty — can- 
not be  written  without  giving  a  partial  biography  of  such  men  as  Lulher. 
But  more  than  this;  beyond  the  public  acta  of  the  man,  or  partizan, 
in  the  private  and  sacred  recesses  of  life,  there  ia  much  to  instruct  and 
benefit.  In  the  struggles,  doubts,  u^mpiatinns,  consolations  and  tri- 
umphs of  home,  the  man  with  his  prejudices,  passions,  hopes,  and 
afTections,  may  be  studiei),  with  as  much,  perhaps  more  benefit  than 
when  be  is  in  the  public  and  more  atirring  acenes  of  life.  It  ia  ihui 
that  the  character  of  Luther  should  be  contemplated.  Not  only  in  his 
stronghold  at  Wort2bnrg,Qr  at  Worms,  braving  the  emperor  and  the  em- 
pire, but  at  home,  surrounded  by  his  friends  and  children,  sustaining 
them  with  his  own  unshaken  firmness — captivating  ihem  with  the 
loveliness  of  his  new  faith — inspiring  them  with  loftier  and  holier  emo- 
tions, and  cheering  them  with  tfie  music  of  a  grateful  piety.  The  public 
tian  may  attract  our  attention  by  some  noble  danng — may  win  our 
confidence  and  affection  by  his  patriotic  virtues  and  self-aacrificing 
spirit,  but  he  is  not  wholly  himself;  the  passions  and  energies  of 
others,  mingling  with  bis  own,  destroy  his  individuality.  It  is  at 
borne  only  that  we  see  the  man  individually  :  there,  in  the  every-day 
occurrences  of  life,  Buhject  to  all  the  silent  but  potent  influences  of 
nature — the  growth  and  decay  of  vegetation — the  beauty  and  fragranco 
of  flowers — the  joys  and  sorrows,  the  amilea  and  tears  of  friends — ihe 
birth  and  death  of  children  ;  it  is  there,  and  there  only,  that  the  pulsEI- 
tions  of  the  heart  can  be  correcily  measured.  In  this  position,  as  well 
ss  in  his  public  csreer,  Micfaelet'a  history  enables  us  to  study  Luther. 
But, we  are  compelled  to  leave  the  work  fur  the  present. 

We  have  not  over-estimated  the  character  of  these  histories;  but 
fear  we  have  not  been  able  to  do  them  justice.  They  are  moat  valua- 
ble contributions  to  the  literature  of  the  world;  and  are  indiapennabla 
materials  in  the  construction  of  that  mighty  historical  edifice  which  is 
rising  so  rapidly  under  the  literary  energy  of  the  present  age.  That 
tbe  author  has  achieved  an  honorable  place  among  the  most  reliable 
historians  and  most  accompliahed  writers,  cannot  be  doubled.  , 

These  works  have  been  published  by  Messrs.  Appleton  &.  Co.,'in  a 
neat  style,  and  are  well  entitled  to  a  place  in  their  most  excellent 
historicst  library. 
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When  it  was  first  announced  that  Lamartine  proposed  to  piibliah  a 
work  under  ihe  title  of  "Memoirs  of  mj  Y.iulli,"  we  felt  a  thrill  of 
pleasure  at  the  bare  possibility  of  contempleting  the  workings  of  thst 
wonderful  mind  in  its  ynuthrul  hours,  before  its  warm,  powerful  ima- 
gination had  been  brought  in  violent  contact  with  the  cold  beartlesa- 
ness  of  an  unchantable  world.  We  anticipated  with  delight  the  profl- 
pect,  the  emotions  we  should  experiotice,  in  viewing  the  developments 
of  bis  earlier  days — in  contemplating  the  "  yearning  spirit  of  the  years 
to  cume,"  as  it  raariifeated  itself  in  the  trivial  actions,  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  of  his  boyish  manhood.  There  is  someihing  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  great,  particularly  when  detailed  by  themselves — charms 
which  never  fail  to  please — a  certain  indefinable  something,  which 
carries  the  heart  and  feelings  of  the  reader  along  with  it. 

Knowing,  as  we  did,  bis  powerful  imagination,  rich  in  its  poetic  fer- 
vor, glowing  with  its  love  for  the  beautiful  in  nature;  and,  what  is 
Btill  higher,  yet  warm  and  enthusiastic  iti  his  admiration  of  the  beauties 
of  liberty,  we  were  anticipating  for  ouraelves  an  intellectual  repast  of 
no  ordinary  quality.  Wo  were  not  blind  to  his  faults.  We  knew  him 
to  be  vain  ;  we  knew  him  to  be  very  prodigal,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
almost  avaricious  in  the  thirst  for  earthly  riches.  We  knew  him,  too,  aa 
Lamartine  the  stalesmsn.  When,  in  that  hurricane  of  popular  commo- 
tioti  and  excitement,  which  in  February  swept  over  France,  scattering 
ruined  and  broken  the  fragments  of  a  profligate  and  licentious  royalty ; 
when,  in  that  grand  spectacle  of  an  outraged  and  down-trodden  people, 
•  rising  in"  their  giant  strength  Ui  claim  their  rights,  the  returned  spirits  of 
the  old  betrayers  of  liberty,  inhabiting  earthly  tabernacles,  sought  agaiu 
to  raise  themselves  on  the  wa*es  of  a  tempestuous  and  giddy  popularity, 
by  shouting  for  the  guillotine  and  '' drapeau  rouge," — then  rose  Lamar- 
tine, like  Ihe  spirit  of  the  storm-king  riding  triumphantly  on  the  tem- 
pestuous deep,  bidding  the  winds  and  waves  of  popular  tumult  to  hush, 
and  cease  their  murmuring; — then,  by  his  impasBioned  eloquence,  his  . 
simple  arguments,  did  he  breast  and  stay  that  onward  march  of  death. 
It  required  no  ordinary  courage,  no  common  bravery,  to  stand  between 
tliat  infuriated  blood-seeking  and  blood-thirsty  faction,  and  their  inietid- 
ed  victims,  in  that  terrilile  day.  But  with  the  day  and  with  the  hour 
came  also  the  man — and  that  man  was  Lamartine.  Contemplating 
this,  and  rememl)oring  also,  that,  when  a  blood-thirsty  clique 
gained  the  ascendancy,  Lamartine  gave  up  place  and  power,  to 
enable  Cavaigntc  to  interpose  the  strong  arm  of  force,  and,  even  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet,  save  France  from  becoming  the  prey  of  an 
infuriated  faction,  we  must  respect  Lamartine  as  the  patriot.  Though 
obloquy  and  scorn  be  now  his  portion,  history,  with  its  pen  of  truth, 
may  confer  that  name  of  justice  which  his  counlrymen,if  not  the  world. 
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may  deny  him.  Viewiog  Lamartine  as  the  historian  snd  the  poet,  we  raoj 
honor  and  respect  him  as  a  man,  and  a  man  of  genius.  We  see  him 
in  his  History  of  the  Girondists  ^neleing  out  cetiEure  to  vice  and  wicked- 
ness, even  in  the  highest  places.  We  see  him  in  the  face  of  a  restored 
■nonarohy,  portraying  in  glowing  colors  tba  virtues  of  the  republicans, 
the  correctness  of  their  professed  principles,  and  at  the  same  time 
visiting,  with  burning,  scathing  denunciations,  ihe  men  and  the  motives 
of  those  who  participated  in  creating  and  continuing  that  sanguinary 
deluge,  which  at  tbat  time  caused  Paris  to  be  watered  by  ihe  blood  of 
her  citizens.  Ho  clothed  the  history  of  those  men  and  those  times 
with  such  a  poetic  fervor  of  expression,  that  one  cannot  read  the  book 
without  feeling  oneself  standing  in  the  midst  of  those  stirring  scenes 
of  which  he  is  reading.  We  know  there  are  some,  many,  perhaps, 
who  object  to  anything  more  than  a  mere  matter  of  fact  in  a  history ;  bnt 
we  are  among  another  dass,  who  have  no  objections  to  the  decorations 
in  which  it  is  clothed,  so  that  the  facts  be  genuine.  We  cannot  per- 
ceive whereby  any  virtue  departs  from  a  Damascus  blade,  because  it  ia 
polished,  and  placed  within  a  golden  scabbard. 

We  see  him  as  the  poet,  pouring  out  to  the  world  from  the  shrine  of 
his  own  heart,  in  gushing  beauty,  the  creations  of  his  own  fervent  ims' 
gination — some  with  an  air  of  mingled  melancholy  and  sweetness,  and 
others  with  the  deep,  passionate  strains  of  Ipve — ali  ollbe  brautiful — for 
their  beauty  of  expression,  depth  of  feeling,  and  originality  of  ideas. 
Looking  at  Lamartine  with  these  feelings — viewing  him  i,n  the  triple 
character  of  patriot,  poet,  and  philosopher,  and  admiring  him  in  each, 
what  wonder  is  it,  that  from  one  so  ijrifted  much  should  be  expected? 

With  this  much  of  introduction  we  come  to  the  work  itself,  and  what 
do  we  find  T — The  story  part  of  the  book  has,  as  usual,  a  hero  and 
heroine.  The  hero  passes  under  the  name  of  Raphael,  because  "  ha 
much  ressmbled  a  youthful  portrait  of  Raphael,  which  may  be  shen  in 
the  Barberini  Gallery,  at  Rome,"  He  is  about  twenty  years  of  age 
when  the  book  opens,  at  which  sge  he  has  become  misanthropic — 
duodecimo  Byronic.  He  rolls  over  his  collar,  gazes  at  the  stars  with 
an  abstracted  look,  and  finally  "  hides  his  light  beneath  a  bushel,"  by 
burying  himself,  genius  and  all,  in  the  town  of  Aii,  in  Savoy — all 
because  the  world,  at  his  advent  ijito  it,  did  not  bow  down  itself  in 
profound  adoration  to  his  genius.  At  Aix  ''  he  finds  a  young  stranger, 
a  lady,  who  had  remained  at  the  baths,  in  a  weak  and  languid  state  of 
health,  which  it  was  feared  would  degenerate  into  consumption." 
Their  windows  being  opposite,  and  both  being  star-gazers,  they  soon 
commence  a  regular  system  of  billing  and  cooing,  which  in  a  few  days 
ripent  into  an  accidental  meeting,  at  which  time  he  "  hows  respectfully, 
and  with  a  deferential  air."  -Again  and  again  he  meets  her,  and  every 
time  shepaases  before  his  eyes,  the  deeper  aud  stronger  grows  his  love. 
He  ascertains  that  she  is  married  to  an  "  old  man*wbo  had  adopted  her, 
to  bequeath  to  her  his  name  and  fortune."  In  one  o'  the  latter  days 
of  October,  they  both,  while  sailing  upon  the  lake  in  different  boats, 
are  ivertaken  by  a  storm ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  she  is  shipwrecked, 
and  almost  drowned,  when  out  hero  rushes  up  just  in  time  to  save  her 
life.  Shs  is  senseless  for  a  long  time,  but  finally,  by  his  assiduous 
attentions,  is  restored  to  sudden  consciousness,  and  both  find  themselves 
irretrierably  entangled  in  the  meshes  of  tove.     A  burning,  ardent,  un- 
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q^enchable  passion  has  taken  possession  of  thim;  not,  however,  ah 
earlbl;,  senausi  [lassion — far  from  k;  it  is  spiritual  entirely  ;  purely  & 
Platonic  love,  tbough.  geacratBd  by  a  similar  cnncaienation  of  csias- 
trvphies,  wbicb  usually  stand  aa  sponaors  for  earthly,  fil-st-sight  Ioym, 
with  the  most  approved  novel-writers.  During  one  of  their  Platonic 
communings  nhe  relales  to  him  berprevioae  history. 

She  proved  to  be  a  beautiful  Creole,  "  born  in  the  antne  land  as  Vio 
ginia,"  by  the  name  of  Julia  D  •  •  •  *.  Her  family  was  broken  up, 
owing  to  an  insurrection  on  the  island,  (Mauritius,  an  isle  irt  the  eooth 
of  France,)  in  leaving  which  ihey  were  shipwrecked,  and  thrown  on  the 
coast  of  France.  Saoo  after  she  was  left  an  ofphan,  and  placed  in  one 
of  the  government  schools,  where  she  was  educated.  An  old  toan  of 
great  ccJebrity  visited  the  school  occasionally  in  the  name  of  the  Em- 
peror;  he  noticed  her — was  struck  with  her  beauty  and  talents,  and 
prevails  upon  her  to  consent ''  to  accept,  in  the  eyes  ftf  the  world,  and 
for  the  world  only,  the  name,  the  hand,  ajtd  the  affection  of  an  old 
mat),  who  would  be  a  father  under  the  name  of  a  husband ;  and  who, 
as  such,  would  merely  seek  the  right  of  receiving  her  into  his  house, 
and  loving  her  as  his  child."     Their  relations  as  man  and  wife  to  bo 

Earely  and  aolt<]y  Platonic — his  afather's,  her's  a  daughter's  love.  Tbii 
oary-beaded  husband  and  his  venerable  aasociatea  showered  down 
upon  hsr  their  own  bleak  and  wintry  anows,  which  cauaed  her  youth- 
ful joyousness  to  pine  away  into  melancholy.  Hsr  health  rapidly 
declines,  unti  she  becomes  a  confirmed  invalid,  hastening  gravewarda. 
The  medical  akill,  and  all  the  remedies  Paris  could  afford,  having  been 
inelTectually  tried  and  exhausted,  as  a  last  resource  she  is  sent  to  try 
the  healing  virtues  of  the  springs  at  Aix.  After  finishing  this  detsil  of 
her  life,  Raphael  tells  her  his  previous  history  ;  and  both,  deeply  in  love 
though  they  be,  vehemently  exclaimed — Brother !  Sister  I 

This  love  becomes  iheir  life,  their  thoughts,  their  words,  their 
actions,  and  these  constitute  the  theme  of  the  book.  Their 
thoughts,  their  communings,  their  sleeplesa  nights,  are  all  detailed 
with  impassioned  eloquence.  Their  lives  and  loves  become  so  in- 
tertwined with  each  other,  that  at  the  prospect  of  separation  they 
resolve  to  die  together.  For  this  purpose  they  go  out  in  a  boat  on 
the  water,  resolving  to  slide  beneath  the  wave  in  one  embrace.  They 
tied  themselves  togrfher  in  a  winding-sheet  of  fishermen's  rdpea, 
which  are  in  the  boat;  they  say  their  last  earthly  prayers;  when, 
in  his  own  words,  "  at  the  very  instant  I  was  taking  the  spring 
which  would  forever  have  buried  us  in  the  waves,"  they  think  better 
of  it,  and  conclude  to  live.  They  return  to  the  hotel,  where  she 
receives  from  the  post  a  summons  to  Paris,  to  join  her  fatherly  huBband. 
The  usual  heart-rending  separation,  which  ensues  between  lovers  whom 
the  fates  sunder,  takes  place  before  she  starts.  He  resolves  to  watch 
over  her  on  berjourney,  and,  being  very  poor,  pawns  hiajewels,  procures 
acaleche,  and  follows  the  carriage,  as  an  invisible  guardian  of  its  inmate, 
to  Paris.  He  watches  over  her  until  he  saw  her  alight  at  her  own 
residence,  and  then  consoled  himself  hy  walking  up  and  down  in  front 
of  the  house  where  she  resided  all  night.  The  next  day  he  returned 
home,  and  administered  balm  to  his  stricken  heart,  by  sending  her  a 
daily  journal  of  his  thoughts  and  feelings — what  the  new-light  philoBO- 
phera  would  call  a  transcript  of  his  inner  life,  which  she  duly  recipro> 
cated.     They  continue  this  correspondence   for  some  two   moDths, 
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when  longer  absence  from  her  being  iti supportable,  lie  prevaila  upon 
his  rnoihertoyielJ  up  a  diamand  ring,  an  heii^loom,  wliich  he  said,  and 
with  the  proceeds  returned  to  Paris.  The  first  rapturous  meeting  of 
the  lovers  being  over,  he  is  presented  to  the  possessor  of  liis  soul's 
idol,  who  enters  somewhat  into  his  feelings,  and  is  received  as  a  son. 
He  is  with  her  almost  constantly,  for  several  months,  in  the  enji>yroent 
of  their  Platonic  love  and  sweet  communion  of  souls.  In  the  mid^t  of 
all  this  enjoyment  she  gradually  but  riipid'y  fails,  and  at  length  dies, 
leaving  our  hero  in  utter  desolation.  He  is  fi>und  the  morning  after 
her  death  wandering  amons;  precipices  in  the  mists  of  the  Rhine,  and 
ia  carried  to  his  father's  house,  there  to  mourn  silently,  his  communings 
following  her  to  the  spirit-world. 

We  are  free  to  confess  we  were  disappointed — very  muclT  disap- 
pointed— in  perusing  this  book.  We  had  expected  more  than  we  ob 
tained.  Not  that  there  are  not  beauties  in  the  book,  for  there  are 
many,  particularly  if  it  is  viewed  in  its  true  character,  t.  «.,  as  a  prose 
poem;  but  even  the  veriest  dribbler,  the  feeblest,  shallowest  poetaster 
who  ever  tagged  one  line  to  another,  is  not  secui'e  agsinst  the  possi- 
bility of  uttering  some  graceful  thoughts,  some  beautiful  ideas.  From 
Lamnrtine  we  had  expected  "  a  string  of  pearls  bound  by  a  silken  cord;" 
not  here  and  there  a  pearl,  its  chaste  beauty  almost  obscured  by  the 
sickening  treacle  with  which  it  is  surrounded.  The  hero  has  not  the 
first  quality  of  a  man  about  him,  much  less  those  of  a  hero.  He  neither 
hopes,  nor  struggles,  nor  grapples  with  life.  He  takes  tHe  last  jewel 
from  an  impoverished  mother  to  obtain  wherewith  to  feed  his  love.  He 
displays  no  heroism  of  any  kind,  but  keeps  up  one  prolonged  whine  of 
maudlin  sentimentalism.  Our  heroine  is  not  much  better.  Take 
them  together,  and  they  make  a  complete  Rousseau  and  Madame  De 
"'  "  Those  who  have  yet  to  learn  that  the  boarding- 


school  sentimentality  of  Misses  in  pantaletts 
of  the  boy-god.  is  not  the  sum  and  subaian 
gloat  and  revel  over  the  pages  of  this  book 
who  stand  in  relations  similar  to  those  of  o 

who  worship  at  the  shrine 

e  of  human  oxtslence,  will 

To  anotlier  class — those 

ir  hero  and  heroine — those 

in  love,  who  see  no  happiness  in  the  presen 
the  future  that  ate  not  to  be  derived  from  ea 
sea  of  passion,  in  which  their  own  souls  a 

,  no  joyous  anticipations  in 
cb  other— those  who  let  the 
e  floating,  swallow  up  the 

world  of  reality  in  which  they  are  placed,  to  act  and  to  do— 
these  will  weep  and  exult  over  its  pages  of  passion,  clinging  the  closer 
to  their  own  delusion,  which  they  here  see  typified ;  but  for  living, 
acting,  sensible  men  or  women,  the  only  attiiclion  of  the  hook  will 
be  found  in  a  small  compass,  comprised  in  some  of  the  episodes,  and 
some  beautiful — surpassingly  beautiful — descriptions  of  scenery.  It 
may  he  said  that  we  are  not  competent  judges,  and  therefore  ought  not 
to  judge,  by  English  or  American  niles,  a  work  calculated  for  the 
French  market,  unless  we  can  transform  our  feelings  into  those  of 
ft  Frenchman's.  Different  nations  have  their  different  standards  o£ 
beauty,  and  why  not  different  standards  of  literature!  The  Assyrian 
Venus,  Hera,  according  to  Liysrd,  was  round-shouldered. 

In  Africa,  thick  lips,  woolly  hair,  ebony  complexion,  elongated 
heels,  and  odoriferous  natural  perfume,  and  various  others,  in  us  un- 
pleasant qualities,  are  positively  requisite  to  Rll  the  measure  for  their 
■tandard  of  beaaty.     The  argument  good  in  itself,  operates  only  in 
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relation  to  ths  ideni ;  it  has  no  force  when  applied  to  the  real.  The 
human  passions,  anil  lore  parricularl^,  neither  owe  Dor  yield  a]le);iance 
to  the  cohvenlionalities  of  life,  to  be  formeJ  or  smothered  at  pleasure. 
We  are  no  cynic ;  we  are  no  skeptic ;  we  believe  in  lovo  paternal 
and  lore  fraternal;  we  believe,  too,  in  a  pure,  devoted,  ardent  love, 
which  will  brave  dangers  and , withstand  trials;  a  love  which  purifies 
and  refines ;  a  love  which  displaya  itself  in  acts,  not  words  alone  ;  ^d 
Vhicb  yields  a  pure,  burning,  acceptable  incense  to  the  throne  of  in- 
finite love.  Such  love  must  be  founded  oo  the  hasia  of  respect,  a&d 
nourished  by  the  knowledge  of  virtues.  It  is  this  dish-water  senlimen- 
tality,  this  treahy,  dribbling  efiervescence,  which  flows  from  the  moi^ 
bid  brains  of  love-sick  novel  heroes — ibis 

"  Lip  to  lip  and  eye  to  eye. 
Hand  in  hitDd  we  live,  we  die. 
No  more  thou  and  do  more  1, 
We,  aod  only  ui« — " 

this  dream,  through  fancied  reality  of  love-sick  swains,  which  is  nou- 
rished and  fed  by  much  of  what  is  called  the  light  literature  of  the  day, 
but  which  diGeaaes  and  degrades  the  imagination,  and  is  a  living  Hbel 
on  the  holy  passion,  the  name  of  which  it  purloins.  This  it  is  which 
we  would  protest  against,  and  which  we  believe  Lamartine's  Raphael 
ministers  to.  The  lesson  which  Laraartine  would  have  us  draw  is,  per- 
haps, the  reverse;  the  lesson  which  is  the  easiest  to  draw,  and  which 
will  be  drawn,  is  the  one  which  we  deprecate.  We  would  len^  & 
helping,  though  feeble  hand,  and  bid  God  speed  to  those  who  would 
throw  the  foulest  odium  on  such  miserable,  rickety  slarvelipga  of  litera- 
ture, which  tend  directly  to  minister  to  this  prurient  passion,  which 
some  call  love.  The  most  titing  powers  of  sarcasm  and  ridicule  could 
not  be  better  employed,  than  to  assist  to  drive  away  these  literary 
Egyptian  locusts  who  swarm  throughout  the  country,  leaving  their 
efiects  upon  every  greett  thing.  We  cannot  commend  the  moral  ten- 
dency of  the  book:  on  the  contrary,  wo  most  decidedly  reprobate  it. 
It  is  bad,  very  bad  ;— -its  hero  a  Christian — it  heroine  a  worshipper  at 
the  shrine  of  Voltaire,  and  imbued  with  the  principles  of  kindred  pbi- 
loBophers.  The  characters  in  the  book  are  pure,  we  grant ;  but  the 
influence  of  their  teachings  and  example  would  overthrow  virtue  and 
religion,  sap  the  foundslions  of  well-organized  society,  and  ring 
the  funeral  knell  of  all  we  lov^  and  cherish  in  our  domestic  relations. 
We  deprecate  its  influence  far  more  than  such  works  as  Rousseau's  and 
Had.  Sands' ;  with  them  the  bane  and  the  antidote,  to  a  certain  extent, 
go  together.  Immorality  and  licentiousness  may  be  the  teachings  and 
tendencies  of  their  books;  but  with  them  the  characters  in  the  books 
themselves  are  licentious  and  immoral.  We  see  the  effect  of  the  prin- 
ciples advanced  developed  in  the  characters  personified.  On  ihe 
breakers  they  place  the  shipwrecked  vessel,  to  serve  as  a  perpetual 
-  lightfbouse,  and  we  have  no  fear  of  others  being  wrecked  thereon. 
With  Raphael  it  is  different.  From  characters,  pure  almost  as  serspfas 
round  the  throne  of  heaven,  emanate  these  pernicious  principles.  Hu- 
man passions  are  tried  beyond  the  power  of  humanity  to  withstand, 
and  yet  they  come  unscathed  from  tite  fiery  ordeal.  The  breakers  are 
placed  with  the  ship  as  haring  in  aafely  ridden  over  them— breaken 
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«nch  SB  Rohamsn  barqcra  e*er  has  or  ever  est)  ride  over  in  safety.  Hav- 
ing expressed  ihtia  briefly  out  views  of  the  work  in  qneation,  we  will 
■otv  proceed  to  gira  a  few  extracts  from  the  brink  itselT. 

One  of  the  most  beautirnl  of  the  eprsodes,  and  which  we  ^ve  as  a 
Bample  of  several  in  the  book,  is  found  in  page  tweuty-nitie  ofHarper'a 
edition  :— 

^*  There  wag  ddw  niore  sumhiDO,  music,  and  perfume — 'tnore  holy  psolinody 
of  ths  wiods  and  wntera.  ef  birds,  aoil  sooorous  ooboes  of  the  Inkss  and  rorestt, 
beneath  the  crjoiblinf;  pillars,  diamaalled  nave,  and  sbatttTRd  roof  of  the  emp^ 
Abbej,  than  there  had  been  holy  tapera,  ftitnoa  of  JDceDSe.  aud  niODOtoaoos 
ctaanta,  in  the  ceremooiBB  and  processions  that  filled  it  nigbC  and  day.  Nature 
is  the  high  priest,  the  noblest  decorator,  the  holiest  poet,  and  most  tnapired 
muaiciHD  of  Uod.  ,  The  young  swallows  in  their  nest  below  the  broken  cornice, 
greeting  their  mother  with  their  cheerful  chirping;  the  sighing  of  the  breeze, 
which  seems  bi  bear  to  the  unpeopled  cloisters  the  sound  of  Sapping  sails ;  the 
lumetn  of  the  waves,  and  tho  dying  notes  of  the  fishermnn'u  Boog ;  the  balmy 
enmnations  which  now  and  then  are  wafted  through  the  nave ;  the  flowers 
which  shed  their  leavea  upon  the  tombe;  the  waving  oftlie  green  drapery 
which  clothes  the  wulls ;  the  aoooroas  and  reverberated  echoes  of  the  stranger 
atepa  npon  the  vaults  where  steep  the  dead,  sre  all  ns  full  of  pietj,  holy  thoughts, 
end  uoboundei]  Bapirationa,  fis  was  the  monnsteiy  in  its  days  of  ancred  spleudor. 
M«n  is  no  longer  there,  with  all  his  miserable  passions  cotitractod  by  ute  nar- 
row pale  in  which  they  were  confined,  bnt  not  extingniahed  ;  hut  God  is  there, 
-Bever  so  plaiuly  seen  as  id  the  weriia  of  nature ;  Uod,  whose  unstudowed 
«pl sudor  seems  lo  re-enter  ooce  mora  these  iotetlectmt  graves,  whose  vaulted 
.roab  BO  longei'  iotercept  the  glorious  suoshine  sod  the. light  of  heaven.-' 

The  following  description  ofRaphael  in  the  Prologue,  on  page  6,  is 
uncommonly  delicately,  nay,  exquisitely  drawn  : — 

"  Every  tme  knows  the  youthful  portrait  of  Raphael  to  which  I  have  alluded. 
Itreprcsenta  a  youth  of  sixteen,  whose  face  is  somewhat  paled  by  the  rays  of 
»  Roman  bud,  but  on  whose  nheek  still  btooma  the  soft  down  of  childhood.. 
-A  glancing  ray  of  light  aeema  to  play  on  the  velvet  of  the  cheek.  He  leans  bis 
eltraw  on  ft  table ;  the  arm  is  bent  upward  to  support  the  head,  which  rests  no 
the  palm  of  the  hand,  aud  the  admirably  modeled  fingers  are  lightly  iiupiiuted 
on  the  cheek  and  chin ;  the  delicate  mouth  is  thoughtful  and  melancholy ;  the 
nose  is  slender  at  its  rise,  and  slightly  tinged  with  blue,  aa  though  the  azure 
veins  shone  through  the  fair  transparency  of  the  akin;  the  eyes  areof  that  dark, 
heavenly  hue.  which  the  Appenine  wears  at  the  approach  of  dawn ;  they  gaca 
earnestly  forward,  but  are  slightly  raised  tn  heaven,  as  though  they  ever  looked 
faigber  than  natare ;  a  liqoid  lustre  itluDvnates  their  inmciet  depiha,  hke  rays 
dissolved  in  dew  or  tsars.  On  the  acarealy  arched  brow,  beneath  tin  delicate 
■kin,  we  trace  the  muscles,  those  responsive  chorda  of  the  instruraeDt  of 
thought;  the  temples  seem  to  ibrob  with  reflectiou  ;  'the  ear  appears  lo  listen; 
the  dark  hair,  ucskilfully  cut  by  a  sister,  or  some  young  compsnion  of  the 
studio,  casts  a  shadow  upon  the  hand  and  cheek,  and  a  small  cap  of  black  vel- 
vet, placed  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  shades  the  brow.  Oae  cannot  pass  be- 
fore this  porrruit  without  musing  aadly,  one  knows  not  why.  It  represents  the 
revane  of  youthful  genios  paasing  on  the  threshold  of  its  dnstiny.  What  will 
be  the  fate  af  that  soul  standing  at  the  portal  of  life  I" 


)t  finda  himself  in  lore  is  a  rlu^ 

"  This   conviction  ^ve   to  my   love  all  the  security   of  ioimntahility,   dm 
ealm  of  (lettainty,  (he  overflowing  estacy  of  joy,  that  would  never  be  is- 


Hia  peculiar  sensations  when  he 
Body  of  uncommon  beauty — page  3! 
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paired.  I  took  no  note  of  time,  knowing  that  I  bad  before  me  hour*  wilbout 
•pd.  and  ihnt  each  in  succession  would  give  me  bnck  her  inwHrd  presence.  I 
might  be  Bepnmteil  from  her  during  n  century,  without  reducing  bj  one  day  th« 
eternity  of  my  lu'e.  1  went,  and  came;  sat  down,  and  got  up  again.  I  ran, 
then  Btoppcd.  and  walked  on  without  feeling  Ibe  ground  benenth  my  feet,  like 
tbose  jibentoms  which  glide  upon  earlh,  upbeld  by  their  impalpnble  etherial 
nature.  I  extended  my  arms  to  grasp  the  nir,  the  tight,  the  lake;  I  would  hsTe 
clasped  ntl  Natare  in  one  vast  embrace,  in  thanhfulriess  that  she  bad  become 
incarnate,  for  me,  in  a  being  thnt  unitPd  all  hercbarms  and  splendor,  power,  and 
.delight.  1  knelt  on  the  stones  and  briura  of  the  ruins  wititout  feeling  ihem,  and 
CD  the  brink  of  prenipicfta  without  p»rcei*iog  them !  I  uttered  inarticulate 
words,  which  were  lost  in  Ihe  sound  of  the  noisy  waters  of  the  lake.  I  strove  to 
{lierce  the  vaults  of  heaven,  and  lo  carry  my  song  of  gratitude  and  my  enlacy 
of  joy,  into  llie  very  presence  of  God  !  1  was  no  loneer  a  man- — 1  was  a  living 
byiiin  of  praise,  pmyer,  adoration,  worship,  of  overllciwin^,  speechless  thai>k- 
fuluees.  I  felt  an  intnxicntiOD  of  the  heart,  a  madness  of  the  soul :  my  boify 
bad  lust  the  consciousness  of  its  materiality,  and  1  no  longer  l>elieved  in  time, 
«r  space,  or  death.  The  new  life  of  lore  which  had  gushed  forth  io  my  heart, 
gave  tne  the  consdoasness,  the  anticipated  enjoyment  of  the  fullnees  of  immor- 
tality." 

Almost  tbo  only  discusBion  which  they  have  apart  from  the,  to  them, 
all-abaorbittg  theme  of  love,  is  in  prayer,  in  which  she,  having  been 
brought  up  in  the  society  of  philoaoptiera  and  free-lhinkers,  argues 
tbuB — page  HG : — 

" '  Oh !'  she  answered,  hastily, '  do  not  intffrpret  as  folly  the  wisdom  of  thoMs 
men  who  have  uplifted  for  me  the  veil  of  philosophy,  and  have  caused  Tbe 
broad  day  of  reason  and  of  science  to  shine  before  my  eyes,  insiead  of  the  pale 
and  glimmering  lamp  with  which  soperstition  tights  the  vuluntnry  durknma  that 
•he  wilfully  caata  around  her  childish  divinity.  It  ia  in  the  God  if  your  miitber 
«nd  my  nurse  that  I  no  longer  believe,  aud  not  the  God  of  Nature  and  of  Sciencv. 
I  believe  in  a  Beicg  who  is  the  Principle  aod  Cause,  spring  and  end  of  nil  other 
beings;  or  rather,  who  is  himself  the  eternity,  form  and  law  of  nil  those 
beings,  visibleor   Invisible,  intelligent  or  unintelligent,  animate  or  inttnimale, 

r':k  or  dead,  of  which  ia  composed  ;he  only  real  name  of  this  Heing  of  beings. 
Infinite!  But  the  idea  of  the  incfiftimcoaurBble  grentness,  the  sovereign 
fatnlity,  the  inflexible  and  absolute  necessity  of  all  the  nfla  of  this  Being,  whom 
yon  call  Qod  and  we  terra  Liaw,  excludas  from  our  thoughts  nil  precise  intelligi- 
bility, exnct  denominatiOQ,  reasonable  imagining,  personal  menifestntion,  revela- 
tion, or  incarnation,  and  the  idea  of  any  poasible  relation  between  that  Being  and 
ourselves,  even  of  homage  and  of  prayer.  Wherefore  should  tbe  Cooaequeuce 
pray  to  tbe  Cauael'" 

For  (he  benefit  of  the  uninitiated  wetranacribe  the  following,  toilltta- 
trate  the  manner  in  which  Platonic  liven  act  and  pass  (he  time  while 
■enjoying  ouo  another's  society — page  111:— 

"  Sometimes  there  would  be  interrogatiuns  and  answers,  as  to  our  most  fugi- 
live  shadeaof  thought  and  nature;  dialogues  in  almost  unheard  whispers;  articu- 
late eighs,  rather  than  audible  words;  blushing  coefessions  of  our  most  secret 
inward  reptnings ;  joyful  exclamations  of  surprise,  at  discovering  in  n%  both  tbe 
Mme  impressions  reflected  from  one  another,  as  li&ht  in  reverberation,  the  blow 
in  the  counterblow,  the  Ibrm  in  the  image.  We  would  exclaim,  rising  by-a 
-timullnneous  impulse— we  are  not  two  !  we  are  one  single  being  under  two 
illusive  natures — which  will  any  you  unto  the  other  ?  whicli  will  any  1 1  There 
ia  not  I — there  iajiot  you — bnt  tee We  would  then  sink  down,  over- 
come with  admiration  at  this  wonderful  conformity,  weeping  with  delight  at 
this  two-fold  exiateoce,  and  as  having  doubled  our  Iiv«a  bj  consecrating  them  to 
Mcfa  other." 

■      -      ,  ~-  -  -  ^^-^ 
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JOHI    HILL,   lllll    ftlXOR    COIIT; 

OB,  THE  VICTIM  OF  C1BCUH3TANCE3. 


"  Among  the  troMt  frieadi  of  the  people,  of  sit  in  (be  preeeot  Conventinn.  to»j  ba 
lUUned  -Inba  Hill,  of  Si.  Francu.  H'*  ener^j,  elo(|uence,  sod  counige,  fully  «utids 
biin  lo  [he  proud  place  he  holds,  snd,  as  we  Inut,  will  long  relnln — thai  of  leader  of  tlw 
Aikaiuai  Democnc;." — UUle  Sad  Oaicllt,  in  tkt  dayi  oftht  CoHtenlion. 

Blotdy  Affrof, — "A  decpente  rencontre  orcuned  lait  w»ek  in  81.  Fr»noi«.  Two 
diitiDguialimi  ciiizeni  were  killed,  uid  three  oihen  dan^niuEly  wounded.  TfaedifG* 
CultjrBnuUed  fromsn  allempl  to  arreit  John  Hill,  Bmember  of  the  lait  IcgitUlure.  and 
fbnnerljof  tbeSiaie  Coavention,  who,  a*  it  is  alleged,  is  the  noiorioo*  robher.  Nixon 
Cany,  thatcotnoiilted  snch  atrocitiea  fifteen  yean  ago  in  the  Mannuiiiaof  Carolina." — 
LiUle  Rock  Gaxelteof  May,  1S40. 

Wb  have  gireo  ihe  previons  extracts  from  the  oldest  and  most  respect- 
able journal  of  Arkansas,  in  order  to  aatisfj  every  reader,  that  the  fol- 
lowing Darratiye,  extraordinary  as  some  of  its  incidents  may  appear,  is 
DO  tissue  of  liction.  Indeed,  while  relsling  genuine  events,  and  painting 
true  scenes,  we  have  been  especially  careful  to  avoid  all  vivid  colors. 
Should  this  short  sketch,  by  any  chance,  reach  the  foreste  of  Askansas, 
the  people  there  will  deem  its  descripiioas  tame  in  comparison  with  tbe 
deeds  of  the  man.  The  writer,  who  has  resided  long  on  the  frontier,  has 
DO  use  for  fancy  io  portraying  its  exciting  life.  Simple  memory  will 
serve  him  very  well. 

Ahout  filly  years  ago  there  livsd  in  Iredell  county.  North  Carolina,.* 
Presbyterian  preacher,  by  the  name  of  Curry.  He  was  a  man  in  easy 
circumstances,  of  irreproachable  character,  and  having  a  Urge  family  of 
promising  sods  and  daughters.  Among  these,  the  fsTorite  was  Nix<Mi, 
distinguished  when  a  bov  for  bis  fearless  courage  and  tbe  tenderness  of 
his  heart  alike.  He  seems,  from  several  anecdotes  of  his  early  days,  to 
have  been  a  child  of  impulse  and  intense  earnestneas^and  passion. 
When  only  six  years  of  age,  be  had  a  combat  at  school  with  a  bully  of 
the  play-ground,  nearly  twice  bis  own  weight,  and  after  suSerint;  dread- 
fully, at  last  achieved  victory,  due  almost  entirely  to  the  sheer  power  of 
'  his  endurance. 

From  the  time  he  was  six  years  old,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  first  se» 
sioD  he  attended  in  the  country  school-house,  had  Nixon  Gurry  been  in 
lore.  His  idol  was  a  little  girl  of  the  same  age,  and  under  the  luititm  of 
the  same  master.  The  aVachment  appears  to  have  been  mutual  from  the 
commeocemenL  They  aiood  up  in  one  class,  end  always  managed  lo 
stand  together.  During  tbe  hours  of  recess,  when  the  other  ^'tiDMi^ 
were  amusing  themselves  with  boisterous  sports,  tbe  precocious  lovers 
would  wander  amidst  leafy  groves,  or  by  the  mossy  wnargins  of  silver 
rUls.     For  ever,  to  eternity,  and  wheDever,  the  soti  spell  of  first  lovo 
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comee,  it  brings  with  it  the  bright  spirit  of  poeiry,  scattering  thick- 
starred  dreams  and  diviae  viEions  of  beauty  over  all  things.  Even  tlien 
they  exchanged  pledges,  and  discoursed  in  eweet  sinless  whispers  of  their 
future  bridal. 

And  thus  they  grew  up  into  one  delicious  identity  of  fancy  and  of 
feeling.  Their  bias  for  each  other's  society,  white  childreu,  caused  no  par- 
ticular remark.  Such  attachinenis  are  common  between  ihe  youth  of  op- 
posite sexes  in  the  country,  and,  as  usual,  terminate  abruptly,  on  arrival 
at  mature  years.  Far  different,  however,  was  the  case  with  Nixon  Curry 
and  Lucy  Gordon.  Their  passion  become  su  evident  at  fifteen,  that  all 
further  intercourse  was  forbidden  by  her  parents — among  thti  wealthiest 
aristocracy  of  Carolina.  Then  f[>lh)WGd  Eiolen  meetings  by  star-light, 
firmer  vows  and  wilder  love,  which  amays  increases  in  proportion  to  its 
crosses,  and,  like  the  tree  uf  Lebanon,  sends  down  its  deepest  roots  into 
the  heart,  the  more  it  is  shaken  by  storms. 

Finally,  at  seventeen,  when  Lucy's  relatives  were  endeavoring  to  force 
her  into  the  arms  of  another,  she  fled  with  the  lover  of  her  childhood. 
They  were  pursued — overtaken;  and  Nixon  Curry  shot  his  rival  and 
one  of  the  proud  Gordons  dead  on  the  spot,  and  then  escaped  with  hia 
bride,  although  holly  chased  by  more  men,  and  found  an  nsyluni  in  ihe 
Alleghany  Mountains,  near  the  sources  of  the  Catawba.  Here,  under  the 
pteu  of  necessity,  he  embraced  the  profession  of  a  robber,  and  rendered 
bis  name  famous  by  the  flumber  and  astonishing  boldness  of  bis  exploits. 
We  may  record  it,  not  as  a  matter  of  merit,  perhaps,  but  for  the  sake  of 
hiatoric!)l  truth — that  the  youthful  bandit  never  was  known  to  perpetrate 
any  deed  of  murder  for  the  purpose  of  plunder,  though  be  did  several  to 
avoid  arrest.  At  length  the  rumor  of  his  daring  felonies  ceased  suddenly, 
and,  notwithstanding  a  reward  of  five  thousand  dollars  was  olfered  for 
his  apprehension  by  the  governor  of  the  state,  lie  was  heard  of  no  more  in 
North  Carolina. 

At  thefirst  settlement  of  the  fertile  delta,  bordering  on  the  St.  Francis, 
there  came  an  emigrant,  who  called  himself  John  Hill,  and  who  soon  suc- 
ceeded in  acquiring  universal  popularity.  Although  of  moderate  means, 
he  was  sober,  industrious,  generous  and  hospitable  ;  and  such  continued 
'  to  be  his  character,  in  ihe  new  country  of  his  adi>ption,  for  twelve  succes- 
sive years.  During  all  that  long  period  he  never  had  a  personal 
difficulty  or  quarrel  with  any  human  being;  and  yet  every  body  was 
satisfied,  that  such  a  peaceful  life — singular  for  that  latitude,  was  not  ow- 
ing to  a  want  of  courage,  or  deRciency  in  power  to  perform  gixMl  service, 
in  any  sort  of  battle-tield  ;  fur  of  all  bear-hunters  that  ever  pierced  the 
jangles  of  cane  in  "  the  great  swamp,"  or  descended  by  torch-iighl  into 
the  dark  caves  of  the  Ozaik  Mountains,  he  was  celebrated  as  the  most 
fearless. 

He  was  repeatedly  elected  to  the  Territorial  Legislature,  where  he 
distinguished  himself  by  a  strong,  impassioned  eloquence,  as  a  chiefleader 
in  the  Democratic  ranks.  He  was  next,  as  we  have  already  seen,  a  mem* 
ber  i>f  the  convention  that  formed  the  state  consliinllon  ;  and  was  elected 
again  the  ensuing  year  to  represent  his  county  in  the  Senate  of 
Arkahsas. 

At  this  period  commenced  bis  second  series  of  misfortunes.  Hill's 
marest  neighbora  were  the  Strongs, — four  brothers  of  considerable  wealth, 
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more  ambition,  and,  if  we  may  borrow  the  phrase  of  the  connir)', 
"  famouB  figliters."  NotwithstaJiding  iheir  character  was  so  dissimilar 
from  that  of  the  pacific  ''  bear-hunler,"  a  close  and  cordial  intimacjp 
^ew  up  between  them:  and  Hill,  in  an  unguarded  moment,  made  the 
eldest  brother,  George,  a  confident  as  to  the  secrela  of  his  prerioua 
history.  It  happened  that  this  aaire  George  conceived  a  fiolenLdexire 
for  polilical  distincTiun,  and  requested  Hill  to  resign  his  seat  in  the  Sen- 
ate in  the  illiberal  friend'^  favor.  Hill  refused,  andihe  Strongs  conspired 
for  a  terrible  revt-nge.  Writing  back  to  Carolina,  they  procured  a  cnpjF 
of  the  reward  offered  for  the  arrest  of  Nixon  Curry,  the  far-famed  robber; 
and  then  collecting  a  party  of  a  dozen  desperate  men,  they  attempted  to 
cnpture  Hill  in  his  own  houne.  T^  latter  had  always  gone  armed,  wilh 
his  enormous  double-barreled  shot-^n,  two  long  rifle-pistols,  and  a  knife 
■o  heavy,  that  few  other  hands  besides  his  own  could  wield  ^t.  The  as- 
sault of  the  Strongs  proved  horrible  to  themselves.  Hill  killed  two  ofths 
brothers,  and  dangerously  wounded  five  of  their  friends,  escRping  himself 
unhurt,  although  more  than  twenty  rounds  of  ball  and  buck-sliot  were 
aimed  at  his  breast. 

The  excitement  resulting  from  the  affair  was  boundless.  A  requisi- 
tion came  on  from  the  executive  of  Carolina,  demanding  the  surrender  of 
Nixon  Curry.  The  governor  of  Arkansas  published  an  additional  r^ 
ward  for  the  arrest  of  John  Hill ;  and  thus  betwixt  the  two  fires,  the  vio- 
tim's  chance  seemed  perfectly  hopeless.  * 

Hill's  conduct  in  the  crisis  was  prompt  and  fearless  as  ever.  Pack- 
ing up  hastily,  he  set  out  with  his  wife  and  children,  in  a  common  moving 
wagon,  for  Upper  Arkansas,  where  he  knew  of  a  band  of  desperadoes 
that  he  believed  would  protect  him.  He  was  overhauled  at  Conway 
Court-House  by  two  hundred  men  in  pursuit,  all  thoroughly  armed,  and 
Bomeof  them  renowned  "  fighters."  Hill  saw  their  approach  op  the  distant 
prnirie,  and  with  his  dreadful  double-barrel— that  xure  death-deater  to 
either  man  or  beast,  within  the  range  of  two  hundred  yards — instantly 
marched  to  meet  his  foes.  This  incredible  bravery,  joined  to  the  fear 
bi'fore  inspired  by  his  desperation,  affected  the  advancing  troops  with 
such  an  unaccountable  panic,  that  the  whole  two  hundred  sought  safety 
in  a  disgracefully  rapid  flight. 

Several  other  attempts  were  made  to  capture  the  dangerous  ontlaw,  ' 
«ll  alike  ending  either  in  ludicrous  or  bloody  failures.  In  the  meantime 
Hill's  character  and  conduct  underwent  a  complete  change.  Forced  to 
be  always  on  the  look-out,  and,  therefore,  unable  to  follow  any  steady 
bu»ine'4S  in  order  to  support  his  family,  be  resorted  to  the  gaming-talde. 
lie  learoiid  also  to  indulge  in  the  fiery  stimulus  of  ardent  drink,  and  his 
disposition,  necessarily  soured  by  recent  events,  became  quarrelsome  in 
the  extreme.  Perhaps  there  never  was  a  man,  excepting  only  that 
Napoleon  of  duellists,  James  Bowie,  who  was  so  heartily  dreaded.  I  have 
myself  seen  persons  nf  undoubted  courage  turn  pale  merely  at  the  ap- 
pearance of  Hill's  gigantic  form,  broadly  betted  and  bristling  with  pi^ 
tola.  He  was  wnykid  and  shot  at  i  number  of  limes,  yel  eiill  escaped 
without  a  scar.  Bj|^t  this  could  be  considered  no  wonder  ;  for  even  brave 
men's  haoda  shook  when  they  saw  him,  and  shaking  haoda  generally 
make  very  poor  shots.  ' 

During  tlie  September  term,  1^4:),  of  the  Circuit  Court  for  Pope 
county,  in  which  Hill  resided,  he  got  out  of  bed  one  morning  uncom- 
monly  gloomy,  and,  while  at  the  breakfast  table,  suddenly  burst  into  tears. 
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"What  is  the  malter,  mydesrl"  asked  Lucy — that  beautiful  Luc;, 
who  had  formertj  left  her  wealthy  home  in  Caroiioa  for  ihe  robber  and 
robber's  cave.  • 

"  I  bave  bad  a  dreadful  dream,"  answered  the  busbaud,  sbuddering  at 
the  recollection  ;  "  I  saw  George  Strong  in  my  steep,  and  he  kissed  me 
with  his  pale  lips,  that  burned  like  fire,  and  smelled  of  sulphur.  I  am 
Bure  I  Bhall  die  before  sunset." 

"  Then  do  not  go  to  court,  to-day,"  said  the  wife,  in  accents  of  earnest 
entreaty. 

"  But  I  will,"  replied  the  husband  firmly.  "When  a  man's  time  is 
come,  he  cannot  hide  from  death ;  beside,  it  would  be  the  act  of  a  c:>ward 
to  do  so,  if  one  possess  the  power."  Then  addressing  his  son.  a  fine  in- 
telliTent  boj  of  thirteen,  he  continued,  "  Bilt,  jou  see  my  gun  !"  pointing 
his  finger  as  he  spoke  to  the  great  double-barrel  hanging  on  buck-horns 
over  the  door;  "  practice  with  that  every  morning,  and  the  day  you  are 
sixteen,  shoot  the  loads  of  both  barrels  into  the  man  who  will  this  day 
kill  your  father." 

"  Yonder  comes  Mose  Howard  ;  he  will  protect  you.  Pa,"  remarked 
Hary,  Hill's  eldest  daughter,  a  lovely  girl  of  fifteen,  who  was  to  be  mar- 
ried the  next  day  to  the  youth  then  approaching. 

Mill  and  H'lward  departed ;  Lucy  with  tears,  and  Mary  blushing,  both 
catling  oat  as  they  left  the  gate.  "  Take  good  care  of  him.  Muse,  and  be 
sure  and  bring  him  back  to  night." 

"  Nerer  fear."  answered  the  youth,  with  a  laogh ;  "  Hill  will  never  die 
tiU  I  kill  him." 

"  Then  he  will  live  forever,"  retorted  Mary,  laughing  alsa 

As  Boon  aathe  friends  reached  ibe  village.  Hill  began  to  drink  deeply, 
and  manifesie()  more  than  ordinary  anxiety  fur  a  combat,  insulting  every 
body  that  crossed  his  path  ;  and  all  the  youth's  entreaties  failed  to  pacify 
him.  At  last,  the  desperado  swore  that  he  would  clear  the  couri-huuse ; 
and  immediately  entering,  with  a  furious  countenance,  and  a  threat  as  to 
his  purpose, — judge,  lawyers,  jury  and  spectatorG  made  a  general  rush  for 
the  door.  One  old  drunken  man  alone  did  not  run  ae  fast  as  Hill  wished, 
and  he  sprang  on  the  imbecile  wretch,  and  commenced  beating  him  un- 
mercifully. 

Howard  then  caught  hold  of  hi^  future  father-in-law,  {alas  I  who  was 
never  to  be  !)  and  attempted  to  pull  him  away. 

With  eyes  red,  and  glaring  like  a  mad  dog.  Hill  instantly  turned  upon 
his  friend,  and  with  a  single  blow  of  his  hsl  felled  him  to  the  floor; 
then  following  up  the  violent  act,  he  leaped  on  the  youth,  and  began  a 
most  ferocious  battery.  In  vain  How.ird  endeavored  to  escape,  crying 
out  in  tones  of  beseeching  horror,  "For  Go(!'s  sake,  cease  I  tiill,  don't 
you  know  mo  T — Your  friend  Mose  !  Remember  Mary  !"  Hill's  ang» 
only  increased,  til)  finally,  he-threw  his  hand  (o  his  belt,  and  clutched  a 

Eistol.  And  then  Howard's  blood  also  boiled,  and  he  resolved  to  fight  for 
is  life.  He  was  of  as  powerful  a  frame  as  the  other, — the  only  person 
in  all  Arkansas  to  be  compared  with  the  desperado  in  physical  strength. 
Howard  grasped  the  barrel  of  the  pistol  as  Hill  cocked  it,  and  tbe 
weapon  exploded  in  their  hands  without  injury.  Once  more  they 
clenched,  and  the  most  dreadful  struggle  ensued  ever  witnessed  in  the 
west  The  advantage  ehified  from  one  side  to  the  other  for  the  space  of 
five  minutes,  till  both  were  bathed  in  streams  of  their  own  blood.    Even 
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the  by-stantiers,  looking  od  through  ihe  windows  of  the  log  court-house, 
wereetruck  with  wonder  and  awe.  At  length,  while  writhing  and  twist- 
ing  like  two  raging  serpents,  the  handle  of  Hill's  huge  bowie  knife, 
uiilhought  of  previously,  protruded  from  beneath  his  hunting-shirL  Both 
saw  it  at  the  same  lime,  aiid  both  altempied  to  grasp  it.  Howard  suc- 
ceeded ;  quick  as  lightning  he  drew  the  keen  blade  from  its  scabbard,  and 
sheathed  it  up  to  the  hilt  in  the  bosom  of  hia  friend  and  his  Mary's 
father. 

"The  dream  is  fulfilled,"  exclaimed  Hill,  with  a  smile  of  strange 
sweetness,  that  remained  on  his  features  e»en  after  he  was  a  cMpse.  He 
then  sank  down,  and  expired  without  a  groan. 

Howard  gazed  on  him  there  as  he  lay,  with  that  singular  smile  on  his 
face,  and  his  glazed  eyes  open.  And  then,  awaking  with  a  start,  as  if 
from  some  horrible  vision  of  the  night,  the  poor,  unhappy  youth,  fell 
headlong  on  the  body  of  bis  friend,  crying  in  tones  that  melted  many  a 
hardened  spectator  into  tears,  "Great  God  I  what  have  I  done?"  He 
kissed  the  clammy  lips  of  the  dead  ;  wet  his  cheeks  with  a  rain  of  una-  . 
Tailing  sorrow;  essayed  to  staunch  the  bloody  wound  with  his  handker- 
chief;  and  then,  apparently  satisfied  that  alt  was  over,  sprang  upon  his 
ffeet,  with  a  shout,  or  more  properly  a  scream, — "  Farewell,  Mary,  your 
father  is  gone,  and  I  atn  going  wiih  him  ;"  and  turning  the  point  of  ihe 
gory  knife  towards  his  own  breast,  would  have  plunged  it  into  bis  heart, 
had  he  not  been  prevented  by  the  by-standers,  who  had  now  crowded  into 
the  room. 

The  same  evening  Mose  Howard  disappeared,  and  was  heard  of  no 
more  for  nearly  two  years,  when  a  horse-trader  brought  back  word  that 
be  had  seen  him  in  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

When  the  shocking  news  reached  Hill's  family,  the  beautiful  Marj 
burst  into  a  wild  laugh.  She  is  now  in  the  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  at 
New-Orleans. 

Had  we  been  inditing  a  tale  of  romance,  we  would  have  paused  with 
a  preceding  page ;  but  literal  truth  compels  us  to  record  another  fact 
equally  characteristic,  both  as  to  the  chief  actors  and  the  backwoods 
theatre  of  the  main  tragedy. 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  the  fallen  desperado  had  enjoined  it  on  hia 
son  to  slay  the  slayer  of  his  father  on  the  day  he  should  arrive  ai 
sixteen.  Without  any  such  charge,  vengeance  would  have  been  consid- 
ered by  that  boy  as  a  sacred  duty  ;  for  on  the  frontiers,  the  widows  of 
the  slain  teach  vengeance  to  their  children,  and  occasionally  execute  il 
themselves ! 

Accordingly,  Bill  Hill  practised  with  his  father's  gun  every  day  for 
two  successive  years,  and  this  even  before  he  had  any  rumor  as  to  the 
place  of  Howard's  refuge.  He  then  learned  that  ijfB  foe  was  in  Texas, 
and  two  months  before  he  was  sixteen  setout  to  hunt  him  up. 

At  the  end  of  four  menihs  Bill  Hill  came  back,  and  hanging  up  the 
double-barrels  in  their  old  buck-horn  rack,  answered  his  mother's  en- 
quiring look, — "  Mother,  Mose  is  dead  ;  I  let  him  have  both  loads. 
'Though  I  cried  before  I  done  it,  and  afierwards,  too  ;  he  looked  so  miser- 
able, pale,  and  bony  as  a  skeleton." 

"Poor  Mose  I"  said  the  mother,  weeping;  "  but  it  could  not  be  helped. 
The  BOD  of  such  a  brave  man  as  Nixon  Curry  must  never  b«  called  m 
coward,  and  beudee  it  was  ytmr  father's  order." 
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The  subject  of  Education,  in  all  its  bearings  and  r bid ifi cations,  is  as  in- 
teresting and  important  as  it  is  extensive.  In  every  age  it  has  had  ilsfrienda 
and  advocates,  as  well  as  its  enemies  and  oppnsers — tlie  latter  slowly  but 
perceptibly  diminishing  as  civilizaiion  has  advanced  ;  until  at  length  in 
these  times,  Tew  persons  of  common  intelligence  and  reflection  can  be  found 
in  our  country,  who  do  not  advise  universal  education  of  some  particular 
kind,  and  under  some  general  and  well-organized  system.  So  much  has" 
been  well  said  and  better  written  by  eminent  and  excellent  individuals  on 
the  subject,  that  it  seems  unnecessary  to  say  more,  and  a  work  of  superer- 
rogation  to  attempt  to  add  even  a  mite  to  the  previous  stock  of  knowledge. 
But,  though  this  be  perfectly  true,  and  the  information  is  in  exigence, 
still,  circumstances  frequently  arise  when  a  precise  kind  is  wanied,'~and 
not  being  at  hand,  it  becomes  desirable  to  have  it  prepared  anew,  and  pre- 
sented to  our  perusal  in  periodical  publications,  lest  we  neglect  the  occa- 
einn  which  demands  its  reiteration,  and  so  hinder  the  onward  course  of 
education,  and  the  social,  moral  and  raeutal  elevation  of  the- great  fauman 
family. 

We  perceive  bjlhe  newspapers  that  one  of  these  exigences  will  shortly 
occur,  in  the  form  of  a  national  convention,  for  the  discussion  of  niattera 
appertaining  to  and  connected  vtith  our  common  school  organizations, 
which  is  to  be  held  in  the  city  of  Philailelphia  on  the22dof  August  inst. ; 
and  it  is  in  view  of  this  meeting,  and  with  the  impression  thai  the  ques- 
tion of  introducing  religious  instruction  into  the  schools,  and  amalgamat- 
ing it  with  the  genera]  routine  of  education,  will  be  discussed,  that  we 
Tenture  to  olfer  some  remarks  and  reasonings.  Whilst  we  claim  to  speak 
and  write  what  we  consider  truth  in  the  candid  examination  of  any  ques- 
tion relative  to  the  public  welfare,  in  a  respectful  manner,  and  in  the 
spirit  of  kindness  and  free  inquiry,  we  most  cheerfully  grant  the  same 
right  to  any  and  all  others,  whether  they  agree  or  disagree  with  our  seit- 
timents  and  opinions.  And  wc  would  distinctly  state,  in  the  outset,  that 
we  belong  to  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  that  any  rem;irka 
which  we  may  make  respecting  clergymen  and  religion  in  the  course  of 
this  article,  are  intended  solely  to  illustrate  our  opinions  and  the  positions 
taken,  and  not  out  of  the  least  disrespect  to  any  portion  of  the  clerical 
community,  or  to  any  religious  denomination. 

In  the  performance  of  this  self-imposed  duty,  it  will  not  be  requisite  for 
us  to  prove,  by  lengthened  arguments  and  statistical  evidence,  that  edu- 
cation improves  and  expands  tiie  moral  and  intellectual  facjilties  of  man- 
kind, or  that  it  promotes  virtue  and  lessens  vice.  The  criminal  calendars 
of  this  republic  ajid  the  nations  of  Europe,  sufliciently  demonstrate  that  a 
very  large  majoriry  of  all  crimin.ils  consist  of  such  portions  ofsociely  as 
are  very  partially  and  totally  uneducated,  and  exhibit  thereby  the  evils  of 
ignorance  and  tlie  good  of  enlightenment.  True,  we  ought  not  to  place  all 
the  blame  of  the  poverty,  depravity,  and  crime,  which  we  find  recorded 
in  the  criminal  annals  of  any  country,  and  daily  witness,  to  the  account 
of  ignorance  alone;    for  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  it  vaty  be  clearly 
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traced  tothe deapoliam  ors'^IC-iDiereBt — to unjustiRable avarice  and  ambitioii 
on  the  part  of  kings  and  governments,  who  enact  unequal  and  wicked 
laws,  rn  order  to  enrich  ihemaeUes  b;  pauperizing  and  degrading  the  hud 
working,  low-living  millions  of  their  rellow-mottals.  Still,  we  perceive 
enough,  by  palpable  and  direct  evidence,  to  convince  us  »f  the  bad  effects 
of  ignorance  and  the  advantages  of  education,  to  stimulate  the  middle 
an<T  upper  sections  of,  and  indeed  all,  our  people,  to  promote  its  extension 
and  effectiveness  to  the  utmost  of  their  power.  Yet,  for  nil  this,  there  ate 
anme  persons,  even  in  the  United  States  of  America,  and  in  the  year 
eighteen  hundred  and  forty-nine,  who  object  to  the  scholastic  instruction 
of  the  masses  ;  but  upon-  inquiring  into,  and  reasoning  upon,  their  argu- 
ments for  so  doing,  we  invariably  find  them  of  a  selfish,  narrow'minded 
•character,  unworthy  of  themselves,  their  country,  and  the  limes  iu  which 
we  live.  This  claaa  of  citizens  are.  fortunately,  however,  comparatively 
■  small  proportion  of  our  aggregate  population.  And  we  hope  they  are 
annually  decreasing  in  numbers  and  in^uence  ;  for  ihey  are  analogous  in 
their  views  and  feelings  to  the  overbearing  and  tyrannical  BOvereigDS  and 
aristocracies  of  Eurc^e. 

Such  of  us  who  can  look  hack  and  call  to  mind  the  nature  of  a  common 
education,  the  plans  of  teachiilg,  and  the  very  inferior  qualifications  of 
schoolmasters  and  mistresses  forty  years  ago,  will  remember  with  som^ 
what  of  shame  and  regret  the  inefficiency  of  the  schools  of  those  days; 
and  we«ee  cause  for  joy.  and  congratulatioua,  and  hope,  on  contemplatitig 
the'vast  progress  which  has  been  made,  the  improvements  to  be  made,  and 
the  advantages  thus  secured  to  the  present  and  succeeding  generations. 
For  us,  who  live  under  republican  institution-',  this  is  a  most  cheering 
circumstance,  for  it  is  acknowledged  on  every  hand  by  the  enlightened 
and  reflecting,  that  true  republican  government  cani:ot  be  of  long  con- 
tinuance, or  happy  and  blessed  in  ils  repulis.  unless  the  bulk  of  the  people 
are  well  and  rightly  educated,  atid  are  also  virtuously  independent.  The 
people  of  a  rapublic.  in  order  to  insure  ils  permanency,  must  not  only 
know  wherein  true  and  equitable  government  consists,  and  have  the  de- 
termination to  act  honestly  and  independently  in  the  performance  of  their 
political  duties,  but  they  should  also  be  socially  in  such  comfortable  circum- 
stances as  will  pUce  them  above  ihe  fe^ir  ofscant  and  want,  and  the  tempta- 
tions of  corrupt  and  vicious  leaders.  The  ever  to  be  respected  and  com- 
mended fathersofour  republic  saw  this  and  felt  its  importance,  and  inconse- 
quence used  such  means  as  were  within  their  power  for  the  mental  improve- 
ment of  the  people.  Our  immediate  predecessors  imitated  their  example 
with  praiseworthy  zeal  and  wonderful  success  ;  and  we  are  wisely  follow- 
ing in  their  steps,  as  is  distinctly  indicated  by  the  rapid  spread  of  our  public 
school  system,  and  the  desire  evinced  fi>r  its  improvement  and  well-being 
by  the  notiScation  of  the  approaching  convention. 

But  if  we  look  with  attention  nt  the  histories  of  monarchical  nations, 
we  readily  pe'rccive  that  it  is  by  quite  an  opposite  policy  that  they  have 
been  governed,  and  that  ihe  millions  of  oppressed  humanity  have  been 
kept  in  ignorance,  subjection,  and  degradation,  by  the  superior  knowledge 
and  tact  of  a  few.  Russia,  and  almost  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  old  world, 
even  at  this  very  period,  amply  corroborate  the  truth  nf  this  statement 
And  we  know  from  our  daily  observation,  and  the  experience  of  past 
times,  how  apt  individuals  of  extra  knowledge  and  intelligence,  especially 
when  held  in  association  with  wealth,  are  to  become  vain,  presumptuoas 
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and  arbitrary.  They  appear  to  forget  that  in  ninely'iiiae  cases  out  of 
every  hundred,  they  do  not  owe  their  elevated  positinus,  richeti,  aad  ad- 
Tant.'iges,  to  their  own  industry,  economy,  self-denial,  and  higher  natu- 
ral talents,  hat  to  the  fusiering  care,  pruitencc  and  liberality  of  their  pro- 
genitors. Thus  it  has  been  throu);)]  all  past  ag^es,  end  thus  it  is  now, 
with  some  soul-stirring  and  brilliant  exceptions.  Men  huve  aaed  their 
wealth  and  power  for  ihe  purpose  of  graliiying  an  ambitious,  arbitrary, 
and  arariciousdisposition,  Biid  ihe  enslaving  and  pauperizing  their  fel- 
low- mortals,  whose  only  faiitia,  or  rather  misfortunes,  were  ignorance  and 
{wverty,  which  theydid  oot  originate  and  bring  upon  themselves,  and  had 
no  power  to  alter. 

Such,  then,  are  and  have  ever  been  the  opposers  of  progress  and  of 
noiversal  education  ;  and  the  reasons  are  obvious  ;  -they  know  that  it  is 
much  easier  to  keep  down,  to  deceive,  and  to  lead  an  ignorant  ami  un- 
cultivated than  an  instructed  and  reasoning  population;  they  know  and 
fed  what  it  is  that  constitutes  their  superiority,  and  that  if  the  multitudes 
of  mankind  are  raised  to  a  stale  of  enlightennient  and  rationality,  the  days 
ofiheirpower  and  ascendancy  are  numbpred.  These  observations  are 
forcibly  illustrated  in  the  case  of  Great  Britain.  In  that  country  the 
various  monarchs  and  arisiocracies,  and  hierarchy,  beneficed  and  general 
clergy  of  the  established  church,  have  almost  invariably  acted  in  concert 
to  keep  the  people  in  ignorance  and  subjection.  Although  that  industri- 
ous, ingenious,  and  patient  population  is  now  suffering  and  groaning  un- 
der the  combined  oppressions  of  evil  rulers  and  an  unchristian  church 
clergy,  yet  they  have  the  temerity,  up  to  this  very  hour,  to  oppose,  both 
secretly  and  openly,  the  organization  and  establishment  of  a  national 
system  of  secular  education.  That  this  is  a  fact,  we  learn,  indisputably, 
from  recent  information  from  England  ;  and  it  is  specifically  exernplified 
in  the  action  which'tlie  clergy  look  about  three  months  ago  in  opposition 
to  the  Lancaster  School  Association  ;  the  nature  of  which  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  brief  sketch  of  the  proceeding. — A  laige  number  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  county  of  Lancashire,  seeing  and  feeling  the  neces- 
sity of  adoptinj;  some  measures  for  the  general  education  of  the  workmg 
classes,  formed  an  association  for  this  purpose,  denominated  The  Lanca- 
■hlre  Public  School  Association  The  head-quarters  of  this  associaiion 
are  in  Manchester,  and  the  leading  men  are  well  known  for  their  inieili- 
gence,  respectability,  morality,  devotion  to  religion,  and  an  expanded  be- 
nevolence, and  are  attached  to  various  churches  of  professing  Christians. 
Finding,  however,  that  iheir  means  and  exertions  were  quite  inadequate 
to  the  objects  in  view,  they  called  a  public  meeting,  with  the  intention  of 
sending  a  petition  to  Parliament,  asking  for  a  law  to  empower  the  people 
of  Lancashire  to  esiablisb  a  public  school'system,  similar  to  that  of  the 
city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,  and  to  be  supported  in  the  same  manner. 
In  order  thai  the  clergy  might  have  no  occasion  to  complain  of  a  respect- 
ful attention  not  being  shown  them,  and  to  obtain  their  approbation  and 
support,  they  were  specially  notified  as  to  when  and  where  the  meeting 
was  to  take  place,  and  of  its  precise  intentions  and  objects  Instead, 
however,  of  allending  the  meeting  to  aid  so  good  a  cause,  (be  Church  of 
England  ministers  in  the  vicinity  of  Manchester,  where  it  was  held,  from 
Ihe  highest  to  the  lowest,  with  a  very  few  dissenting  clergymen,  and  a 
consiJarablebody  of  theold  tory  party,  assembled,  and  with  the  most  elo- 
quent speaker,  and  first-rate  laclician,  the  Kev.  Hugh  Stowell,  as  their 
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leader  and  spokesman,  defeated  the  object  of  the  meeting,  under  the  spe- 
cious plea  ibat  religiuua  instruclioa  was  not  included  in  the  proposed 

The  Lancashire  FublicSchool  Association  proposed  toestablish  a  sys- 
tem of  secular  educuiion  for  ibe  laboring  classes,  and  all  others  wha 
might  choose  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  which  would  enable  the  children 
now  growing  up  to  obtain,  at  the  public  expejise,  plain  and  useful  learning, 
including  sound  mornlity.  But  this  wnuld  not  do  for  beneficed,  plurality, 
and  sinecure  clergymeUi  and  the  other  Bupportera  of  the  powers  that  be 
and  things  as  they  are  ;  for  they  are  well  aware,  that  educating  the  masses 
will  lead  them  to  acquire  so  much  general  and  political  knowledge  as  to 
bring  about  a  speedy  and  searching  reformation  in  both  church  and 
■tale.  They  therefore  dodge  the  question,  by  professing  to  be  anxious  to 
do  all  they  can  for  the  institution  of  an  universal  system  of  religious  edu- 
cation, by  which  they  intimate  that  the  people  mu.sC  be  taxed  to  build 
school -houses,  provide  books,  and  pay  teachers,  superintendants,  and  all 
other  charges ;  the  whole  to  be  under  their  management  and  control. 
The  education  thus  graciously  vouchsafed  to  be  bestowed  by  moiliet 
church  upon  the  people,  would  consist  of  reading  primary  books  of  a  reli- 
gious nature,  a  little  writing  to  enable  them  to  sign  their  names  at  mar- 
riages and  baptisms,  well  grounded  in  the  church  catechism,  forms,  and 
ordinances  j»and  the  imperative  duties  of  passive  obedience  to  superiors, 
reverential  humility  towards  the  clergy  and  the  church,  and  unadulterated 
loyalty.  This  is  the  kind  of  education  which  an  aristocratic,  avaricious, 
luxurious  and  comp'aratively  idle  clergy  would  fain  institute  as  a  boon  to 
the  starving  millions  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  !  and,  doubl  lens,  as  the 
inferior  orders  of  that  religious  body  would  fill  the  office  of  teacheis.  the 
children  in  the  schools  would  be  occasionally  admonished  to  icHrn  pa- 
tience, endurance  in  their  troubles,  afflictions,  and  privations,  and  to  bear 
with  meek  resignation  the  lot  which  it  has  pleased  Almighty  God  to  give' 
them  ;  in  fact,  humbly  to  do  their  duty  "  in  that  state  of  life  to  which  it 
had  pleased  iicni  to  call  them;"  and  making  the  poor,  oppressed,  credu- 
lous folks  believe,  that  the  effecia  of  bad  governments  and  wicked  laws 
are  [he  dispensations  of  divine  providence. 

The  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England;  as  a  whole,  have  never  been 
prominent  in  the  cause  of  education,  for  until  recently  they  have  not 
moved  much  in  the  question.  -They  did  not  even  come  into  the  Sunday 
'School  enterprise  until  far  on  in  the  day ;  and  although  they  now  profess 
with  solemn  earnestness  to  be  desirous  of  establishing  a  general  system  of 
religious  education,  it  is  evidently  only  hoodwinking  ;  for  if  they  were  sin- 
cere, they  would  immediately  cause  the  enormous  incomes  of  Archbishops, 
Bishops,  Deans,  andniber  clergy,  to  be  reduced  lo  a  Christian  standard, 
and  appropriate  the  surplus  to  building  and  establishing  schools.  But  this 
they  have  not  done,  nor  have  they  intimated  any  wish  for  so  beneficial  a 
reformation;  nor  have  they  ever  promulgated. any  scheme  for  giving  the 
population  even  a  religious  education,  to  be  supported  by  tnsaiion. 
This  sudden  advocacy  of  the  education  of  the  masses  by  the  clergy,  is 
plainly  one  of  pretence  only  ;  and  by  feigning  to  be  anxious  to  eslnhli^h  a 
system  of  religious  in  opposition  to  secular  education,  they  have  defeated 
the  elforts  of  the  Lancashire  school  association,  and,  as  they  think,  hare 
staved  oR'the  evil  day  to  a  more  convenient  season. 

But  giving  them  credit  for  sincerity,  which  they  do  not  deserve,  tbey 
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know  right  well  that  any  plan  ortheir's  having  that  object  in  view  is  not 
practicnble,  because  on  its  being  publicly  ngiiated  and  brnughi  bernre 
the  Hiiiise  of  Commons,  Methodists,  and  Presb^ierians,  and  Ctmgrega- 
tionalista,  an<]  Baptiste,  and  Unitarians,  and  Swedenborgians,  cum  multit 
aiiis,  would  oppose  it  with  all  their  might,  and  insist  upon  having  the  same 
.  privilege  of  teaching  in  the  schools  their  creeds,  aiid  ordinances,  arid 
forms  of  church  government,  and  modes  of  worship  as  ihe  Churchmen. 
This  would  give  rise  to  such  a  storm  of  angry  disputes  and  conientions, 
that  no  scheme  would  be  agreed  upon ;  and  the  very  thing,  viz.,  Christian 
religion,  they  all  pretend  to  be  so  anxious  to  teach  others,  they  would 
themselves  omit  to  exemplify — showing  to  the  world  that  the;  were  not 
heartily  bent  upon  inculcating  practical  Christianity  by  their  lives  and 
teaching!),  but  that  each  denomination  was  striving  for  the  spread  of  iU 
particular  doctrines,  and  the  increase  of  its  power  and  influence.  The 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  however,  are  not  singuhir  in  their  op- 
position to  secular  education,  for  some  of  those  attnched  to  other  bodies 
of  professing  Christians  do  the  same,  on  the  ground  that  it  has  a  tendency, 
unless  accompanied  by  religious  instruction,  to  produce  infidelity  and 
atheism.  This  objection  obviously  arises  from  fenr- — fear  as  they  would 
have  it  understood — lest  the  people  should  retrograde  in  civilization  and 
Christianity,  and  assumes  that  ministera  of  religion  are  all  Christians,  both 
by  word  and  deed.  As  we  have  a  large  number  of  citizens,  both  cleri- 
cal and  lay,  within  our  own  borders,  who  hold  similar  opinions  and  like 
views  of  education,  it  may  not  he  out  of  place  or  improper  in  other  res- 
pects, to  inquire  very  briefly  how  far  they  are  right,  and  if  these  fears 
and  objections  do  not  to  a  considerable  extent  originate  in  t^ome  other 
way. 

Religion,  whatever  its  nnme,  creed,  ceremonies,  and  organizations, 
has,  so  far  in  the  world's  history  and  progress,  been  used  in  the  main  as 
sn  instrument  for  enabling  governments  to  keep  populations  in  ignorance 
and  subjection;  the  priesthood,  and  armies  and  ntivics,  acting  in  union 
with  emperors,  kings,  nobles,  and  aristocracies.  This  has  been  a  peculiar 
feature  in  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  various  pans  of  tlie  world  ;  and 
it  is  not  much  leas  so  in  the  case  of  the  established  Protestant  Church  <}f 
Qreal  Britain  and  Ireland.  Whenever  the  people  of  England  have  pe- 
titioned and  agitated  for  reforms  and  more  liberty,  the  clergy,  both  high 
and  low,  have  always  sided  with  the  great  and  powerful,  and  against  the 
elevation  of  the  masses.  If,  as  the  bulk  of  the  ministers  of  religion  as- 
eert,  their  teachings  will  render  the  great  multitude  of  degraded  human- 
ity comfortable,  good  and  happy,  then  the  Catholic,  population  of  Ireland 
and  the  Protestant  laboring  classes  of  England,  ought  to  he  pre-eminently 
so ;  for  hitherto  they  have  had  very  little  but  religious  education.  That 
they  are  not  so,  is  well-known,  and  the  fact  needs  no  evidence  or  argu- 
ments to  prove  it.  In  Spain,  in  Mexico,  in  Italy,  and  in  Ireland,  the 
people  are,  and  have  been  for  a  lon^  time,  under  the  c.ire,  instruction, 
and  guidance  of  the  clergy;  and  what  do  we  find  in  those  countries] 
We  see  bad  government,  unjust  and  partial  laws,  the  greatest  amount  of 
ignorance,  the  least  energy,  self-re.'pect,  and  morality,  and  the  most  de- 
plorable poverty,  misery  and  degradation.  On  the  other  hand,  io  these 
United  Ktates,  where  school  education  is  very  properly  divested  of  reli-  ■ 
gious  instruction  and  clerical  authority,  and  where  the  laws  are  more  equi- 
table, weGnd  a  fund  of  general  intelligence,  active  industry,  social  cum- 
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forts,  hoA  individual  freedom  and  eoergj,  unequaled  in  any  countrj  oo 
the  globe. 

In  reasoning  upon  the  subject  of  religious  inHimction  forming  a  part 
of  the  stuitiea  and  duties  of  day  schools,  we  are  Decessarily  obliged  to 
mention  ministers  of  religion  ;  but  we  do  it  with  no  disrespectful  fedii)|{, 
either  towards  them  nr  their  churches  and  creeds.  We  would  gladly 
throw  a  veil  over  the  atruciiiea  and  follies  which  many  of  them  have 
committed  in  by-gone  days,  and  the  faults  and  failings  of  some  in  our 
time.  They  are  but  men;  and  owing  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  their 
studies,  and  the  bias  of  thoir  minds  thereby  induced,  they  are  but  too  apt 
to  forget,  and  not  sufficiently  careful  to  comprehend,  the  vast  importance 
of  iostituting  and  maintaining  equal  and  just  civil  laws,  ao  as  to  prevent 
the  educated  and  unprincipled  from  preying  upon  the  labors  of  the  in- 
dustrious classes,  and  thus  reducing  them  to  the  lowest  condition  of  life. 
Hundreds  and  thousands  of  our  most  valuable  fellowcitizens,  with  their 
wives  and  families,  have  been  reduced  to  beggary  and  BtarTBlion  at  vari- 
ous times,  by  partial  and  diiihoneal  legislation  ;  and  then,  driven  by  despe- 
ration to  drunkeoneBB,  irreligion,  and  crime.  Let  ministers  of  religion 
go  lo  the  houses  of  well-meaning,  industrious,  oui-of-wnrk,  poverty- 
stricken,  starving  families,  and  offer  them  the  consolations  of  religion,  and 
they  will  find  them  regardless ofsuuh  comfort — vastly  preferring  bread  and 
cheese,  and  remuneralingemployment,  to  thebest  advice,  the  most  eloquent 
soul-stirring  sermons,  and  the  most  earnest  Hud  sincere  prayers.  They 
cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  fact,  that  when  the  minds,  and  faculties,  and 
energies  of  laboring  men  ere  bound  down  and  held  fast  by  super aiitionB, 
fallacies,  ignorance,  and  bad  laws,  which  make  a  few  rich  and  many 
poor — that  they  become  discontented  and  reckless,  are  fsr  from  Christian- 
ity, and  have  no  taste  and  relish  for  religion  and  its  blessings.  In  the 
aggregate,  clergymen  appear  to  think,  that  in  their  cases,  and  in  our  land, 
religion  and  politics  are  inconsistent — and  not  only  so,  but  fancy  that  the 
bulk  of  the  population  ought  not  to  have  much  hand  in  political  affairs, 
because  of  their  ignorance  ;  and  that  legislation  shonld  be  led  to  the  in- 
telligent, rich,  and  influential,  and  used  for  their  aggrandizement,  on  the 
vain  and  foolish  supposition  that  they  can  and  will  find  employment  for, 
and  maintain  in  a  comfortable  condition,  the  hard  working  millions.  How 
such  notions  have  succeeded  when  put  in  practice,  is  fully  exemplified  in 
the  case  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  where  the  system  has  been  acted 
upon  for  many  years.  We  hold  no  such  sentiments,  and  ardently  desire 
never  to  see  our'  citizens  placed  in  such  a  degraded  and  pauperized  por- 
tion as  the  people  of  that  country  now  are.  We  hold  that  our  citizens 
rmisl  be  educated,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  them  to  fulfil  rightly 
their  pill ilical  duties,  So  far  from  religion  and  politics  being  incompati- 
bly they  seem  lo  us  to  have  an  inseparable  connexion,  not  formed  into 
disgraceful  and  monopolizing  institutions  of  church  and  slate,  like 
England,  but  by  educating  the  population,  and  so  fitting  them  for  the 
readier  and  better  reception  of  religious  truths.  We  hold,  that  if  men 
be  truly  religious,  and  properly  educated  far  making  efficient  citizens, 
they  must  of  necessity  be  political  also.  In  the  Old  Testament  it  is  pre- 
dicted concerning  Christ,  that  he  was  to  be  not  only  a  spiritual  Saviour, 
'  but  a  tempnral  one  also;  that  he  was  to  open  the  prison  doors,  to  loneen 
the  bonds  of  the  captive,  and  let  the  oppressed  go  free.  And  in  the  New 
Teatantent,  wa  are  t<dd  not  to  be  slothful  id  business  (all  our^duties ;)  to 
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do  as  we  would  be  done  by ;  to  love  our  neighbor  as  ounelvea .;  and  to  do 
jusllf,  love  mercv,  and  wulk  l.umbl;  beroreGod.  Weil,  then,  if  we  see 
our  fellow-mortals  by  hundreds,  and  thousands,  snd  mMlions,  kept  in  i^ 
uorance  and  made  poor,  and  miserable,  and  irrcligiovt,  by  laws  which  are 
founded  upon  policy,  expediency,  and  fraud,  ought  we  not — ought  not 
ministers  of  religion  especially,  to  do  all  ihey  can  in  a  peaceable  and  legal 
manner,  to  obtain  a  speedy  and  effectual  refoi'm  of  such  an  unjust  and  op- 
pressive system.  If  we  read,  and  observe  with  altenlion,  and  ihen  reflect 
upon  the  information  thus  acquired,  we  have  no  difficulty  in  discovering, 
that  where  private  causes  make  one  man  or  family  miserable,  public  and 
gofernmeatat  aciiona  make  a  thousand  so ;  and  that  where  even  the  pro- 
pensities nnd  evil  passions  of  the  poor  and  ignorant,  and  which  some  reli- 
gious teachers  attribute  to  the  power  of  Satan  and  man's  innate  depravity, 
bring  down  upon  them  and  their  families  calamities  of  many  and  grievous 
kinds,  the  workings  of  mal-govcrnment  do  the  same  in  a  ten-fold  degree, 
and  are  mostly  the  cause  and  parents  of  the  evils  themselves.  Bad  gov- 
ernments, which  enact  special  laws  for  the  benefit  and  aggrandisement  of 
particular  persons,  parties,  and  trades,  primate  inebriety  and  crime,  by 
making  the  Inboring  classes  poor,  dependent,  and  desperate.  Bad  gov- 
ernmenls,  by  keeping  (he  people  in  ignorance,  by  heavy  laxalion,  by  ac- 
oumul  a  ling  large  state  debts  in  the  pursuit  of  selfish  and  sectional  interests, 
and  by  restrictions  on  both  home  and  foreign  trade,  bring  upon  the  people 
more  poverty,  and  depravity,  and  crime,  than  all  private  causes  put  toge- 
ther. Wesay,  therefore,  thai  to  ameliorate  these  things,  by  endeavoring 
to  obtain  honest  rulers  and  laws,  based  upon  the  everlasting  principles  of 
truth  and  justice,  is  a  religious  as  well  asa  political  duty — a  duty  equally 
biuding  upon  clergy  and  laymen ;  for  by  a  due  performance  of  it,  we  should 
be  teaching  Christianity  by  our  works,  in  addition  to  our  words. 

Whoever  has  been  much  in  England,  and  has  frequently  heard  ser- 
mons from  the  beneficed  and  plurality  clergymen  there,  could  not  fail  to 
notice  (hat  they  preach  morality,  humility,  devotion  to  the  Church,  reve- 
rence for  bishops  and  the  clergy,  and  respect  towards  superiors,  more  than 
theoretical  Christianity  end  doctrines.  And  on  the  other  hsnd,  we  find  that 
ministers  of  religion  in  our  country  preach  very  little  about  truth, 
justice,  honesty,  and  doing  unto  others  as  we  would  they  should  do 
unto  us  ;  but  a  great  deal  about  psychology,  faith,  grace,  the  atonement, 
and  the  great  importance  to  all  persons  of  being  members  of  some  church 
of  professing  Christians.  The  great  distinctions  here  pointed  out  in  the 
style  and  practice  of  preaching,  is  doubtless  owing  to  the  very  different 
positions  and  circumstances  of  the  two  bodies  ;  the  one  being  entirely 
dependent  upon  their  congregations  for  bread  and  butter,  and  the  other 
being  completely  independent,  and  supported  by  an  enormous  church 
property. 

However  disagreeable,  therefore,  it  may  be,  and  however  unwilling  we 
are  to  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  there  is  some  other  fear  on  the  ininda 
of  the  clergy  than  that  of  making  the  people  infidels  and  atheists  by  uni- 
versal secular  education,  the  foregtiing  considerations  leave  us  no  alterna- 
tive, nnd  \^e  are  bound  in  reason  nnd  candor  to  say,  that  religious  teach- 
ing and  preaching  Is  too  much  relied  upon  as  a  means  of  money- making, 
and  for  the  obtainment  of  worldly  honors  and  rewards,  which  produces 
fear  lest  the  crnfl  should  be  injured.  We  learn,  then,  from  history — from 
our  own  experience  and  obaervatiou  of  men,  and  from  an  active  and  right 
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nee  of  oar  reisonini;  powera,  that  the  more  elevated  (he  human  mind  can 
be  made, the  more  practically  refigious  ii  will  be;  and  that  universal  secu- 
lar education,  wMch  ou(r|it  to  consist  of  sound  morality  and  useful  learn- 
ing, ia  the  one  thing  needful,  leaving  religious  tenets,  and  forms,  and 
modes  of  worship,  to  be  taught  by  clergymen  and  the  parents  of  the 
children. 

Secular  education,  we  maintain,  is  the  mainspring,  the  pendulum,  and 
the  regulator  of  a  republican  people,  and,  indeed,  of  mankind  at  1aige, 
and  under  any  form  of  government.  It  is  a  self-evident  truth,  that  if  the 
majority  of  the  people  of  a  great  confederated  republic,  like  the  United 
States,  continue  long  in  a  slate  of  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  true  repub- 
licanism, and  their  respective  poniiions  and  importance  as  minuve  parts  of 
the  body  politic ;  or  if  they  become  servile  and  subservient,  through  their 
ignojance  and  dependency,  to  ambitious  and  unprincipled  leaders,  sec- 
tional party  and  personal  interests  will  usurp  the  place  uf  the  great  undi- 
vided whole,  and  at  no  di^itant  period  jealimsies,  discords,  enmitie.i,  an- 
tagonisms, and  anarchy  will  ensue,  and  the  national  governmental  organ- 
izations will  be  swept  away  as  with  the  besom  of  destruction.  In  fact, 
there  is  no  solid  ground  for  hope  in  the  permanency  and  prosperity  of  our 
federal  institutions,  but  through  the  education  and  enlightenment  of  our 
citizens;  for  in  proportion  to  the  ignorance  and  servility  of  the  laboring 
classes,  so  will  be  their  dependency,  poverty  and  degradation.  And  in 
like  manner,  the  more  they  become  acquainted  with  natural  philosophy, 
true  political  economy,  and  other  useful  suhjects,  the  more  rationally  inde- 
pendent they  will  be,  and  the'more  elevated  will  they  become,  morally,  re- 
ligiously, socially,  and  polirically.  We  are  extremely  anKi(ms  and  par- 
ticular on  this  point,  because  we  wish  to  assist  in  dissipating  the  erroneous 
notion,  that  a  general  system  of  what  some  denominate  a  religious  educa- 
tion is  all  sufficient  for  the  mass  of  mankind.  Education— secular  edu- 
cation, we  repeat — is  the  mainstay  of  our  system,  our  balm  of  Gilead,  our 
pillars,  and  the  rocky  foundation  upon  which  we  must  build   and  expect 

But  what  do  we  mean  by  secular  education  1  We  mean  common,  prac- 
tical education,  in  which  the  clergy  have  no  hand,  and  from  which  reli- 
gious instruction  is  entirely  excluded  ;  a  tiysiem  of  really  useful  education, 
conducted  by  and  under  the  control  of  laymen  only.  Not  that  ministers 
of  religion  should  be  shut  out  from  all  interference,  merely  because  they 
ire  clergymen,  or  from  any  disrespect  to  them,  either  individually  or  col- 
lectively, or  their  particular  creeds  and  mt«les  of  worship,  or  towards  re- 
ligious institutions  generally  ;  but  fi>r  the  purpose  of  avoiding  religious 
jealousies  and  disputes,  which  wouhl  produce  ill-will,  perplex  the  minds, 
and  distract  the  attention  of  the  pupils  from  their  Icgiriuiale  studies  ;  and 
also  as  a  safeguard,  by  preventing  any  one  denomination  of  ministers 
from  obtaining  an  undue  nacondancv,  and  all  from  acquiring  an  improper 
■mount  of  civil  and  religious  power  and  influence.  And  what  kind  of 
secular  education  should  this  bel  Whul  branches  of  knowledge  should  be 
taught  in  our  public  and  private  schools,  and  mure  especially  in  thuse  un- 
der our  common  school  organization  T  In  the  URual  accept<<tion  of  the 
term  education,  and  the  routine  of  studies,  we  undrrsiiind  going  to  a  pub- 
lic or  private  school,  and  being  taught  reading,  spell  injr,  grammar,  writing, 
geography,  and  arithmetic.  And  in  the  cases  of  extra,  or  best  educa- 
tions, as  they  are  called,  w»  include,  besides  these,  Latin,  Greek,  alge- 
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brn,  geometry,  mat  hematics,  history,  rhetoric,  and  elocatioa ;  and  occa- 
sionally in  bddicion,  chemistry,  astronomy,  and  belta  lettres.  The 
last  named  portions  of  learning  are  taught  in  our  high  schools,  some  of 
them  to  the  head  classes  of  our  grammar  schools,  and  in  colleges  and 
private  seminaries  ;  whilst  the  former  are  learned  at  our  primary,  second- 
ary, and  grammar  schools,  huth  public  and  private.  Are  these  the  kinds 
of  secular  education  which  will  fully  prepare  our  childres  for  republican 
life  and  free  institutions  1  Are  no  other  branches  of  learniug  requisite, 
to  enable  the  rising  generation  to  become  really  free  and  independent 
ciiizensT  Ought  we  to  teach  the  rudiments  of  mathematics,  algebra, 
and  the  dead  languages  in  our  public  schools,  to  the  neglect  and  excla- 
aion  of  physiology,  political  science,  anatomy  and  agricultural  chemistry  t 
Ought  we  to  go  to  a  great  expense  in  establishing  and  maintaining  high 
Bchouls,  in  order  to  gi?e  the  children  of  welj-lo-do  citizens  a  refined  and 
classical  education  t  Is  the  teaching  of  sound  morality  to  be  slighted, 
which  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  ;  and  mathematics  cultivated,  which 
are  perfectly  useieas  to  the  great  mass  of  our  citizens  1  The  dead  lan- 
guages, so  far  as  law,  physic,  and  divinity  are  concerned,  might  very  well 
be  dispensed  with;  and  the  classical  language  of  the  professions,  if  sim- 
plified and  divested  of  technicalities  and  verbosity,  would  be  much  more 
useful  and  appropriate  ;  so  that  with  respect  to  the  public  good,  it  would 
be  well  if  they  were  not  only  dead,  but  buried  also,  under  the  sod  of  com- 
mon sense.  They,  like  geometry,  algebra,  mathematics,  rhetoric, 
elocution,  and  astronomy,  are  of  no  use  to  ninety-nine  out  of  every  one 
hundred  pupils,  but  have  a  strong  tendency  to  induce  self-important  and 
aristocratic  notions,  which  are  at  variance  with  republicanism  and  the 
spirit  of  our  institutions.  The  education  which  ought  to  be  given  to  all  the 
children  of  our  ^reat  commonwealth,  ahoul4,  beyond  all  question,  be 
plain,  useful,  and  practically  applicable  to  their  wants  as  citizens  in  afler 
life;  and  this  is  undoubtedly  the  real  intention  of  our  public  school 
system — a  refined,  classical,  gentlemanly  education  not  having  been  ori- 
ginally contemplated.  What  citizens  want  and  should  h;ive,  is  a  common 
sense  education,  consisting  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  as  far  as 
vulgar  fractions,  bat  no  further ;  so  much  of  grammar  as  will  enable  the 
scholars  to  read  and  write  correctly ;  a  general  knowledge  of  geography  ( 
well  grounded  morality ;  physiology,  and  political  science,  or  the  nature  of 
jusl  government,  divested  of  all  parly  feelings,  parly  fallacies,  and  party  in- 
terests. Combined,  and  simultaneously,  our  children  should  also  receive 
physical  training,  for  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body  is  the  greatest  earthly 
blessing. 

Wehave  just  now  intimated  that  high  schools,  with  their  present  courses 
of  instruction,  are  an  innovation  upon  our  public  achool  system,  in- 
consistent with  republicanism,  anb  a  great  expense.  As  it  is  probable 
some  of  our  readersor  their  friends  may  he  unwilling  to  admit  these  a^ 
■ertioaa  to  be  correct,  we  will  endeavor  vAy  briefly  to  examine  them. 
We  have,  we  think,  satisfactorily  explained  already,  that  the  nature  of  the 
studies  in  our  high  schools,  and  the  head  classes  of  our  grammar  schools, 
are  unnecessary  and  unfair  innovationa  of  the  public  school  system. 
Who,  then,  are  the  scholars  in  our  high  schools,  and  those  who  compose 
the  most  advanced  pupils  in  the  grammar  achools?  They  are  the 
children  of  our  rich  or  well-to-do  citizens,  with  a  very  few  exceptione. 
That  this  is  so,  and  must  always  be  the  case,  is  evident  from  the  oirooa 
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Btanoe,  thai  a  vast  majority  of  our  citizens,  when  their  children  are  of 
an  a^e  to  be  admitted  into  the  high  schools,  require  iheir  assistance  in 
various  trades  and  occupaliofls,  or  put  them  ont  to  labor,  so  as  to  assist 
their  almost  universally  straitened  circumstances.  And  when  these 
high  school  pupils  hare  finished  their  sctiolhstic  educations,  whai  pro- 
ductive employments  do  they  engage  in?  Coinparali»ely  none.  Most 
of  them  in  due  time  become  members  of  the  three  learued  professions 
and  editors  of  newspapers,  a  smdl  proportion  store-keepers  and  mer- 
chants, and  a  still  smaller,  fariuers  snd  manufacturera.  Now  we  know 
that  the  persons  who  comprise  (ho  three  learned  professions  are  large  and 
expensive  consumers, -and  produce  nothing,  and  as  a  whole,  set  them- 
selves up  as  an  aristocratic  section  of  society.  And  we  have  only  to  look 
with  attention  at  political  matters  and  workings,  to  discover  that  idle 
doctors  and  lawyers,  and  proprietors  and  editors  of  newspapers,  are  the 
chief  combatants  fur  office  and  power — alt  of  whom  are  endeavoring  to 
live  in  style  and  luxury,  and  to  amasa  property  out  of  the  public  purse, 
by  doing  as  little  as  possible.  This  feature  of  our  high  schools  is  alone 
sufficient  to  convince  us  that  they  are  nurseries  of  a  class  who  reckon 
themselves  to  be  of  the  upper  ten,  of  aristocratic  notions,  and  expensive 
habits;  and  that  they  are  consequently  anti-republican,  and  in  direct  op- 
position to  the  spirit  of  our  institutions  and  the  true  nature  of  our  gov- 
ernment. Indeed,  ihe  very  name  of  high  school  indicates  inequality,  and 
has  been  borrowed,  like  the  routine  and  course?  of  instruction  therein  pur- 
sued, from  the  monarchical  and  aristocratical  institutions  of  Europe. 
That  they  are  a  very  heavy  charge  upon  the  public  school  funds,  is  self- 
evident ;  and  that  they  are  an  unfair  expenditure  nf  the  public  money,  is 
not  less  so.  It  is  obviously  unjust  to  provide  arelined,  genteel,  and  clas- 
sical education  for  the  children  of  the  middle  and  higher  classes  of  soci- 
ety ont  of  the  public  taxes.  Any  and  all  citizens  who  desire  such  an 
education  for  their  ofTspring,  ought  lo  pay  fur  it  out  of  their  own  pockets. 
Here,  then,  we  arrive  at  the  undeniable  truth,  that  that  pari  of  our  grum- 
■narschools  which  prepares  pupils  for  high  schools,  and  the  high  schools 
themselves,  are  diversions  from  the  legitimate  and  original  intentions  of 
oar  public  school  organizations,  unnecessary,  and  not  in  harmony  with 
true  repoblicanism.  In  making  this  investigation,  and  having  arrived  at 
this  conclusion,  we  hate  no  wish  or  intention  of  throwing  blame  upon 
comptrollers,  directors,  or  teichers,  for,  douhlleas,  they  are  actuated  by 
correct  motives,  and  ^o  their  best ;  we  only  wish  to  draw  attention  to  these 
departments,  and  to  excite  examinations,  discussions,  and  vigilance,  to 
the  end  Ihatonr  schools  mny  be  made  as  perfect  as  possible.' 

In  this  state  of  the  question,  we  are  naiuralty  led  to  the  inquirj(,  as  to. 
what  action  should  be  had  in  respect  to  these  departments  of  the  system, 
should  we  discontinue  the  high  schools  as  at  present  constituted,  and  the 
preparatory  classes  in  the  grammar  schot^s  t  We  have  no  hesitation  in 
answRfing  this  question  in  the  affirmative,  and  in  saying,  that  in  our 
grammar  schools  we  would  supersede  the  course  of  preparation,  by  teaching 
physiology,  anatomy,  politicaJ  economy,  and  agricultural  chemistry ;  and 
that  we  would  appropriate  the  high  schools  to  the  production  of  eificient 
teachers,  in  order  to  supply  the  present  need  and  growing  wants  of  our 
public  school  organizations.  Few  persons,  we  imagine,  will  seriously 
assert,  that  the  supply  offlret  rate  teachers  is  equal  to  the  demand  arising 
from  the  contioual  and  rapid  extensioo  of  the  system,  and  to '  the  filling 
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the  places  of  many  who  ought  to  be  discharged  for  want  of  a  sufficiency 
oflhe  right  kind  of  knowledge,  natural  Rdeptaiion,  and  atiachment  to, 
Vnd  loTe  for  the  proresaion.  In  the  course  of  our  school  inspections,  dur- 
ing the  last  three  years,  we  have  noticed  many  instancea  of  ill-adapted  ia- 
■Inictora  of  youth,  occupying  important  and  prominent  poaiiions  in  our 
public  school".  Occasionally  we  have  seen  the  principal  male  or  female 
teacher  so  deiicient  in  good  temper  and  patience,  and  so  self-sufficient 
withal,  thai  they  were  constantly  in  hot  water  with  the  scholars,  scolding, 
frerting  and  beaiing  them.  And  on  the  other  hund,  and  in  juxta-poaiiion, 
have  Been  junior  teachers  of  an  opposite  character  and  conatiiution, 
maintaining  order  and  peace,  and  good  will,  and  getting  their  pupils 
■long  with  comparatively  little  trouble  and  annoyance.  Again,  we  h are 
noticed  others  who  have  such  a  love  of  exactness,  such  an  hankering 
after  perfecily  said  long  lessona,  that  they  seemed  almost  to  forget  that 
the  great  object  is,  that  children  should  understand  what  they  read  or 
repeat.  Throughout  our  observations  of,  exceptions  excepted,  the  whole 
of  our  public  school  instructions,  we  become  impressed  with  the  con- 
viction that  there  is  too  much  anxiety  evinced  hy  injudicious  and  aspir- 
ing parents,  and  unwise  or  incorrectly  directed  teachers,  to  produce  and 
exhibit  infant  prodigies,  and  prematurely  developed  menial  energies. 
That  more  relaxation  during  school  hours  is  absolutely  requisite,  and  that 
far  too  little  attention  is  paid  to  health  and  physical  education.  Athletic 
and  utlier  pleasureable  exercises  might  be  adopted,  and  extended  with 
much  advantage.  Ventilation,  cleanliness,  and  a  welt  regulated  heat,  in 
Bchools,  are  very  important,  not  well-understood,  and  inditTerenily  at- 
tended to — especially  in  country  places.  In  most  of  the  schools  we  havis 
visited,  and  we  have  overlooked  a  considerable  number  in  Maine,  Massa- 
chusetis,  Rhode- Island,  Connecticut,  New-York,  and  Pennsylvania,  the 
desks  and  seats  are  all  oflhe  same  height,  and  chiefly  adapted  to  boys  and 
girls  of  from  seven  to  ten  years  nf  age  ;  so  that  scholars  four  feet  high 
may  be  found  on  the  same  form  with  cihera,  varying  from  five  to  six  feet 
in  height,  bestowing  npon  the  latter  through  the  unavoidable  process  of 
learning,  bowed  backs  and  narrowed  chests.  This  defect  would  be 
'  easily  remedied  by  having  the  legs  of  the  seals  and  form?  constructed 
upon  the  aliding  principle,  so  as  to  be  raised  and  lowered  at  pleasure.  It 
further  occurred  lo  us,  iliat  our  public  school  insiituiiona  have  been  made 
more  than  is  proper  and  desirable,  a  large  field  of  speculation  tu  book 
wrilers,  and  compounders  and  publishers ;  and  that  more  discrimination, 
more  caution,  and  less  favoritism  is  wanted  in  their  selection,  and  in 
making  nlierations.  Books  for  our  public  schools  should  be  plainly  ex- 
pressed, divested  of  pedagoguism  and  technicalitiea,  and  condensed  as 
much  as  they  well  can  be,  with  due  conaideration  and  prudence.  We 
wish  to  avoid  the  accusation  of  invidiousness,  ao  that  we  are  prevented 
firom  naming  any  improper  hooka  which  have  come  under  onr  notice;  if, 
however,  Mr.  Milchel  will  pardon  us,  we  would  a£k  him,  if  he  does  not 
think  thai  his  geography,  second  part,  is  not  too  voluminous  and  burdened 
with  a  great  many  particulars  which  are,  to  children,  of  little  or  no  use  t 
Let  a  simply  written,  condensed  general  geography  be  used,  and  then 
short  well  underatood  lessons  will  be  more  eSective  than  long  and  tire- 
some ones  ;  and  so  on  through  every  grade  and  branch  of  study. 

In  view,  then,  of  the  coming  convention,  and  what  we  have  now  said, 
we  would,  with  the  utmost  respect,  aad  all  kind  feeling  towards  all  per- 
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aoQS,  parties,  and  religions  denominationa,  suggest,  that  any  attempt  to 
take  steps  for  iDtroducing  religious  teachings  into  our  public  schools 
should  be  voted  down  at  once.  That  our  high  schools  ought  to  be* 
changed  into  normal  schools,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  educating  teachers; 
and  itiat  iio  persons,  male  or  female,  should  be  admilted,  unless  they  were 
found  upon  investigation  to  be  naturally  adapted  to  the  calling,  and  had 
determined  to  follow  the  occupation  when  duly  «]udiSed.  That  the 
departments  in  our  grammar-schools,  hitherto  employed  in  preparing  pupils 
for  the  high-school,  should  in  future  be  occupied  in  teaching  physiology, 
anatomy,  morality,  political  economy,  and  agricultural  chemistry.  That 
reading- books  on  these  subjects  should  be  introduced,  and  often  used, 
by  the  upper  classes.  That  teachers,  as  a  whole,  should  be  heller  paid. 
That  particular  attention  should  be  giren  to  the  health  and  relaxation  of 
the  scholars — to  rentilation,  a  proper  degree  of  heat  and  cleanliness  in 
the  schools,  and  to  a  proper  height  of  seats  and  desks.  That  none  but 
well-informed,  intelligent  men,  ofsufficieai  leisure  and  fitness,  should  be 
appointed  directors.  That  paid  and  talented  superintendents  should  be 
employed  in  rural  districts,  who  should  be  constantly  viaiting  schools  and 
consulting  with  directors  and  teachers.  That  no  new  books  should  be  in- 
troduced until  after  a  most  rigid,  careful,  and  unbiassed  eiamination  aod 
approral ;  and  the  whole  system  be  made  as  uniform  as  possible  in 
erery  way.  That  as  Latin,  Greek,  geometry,  algebra,  mathematics, 
rbet'iric,  and  elocution,  are  of  no  use  to  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  our 
citizens,  they  should  be  excluded  immediately.  That  as  agriculture  is, 
and  ought  to  be,  the  leaiijmate  and  pre-«minent  business  of  our  country, 
on  account  of  its  fertile  and  extensire  territory,  it  should  be  a  particular 
instruction  to  teachers  to  impress  the  minds  of  scholars  with  its  nature 
and  advantages.  And  lastly,  that  all  branches  of  education  should  be 
made,  as  far  as  possible,  a  source  of  pleasure  and  attraction,  rather  than  as 
heretofore,  compulsory  lessons,  which  must  be  learned  on  paiu  of  punial^ 
ment  and  disgrace. 

We  might  with  much  propriety  have  extended  our  remarks,  id  many 
ways,  particularly  as  to  the  prudence  and  necessity  of  establisbing  labor- 
schools  :  that  is,  school  learning,  in  connection  with  practical  sgricniture 
and  horticulture.  But  our  present  writing  is  long  enough,  and  we  fear  we 
have  trespassed  too  much  on  the  time  and  patience  of  our  readers.  As  to 
ourselves,  we  shall  feel  well  rewarded  for  our  thoughts,  attention,  and 
trouble,  if  we  can  only  have  the  satisfaction  of  believing  that  we  hava 
assisted,  even  in  a  slight  degree,  the  progress  and  extension  of  commoa 
sense  education. 
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EABMN6   1  LIYIXO; 
A    COMEDY    IN    FIVE    ACTS 


Kol'RT  HoLLTBnB,  s  mired  MerrhaHt  i 

Ni»-York. 
JiCOB  Hiii.LTSDSB,  Au  vKinarried  brother. 

HiRTlNGTON    I /«**"">*'"  y«"'S'?««'»«' 

Qluh'.T,  a  Magaxiju  EiUlot, 
BkBD<iw,a  Wriur. 


VANstTTiRT,  a  Nta-Yerk  Laoftr. 

Mr.  and  Mis.  Ciwi-ioN. 
Ml^ETTA,  tAeir  tiaugJi£Br. 
MiSi  DuBAHHi.  an  Siirat. 
DartBO,  aBrnkir. 


Scene  I.— OWHi 


ACT  I. 
s  kouae.    K.  H.  reading.    Enter  Jacob. 
Good  morning,  brother. 
Good  morDing,  Robert,  bow  are  you  ? 

/.     Well,  1  tbaah  yoa ;  how  \s  all  within  ?   are  the  family  well  t 

R.     Ym.  »ery.     I'm  sorry  1  can't  inquire  after  your*. 

J.  That's  rsther  late.  IVe  been  a  liachelor  bo  long  now,  I  ne»er  think  of  tt 
hdIms  you  remind  me  of  it,  aad  when  yoa  do,  1  doD't  take  it  kindly. 

if.     What  newo  out  I 

J.  The  Btennier  la  in,  cotton  is  np  and  Soor  down.  Nothing  ebe  of  import' 
■nce>     T  BBW  Vantittart  just  now. 

Ji.     Well,  what  did  be  say  T 

J.  He  soid  be  had  drawn  up  sll  those  contracts  just  as  we  directed,  and  bad 
them  ready  for  aigoing.     Ue  is  very  diligeot  Ju  such  matters, 

R.    Yes,  I  think  be  is. 

J.  And  then  he  told  rne  an  odd  conferaaSon  be  bad  yesterday  Mrant  you,  wilb 
•  man  named  Glumly. 

R.     Glnmly,  Glumly — I  don't  know  snch  a  man.  • 

J.  No,  but  Glumly  knows  yoa,  or  would  kaow  you.  He  wants  to  many 
one  of  my  nieces. 

I    R.    Ob,  that's  all,  ta  it  I  and  bo  expects  a  reasonable  dowry,  I  suppose,  doea 
be  not ! 

J.  Undoubtedly ;  bat  what  T  like  ia,  be  is  plain  spoken  and  aoye  so.  He 
•ays  in  plain  terms  be  wants  money,  and  would  be  glad  to  get  some  ia  ibis  way. 

R,  That's  honest,  or  at  least  impudent.  Which  of  my  daughters  doe*  be 
honor  with  a  preference? 

J.  He  leaves  that  to  you.  He  will  take  wblchever  you  will  pay  best  to  be 
rid  of.  He  says  he  undoratands  one  has  been  crazy ;  he  will  take  that  one  if 
yon  choose. 

R  Crazy,  Jacob .'  one  of  my  daughters  crazy ! — What  the  defil  does  the 
fellow  mean  ? 

J.  Oh,  I  suppose  it  is  some  story  grown  out  of  poor  Charlotte's  delirium 
hat  year  when  abe  bad  the  fever  at  Snratoga.  That's  nothing;  Mr.  Glumly 
geta  his  information  in  bar-rooms,  or  at  the  Racket  Court,  where  it  ia  apt  to  be 
old  and  a  little  exaggerated. 

Ji.     Not  at  the  Union  CInh,  you  think. 

J.    No  ;  we  always  have  it  there  fresh  and  genuine. 

R.    And  plenty. 

X     Yes,  that  is  undeniable. 

R    But  who  is  Mr.  OlamlyT 

/.  He  is  one  of  tiiose  damned  fellows  that  make  bouka,  and  aet  ap  an». 
papers  and  magazines.    And  be  has  talent  they  say,  too. 
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R.     It  doei  not  appear  in  what  he  said  to  Vannttjirt. 

J,     No,  perhaps  aot.     But  y nu  know,  knowing  V.  to  ba  jonr  legal  adviseis 
and  presumiDg  therefore  a  eort  of  iDtJinac;,  he  );oea  there  to   aonnd,  and  talh* 
thia  kind  of  ataff  in  a  joking  kind  of  way,  readjr  to  back  it  up  with  euiteat  if  h* 
could  find  enoiuragement.     Hia  object  waa  to  get  introduced. 
Jt.     VRDaittart  won't  do  that. 
J.     Sot  for  his  ears. 

{Enter  Jobn,  announdng  Mh.  and  Maa  Campion.   EnUr  the  ladia.) 
R,  H.  and  J.  H.     Good  morning,  ladies. 

Mrs.  C.     Good  tnoraing,  gentlemen  ;  are  the  yosng  ladiea  witk'ra  T 
S.  H.     I  beliere  not,  lint  John  is  gone  to  ace.     Will  jon  take  chairi  T 
Mr».  C.     1  met  Charlotte  walking  this  monfing,  but  that  waa  an  bonr  ago. 
She  lonked  beautiful,  and  so  tJbuusht  her  beau. 
R.H.     Whalbeaul 

Mr».  C.    Oh,  a  Toiy  pleasant  onoi  and  one  who  admiraa  Charlotte  more  than 
words  can  express. 
J.  H.     Words  can  expreas  a  good  deal. 

Mra   C.     That  deprods  on  who  uaea  them.     You  would  express  a  good  deal, 
if  ^u  put  your  talent  to  it,  I  am  sure. 

J.  H.    Don't  give  me  too  much  encouragement,  or  I  mt^  try  it  opon  Miss 
Minetta. 

Mtm.  C-     Oh,  M in etta  is  too  obdurate.    Allheracbod  friends  are  married  off, 
and  abe  won't  quit  ber  single  bleaaedneag. 

R.  H.     But  who  is  thia  bnan  of  Charlotte'a — this  admirer  7 
Mti.  C.     Oh,  a  Tery  clever,  talented  peraon  indeed,  and  a  great  friend  of 
mine,  Mr.  Glumly. 

R.  H.     Mr.  Glumly  1  why,  where  did  he  get  acquainted  with  my  daughter  T 
Mrs,  C.     Ob,  last  evening  at  my  house.     He  is  there  couatantly.     He  come* 
to  all  oar  reading  parties.     Reads  as  his  own  verses,  too,  sometimes ;  he   writes 
poetry  like  an  aogel. 

R.  H.     Made  hia  acquaintance  last  evening,  and  joius  her  in  Broadway  tbl* 
moraing.    No  need  of  VaaaitUri  now,  eh,  Jacob. 
/.  H.    No,  it  seems  doc. 

{ErOtr  JoBif .) 
John.     The  yonog  ladies  are  both  out.  Ma'am.  [EoL 

Mrs.  C.     Ah !  bou  out ;  I'm  sorry.     Oood  morning,  gentlemen. 


[Eriltoilh  Minetta. 


R.  H.  Well,  Jacob,  this  Olamly  stock  is  riaing.  Mra.  Campioa  praise* 
arerybody,  and  always  has  a  lot  of  pet  phenlxes  of  her  own.  and  on  them  aha 
laya  it  on  double.  But  the  man  must  be  an  sbsolnta  idiot  to  talk  as  he  did  to 
Vansittart. 

/.  H.  1  tell  yon.  Robert,  that  waa  a  coarse  joke.  It  was  bad  tsHte.  and  bad 
•Doagh  to  prejudice  us  atroogly  against  the  man  ;  but  if  ho  comes  here,  do  net 
kick  him  out  of  dooni. 

R.  H.  Well,  perhaps  not.  In  the  msBu  time  do  yon  take  Mrs.  Campkm'B 
hintSt  and  lay  siege  tu  Minetla,  tlie  obdurate. 

/.  H.    Va  think,  about  it.  [Exemit. 


Mary,    Charlotte,  wliy  dtd'nt  yoa  go  down  to  recelTo  Mis.  Campioa'a 
lit  7 

C.    I  waa  oeca[Hed  here,  and  besides  I  don't  like  her. 
M.    But  you  ought  to  like  her.    Yon  are  such  a  partienlar  &*orit«  of  faen. 
C,    Yea,  1  know.    In  her  enpfaatic  wi^,  aachajurlMmiiir  liueiita. — Seia 
'body  else  in  tarn. 
Bat  yon  like  Mtnetta. 
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C.    Yea,  much  better.    She  hitt  not  the  aame  fanltB  sa  her  motfaer. 
M.     No,  her  mother  has  one  that  would  fit  her  awkwardlT. 
C.     Which  one  ; 

M.     Manteuvring  to  get  her  a  bushond. 

C.  Ye B,  that  is  tree.  IfMra.  Campion  would  fasTe  been  quiet,  Mioetta 
VDuld  have  beea  married  jeara  ago.     I  woader  if  she  will   aacceed  with  nacte 

M.  AuDt  Mioetts  i  That  would  sound  oddly.  But  we  might  fare  worse. 
She  is  a  nice  eaongh  girl  and  has  a  fair  fortune.     Uncle  Jacob  might  do  much 

C.  What  I  dialiiie  in  Mrs.  Campion,  is  her  eternally  talking  to  me  aboat 
beaux.     QeBa:i~4>eaux^ — I  bete  the  word,  don't  yoa,  Mary  t 

Maru.  .  Why  m,  dear  Chnrlotte  ? 

C.  It  it  a  vulgar,  cant  exprewioQ.  It  is  worn  out.  It  don't  mean  a  gentle- 
man  now ;  it  means  a  commoD  fellow  made  fine  for  a  holiday.  Chambermaid* 
Im'b  beaux. 

M.    Mnt.  Camploa  says,  Mr-  Glumly  is  a  firat  rate  bean. 

C.  Yea.  that  makes  it  perfect.  First  rate  beau — I  ahan't  want  to  eee  him 
■gain  these  two  months. 

M,     She  said  the  same  thing  of  Harlingtoo.     Tbat  ought  to  coaciliate  you. 

C.     No.     I  would  as  lief  she  should  have  callnd  him  a  jaclt-puddiDg. 

M.  And  the  same  of  Rupert  Hiiy  ;  but  Ihnt  was  lo  Papa.  1  wish  she  bad 
•■id  anjtbiag  else,  far  Papa's  wh^e  objectiou  to  both  him  and  Hartington  might 
ba  summed  up  in  that  very  Idea.  He  thiaka  they  are  first  rate  beaux,  and  doe* 
not  believe  they  can  ever  be  anything  else. 

C.     Ah,  Mary,  don't  let's  talk  about  our  troablea. 

(Enter  HAR-rinsToK.) 

ITn.     Good  morning,  ladies.    , 
C.  if  M.     Good  moming,  Mr.  Hnrtingtoo. 
M.     We  were  just  apeaking  of  you- 

S'n,     Then  you  put  me  among  troubles,  for  I  caught  th«  last  word. 
M.     You  are  ainoogourcBUgesof  trouble— you  and  Rupert  Hay.  Bnt  if  yen 
had  auy  grace  about  you,  you  would  be  thankful  and  not  siircastic. 
H'-K.     Dear  lady,  so  1  am.     But  bus  auything  new  occurred  T 

C.  No.  My  lather  is  a  reasonable  man,  and  does  ncA  break  ant  often  iato 
Dovelties.     But  he  keeps  up  the  old  song — 

JIf.     Ye  are  idle,  ye  are  idle. — Pbfinioh's  ditty. 

H'n.  It's  very  hard.  What  would  he  have  me  do,  or  Rupert  Hay,  either  t 
We  cannot  make  bricks. 

D.  Not  without  straw. 

H'n.     No,  nor  with  btraw.  by  any  process  I  know  of. 

C,     Straw  is  Hguntire.     It  means  taleots  and  industij. 

M.     And  bricks  are  figurative.     They  mean  money. 

H'n.  Aod  so  I  am  to  mnke  money  like  bricks,  before  your  father  will  WoC' 
tiMi  my  pretensiDns  here,  flaking  Cihand.)     Is  that  itT 

C,  Id  BOme  measure.  But,  Hartiogton,  do  not  think  me  too  calculating ; 
bnt  I  really'  wish  you  had  a  profession. 

H'n.     Why,  I  profess  a  groat  deal. 

M.  But  yoa  do  nothing,  and  my  father  hates  yon.  I  do  believe  it,  he  it 
eivil  to  yon,  and  indulgent  and  caoGdiog  to  as,  bnt  I  believe  he  actually  bate* 


M.  (nnw  to  mttt  him.)     Come  in,  ancle  Jacob.     There,  i 
what  I  was  aayiog.    Uncle,  yon  eee  Mr.  Hattiogton  tbar*  T 
J.H.    Ye*,  ceruialy. 
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M.     Wen  DOW,  tell  tue  the  tnidi,  dont  jon  hat»  him  T 

J.  H.     Hnte  him ! 

M.  Yea,  uncle,  jon  nnderatRDd  me.  Don't  joa  deteat  hira  I  abomioat* 
him  T  don't  he  make  jon  aick  !  wauld'nt  jou  like  to  choke  hrm  T 

J.  H.     Why.  dear  Mary,  what  poBseBsea  you  1 

JIf.  W  hy,  dear  uocle,  I  henrd  jon  aay  all  this  of  a  gronp  of  yoaog  men  at  k 
party  tlie  other  oight.     Mr.  Hartington  waa  not  ooe,  hut  he  might  have  been. 

/.  H.  No,  Mury,  he  tnight  not.  fanderstand  jou  now  ;  but  Mr.  Hartiogton 
if  not  one  of  the  tribe  T  was  abnaing  that  night. 

Af.     What's  the  difTerance?     It  was  idleoesg  yoa  ahumd  them  for. 

J.  H.  My  good  niece,  those  fellows  make  honrly  publicatioD  of  their  idleness. 
They  are  always  in  sight,  and  all  their  daily  aotiona,  and  all  their  ideas,  too, 
might  be  printed,  if  the  reporters  pleaaed,  in  the  Herald.  But  1,  think  it  would 
not  pay- 

C,     But  this  does  not  apply  tc  Mr.  Hsrtingtoa. 

J.'H.  No,  certainly.  Mr.  Hartington  is  aeen  in  society,  but  he  Irrei  his  1tf« 
with  a  certain  reserve,  which  is  his  own.  Neither  yon  nor  I,  nor  the  public, 
have  the  right  to  say  he  is  idle. 

H'n.  You  Bee,  Miss  Mnry,  yonr  uncle  is  a  shrewd  censor,  but  not  ao  indiS' 
criminate  one.  Bot  Mr.  Holtybuah,  I  suppose  I  know  the  persons  you  point  ati 
and  I  don't  like  them,  but  yet  I  don't  particnlsrly  wish  tochoke  them. 

J.  H.  Nor  I,  not  Uteratly;  bnt  there  were  two  or  three  in  the  group  in 
qnestion  who  deserved  it.  Fellows  once  without  a  rap,  that  fanve  married  tigly 
heiresses,  and  have  associated  ever  since  exclQaively  with  horses,  and  two  or 
three  more  that  bide  tbeir  time,  in  hopes  to  do  the  same. 

M.     One  married  a  very  pretty  heiress. 

/.  H-  Ves,  and  behaved  worat  of  all — wasted  her  pmperty  and  brol(4  her 
heart  I  tell  yun,  niece,  tbU  life  of  a  young  shark  which  your  nendy  man  of 
fashion  leads,  makes  him  intensely  selfish  ;  and  wbeu  some  generous  woman 
overlooks  disparities  from  a  romantic  impnTse,  and  marries  him,  she  is  sure  to 
me  it  bitterly. 

H'n.     Well.    I  leave  my  character  in  your  hands — I  must  be  going. 

C.    Which  wayT 

H'lu     1  am  going  to  look  up  Kupert  Hay.     I  have  not  seen  him  these  threa 

M.     Well,  when  yon  find  him,  you  need  not  bring  him  here,  yoa  know. 

H'n.     Tam  perfectly  annre  of  that.     {EiU. 

JVf.  Ah.  uncle  Jacob,  you  are  twenty  years  yoanger  than  Papa.  Harlingtoo 
and  Rupert  Hsy  are  no  better  in  his  eyes  tbaa  the  young  sharks  you  were  de- 
scribioK. 

•  J.  H.  Never  believe  it,  Mary.  Both  those  yonog  men  are  known  to  bars 
the  means  of  living.  Their  existence  is  not  a  mystery,  like  the  fellows  one  sees 
here  and  there,  who  have  white  gloves  and  saddle  horses  plenty,  and  nobody  can 
contrive  how  they  are  paid  for. 

C.    I  wonder  what  Papa  would  think  of  Mr.  Glumly. 

/.  H.  Very  macb  what  yon  wooid  think  of  a  rattleiinake.  How  came  yoa 
to  know  hi  ml 

C.     1  met  him  last  night  at  Mrs.  Campion's. 

/.  H.     So  she  told  me.     fiat  bownome  he  to  he  introdaced  to  yon? 

C.  Uh.  naturally  enongh — unavoidably,  indeed — the  party  wds  so  small.  BiK 
I  had  no  obioctions, 

/.  H.  Well,  it's  no  very  groat  matter,  bot  the  man's  reputation  is  a  disagreo- 
aUe  one.    Ha  is  a  scandalous  and  insincere  Hatterer,  and  a  bit  of  a  viper. 

M.     Tbnt  is  severe. 

X  H.  Not  too  niuch  so.  He  has  been  known  to  take  a  spite  at  a  lady,  end 
•how  her  up  in  one  of  his  coned  papers  or  magaz>n«s  for  •  month  together. 
That  WRR  in  New-Orieans,  bnt  the  faot  ia  cenaui. 

C     That  is  odiona,  indeed. 
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J.  H.     Never  miod.     He  ii  said  ro  be  ninDfing  in  societr  wid  tawA  be  tolor- 
Med,  DDless  he  should  Ho  Bomething  of  Ihs  snine  aort  here 
Af.     I  hope  ne  shall  not  furnish  the  occasion. 

C     I  hO|ie  not.     But  come,  let's  go  dress  for  dinner.     Oood-bje,  aocla. 
/.  a.     Oood-bye.  .  [ExewiU, 

ScEHX  III.— E.UPERT  Hat's  toottu.— Hat  and  Glumi-t  at  tehU,  ca  aflir 
dinner.     [Enter  Habtikotom.) 

ITn.     So.  Rtipert,  where  hnro  f  ou  been  so  long  ? 

Hat/.  *  Oh,  I  had  leLtera  to  write,  and  hnve  stiri'ed  abrond  ver;  little  Utely. 

H'n.  I  hare  orders  to  aend  yau  to  a  certain  hidy.  At  least  I  am  ordered 
not  to  bring  you  to  her,  which  I  suppose  nieaoa  1  am  to  send  you. 

Hay,     Yea,  I  understand,  I  suppose. 

GluiiUy.     Well.  I  don't;  but  don't  let  me  detain  you. 

Hay.  Well,  if  you'll  allow  Hartington  to  talte  my  place,  I  will  leave  yon  far 
mn  boor  or  two. 

OluHily.  Certainly,  {pouriout  teine.)  think  no  more  about  vs.  Are  yon  dia- 
disAngaged,  Mr.  Hartington  ?     \Eril  Hay. 

ITn.     Yes  ;  I  belie»e  so.     [Sitt  down. 

Oluiidy.     Is  it  a  secret,  where  our  friend  is  gone ! 

Hn.     Yea.  for  the  present  it  is — at  leaat  I  cannot  tell  yon. 

G.     Mrs.  Campion  is  going  to  give  a  party. 

Hit,     So  I  hear.     A  grand  I>rU,  and  the  first  of  the  seaeon. 

O.     Orand  balls  are  getting  to  be  ■  serious  matEer, 

Hn.     Yes,  for  people  who  have  small  houses.     New-York  is  a  large  city. 

G.  There  was  a  time  whtn  all  the  wcl'-bred  end  well-drfssed  ppople  of 
New- York  could  bu  squeezed  into  two  rooms ;  but  t  think  the  City  Hall  woutd 
hardly  hold  them  now. 

Ji'n.    What  induces  Mrs.  Campion  to  give  a  ball? 

O.     It  is  Minetta'slifth  winter — the  winter  of  her  discontent. 

Hn.  But  Mioeita  is  very  pretty,  and  an  heiress  too,  moreor.  less.  What 
needs  she  be  discontented  T 

G.  That  is,  why  don't  she  console^herself  with  siime  fina  fellow.  Harry 
yoD,  or  me,  and  have  done  with  it  ?     Is  that  your  queatiim  T 

Hn.  No.  1  qnestiuo  the  fact  of  her  being  disconleated.  When  one  see* 
what  a  lottery  marriage  is  for  a  woman,  onemey  believe  that  some  are  afraid  of  it. 

G.     It's  a  lottery  for  us,  loo. 

Hn.     But  we  choose  our  tickets,  ani: 
tban  they,  evn  if  they  ccmld  choose, 
ably  superior  to  the  men. 

O.  S(il  told  Mrs.  Campion  last  night.  But  her  husband  contradicted  ma. 
I  said  ladies  were  much  less  rare  tbsn  gentlemen,  and  ba  did  not  convince  meof 
the  contrary. 

Hn.    I  scarcely  know  him.  He  seems  a  dtill.  quiet  man. 

O.  Sobedoes.  Butyou  must  ootjudgerashly.  He  tells  me  he  once  said 
■  ?«ry  witty  thing. 

H'n.     Indeed !     What  was  iti 

G.  Something  that  flashed  upoD  bim  at  the  momeot.  He  bad  forgot  what 
it  was,  but  I  took  his  word  for  it. 

Hn.     He  has  one  fDod  quntity.     He  adores  his  wife. 

&.  Yes,  ha  fold  me  she  was  now  in  the  flower  of  her  aee — at  her  perigee — 
mt  her  most  perfect  point  ofdevelopemeot  of  mind  atid  person. 

Hn.     And  what  said  yon  to  that! 

O.    I  said  nothing.     But  I  thought  it  was  a  pretty  prospect  for  bIm  for  tb« 

Hn.    Oh,  be  is  reasonable.    He 

*'  Does  not  expeijia  December 
Tin  flowers  he  pchen  in  Jane." 
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O.  Jal;,  Augtut — nay,  September  or  October.  Wnra  yoo  u  the  Opera 
on  Moudsj  ? 

ffn.     No. 

O.     Tbe  CBmpions  wars  there.     Minetta  baa  a  prettj  mouch. 

IPn.     Yes,  but  I  never  BhouJii  have  r%nHrked  that  pnrticularlj  at  the  Opera, 

G.  Oh,  she  mHkes  it  very  conspicuoua  there.  She  pncbera  it  up  to  ahow 
her  immense  delight.  She  appears  to  be  sucking  the  hone;  of  tbe  music,  like 
Ophelia- 

Ifn.     Wbj  she  does  not  know  one  tnDP  from  another, 

G.  I  know  that — she  told  me  so  herself.  And  vet  n  week  after,  sfaftbegan  a 
rigmarole  one  da.v  to  me  nbout  contrnltos  end  baasoa.  and  the  devil  koowe  what, 
bot  full  of  eotDajmusj,     I  stopped  her,  and  put  her  in  mind  of  her  coDteasioo. 

fl'».     What  did  she  say  to  that  1 

GL  Oh,  «he  got  out  of  it  well.  She  pauaed  a  miDuto,  than  bnghed,  and  Mid 
we*  yoo  know  we  must  talk  this  kind  of  Bluff. 

H'n.    That  is  the  priaciple  that  supports  the  Opera. 
{Enter  Rdfbrt  Hat.) 

Bay.     ■Well,  I've  had  my  walk  for  mjpaing..   Nobody  visible. 

H'n.     Thbt's  odd ;  but  you  must  not  blame  me.    I  really  thought  my  order* 

Hay.    I  saw  Vausittart.    He  wants  to  see  yon  to-morrow. 

G.     1  like  Vansittart. 

H'n.     I  did  not  know  you  liked  anybody. 

O.  I  like  Vansittart.  He  gives  good  dinners,  when  be  gives  any ;  no  pre- 
tension ;  ooe  or  two  persons ;  wine  plenty,  and  he  does  not  interrupt  tbe  con- 
versation. 

H'n.     Whyiyou  don't  mesn  to  sny  be  can't  talk  T 

G.  No,  but  he  is  I'.ivil ;  he  is  good-natured  enough,  or  flatterer  enough  alwaja 
to  give  way  when  oilier  people  want  to  talk.  It's  ascooUhicg  the  good-will  ha 
wioa  by  it. 

Hay.    Allthe  Hollybushes  like  him  prodigiously. 

G.  Yes — so  I  hear;  and  be  returns  their  ediniralinn  with  devotion.  He 
■bops  for  the  ladies  and  picks  up  gossip,  brings  news  of  the  markets  and  what 
not  to  the  men,  and  would  waab  dishes,  run  of  errands  and  black  shoes,  if  they 
desire  it.     He  is  the  walking  shadow  of  a  Holly  bush. 

H'n.     He  is  a  very  honest,  respectable,  sterling  fi^llow. 

G.  No  doubt  gi  it.  But  he  ought  to  respect  himself.  Yesterday  I  amused 
myself  with  talking  profanely  to  him  about  that  family,  aod  saying  I  meant  tQ 
mjke  my  foKune  by  marrying  one  of  Ibem. 

H'n.     Indeed — and  how  did  Ite  take  that  ? 

G.  lodeed — upon  my  word — very  much  ha  yon  seen)  to  take  it.  *  It  astoD- 
ished  bim  very  decidedly. 

H'n,    Some  things  ere  really  astoDishing. 

G.  So  they  are,  to  some  ponple.  I  know  an  old  gentleman  who  used  to  be 
cast  into  eittacies  evei-y  day  by  reading  the  Express.  'Twas  his  turn  of  mind; 
the  older  he  grew  the  more  be  doated  on  it.  Bon't  be  augry.  It  was  not  Mr. 
Holly  bush. 

Hn.    I  presume  not. 

G.  Old  age  has  some  strange  ways  with  it.  To-day  I  saw  two  old  Indies  at 
the  crossing  of  a  puddle.  Gae  bad  got  over  and  was  rrnching  back  to  help  the 
other.  The  other  raised  her  pelticoBIa  with  one  hand,  then  thouaht  the  step 
too  lung,  and  walked  round  still  holding  them  iipover  dry  grniiad.  In  the  meau 
time  ber  friend  kept  one  arm  ia  the  air  to  help  her ;  it  took  a  minute  or  two  to 
get  iheir  old  arms  back  to  their  ptkces  from  any  movement  once  made. 

Hay.     You  are  a  close  observer. 

Hn.  Did  yoo  not  tbink,  while  yon  were  noting  all  that,  that  you  might  on« 
ttaj  be  old  yourself  t  * 
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6.    Not  an  aid  woman. 

ITn.  I  won't  gusrnntee  that  Thora  ia  no  telling  what  your  loro  of  goaaip 
aad  showing  up  jour  frieodtf  and  netghlxiura  may  come  to  at  last. 

G.     That's  ea*Hge.     It  Is  lime  for  me  to  go.  [£rit. 

Hay-    What's  the  use,  Hanlogtonl 
Jtn.    Damn  the  fellow.     \ExeuKL 

ScEHi  IV. — Msa.  Canfidd's  houte.     Maa.  C.  and  Mikktta  at  a  tahle  with 
VTiiling  materialt. 

Sliniila.    Gire  me  aoma  more  envelopes. 

Mrt.  C.     There  they  are. 

Min.     These  have  carda  alieady  in  them. 

Mrt.  C.     Yes,  they  only  want  the  addresses. 

Min.     Read  on. 

Mtb.  C      Mrs.  Bottilow  and  Miss  Bottilow. 

JMi».  (writing  on  a  mte.)     Verf  well. 

Mrt.  C.     Mrs.  Battersoa  and  the  Misses  Batteraon. 

Min.     Very  well.     What  a  host  of  womea. 

Mrs.  C.     Yea,  ws  shall  want  a  great  many  beam. 

ATin.     Go  on. 

Mrs.  C.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Balterlay.     Tharends  letUr  B. 

Mia.  (coimti«g.)  Twenty  notes  in  letters  A.  and  B.  How  maoy  names 
are  there  in  aur  visiting  list  1 

Mrs.  C.     Abont  a  hundred  and  Hfty. 

Min.  And  Gfly  orsiitj  beaux,  will  mako  two  hundred  invitations  to  send  oat. 
We  shall  invite  at  least  four  hundred  peo^ite. 

Mri.  C-     Nearer  Eve. 

Aftn.  Thr~a  or  four  pecple  promised  to  come  this  morning  and  help  m« 
writ*  iuvitationa.    Oh,  here  is  Mr.  JTaeub  Hollybush. 

(£n(«rJ.  H.) 

/.  H.     Good  morning,  ladrss.    Can  1  be  of  any  use  ? 

Min.  Yes,  talie  tliis,  and  sit  down  and  write  those  names  on  these  notea. 
There,  that  Hnishes  ddwo  to  letter  S.  Now  I'll  go  on  from  these.  Aead, 
mother. 

Mrs.  C-     Miss  Sellison. 

Min.  (icriting  a  note.)     1  don't  see  tlia  use  of  inviting  her. 

Mri.  a    Why  not  J 

Jlftn.  She  Is  not  ornameDtal,  and  she  is  not  agreeable,  and  she  never  gives 
parties  herself.  People  that  move  in  aociety  onght  to  contribut«  ui  aome  way 
to  ita  pleasures. 

/.  H.     Miss  Sellison  Is  my  aversion. 

Min.     I  hnew  it.     I  was  abusing  her  to  please  yoa- 

/■  H.  Yon  have^  singular  faculty,  Miss  Mioftia,  of  saying  and  doing  tb'isgs 
that  plaase  me.  If  I  should  begin  to  thank  you  fur  it,  1  don't  know  where  I 
ahould  stop. 

Min.     Snppose  yoa  try,  and  go  03  till  I  stop  yon. 

J.  H.    Not  before  witnesses. 

{Enter  Mrs.  Dobarre  and  Glumlt.    Salulationt  txchanged.) 

Mm.     Oh,  Mrs.  Dubarre,  we  are  almost  done.  -  How  come  you  so  late  T 
Mrs.  D.     Oh,  Mr.  Glamly  would  have  me  to  stop  at  the  Art  Union.     But 
the  pictures  are  half  gone, 

JIfin.     Mr.  Glumly,  you  drew  a  picture,  did  not  yon? 
■      G.     Yea,  one  of  Cole's— it  is  cnpilal. 

Min.     Yon  will  have  Mr.  Vancitlart  to  see  yon.     He  la  picture  mad. 
O.    Very  like,  but  be  has  seen  this,  you  know,  at  tbo  UnioD. 
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JUin.  (havinB;  addrested  notes fren  time  to  time  wih  ihe  Utt  «/"  munt*  tn  htf 
hand,  styu  and  hands  it  to  ktr  molhtr.)     Mother  aball  we  nsk  that  lady  1 

Mrs.  D.  WtiBt  lad;  T  Come,  no  tufeterjea  hete ;  we'll  all  giva  joa  an 
opinion. 

Min.     Mrs.  Viodobooi,  Jene  Brinton,  yon  know. 

Mn.  D.    Why  not? 

Min.    Nobody  knowi  aDytbiiig  aboDt  her  fausbuid. 

JWra.  D.     Then  nobody  knoTTB  aay  harm  of  him. 

J.  H.     Yea— I  do. 

Mrs.  C.     What  in  it  T 

/.  H.    He  U  poor. 

U.    So  ami. 

Mn.  C.     We  won't  exclude  yoM  on  that  account,  any  way. 

Mn.  D.  No,  the  rich  in  bratos  HHlleck  aiiya,  ars  a  strong  antithBaiH  to  lite 
poor  in  pocket. 

Min.     Well,  there's  a  note  for  the  Vindobf  oia.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Weepl»— 

Mrs.  C.    Leave  them  out. 

Mrs.  D.     Why  so  T  they  hnre  a  fins  honw. 

/.  H,     And  they  are  Tery  decent,  quiet  people. 

O.     If  they  are  quiet,  they  are  ao  far  well  bred. 

Mrs-  C.  I  don't  like  people  blujiog  out  so  auddaoiy.  And  they  aay  the 
Weepies  came  out  of  a  rat-bole. 

(?.  They  dk),  and  ihey  brought  a  lighted  candle.  It  would  hare  been  wi«er 
to  emerge  by  degrees. 

J.  H.  Come,  come,  I  give  my  rote  for  the  Weoplsa.  There'a  a  note  for 
them.  They  have  cash,  and  they  nre  willing  to  spend  it ;  and  tiiere  is  no  special 
objection  lo  them.  {Lookm/r  nett  the  notes  in  the  baikeU]  So,  old  Tom 
Pudney  geta  an  invitalion.     I  shonld  like  to  know  what  for  T 

Mrs.  C-     So  ahould  I, 

J.  H.  Tom  has  bo  established  the  fact  that  ha  goes  everywhere,  that  now 
yon  can't  leave  bim  out.  He  circulates  on  the  merits  of  the  good  wloe  and 
Tonisoa  he  has  consumed. 

6.     Pudney  is  the  residuum  of  a  thonsand  dinners. 

J.  H.  Exactly;  or  ten  thousand  as  the  cose  maybe.  But  what  is  this  I  here 
•re  twenty  or  thirty  notes  not  directnd. 

Mm.     Oh.  those  are  for  Mr.  Brown. 

J  H.     Thirty  notes  to  one  genllenjan? 

Min.     Yes;  and  yet  he  is  not  invited. 

/.  H.     Why,  who  is  Mr.  Brown  ? 

JIfr*.  D.     Oh.  Mr.  Hollybush,  don't  expose  your  igDorance. 

Mrs.  C.     He  is  SacristsD  of  Grace  Church. 

Jlfr*.  D.     Seneschal.  j.^ 

Min.     Marshal—or,  more  quaintly,  beadle. 

O.     Vulgarly,  sexton. 

/.  H.     I'm  adrift,  more  than  ever. 

Mrs.  C.     Why,  Mr.  Hollybush,  there  are  two  sorts  of  men  in  locle^. 

/.  H.     At  least. 

Mrs.  C.     Yes,  bot  this  is  the  grand  division — gentlemen  and  Mr.  Brown'* 

J.  H.     Well,  the  gentlemen  I  know  ;  now  who  are  Mr.  Brown's  men  T 
Mti.  C.     Why,  jou  know,  Mr.  Brown  t^es  out  the  iDvitalkins.   Well,  we 
send  himat  the  same  time  an  order  for  thirty   beaux,  or  as  many  as  we  want, 
and  the  notes  with  it.     Well,  he  invites  them  from  his  list.     Those  are  Mr. 
Brown's  men. 
J.  H.     He  keeps  the  list,  snd  puts  names  on  and  elf  as  he  pleases- 
Mri.  C.     Certainly  ;  eccording  as  they  bebsvo.     Now.   the  genlirmen  who 
come  to  roy   party  know  my.  lamily,  and  olisei've   some  rules  of  polileneH  in 
speaking  to  ms  when  they  come  in,  and  in  calliag  afterwards.  But  Mr.  Brown'a 
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men  are  under  no  anch  obligations;  tbof  coma  and  go  like  the  liddlen;  Aej 
■re  of  use  \o  the  dance,  end  thej  get  their  p»j  out  of  the  sapper,  and  there  ia  an 
wd. 

J  H.     What  n  beautiful  and  independent  position ! 

Mrt.  D.     Well,  tbii  Heema  to  be  all  done. 

Min.     All  but  the  aealing. 

Mt$.  D.  Well,  you  and  Mr.  Hollybush  can  do  that.  I  want  four  mother 
and  Mr.  GlumE]'  (o  walk  out  with  me. 

Mrs.  C.     Shopping? 

Mrt.  D.     Yea. 

Mn.  C.  With  pleaaure,  I  have  aomethina  to  do  myBolf;  come  this  wayj 
m;  hat  is  below.     Be  very  prudish  with  Mr.  Hotlybnsh,  Minelta. 

JIftn.     Yea,  mamma.  [ExiutU  Mrs.  C.,  Mrs.  D.,  and  Glumly. 

(MinEfTA  bringi  a  Ughud  candle  and  ttaling  wax.) 

J.  H.     Now,  Miai  Minetta,  there  are  no  witneeiea. 

Mm.    No,  but  nil  yon  say  son  muit  be  sealed  to. 

J.  H.  No  douLit  {take*  her  hand  and  ku$et  it.)  Thi*  ia  a  seal  and  bIm  a 
(ign.     I  hope  f  on  understand  it. 

Min.     I  don't,  indeed. 

J.  H.  I'm  sorry.  I  have  moch  to  say  to  yon,  if  yon  only  wanld  aoderataDd 
me ;  but  if  yon  begin  by  refusiog.  I  despair. 

Min.  1  dont  refuse.  But  really  I  can't  gness  riddles.  I'd  rather  go  on 
seilins  ray  nutea. 

J-  H.  Minetta,  yon  are  right.  You  caoDot  goe&s  riddles,  and  I  ought  not  to 
expect  it  of  yon.  But  I  am  agitated,  anaioas.  (Takei  ker  hanii-)  [askyoufor 
this  hand,  Atinetu.    You  noderetand  me  now.     Give  me-a  gentie  answer. 

Min,  What  do  you  offer  me  io  aichange  for  itT 

/.  H.  A.  tbousaud  thanks,  in  the  first  place,  that  you  do  not  withdraw  it.  I 
offer  a  whole  heart  and  the  devotion  of  a  life. 

Min.  It  shall  be  yours.  I  am  sure  you  will  give  me  more  than  it  is  worth. 
[J.  H.  fail*  on  hit  knee*.     Scent  cloiei. 

ScDNE  V. — Another  room  in  CtMTioa'a  house.     Mr.    Campitm  vial^ng  up  and 
down.    Ring*  the  BdU 

Mr.  C.    Robert.  • 

{EnUr  Robert.) 

S.    Sir? 

Mr.  C.     When  did  Mrs.  Campion  go  ontT 

R.     About  two  hours  sioce,  sir. 

JIfr.  C.     Did  she  say  when  she  would  be  home  1 

R.  She  is  home,  sir ;  she  came  in  half  an  hour  ego. 

Mr.C.    Oh,  caliber  then,  and  send  up  dinner.    laminabDnv. 

n.  Yes,  air,     [Exit 

Mr.  O.    Shopping,  no  doubt.    Bills  to  come  in  at  dinner  time— bnndlea  to  b« 
nopackedi  and  examined,  and  paid  for,  while  the  aoup  gets  cold. 
{Enter  Mrs.  C.) 

Mrt.  C.     Oh.  my  dear  Josey,  I  have  the  greatest  newa  for  you. 

Mr.  C.     Well,  dear,  ont  with  it. 

Mrt.  C.     What  do  you  tfainli  has  happened  ? 

Mr.  C.  The  devil!  I  don't  know — ^hy  don't  yon  tell  me,  or  else  let  it 
alooe? 

Mrt.  C.  Only  guess,  now — guess  once,  and  I'll  tell  you. 

JIfr.  C.  Guess,  the  devil !  what  cursed  nonsense,  to  ask  a  man  to  gaesa  what 
has  happened.    Speak  out,  you  great  baby,  and  don't  humbug. 

Mr*.  C,    MiDetCa'e  engaged. 
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Mr.  C.     Ennund ! — tint  U  nawa  iodeed,  bnt  M  wbotn  T 

Jtfro.  C.    Ou^. 

Afr.  C.     Ouess  !  DnmtiBtioD,   Mra.   CampioD,  (rairing  kii  Jut,)  toll  me  at 
once,  who  it  ia.     Is  ^ia  an  ocmUiii  to  trlBo  with  roe?     Is  it  Jacob  HollvbuBh? 

Jtfr*.  C.     Ym 

Mr.  C.     A  good,  sonnd,  BonBiMe  choice — k  thorough  guDg  booaat  felloir,  m 
tnM  geDlleuniD— a  raaa  of  eBtablished  character  and  funuoe. 

Mrs.  C.     Oh,  I'm  overjoyed. 

Mr.  C.     When  did  This  tHke  pines  ? 

Mri.  C.  This  morDing.    I  left  tliem  together  aealiiig  notes  for  the  party,  aod 
wbes  I  came  bach  iq  hour  itfter,  there  wna  the  candle  burnt  dova  almoat  tolhs 
socket — not  a  note  sealed,  asd  Miaetta  la  a  browo  studv .  all  alone. 
Mr.   C.     Weil. 

Mn.C.     Well,  and  she   told   me  all  aboat  it,  and  I  kissed  her  and  blessed 
her.  and  told  ber  I  hoped  she  would  be  happy. 

Mr   C.     That  WSB  all  tery  proper. 

Mrs.  C.     Then  I  took  all  the«e  aotasof  invitatloDS and  put  them  in  the  fire, 
for  what's  the  use  of  our  giving  parties  after  Mioetta'a  engaged  ? 

Mr.  C.     By  Jove,  that  Bhowed  preseaoe  of  mied.     But  it  won't  do  to  give 
the  public  that  reason. 

Mrs.  C.     No,  aud  so  I'm  going  to  put  it  on  aunt  Rossie'a  doalb. 

Mr.   C.     Nobody  knows  we  had  such  an  auot- 

Mri.   C.     No,  but  we  will   tell  theui ;  aod  I  have  charged  Minnetta  that  bar 
•agBgemeiit  must  be  kept  secret  a  week. 

( Enter  RoBttT.) 

R.     DiDoer  is  on  the  table,  sir. 

Mr.  C.     Vnj  well..  Call  Mias  Minetta.  [Exeunt. 


SciME  I.— Gldmlt's  Apartmentt,    Gluhlt  alone.    {Unlet  Vabsittabt.) 

O.  Oh,  Mr.  Vansittart,  I'm  gisd  to  see  yon.  Somebody  told  me  yon  wduM 
aooD  be  along  this  wity  to  spe  my  Dew  picture. 

y.  Oh.  it  is  aot  that.  I've  seen  it  often.  But  I  want  to  borrow  from  yon 
a  volume  of  Retsch's  Outlines. 

Q.  With  pleasore.  (Takes  dotm  ^  book  and  p.vet  it  him.)  Howiatha 
weather  out  ? 

V,     It  don't  Actually  rain  yaL 

Q.     When  have  you  seen  Hsrtington  T 

V.     I  saw  him  yesterday. 

(?.  Do  you  know,  I  have  strong  susincions  that  Hartington  Is  going  in  for 
one  of  the  Mias  Hollybushea  1 

V.     He  coald  not  do  a  better  thing. 

O.     Bot  would  he  aucceed  ! 

V.     I  can't  aay  that.     I  am  the  old  man's  eonnael— 4iol  the  young  ladies'. 

O.  The  old  man  will  hare  a  word  to  say  in  that  mutter  I  tancy,  and  per- 
haps his  counsel  too.  If  I  had  designs  theroi  I  would  pay  welt  for  your  good 
word. 

V.  Thank  you :  but  yon  may  rely' on  it,  it  would  not  be  of  any  use  to  you. 
(Looks  o^al  ike  vAndoVi-)  It  rains  a  little.  I  must  cover  up  this  book.  (Takes 
avtHs  haadkerchief,  and  pulls  oulieilh  ti  a  note  lakich  falls  on  the  floor.)  Good 
■naming.     [  Exit. 

G.  Ha  cut  that  pretty  shore  But  he  don't  deny  that  Hartington  is  in  for 
it.  {Sus  Ote  note  atui  picks  it  up.)    Ab,  what's  this  i     (Reads.)    "  Deer  V— 
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I  hnve  juBt  had  another  tntlt  with  Hny,  nnd  he  Qrg«e  me  to  write  yon  apno. 
We  mi(»l  ha»e  ihe  money.  Chb  you  raise  it  for  us  Ly  Thursday  ?  Yours, 
Haitinetun."  Now.  here's  komelhia^.  But  where'e  VnnsillHn,?  {Looksovtat 
-  Ae  vnndow.)  Still  Btflndiog  ia  the  door.  {.CalU.)  HoUa,  Vausittart,  come  up, 
■nd  I'll  give  you  an  umbrella. 

{Rt-oiter  VaksivtaaT') 

G.  1  wouM  have  brought  it  down,  but  1  wanted  to  act  you  tf  I  had  got  this 
picture  in  the  right  light.  There — (mmta  Aim  hack  and  forth  ht/are  Ihepiclvre, 
and  lakes  an  opportunity  to  slip  Ihe  note  into  hu  pocket.)     What  do  you  think  T 

K.     It  could  not  be  better. 

G,    I'm  glitd  you  thiati  lo.    Woo't  you  itay  awhile  1    It  rains  fiut. 

V.    No  ;  thaok  yoa.    I  have  ao  appuiotnient.        {Exit. 

G.  There.  Ha  little  thinks  be  has  told  me  that  aacret.  Now  let  us  con- 
■ider  what  use  can  be  made  of  It.     {Silt  down.)  {Scent  dose*. 

ScxM  II. — Old  Hulltbusb's  hotue.    Oj^d  H.  at  tiMi  at  qfUr  dinner. 

Jacob  H.  going  «ul. 
O.H.    Jacob! 

J,  H.     What,  brother?  {retvming.) 
O.  H.     You'll  be  here  again  bye  nad  bye. 
J.  H.    Yes ;  we  ought  to  go  to  Vioiittart'a  office  this  aftemMtB. 
O.  H.     Very  well. 

''  (E»Ur  John  uiitA  a  oard.) 

John,     The  gentleman  is  waiting  below,  sir. 

O.  H.     Ia  he?  {hands  the  card  to  J.  H)     What  do  yoo  thioli  of  that ! 
J.  H.     Mr.  Glumly  !     I  don't  know.     Did  he  ask  for  you  I 
O.  H.     Y«s ;  it  seems  so.     Eh,  John  ? 
J<^.     Yes,  sir. 

O,  H,     Show  him  up.    Has  he  rome  to  ask  for  my  crazy  daughter? 
J.  if.     Noiigenee,  Robert.     I  have  seen  the  man  a  gond  deal  within  Uie  last 
day  or  two,  and  he  is  not  the  fool  that  Vansittart  made  him  out. 
O.  H.     Very  weU.     We  shall  see.     [Exil  Jacob. 

iEnter  Oltjmlt.) 

O.     Mr.  Hollybusb,  I  beg  pardon  ;  perhaps  I  am  iutmd'mg  at  an  ioconve* 

O.  H.  Not  at  all,  sir.  Pray  be  sealed.  IHd  yon  wish  to  tpenk  with  me, 
sir! 

O.  Yes,  air.  I  wish  to  ask  the  favor  of  a  little  adrire  from  you.  But  I 
suppose  yon  are  often  iroubled  in  this  way,  and  you  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
choose  yonr  own  hours  to  attend  to  such  requests. 

Q.  'H.  I  am  quite  at  your  service  now.  sir.  If  the  matter  in  question  ia  ona 
where  my  adirice  csa  be  useful  to  yon,  you  shall  have  it. 

G.  I  believe,  sir,  you  are  a  director  in  the  Quondac  Iron  and  Coal  Com- 
pany ;  are  voii  not ! 

O,  H.    'Yes.  sir. 

G.  It  is  not  for  myself  I  ask  the  question.  If  I  were  to  invest  my  own 
■noiiey,  I  think  I  know  enough  aboul  the  Company  now  not  to  hesitate.  Butl 
wm  called  on  to  advise  another.     That  ia  a.  more  delicate  matter  vou  know,  sir. 

O.  H.     Yes,  sir. 

G.  There  is  a  widow  lady,  a  friend  of  mine^  who  has  $3,000  to  invsat,  and 
the  stock  of  this  Company  hna  been  recommended  to  her,  partly,  I  beUevet  on 
the  strength  of  your  example. 
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O.  H.     I  (ooh  SIO.OOO. 

O.  So  we  hesrd ;  nod  m;  friend  heariii);  thnt.  wbb  disptwed  to  invegt  ber 
linle  fund  Bl  once.  Bnt  1  persuaded  her  to  let  me  come  and  see  f  ou  first,  and 
asii  jou  whether  jou  thought  that  stock  one  of  those  aure  things  to  which  thoie 
who  CHODot  bear  n  lois  ought  to  confioe  themielves  1 

O.  H.     I  thick  it  fery  good  and  very  wfe  stock. 

G.  Yes,  sir;  but  pardmi  me;  a  man  with  tnsDy  inveatment«  made  with 
judgment,  may  regard  tbeni  all  together  bb  safe,  and  be  quite  right.  But  h* 
would  perhaps  not  riak  tbe  whole  amonnt  of  all  upon  sxty  one.  Or,  if  he  did,  hs 
would  choosBawith  an  eye  to  abaolute  safety. 

O.  H.    Certiiioly. 

G.  Well,  sir,  now  this  eCock  offers  a  prospect  of  pretty  large  profit.  I  am 
Dot  a  merchant,  but  I  have  an  Idea  that  a  widow,  with  Uttle  to  veoture,  ought 
to  be  shy  of  large  profits ;  that  there  must  be  riak  with  tiem. 

O-  It.  You  nre  Hght  there,  air ;  and  though  I  consider  Quondac  stock  safe, 
I  tbtok  a  good  band  and  mortgage  safer. 

Q.  That  ia  just  what  I  wished  to  know.  (Ruing.)  I  thank  you,  atr.  I  ad- 
viaed  my  friend  so,  and  now  she  will  lake  my  advice.  The  education  of  her 
son.  snd  his  first  start  in  life,  depend  in  a  manner  on  this  fund. 

O.  H.  Two  things  she  ought  not  to  pot  at  risk.  Though  as  for  a  Srat  start 
io  life,  a  young  nviD  of  the  right  sort  of  stuff  makes  a  very  good  start  with 
nothing.  , 

G,  Many  do,  air.  But  others  find  means  to  ^et  on  with  nothing,  and  end 
in  nothing.  How  they  live  upon  it,  ia  a  mystery  I  never  could  aee  into  ;  but 
they  do  it,  and  live  well. 

O.  H.  Thnt  mystery,  Mr.  Glumly,  is  to  be  explained  by  eat  word,  debt,  or 
MunetimeB  you  may  odd  another,  gambling. 

O,  It  is  very  odd.  I  made  a  diacovei'y  thia  morning  which  illustrRles  what 
yon  say,  iVIr.  Hotlybush.  as  if  it  had  been  invented  for  tbe  purpose.  1  learned 
by  chance  that  two  friends  of  mine — fashionable,  elegatit  young  men  about 
town,  living  like  men  of  easy  means,  though  I  never  knew  exactly  bow — were 
lOakine  an  urgent  application,  through  another  friend,  to  procure  a  private  loan 
of  money.     But  I  beg  pardon,  I  have  detained  you  too  long.     Good  day,  sir. 

O.  H.     Good  day.  air.  \BA.  O. 

(Enter  Jacob  H.  at  atwthtr  door,  as  having  wtiled  therefor  Q.  to  go.) 

J.  U.    Well,  how  do  yon  like  him  T 

O.  H.  Pretty  well,  considering  the  prejndice  I  had  against  faim.  Bnt 
Jacob,  did  you  hear  hia  last  moids  I 

J.H.    Yea. 

O.  H.    Whom  does  he  mean,  do  yon  stippose  1 

J.  H.     I  don't  know. 

O.  H.  Two  fiiends  of  his,  borrowing  money  together.  Thai  must  be  Hay 
and  Harttngton. 

J.  H.  •  Hartingtoa  is  very  little  his  friend. 

O.  H,  It  is  them  he  means,  and  dirough  VaQaitteit.  I'll  find  ookqiora 
about  this.  If  thoae  young  men  are  keeping  afloat  by  boTTowing,  they  are  not 
the  men  for  my  sons-in-law, 

J.  H.  Foh,  poh  ;  don't  be  savage.  It  may  be  a  lie  altogether,  or  it  may 
mean  some  one  else.     Besides,  did  you  never  Iwirrow  money  yourself? 

O-  H.     Not  to  buy  white  gloves  and  opera  tickets. 

/.  H.    Well,  well.    Let'a  go  to  Vansittart's.        [Exeuat.    Seetu  etatu. 
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Bon.  wilboh  sbannon,  late  oovbrnor  of  omo. 

BinflRAPBicAL  sketchRs  of  distinguiBhed  men  are  useful  in  proponioD 
to  their  truth  and  fidelity.  Inflated  eulogy  and  exaggerated  praise  neither 
do  hcjDorto  the  individual  whose  life  is  portrayed,  nor  excite  emulation  in 
those  for  whom  the  sketch  is  drawn.  That  man  whose  life  is  not  its 
own  eulogy,  and  does  not  seal  its  own  character,  without  the  rhetorician's 
aid,  had  better  pass  unnoticed,  than  to  be  exposed  lo  public  view.  It  is 
under  the  full  force  oftliese  truths,  that  we  reniure  to  trace  some  of  the 

Srominent  features  of  the  life  and  character  of  Wilson  Shannon,  in  the 
ope  thai  the  picture  presented  will  strike  all  who  know  him  as  an  hon- 
est copy  from  nature  i  and  that  tta  harmony  and  moral  beauty  will  be  at 
tractive  lo  the  young,  and  induce  them  to  admire  the  virtues,  persever- 
ance, and  personal  characteristics  which  it  feebly  represents — sliniulating 
tbeni  to  the  love  of  virtue,  of  true  patnotism,  and  of  moral  dignity, — and 
that  they  may  thus  be  honorably  animated  in  the  pursuit  of  fame. 

Among  the  interesting  pictured  of  "  Western  life,"  we  find  a  family 
growing  up  in  the  ''backwoods"  of  Ohio — houseless,  homeless,  parent- 
less,  living  in  the  midst  of  a  dense  wilderness,  surrounded  by  the  uiitamed 
beasts  of  the  forest,  and  fur  many  long  years  without  the  advantages  of  soci- 
ety, achooll,  churches,  or  public  improvements,  and  yet  most  eminently 
successful  in  all  they  undertook.  It  will  be  seen  that  they  were  estimable 
in  all  that  is  patriotic,  virtuous,  and  philanthropic,  whether  on  the  battle 
field,  or  in  the  councils  of  the  state  or  nation.  And  the  youngest  of  the 
group,  (the  object  of  this  sketch,)  who  is  now  on  his  way  to  California, 
has  seen  the  "  Buckeye  State"  grow  up,  with  himsMf,  from  a  rude  forest, 
to  a  great  and  civilized  commonwealth,  with  cultivated  lields  in  every 
direction — with  towns  and  floorishing  cities — with  a  vast  trade — by  which 
Ohio  has  become  the  granary  and  star  of  the  West,  possessing  over  two 
millions  of  industrious,  prosperous  and  happy  souls. 

The  father  of  this  interesting  family,  James  Shannon,  was  born  in 
Pennsylvania,  of  Irish  parents.  He  was  among  the  first  of  that  "immor- 
tal band"  who  took  up  arms  in  the  struggle  for  American  Independence; 
be  served  during  the  entire  Revolutionary  war,  and  shared,  as  a  soldier 
and  patriot,  with  his  compeers,  the  dangers  and  privations  of  a  camp,  and 
e<)ua]iy  participated  in  the  tumult  of  battle,  and  in  the  shouts  of  victory. 

After  the  war,  he  moved  to  Ohio  coui:iy,  Virginia,  and  thence  to  what 
is  now  Belmont  county,  Ohio,  and  located  in  the  forest.  This  venerable 
patriarch,  while  on  a  hunting  excursion  in  the  severe  winter  of  lei03, 
was  frozen  to  death  in  the  woods,  leaving  a  widow  and  nine  children  lo 
mourn  their  irreparable  loss. 

The  family  possessed  no  real  estate,  and  only  a  few  articles  of  personal 
property,  such  as  appertain  solely  to  the  most  indigent  pioneers.  But 
ftoro  poverty,  end  the  humblest  position  in  life,  the  sons  have  risen  to 
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stations  of  honor  and  distinction,  by  their  own  indastry,  energy  and  prt^ 
bity ;  and  their  example  may  be  imitated,  whether  amid  the  tempest  of 
WOT,  or  where  our  akies  nniile  in  the  "  rainbow  of  peace,"  nilbout  den^ 
gating  from  the  dignity  of  buman  nature. 

George,  the  eldest  brother,  crossed  the  Rocky  Mo«nUins  in  1802,- '3, 
with  the  eapedition  of  Lewis  and  Clark,  otider  the  auspices  of  President 
Jetreriioti.  He  retonied  after  an  absence  of  three  years.  On  a  second 
trip,  while  exploring  the  Missouri,  be  lost  a  leg  in  a  pitched  battle  with 
the  Bsvage  tribes.  He  retamed  home,  educated  himself,  studied  law  in 
Philadelphia,  and  had  a  lucrative  practice  in  Lexington,  Ky.,  where  he 
was  chosen  District  Attorney,  which  office  he  held  seven  years.  He  was 
then  elected  fur  three  years  to  ibelegislatare  from  Fayette  county;  after 
which  he  held  the  oflice  of  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  for  seven  years. 
He  then  moved  to  Missouri,  and  waa  appointed  District  Attorney  for  the 
United  States;  afterwards  elected  to  the  legislature  frots  St.  Charles 
county,  but  he  died  prior  to  the  time  he  was  to  occupy  his  seat. 

Thomas  served  at  the  head  of  a  company  of  volunieers,  during  the  war 
of  I8IS.  He  was  elected,  for  many  years,  to  each  branch  of  the  Ohio 
legislature,  and  represented  Belmont  county  in  Congress. 

John,  another  brother,  served  a  long  time  with  distinction,  in  the  war 
of  1813. 

James  entered  the  regalar  army,  was  chosen  ensign,  and  served  during 
the  last  war  with  Great  Britain.  At  its  close,  he  commenced  the  study  of 
law,  practised  with  success  in  Wheeling,  Va.,  was  elected  for  two  years 
to  the  General  Assembly,  and  then  sent  as  Minister,  by  Gen.  Jackacm,  to 
Guatemala.     He  died  on  the  coast  of  Honduras. 

David  was  a  printer  boy  for  some  time.  He  then  studied  law,  went  to 
Florida,  took  charge  of  the  territorial  gornrnment  under  Gen.  JocksoD, 
was  created  Judge,  and  died  at  Pensacota,  uuiveraally  regretted. 

Wilson  Shannon,  the  youngest  brother,  was  bom  in  ^ I mont  county, 
CMiio,  Feb.  24,  1802.  When  a  boy,  be  labored,  with  his  mother  at 
home,  to  gain  a  livelihood  ;  and,  until  1S18,  assisted  in  subduing  the 
foresL*  He  was  then  sent,  by  an  older  brother,  to  Athens  College, 
where  he  remained  one  year  ;  thence  he  waa  removed  to  Transylvania 
University,  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  where  he  remained  two  years.  He  then 
settled  in  St.  Clairsville,  his  present  residence;  and,  in  1822,  cummenced 
the  study  of  law,  persevered  despite  every  obstacle  in  his  path,  became 
acquainted  with  alt  the  branches  of  his  profession,  mastered  the  great 
principles  that  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  our  political,  civil  and  reli- 
gious rights,  and  comprehended  and  conquered  the  details  of  an  abstruse 
science,  though  covered  with  the  dust  and  rubbish  of  centuries. 

When  he  began  the  practice  of  law,  he  gnined  an  enviable  name  by  his 
talenti,  sterling  honor,  republican  habits  and  success.  He  took  a  com- 
mon sense  view  of  life,  countenanced  no  evil-minded  clients,  kept  up  ■ 
jtist  equipoise  of  his  passive  impressions  and  active  principles,  and 
always  deliberated  with  caution,  and  acted  with  a  prudence  that  has  ever 
distinguished  him  in  the  busy  scenes  of  life.  He  was,  therefore,  never 
precipitate  in  forming  or  expressing  opinions,  and  of  course  not  preci- 

*  He  otfn  sp«aki  of  ihe  time,  when  ■  msra  tmr,  of  lua  going  13  milei  duwn  to  St. 
ChinviUe.  •rUhaliltlebBgofginMaR;aiid(iflHRir«piirebauofabatniil  koifs  with 
tb6pracBa<)i>af  buiktwr,  Biui  wbrabsMtaspCMdoffcitMoeaas,  asiffaa  bi4  wona 
world  of  waalLh.  - 
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^latt  ia  changinf  tbmn.  His  theories  are  baisd  ob  facta,  tod  Ibeir 
truth  is  knnwB  b;  their  prsctical  »i>[iiicaiioD.  His  aim  haa  beeo  to  eo- 
large  hit  sphare  of  uselulneas,  by  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  mankind; 
and,  Klyiiig  on  bis  own  judgnient  and  experience,  which  are  brought  to  a 
logical  teat,  be  is  never  takea  unawares  at  the  bar,  or  in  hia  addresses 
before  large  paMic  bodie». 

He  lays  down  hia  premises,  based  on  facts  admitted  by  ail ;  nrgiiM 
eloael;  every  point ;  utters  his  aentimefiia  in  a  bold,  emphatic  manner ; 
Krapples  suddenly  with  hia  subject ;  becomes  fluent,  but  not  verboas ; 
leHrned,  but  not  pedantic  ;  strong,  but  never  coarse  ;  and  logical,  witb- 
ont  any  attempt  to  mislead  ;  nor  docs  he  even  attempt  to  excite  tbe  pa* 
aions  ;  but  tbey  are  often  drawn  into  action  by  the  warmth  of  his  manner, 
and  tlie  Boondneas  of  his  arguments.  Dignified  and  impressive  at  M 
times,  his  ennobling  views  of  man  and  nature,  and  of  sound  principle*, 
are  always  beard  with  profound  attention  and  delight.  Having  no  per- 
•onal  eneniea,  be  wins  all  hearts  by  hia  firank,  manly  and  courteous  d^ 
meanoT,  He  baa  a  copiousness  of  ideas,  but  not  generally  of  words  ;  and 
every  apeecb  teems  with  the  thoughts  of  a  comprehensive  mind,  and  with 
point.  All  ia  vigor,  truthfiitness,  and  strength.  He  has  a  keen  relish  for 
btrnionr,  wider  a  quick  perception  of  the  ludicrous;  and  yet  he  ia  rarely, 
if  ever,  satirical;  for  bis  disposition  is  too  amiable  to  wound,  aod  his 
coadutU  being  ever  guided  by  acta  of  kindness  and  generosity.  If  he  is 
ever  severe,  pungent,  and  apparently  loses  himself,  it  is  when  vice  haa 
triumphed  over  virtue,  and  when  a  guilty  criminal  thinks  he  has  so  adroit- 
ly  laid  his  schemes,  that  no  trace  is  lefl,  or  connection  is  to  be  found,  be- 
tween tbecau^e  and  the  unavenged  wrongs  he  has  perpetrated— then  it  is 
titU  on  dissecting  the  evidence,  and  laying  bare  the  culprit,  that  Cro*.  S. 
ia  indeed  terrible.  His  lol\y  frame  towers — bia  brows  expand  with  a  proud 
defiance  that  causes  the  guilty  wretch  to  tremble  at  the  merited  exposure, 
and  the  retribution  that  must  inevitably  follow  the  outburst  of  that  voice, 
■entiment  and  feeling,  which  is  riveting  conviction  on  the  Jury,  court,  and 
auditory. 

In  Ia32,  Mr.  S.  was  nominated  by  the  Democratic  party  for  Congresi ; 
and  although  ahead  of  his  ticket  at  home,  and  iu  a  strong  Federal  county, 
he  was  deleated  by  a  few  votes  in  the  district.  In  193^,  he  was  nomina- 
ted for  I'rosecuting  Attorney,  when  that  office  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  people,  and  he  was  elected  by  1,100  majority.  In  1835,  he  was  t^ 
elected  without  opposition. 

In  1637,  the  St.  Glairsville  Gazette  announced  hia  name  for  the  office 
of  G-o*ernor  ;  and  at  the  Democratic  Convention,  held  in  CoJumbus,  Jan. 
6,  1H38,  he  was  selected  out  of  a  number  of  older  candidates  from  among 
a  body  of  men  of  fine  talents  and  exalted  purity  of  character,  to  be  the 
standard  bearer  to  lead  on  our  legions  against  Mr.  Vance,  the  strong  man 
of  t[>e  Federal  party — the  personal  friend  and  protege  of  Henry  Clay. 
But  Mr.  Shannon,  after  personally  visiting  and  addressing  the  pec^le  of 
Bearly  etery  county  in  Ohio,  was  elected  by  about  6,U00.  He  boldly  took 
ground  against  the  Federal  doctrine,  that  "  our  currency  should  be 
expandbd  to-day,  and  contracted  tcwnorrow."  He  advocated  a  revenue 
tariff,  the  indepeudent  treasury  system,  aud  an  ecoiiomieai  administration 
of  ibe  gov erntnent.  He  bad  long  opposed  a  latitudinarian  coDstructioo 
of  the  ctmetitution,  by  which  means  tbe  Federal  party  coutd  biat  on  lh« 
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country  protective  tarifTa,  national  banka,  a  union  of  bank  and  state,  aad 
intermeddle  with  the  domestic  institutions  of  sovereign  sister  states,  and 
squander  money,  by  largesses  on  states  or  individuals,  for  internsJ  in^ 
proveinentfi  that  were  not  recognized  by  the  conslitution,  by  wise  laws, 
or  sound  pdicy. 

From  the  time  he  was  elected  Governor  of  Ohio,  he  taboral  with  assi- 
duity to  improve  the  currency  ;  encouraged  agriculture,  and  the  itid> 
chanic  arts;  fostered  and  aided  public  improvements  of  general  advantage, 
and  sought  out  men  who  would  extend  the  benefits  of  primary  schools, 
and  promote  virtue,  patriotism  and  intelligence.  It  is  to  instruction, 
conveyed  cheaply  to  every  dwelling,  and  a  prompt  administration  of  wisely 
enacted  laws,  that  he  looks  aa  the  sole  reliance  for  the  stability  of  our 
Union,  its  glory  and  its  strengch,  and  our  physical,  moral,  and  political 
prosperity. 

In  1640,  Gov.  S.  was  again  nominated  by  the  largest  Democratic  Con- 
vention ever  held  in  Ohio,  without  a  single  (^posing  voice  ;  but  he  waa 
defeated  by  Mr.  Corwin,  by  about  16,0UU,  when  Mr.  Van  Buren  tost  Ohio 
by  over  2  t,UOO  votes. 

Jn  1842,  Gov.  S.  was  again  nominated  for  the  gubernatorial  office, 
without  a  dissenting  voice,  and  was  pressed  forward  aa  a  candidate  whm 
his  private  atfairs  would  scarcely  justify  it.  But  he  manfully  armed  himself 
for  the  struggle,  traversed  the  state  in  person,  addressed  vast  crowds  of 
his  fellow-citizens,  and  was  triumphantly  elected  over  Mr.  Corwin,  hia 
competitor,  by  nearly  3,500  majority.  When  Gov.  8.  headed  the  Deo>i> 
cratic  ticket,  he  always  carried  Ohio.  He  has  a  strong  hold  on  the  a& 
fections  of  her  people,  who  always  found  him  among  the  firat  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  common  good,  and  in  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of 
all.  Known  fur  hia  honesty,  his  correct  businpss  habits,  bis  benevolenfle 
and  goodness  of  heart,  well-directed  perseverance  and  energy  of  charac- 
ter, be  has  received  the  credit  and  praise  to  which,  by  hia  labors  and 
worth,  he  was  so  justly  entitled. 

Jn  1844,  Gov.  S.  was  in  favor  of  the  nomination  of  Gen.  Cass  for  the 
presidency,  and  he  addressed  a  large  mass  meeting  in  Ct^umbus,  the  first 
public  one  in  the  United  States,  announcing  that  distinguished  civilias 
for  that  important  ofiice. 

In  the  spring  of  the  same  year,  President  Tyler,  without  any  solicita- 
tion or  knowlulge  on  the  part  of  Gov.  S.,  tendered  him  the  mission  to 
Mexico,  which,  after  consulting  with  the  best  men  of  the  Democratic 
I  party,  he  accepted,  and  in  May  he  resigned  his  post  as  Governor,  and 
immediately  left  home,  but  not  without  the  warmest  wishes  and  expres- 
sions of  the  public  for  his  safety  while  abroad,  and  his  return  in  uninter- 
rupted health. 

Gov.  S.  having  reached  Vera  Cruz,  determined  on  making  a  visit 
to  the  Castle  of  Peroie,  that  he  might  see,  for  hiraseif,  the  Texa» 
prisoners  who  were  immured  in  its  miserable  dungeons.  He  accordingly 
went  there,  and  found  104  prisoners  confined  in  six  rooms,  and  person- 
ally visited  each  one.  He  found  many  of  the  men  almost  entirely  naked, 
and  all  of  tham  in  a  most  destitute  condition.  He  assured  thenrthat  he 
would  use  all  the  means  in  his  power  to  procure  an  order  for  their  r^ 
lease,  and  left  them  in  tears  of  gratitude  and  joy,  for  they  had  confidence 
that  he  would  exert  himself  in  their  behalf 

He  reached  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  immediately  addressed  a  letter  to 
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SsQtB  AuDS,  Preaident  of  that  Republic,  urging,  in  the  Btrongest  terms, 
the  Telease  of  the  Texan  troops,  on  the  score  of  humanity,  duty,  and  gra- 
titude, for  (hat  be  had  himself  been  liberated,  when  his  own  life  was  hor- 
ering  on  the  cast  of  a  die.  Santa  Anna  replied  in  a  friendly  note,  but 
his  aoswer  was  evasive. 

The  following  week,  Got.  S.  was  formaJly  presented  to  Santa  Anna, 
and  recognized  as  Minister  Plenipotentiary.  At  this  interview.  Gen.  Santa 
Anna  gave  him  a  verbal  invitation  to  visit  the  palace  at  any  time  that 
might  suit  his  convenience.  Gov.  S.  accordingly  availed  himself  of 
the  offer,  and  went  as  soon  ae  he  prudently  could,  and  was  received  in  a 
friendly  manner.  On  drawing  Uen.  Santa  Anna  to  the  case  of  the 
TVxofu,  they  had  a  conversation  of  about  an  hour,  when  Santa  Anna  r& 
tented,  and  gave  an  order  for  the  release  of  all  the  Texan  prisoners, 
wherever  confined  within  the  domains  uf  Mexico.  By  virtue  of  this  order, 
Gov.  S.  had  the  gratification  of  seeing  120  men  released  from  the  most 
borrid  dungeons,  where  they  had  been  confined  for  years,  and  anti- 
cipating daily  new  tortures,  or  death  itself.  This  eminently  successful 
mission  of  love  and  humanity,  on  the  part  of  Gov.  S.,  has  been  gratefully 
remembered  by  the  fortunate  men,  who  thus  escaped  narrowly  with  iheir 
lives,  and  by  their  families,  as  their  correspondence  most  feelingly 
depicts. 

The  agitation  of  the  question  of  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United 
States  rendered  the  situation  of  Gov.  8.  an  uDpleasant,  as  well  as  a  most 
critical  one.  The  government  of  Santa  Anna  was  tottering  to  its  base. 
It  was,  shortly  after  (be  arrival  of  Gov.  S.,  overthrown.  The  people  aud 
gQverninent  were  in  arms,  and  a  dreadful  revolution  going  on.  Nothing 
could  he  accomplish  with  either  side  ;  and  when  the  news  reached  Mexico 
that  Texan  annexation  had  been  consummated,  and  that  the  Mexican 
minister  at  Washington  city  had  deraunded  and  received  his  passports, 
the  governcaeut  suspended  all  intercourse  of  a  diplomatic  nature  with  the 
United  States ;  and  as  the  presence  of  Gov.  ti.  could  be  no  longer  useful 
to  our  citizens,  or  his  own  government,  he  asked  and  obtained  permission 
to  return  home,  which  he  did  in  July,  1843. 

On  arriving  at  Washington  he  was  received  with  great  favor,  and  ably 
set  forth  our  relations  with  Mexico,  predicting  that  war  was  inevitable  on 
the  part  of  Mexico,  and  that  we  should  prepare  forthwith  jto  meet  bar 
OD  the  sanguinary  field.  On  reaching  St.  Clairsville,  Gov.  S.  was  publicly 
received  by  his  fellow-citizens  of  all  parties  ;  and,  in  answer  to  their  ad- 
dress, he  feelingly  contrasted  our  own  happy  and  exalted  land — our  wise 
and  liberal  institutions,  and  our  prosperity,  with  the  military  despotism  of 
Mexico — her  oppressed  and  tax-ridden  population — their  Ignorance  and 
privations,  the  public  plunder,  and  daily  connivance  of  murder,  which 
characterized  her  rulers  and  soldiery. 

Fronii  lrt45  to  this  time,  Gov.  Shannon  has  been  engaged  in  his  pro- 
fessional duties,  adorning  his  homestead  and  educating  his  children. 
Last  year  he  took  the  field  for  Gen.  Cass,  traversed  the  state  of  Ohio, 
visited  two  or  three  states,  and  nided  in  swelling  the  democratic  vote  for 
that  distinguished  patriot  and  erudite  scholar.  The  change  of  thousands 
Irom  the  vote  polled  in  the  month  preceding,  in  the  counties  he  canvass- 
ed, proved  that  his  labors  were  not  without  their  reward. 

Perhaps  no  man,  who  has  mingled  as  much  as  Gov.  S.  in  the  political 
excitements  of  the  day,  ever  possessed  so  enviable  a  personal  reputation; 
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for  on  all  God'a  earth  we  know  of  no  man  who  is  not  hia  warm  peraonal 
ftiend,  untesa  it  be  some  who  are  actuated  by  an  enrj  aa  base  as  unwor- 
thy the  true  and  dignified  character  of  the  truly  great;  and,  in  his  de- 
parture from  the  far  weat,  society  has  realized  an  irreparable  loss,  and  the 
democracy  of  Ohio  an  advocate  that  can  never  be  replaced. 

Under  the  auspices  of  Gror.  S.,  a  company  of  young  and  active  men 
have  gone  to  California,  where  they  intend  to  labor  at  mining,  and 
developing  republican  principles — thus  setting  an  example  of  industry  and 
patriotiam  for  others  which  they  themselves  acquired  from  the  spirit  of 
their  leader  in  the  enterprise. 

Wiih  this  imperfect  but  truthful  sketch  of  Gov.  Shanoon,  we  wonlil 
add  a  few  remarks. 

He  is  a  well-formed  man,  somewhat  stoutly  built,  with  an  animated, 
intelligent  countenance;  a  bright,  penetrating  eye;  a  large  and  active 
brain;  a  clear  perception  ;  a  retentive  memory,  and  an  unerring  judgment. 
In  hia  manners  he  is  essy,  frank,  and  cordial,  and  deeply  attached  to 
friends,  children,  and  home.  He  has  firmness  in  carrying  out  his  plans; 
great  concentration  of  mind  ;  ia  methodical  in  business;  and  posaessee 
sufficient  self-esteem,  caution,  and  conscientioaaness,  love  of  order, 
generosity,  and  a  full  development  of  the  intellect,  with  all  that  presufv 
poses  a  man  of  generous  semimenis,  noble  emotions,  aound  judgment,  and 
profoDDd  thought.  He  is  abstemious,  temperate,  and  frugal ;  and  dis- 
ciplined to  the  strictest  habits  of  aelf-deniai,  bd  indispensnUe  to  a  corred 
life  and  an  unclouded  mind.  He  has  no  seliishnesa  in  his  nature,  and 
reposes  confidence  in  truth,  and  in  the  patriotism  of  (he  people.  He 
speaks  directly  to  the  head,  and  less  to  the  heart.  Hia  public  career  has 
never  been  controlled  by  private  esteem  or  personal  afTeciion.  Inflexible 
in  duty,  he  performs  it  without  asking  :  "  What  have  1  to  gain  thereby  T" 
He  is  no  politician,  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  term,  for  he  despise* 
trickery  and  indirection,  and  would  wield  but  one  weapon  fur  succeas — 
downright,  naktri  truth.  He  deiesta  all  secrecy  in  mana^ng  piiUie 
aflfairs — all  sophistry  to  delude  the  people;  and  looks  alone  to  measareff, 
and  not  to  men,  to  secure  good  government  and  the  biessings  of  liberty. 
He  is  admired  as  a  man  and  friend — beloved  as  a  parent— esteemed  as  a 
virtuous  statesman  and  sound  republican.  Like  General  Jackson,  wbon 
he  resembles  in  many  traits  of  character,  he  would  scorn  to  do  a  wrong; 
and  would  never  submit  to  one.  To  the  youth  of  our  country  we  caa 
OonGdently  say :  Abi  tu  elfae  timihttr — Go  thou  aad  da  likewise. 
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Among  th«  singular  anomalies  that  the  aspect  of  the  political  world 
presents  at  this  moment,  ia  the  fact,  that  republican  and  free-trada 
America  is  representeil  at  th«  free-trade  Court  of  St.  James  by  a 
thorqugli-pacedprotet'tioniBi,  whose  enormous  wealth  has  been  sccu- 
malated  through  the  aid  of  laws  based  on  principles  which  the  people 
of  the  United  States  abjured  forever  in  the  election  of  Mr.  Polk,  and 
which  England  has,  in  the  repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws,  finally  erased 
from  her  statute-hnoks.  The  man.  who,  originally  a  free-trader,  be- 
came, as  usual  with  aposletes,  the  rangt  fBUcorous  opponent  of  coin- 
merctal  freedom,  and  the  most  obsequious  solicitor  for  goTeriiment  aid, 
where  thrift  would  "  follow  fawninf^,"  is  selected  to  represent  America 
at  the  moment  when  free-trade  principles  have  become  fixed,  and  pre- 
aents  bis  credentials  to  the  Court  of  St.  James,  at  the  moment  when  the 
last  vestige  of  protection  is  being  struck  from  the  statute-books.  At 
the  moment  when  great  questions  of  international  interest  are  pr^ 
sented  for  discussion,  an  American  minister  appears,  notod  only  for 
the  rancour  wilb  which|be  hna  assailed  foreigners,  and  the  unscrupulous- 
ness  with  which  be  has  urged  proximate  noiwintercourse.  There  is, 
however,  nothing  in  the  history  of  Mr.  Lawrence  which  will  lead  to 
the  inference,  that  former  avowals  of  principle  will  in  any  degree  in- 
terfere with  the  expediency  of  the  moment.  How  far,  however,  bis 
published  letters  will  tend  to  procure  for  bis  government  respect 
abroad,  may  adroit  of  doubt. 

In  the  munth  of  January,  1S46,  Mr.  Abbott  Lawrence,  of  Boston, 
addressed  two  letters  of  somewhat  singular  character  to  Mr.  William 
G.  Rives. of  Virginia,  ostensibly  upon  the  Bubjectof  the  "  Resources  of 
Virginia,"  but  actually  intended  as  arguments  in  favor  of  the  tariff  of 
'42,  suited  to  the  southern  market. 

In  these  papers  many  strange  views  were  mingled  with  bold  proph^ 
oies,  that  speak  little  when  tested  by  events  for  the  sagaci^  uf  ths 
new  envoy. 

In  his  letter  of  January  16,  1846,  page  8  of  the  pamphlet,  Mr. 
Lawrence  estimates  the  expenses  of  the  jinvernment,  at  the  lowest,  at 
30  millions  of  dollars  per  annum,  for  the  five  years  then  ensuing;  and 
•tates  the  revenue  of  the  government  under  the  tariff  of  protection,  at 
08  millions;  bearing  in  mind  that  the  amount  of  the  duties  received 
must,  under  that  tariff,  have  been  constantly  decreasing,  (for  otherwisa 
there  would  be  no  protection.)  we  have  here,  to  commence  upon,  the 
somewhat  important  admission,  that  that  system  did  not  furnish  suffi- 
cient revenue  to  meet  the  current  expenses.  The  revenueof  the  tariff 
of  '46  has  been  amply  sufficient  to  cover  even  extraordinary  expenses, 
and  in  its  nature  will  continue  to  increase. 

The  second  stone  of  this  specious  edifice  is  equally  unreliabls. 
AfVer  estimating  the  imports  under  an  ad  valorem  tariff  at  65  milliona, 
Mr.  Lawrence  c 
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ir  exports  have  not  exceeded,  nor  are  thsj  likely  at  prBsent  to  exceed,  ISO 
IS  :  WB  then  have  a  deficit  of  45  milliona  to  provide  tat ;  and  how  is  thiiik 
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iMliiDce  to  be  paid  ?  State  stocks  are  no  longer  cmreDt  in  Enrope.  Sveo  tha 
nocka  of  the  tjaited  Statea  caanot  be  Qogoliated  on  faTorable  terms." 

What  are  the  facts  now  developed  ?  Our  exports  have  kept  pace 
with  our  imports ;  atKte  stocks  which,  under  whig  finaaciering,  were 
"  no  longer  current  in  Europe,"  are  in  great  demand,  and  those  of  the 
United  States,  which  tBen  could  not  "  be  negotiated  on  favorable 
terms,"  are  now  a  favorite  investment  in  England  and  on  the  Contineat 
at  10  percent,  premium. 

"  If  the  imporlationa  fall  shoi:!  of  140  millioiia,  we  then  have  an  emptj 
treasurer.  Tn  one  case,  the  couolry  will  be  mude  bankrupt  to  Gil  the  trea- 
Btiry,  and  Id  the  other,  the  treasury  will  be  bankrupt,  aod  resort  to  Congrew 
for  treasury  uotes  and  loans.  It  may  be  said  that  our  exports  will  iocreasa 
with  our  imports  ;  this  anpiKisitioo  I  think  fallacious.'' 

Is  the  country  bankrupt?  Is  the  treasury  insolvent?  At  no  period 
of  our  history  has  the  business  of  our  country,  in  all  ita  ramificationst 
displayed  more  vitality  than  now.  The  currency  is  sound,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  certain  interests  which  have  not  yet  recovered  from 
the  expansion  occasioned  by  a  prohibitive  tariff,  the  merchandize  of 
our  country  is  producing  remunerating  prices.  The  government, 
although  contendmg  with  the  financial  difficulties  attending;  a  foreign 
war,  have  found  &o  difficulty  in  obtaining  loans  upon  unusually  favor- 
able terms,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  injurious  opposition  of  a  whig  House 
of  Representatives. 

The  Buppositton  "  that  our  exports  "will  increase  with  our  importa," 
has  not  proved  "  fallacious."  Indeed,  it  would  be  strange  if  the  English 
or  French  mercbanta  should  be  found  so  eminently  patriotic,  as  to  pre- 
fer to  benefit  their  country  by  selling  goods  to  us  without  pay,  in  order 
that  the  exports  of  England  and  Prance  might  exceed  iheii  imports. 

Two  extracts,  showing  the  Jar-sighted  tagacitif  of  the  would-be  gov- 
ernment finaocier,  would  seem  to  require  little  comment  The  italics 
M-6  our  own, 

>■  Wheat  is  prohibited  by  the  '*  Slidine  Scale,"  and  in  caae  of  a  total  repeal  of 
the  Corn  Laws,  very  litlU  vAeal  would  be  shipped  fTom  thi*  counlrif,  ioasmoch 
M  it  can  bo  laid  down,  in  ordinary  years  of  hnrvest,  rauch  cheaper  from  the 
Baltic:  It  is  possible  that  Great  Britain  may  abate  her  Com  Laws,  sn  far  ss  to 
admit  Indian  Com  at  a  oomiaal  duty.  If  it  ihouid  be  dmc,  Ikave  tiUUfaithin 
our  being  able  to  ship  il  to  advantage." 

The  corn-laws  have  been  repealed,  and  Great  Britain  has  foand  it 
for  her  interest  to  take  grain  from  her  customer,  payiiig  for  it  in  com- 
modities of  ber  own  production,  rather  than  purchase  on  the  Baltic 
with  spe(:ie,  and  incur  the  expense  of  an  additional  voyage. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Lawrence's  motion  last  year, 
was  owing  to  the  famine  of  lrJ4?.  Alas,  for  the  feeble  argument  1  There 
ia  no  famine  this  year,  and  the  exports  .if  bread-atufia,  as  compared 
with  last  year,  are  as  follows : 

BxroBT  OF  BaEAD-aruFFs  FaoM  duitkd  states  to  gbeat  beitaia. 
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The  following  prophecy,  worthy  of  Miller  io  his  palmy  days,  is  suffi- 
ciently amusing  to  be  copied  at  length  : 

'■  In  leas  than  twelve  tnoniha  nfter  the  nenr  plan  shall  bare  been  in  operation, 
ibh  whole  country  will  b«  literally  surfeited  with  foreign  mercbandize ;  (if  it  be 
iwt  to.  the  revenue  wijl  fall  sbort  of  the  wants  of  the  government ;)  we  ahall 
then  owe  a  debt  abroad  of  millious  of  dnllnTB,  which  must  be  paid  in  coin.  Th« 
•icbangea  go  u)i  to  a  point  that  makes  it  prolilable  to  ship  specie  ;  money  be- 
comes scarce  inxhe  Atlantic  cities:  yet  bills  on  England  and  France  do  not  fall; 
the  loans  made  in  the  South  and  Weat  are  called  in;  demands  for  debts  due 
from  tboae  aectione  of  couutry  are  made;  exchange  caauot  be  obtained, — pro- 
dace  is  purchased  and  shipped;  and  when  it  arrives  at  the  North,  it  will  not 
command  the  coat  in  the  West ;  a  paraljaia  will  have  struck  the  business  of  the 
country ;  produce  will  no  longer  answer  to  pay  debts  due  at  the  north,  and  the 
next  resort  is  to  coin,  which  is  ^o  be  collected  and  sent  down  the  Missiasippi,  or 
over  the  roounCaina,  to  Baltimore.  Philadelphia.  New-York,  and  BosIob. 
Western  end  Soothern  credits  are  cutoff,  as  the  people  of  those  aectioni  can 
no  longer  promptly  meet  their  engagements.  The  new  states,  and  the  outer 
circle  of  the  Republic,  are  the  weak  poiute ;  and  the  first  giving  way  of  the 
banks  is  heard  from  those  places  where  tbere  is  the  least  amount  of  capital. 
We  see  the  storm  approaching  like  a  thunder  shower  in  a  summer'a  day ;  wa 
watch  its  progress,  but  cannot  escape  its  fall.  It  at  last  reaches  the  great  marts 
of  trade  and  the  exchanges,  havinfr  swept  every  thing  in  its  course  ;  and  ihe 
banks  of  the  Atlantic  cities,  after  a  violent  effort  to  maintain  their  credit  and 
honor,  are  forced  to  yield  to  this  Utopian  experiment  on  the  carrency.  I  have 
DO  hesitation  in  atating  that  all  this  wilt  take  place  within  the  apace  of  eighteea 
monthafrom  tbe  time  this  experimental  bill  goes  into  operation  ;  and  not  a  specie- 
paying  bank,  doing  business,  will  be  found  in  tbe  United  States.  Where  will 
be  the  revenue  which  was  to  produce  such  a  mighlv  sum  under  low  duties  ? 
Where  is  the  Treasury,  and  [he  Secretary  ?  and  the  President  anc^  liis  Cabinet  t 
Tbe  Treasury  is  empty ;  the  Secretary  it  making  his  estimates  of  income  for 
1649,  and  preparing  to  ask  Congress  for  a  large  balck  of  Treasury  Notes;  or 
perhaps  the  deficit  is  so  large  that  a  loan  may  be  required." 

Awful  picture  of  destitution !  The  twelve  and  eighleeo  months  of 
theee  ''  laiuenlationa"  expired  one  year  since.  Have  these  calamities  in- 
deed Bwept  over  the  land  while  we  were  lying  in  tbe  sleep  of  the  re- 
nowned Rip  Van  Winkle  ?  or  do  we  recognise  thia  prophecy  to  be  the 
empty  raving  of  a  would-he  financier  t  It  would  aeem  that  we  have  here 
the  clearest  evidence  of  the  entirely  erroneous  news  of  the  aect  of  protec- 
tionists. The  picture  which  they  have  drawn  of  the  result  of  a  tevenue 
tarilf  being  so  far  from  the  actual  fact,  cau  we  but  doubt  in  accepting  m 
faithrul,  their  "  colored  engravings"  of  the  millenium  to  be  anticipated 
under  theoperalion  ofspecinc  protection?  Farther,  are  we  not  justified 
in  interpreting  their  dream,  as  their  prophecy  has  proved— 6y  thecontrary  T 

But  we  have  not  yet  finished  the  examination  of  the  predictions. 

"If  the  present  movement  against  the  act  of  m42  shall  succeed,  in  accord- 
•nce  with  Mr.  Walker'a  plan,  it  mast  be  followed  soon  by  a  counter  move- 
ment; if  not  on  the  part  of  the  people,  the  government  itself  will  recommend 
it  for  revenue." 

When  and  on  whose  part  is  thiei  counter  movement  to  commence  t 
High  whig  autboritiea  have  denied  the  intention  as  well  as  the  ability 
of  the  in-coming  administration  to  restore  the  duties  of  '42,  and  cer- 
tainly it  cannot  be  expected  of  the  democratic  party. 

How  stands  the  government,  which,  in  defiiult  of  popular  action,  we 
sre  told,  would  recommend  this  counter  action _^>r  revenue  ? 

The  average  iocome  from  ctistoms  under  the  exclusive  Bjstein  *r*a 
.,, ^.- 
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less  tfaan  24  millions  of  dollars,  and  as  has  been  berore  remarked,  tba 
nature  of  that  eyatem  implied  the  constant  reiJuction  of  that  amount. 
The  net  revenue,  under  the  tariff  of '46,  has  averaged  31  milliona,  be- 
ing an  increase  of  actual  revenue  of  the  sum  of  seven  millions  of 
dollars  per  annum.  And  this  amount,  in  the  nature  of  things,  must 
increase  with  our  population. 

Thus  much  fur  Mr,  Lawrence's  prophecies.  A  few  instances  sra 
quoted  of  bis  inaccurate  atatements  offsets,  by  means  of  which  dates 
and  statistics  are  made  to  subserve  his  present  purposes  without  regard 
to  their  other  applications. 

On  page  33,  Letter  IIL,  be  says  : — 

"  1  assume  the  respansibili^  of  stating,  that  a  laboring  man  may  he,  and  is* 
elotbed  with  American  TnHDufnctursa,  from  the  crown  of  bis  bead  to  thesole  of 
bis  foot,  as  cheaply  bh  b  laboring  man  in  Orsat  Britain,  or  any  other  part  of 
Europe,  who  wsars  as  comfortable  garments ;  aod  that  the  revenue  is  raised 
principally  from  articles  consumed  by  those  classes  of  society  who  are  in  easy 
pecDoiary  circnmatBDcen." 

If,  then,  clothing  goods  are  as  bigb  in  Great  Britain  as  here,  bow 
happens  it  that  Mr.  Lawrence  and  bis  co-workei«  should  be  crying  out 
for  protection  on  those  fabrics  1 

On  page  14,  Letter  IL,  Mr.  L.  says: — "There  have  been  three 
periods  of  universal  distress  throughout  our  laix)  since  the  peace  of 
1783,  and  in  each  case  under  low  duties,  and  dates  one  nl  these  periods 
from  1815  to  1824."  And  in  Letter  III ,  page  24,  he  speaks  of  the  ■'  first 
bigb  protective  tariff  in  1816,"  and  remarks,  "the  tariff  law  of  1816 
was  founded  in  wisdom,"  and  describes  it  as  an  act  that  has  done 
much  to  pramote  the  prosperity  of  the  Union. 

Here  wo  must  close  this  brief  view  of  the  inaccuracies  of  our  pam- 
phleteer, and  it  may  not,  perhaps,  be  amiss  li>  do  so  in  his  own  words : 

"I  have  only  to  ask  of  those  who  are  now  the  sctors  on  oar  grant  politi- 
cal ataga,  not  to  experiment  upon  the  prosperity  and  destinies  of  a  happy  and 
contented  people." 

One  of  the  main  arguments  of  Mr.  Lawrence  against  the  ad  valorem 
duties  was,  that — 

"  1  deem  tbis  feature  in  tbe  bill  s  violation  of  sound  principle,  and  such  as 
must  be  condemned  hy  men  of  all  parties  whose  experience  and  koonledge  are 
of  value.  It  is  no  other  in  practice,  than  to  drive  from  our  foreign  trade  a 
hrge  number  of  honest  importing  merchanta,  and  to  place  ibeir  businesa  ii>  the 
hands  of  unscrupuloos  foreigoers.  Time  may  reveal  the  truth  of  this  pre- 
diction." 

Singularly  enough,  be  has  now  been  appointed  to  repreaent  hii 
country  among  those  "  unscrupulous  foreigners  ;"  and  well  will  it  be 
for  our  national  honor  if  his  bold  and  haseleaa  atatements  shall  prove 
no  detriment  to  his  usefulness  among  them.  We  trust  that  he  will 
not  have  closed  bis  eyes  to  tbe  leasons  of  experience ;  and  although 
wiser  heads  have  been  in  the  same  situation  dazzled  by  the  splendor 
and  blandishments  of  tbe  British  aristocracy,  whose  vast  wealth,  like 
his  own,  was  derived  from  the  people  through  the  operation  of  oppros- 
■ive  laws,  his  ealety  will  lie  in  the  fact,  that  their  pnnciplea  of  poli- 
tical  economy  are  generally  mor&sound  than  his  own,  and  by  visiting 
the  fountain  of  aristocracy  be  may  become  more  democraUc  in  hia 
■entimenta.  • 
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FINANCIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  REVIEW. 

The  aspect  of  commercial  affairs  hat  not  materialiy  changsd  during  the 
month  frhlch  hsa  elapsed.  The  tendeocj  of  exchan)(e8  haa  been  downward. 
.  and  of  money  to  accumnlate  io  the  great  reiervoirs  of  business,  aa  well  from 
eocceMful  collectionB  as  throagh  the  absence  of  demand.  The  prevalence  of 
the  epidemic  has  cbocksd  that  spirit  of  enterprise  which  nsuRlly  maoifesta 
itself  at  times  when  money  ia  essit;  obtained  ;  and  with  abnndance  of  supply 
on  one  hand,  and  limited  demand  on  the  otber,  the  rate  of  interest  bos  beeo 
very  low  at  call.  The  exports  of  produce  have  continued  large,  and,  aa  com* 
pared  with  last  year,  the  lalue  of  cotton  and  breadstuffa  exported  from  th» 
United  Stales  is  Kreater  bj  #35, 01)0,000,  to  which  may  be  added  some 
#9,000.000  Btocits,  drawn  abroad  by  the  demand  on  European  account.  As  an 
indicalion  of  the  rising  value  of  American  credits  in  London,  we  extract  the 
fbllowing  from  the  Circular  of  the  Measrs.  IJarings : 

QDOiATions  or  amehicau  stocks  in  iionnon — bahiho's  quotatiohi. 

UnitniauiH        Ifsir-rork   etu»ty\ntit         Oblo      H-mchiHtU    lAutiiia. 
Ci.ieSS.  S'i,lMI.  5-t.  ('4,  ism.    Si.iurliaf.      SXtBSO. 

FabniBiy —      —     ,...63  b6S  —     —      — 

April  7 —  a—  ....     —     ,...B31a6B  ....85B871....9a  a—  ....76h80 

July  7 94  a  96   ....B9  iiai....GS  a66  ....85887   ....96  e9S    ....BOa— 

Aagnst        25 96  a  96J....S9  ■—....66  a6S   ....30a—   ....      —       ....     — 

fieptsuiberaa 96  a  —  ....90  a9l....66  a67  ....87a—  ....96  sSB   ....    — 

NovemberlO 97  a  97J....    —     ....6S  s66  ....SBseS  ....94  3951....    — 

"  17 95  a  97   ....B3  BB9....G6  a67  ....89a90   ....93js94l....    — 

December  1 96  a  —  ....90  a— ....G7  h—  ....90ii91   ....94  a96   ....S5a86 

14 96  a  97i....91   a— ....70  a—  ....9I»—   ....96  a97   ....86a— 

1829,  Jan.  S6....104  alOS  ....!»  ■— ....711a79i....93a—  ....98  a99  ....87a—. 
Febrauy  9....  ia5jal061....95  h— ....73  aSS  ....91a—  ...101  alOS  ...86aS7 
Mareb  9.... 106  alOGi....95  a96....76  a77  ....96a—  ...103  a  —  ...87aB8 

April  5....10SiBl06l,...    —     ,...78a—  ....    —      ...102  a—...    — 

May  I1....106JHI07  ....94  a9a,...7a  a79  ....97a99  ...lOlJa-  .,.B7»— 

ia....lOB  aI09  ,...94  a95....79  aSD   ....9B«99    ...lOljs  —  ,.    — 
Jane  l...,110}allt   ....95  B96....79  sBO  ....g9a100..  .101  ■10S....Beii9a 

••  8....   —  aI101....94  a9S....80  aBl    ....97sl00..  .101  alOS,...  BSaSO 

"  15....*— al08   ....95  a— ....BOJaai   ....    ...101(8109....    — 

"  30....I09  al091....95  a96....B3  aB3   ...lOOalOl .. .103  Ht04....    — 

inly  14....109)al09|....96  >97....8S  b83  ..  .102al03.,  .104Jb— ....B9a»0 

The  amouDtofstocli  sent  forward  to  England  has  contioned  very  considerable. 
The  isaaes  at  Washington  from  'JOtb  April  to  Jnly  13,  to  foreigners,  were  n 
tMow: 

Lm       W«h                uHmj'  U*f              Hv               Julr              Mj                 Toul 

or       AprUS&                11.  IB.                 ».                  «.                 13.                   linn. 

1843  ...16,000 18.400....      —     ....     —    ,...54,900.. ..34.400 113.900 

IB43...    —    —     ....      —     ,,,.    1,000. ...34.000... .35.000 70,000 

1846...  3.000.... 150,00(1....     3,000....    5,000....  3.000 .,,.  1 0.000 38,008 

IB47,.. '6,000  ...177,000....   83.900...,  42,700.,  .387,100,.  .156,200 850.000 

1848, ,.31,000....   64,400....    4I..'S50....  19.000.. -.83300.. ..33,000 362,750 

Tout,  $55,000        364,800         127,550  67,700      512.800        246,700         1,334,150 

These  issues  nearly  complete  tbe  ainonota  authorized  by  existing  Inwe. 
There  remains,  however,   a  qannbty  of  Treaaury  Notes,  convertible  at  tbe 

*  Ki-dividsnd. 
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pleasDre  of  the  holder,  into  stock,  either  transferHble  or  coupon.  The  extent 
to  which  this  process  hus  [Bkee  place  since  Dec,  ia  manifest  in  the  following 
ratani  of  Treuuiy  Notes  ontBtaoding  : 

to  July.  1IM8.  at  Julr,  IBM.  Ju..  IHT.  Toul. 

Dee.,  1848 $159,239  31 $337.700 (10,753,000 (11.H9.939  31 

Jnly,  1849 146.189  31 119.350 3,768*50 4,034,489  31 

Dacrease $13,050  00 H8,350 6,984,050 $7,115,450  00 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  coupoD  stock  has  gone  nbraad,  and  altofietber 
the  amount  is  not  far  from  $3,000,000  of  United  Stnies,  end  £4,000,000  of  New- 
York  aod  other  stocks,  which  has  gone  abroad  sioce  JnnuHry.  It  will  be  ob- 
served, thut  inasmuch  as  this  has  been  supplied  by  new  issues  to  a  considerable 
e;itent,  the  exportation  has  not  directly  relieved  this  marliet.  Inasmuch,  how- 
eTer,  as  the  issues  are  now  nearly  done,  and  the  demand  continaes  good  at  stiB 
advancing  prices,  the  probabilii]'  ia  that  much  money  now  locked  up  or  in  these 
Blocks  here  will  he  released  at  fair  prices,  and  the  money  find  other  modes  of 
investiDent.  The  prices  in  this  market  have,  notwilhstandiog  the  inertness 
consequent  upon  the  summer  months  and  tbe  preTalence  of  cholera,  been  sus- 
tained, as  follows'. 

P&ICB8   OF   STOCKS  IN  NEW-XORK. 
UilMil  Suiai. ,    NewYwIi     Ohio      Ky. 

IMS.  3'i.ig».  e'fcisaa.  6'.,  ibk.  e'^iesi  s■^ls<le.  «■•.  e-i.  «'>. 
Oct...  .  93ja  93]  103  «103)  103jal03|  I01ial05  lO.'i  aI05)  105  3105^  100  ^k 

Jan.  99.  99  a  99j  tOS  alOS^  107  aI074  109  al09J  ia9JaI09A  10S  a109  103  101 

Fel>.t9,  98  a  98j  105  alO^  IU7  aI07j  llOl^llOj  Illjjallti  108  <tI09  103J  ICll 

'■    33,90^0—    10(>  <il07      109jall0  IlljallS    ns|ai:n      10Sjat09J  103j  103 

Mnr.lS,  99  a  994  >04  ai05     KI7  al09  110  alll     IIQ  ellSl  108  al09  103J  103 

.ApI.I2,    97  a  97^  ID4  ,i101j  107  nlO?^  107^3107}  110  allO^  108  a  —  103|  103 

MaylS.  99  alOO    lOGJnlSEf  109ja]n9^  112  al124  l]31all3|  105  alOS  106  I03J 

Juneia.lOOalDOj  107  a  —      1 10  al tO.)  US  alisj  116  at i6|    lllallllllO  1074 

JnlyS,  101  alOU  107jalO7i  lM]all2  llGjulP     llG}al17     112  alU  103}  lOSl 

'•    16,ialal0l}  107  dl07|  III  alUj  U6;<Jll7     nejall?      114  all4}  109  107 

The  tr.iDsfor  of  new  stock  abrond  for  the  account  of  government  has  had  an 
influence  upon  exchnnges,  although  it  hss  not  directly  influenced  the  supply  of 
capital  t^ond  whut  would  have  been  the  case  had  the  stock  all  been  taken  at 
homo.  The  government  has  got  what  money  it  wanted  abroad,  while  the  largs 
and  continued  sule  of  American  produce  have  coutiuued  to  enhance  the  snpply 
of  money  for  commerrinl  purposes.  Id  lg44  there  was  no  foreign  demand  for 
■tocKs,  yet  prices  of  United  States'  went  much  higher  than  they  have  uow 
reached.  The  amount  then  outstnnding  was  indeed  very  small  as  compared 
with  now,  the  war  loans  having  interseued.  The  rasumplion  of  Peunaylvanis 
and  Maryland,  and  the  compromises  of  Indiana  and  Illinois,  have  also  contri- 
buted to  equalize  the  value  of  the  State  and  Federal  stocks  by  rostoring  confi- 
dence in  the  former.  Hence  they  have  attained,  under  the  present  Ibreigii 
demand,  a  higher  cnm|nrative  figure.  The  effect  of  this  restorHtion  of  credit  ia 
to  make  capital  available  in  all  the  states,  and  by  facihiatiog  the  realizatiun  of 
credits,  to  promote  ioveatment  in  works  of  improieroent  and  local  factories.  By 
this  means  the  ca)lital  becomes  rapidly  reprixluclive  \  and  if  the  sale  of  stock 
abroad  involves  the  necessity  of  remitting  money  for  dividends,  the  release  of 
capital  from  stock  investments  for  employment  in  produclive  enterprises  en- 
hances the  quantities  of  produce  that  may  be  made  available  to  meet  those  divi- 
dends. The  rapid  exteusioo  of  factorips  in  the  Soalhem  states  is  a  vei^-  grati- 
fying evidence  of  the  reproductive  |>ower  of  capital  employed  in  industrial  pur- 
poses.    It  is  probable  that  the  Bccumulatinn  of  capital  in  the  country  now  froin 
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reproduction  and  immigration  is  greater  thdii  ever  before,  and  it  BMy  be  qoea- 
tioned  wlietber,  if  liters  is  nogeDernl  revival  of  bank  cretliu,  the  teodencj  of 
which  is  bIwbvs  to  consume  real  cspital,  there  niaj  not  speedily  be  a  permanent 

reductioa  i[i  the  rate  of  interest  thninghout  ihe  Union,  aad  that,  in  spite  of  all 
nsorf  lans,  money  wit]  Dot  command  a-nywbere,  as  a  general  thing,  more  than 
5  per  cent,  interest  The  importa  and  exports  of  the  port  of  New- York  ha*a 
been  for  six  months  as  follows  : —  • 

mPORTB    IWTO  TBR  PORT  OF  NEW-TOUC. 

, i848. .     . 1849. . 

Sp<,Ti*.      FrML      Dullibk.      Tout.  Spgcln.      FrM.      Dutiable.      ToUL 

Juuary t48,«39  t1l<ll.e39  t»,104,1(l4  t9.e39,»eS  tST.TDO    gSS^KT  ST,aa.7I0  |S.4I«.MT 

Fibriarr <9.502     UI.S3»    B.See.BM    »,757,9«0  21,na3     5BU,S49    MSV.JSS    a^M.SM 

K'di.Jl.'V.'.V.V.""  ssIti*    «5!sh   eieii'.TiE  tIisoImt    63«;746  s|i9»iitr§  sitwioie  a.m.-m 
f laa.oM  ),a«!jM   5,0P7,Mfl  e.sM.flia  usv.bjs    s87.iso  RTia.flw  T.an.Teo 

JuK 69.533      SA08H    4,1)8,404     $.313,044      133,143     344,134    9.US7.3T5    ifM.VA 

Toul KDl.tSa  5,106.113  4I,UBTJH3  47,083,948  ^IV9.33>  9,«0 1,873  4aiS«9.<N5  47.«n,Brr 

Tbe  import  of  goods  to  be  paid  for  baa  been  rather  less  tbia  year  tban  last) 
While  the  exports  of  produce  have  been  greater. 

EXPORTS  OP  THE   PORT  OP   NBW-YOSK. 

, 1848 ■ .   . 1849. . 


flpicia.  Pi».  DuiiiblE.      Dunimic.  Bp«le.       Frm.  Dnilibla.      D 

Jan. .(1,183.517  |J,47S  (sas.GSg  tS,456.6l5  %\^.bR2fi9,9^'3  •  122,633  (3, 

Fob.,      433.746  15.540  433,909    1.979,429  106.851    4a,hTA  303,824   2, 

March,     4-^2.507  99.633  216,490    3,184,194  36,596    63,303  389,287    2, 

April.  1.180.432  31.793  183.139     1,650,046  73.553     45,713  77,383    3, 

May,.  2,349,253  35,9.^4  180,775    3,464,738  373,916    63.499  488,492    3, 


90.649 
,687,806 
,737,018 
,946,768 


Jane..  1,971,915    12,213     147,019   3,S31,B44     596,411    39,464     416,428    3,317,740 
ToIal.*7 ,47 1.360  189,735  1,383,021  13,971.775  1,359,834  374,456  1.683,047  17,989,885 

E'er  the  month  of  July  tbe  imports  of  goods  will  greatly  exceed  those  of  the 
eorrpspuadiog  month  last  year.  The  exports  of  domostic  produce,  owing 
iDOBtly  to  the  rise  in  cotton,  will  also  be  greater,  and  it  is  observable  that  tbe 
aggregflta  value  of  these  exports  for  the  first  aix  months  is  nearly  40  per  cent- 
higher  than  last  year.  The  comparative  value  of  cotton  exported  from  the 
Union  this  year  and  last  is  indicated  in  the  followbg  table  ;— 

EXPORTS  OP  COTTON  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES,  MONTHLY,  WITH  ESTI- 
MATED VALUE,  BASBO  ON  PRICE  OF  FUR  COTTON  IN  NRW-TORR,  ON 
1st   OF  KACH   MONTH. 


-  1848.  - 


Sept.toJau.  1 327.448  SJalOl  |I3,097,920  483,793  6|a7j  $13,570,600 

February 120,025  8ja  sj       4,080,850  179,317  7io8         5,469,168 

March 195,605  8  a  8t       8,454,965  258.690  7in8i       8,019,390 

April 3?6.09B  7^3  7^     10,082,980  360,353  7io8        10.310,590 

Msy 366.849  G  a  6\       6.922,474  993.168  7ioB         8,795.040 

Jane 316,565  6|o  71       6.063,580  298,491  7io84       9,.'i51,719 

'    July 183,905  6ia  71-.    5,149,340  343,398  SiaBi       8,438,930 

Total 1,645,895  $51,876,969  2,117,210  t64,6»fi,430 

_,  I. edty  Google 


186  Fmmdal  and  Commercial  Semtv,  [August, 

Tb«  «sporti  of  breadstnSii  ha*«  bIbo  been  u  followi  :— 

KZPO&T  OF  BKBADaTrrPB  FROlt   THK   UNITBD   STATES  TO  ORBAT   BBITAIN 
AND  IRBL&ND,  SIHCK   IST   BBI>TEMB8B,    1B48. 

From                           Flonr,             Mral.  Wheat.  Cora. 

bbiL                  libU.  bath.  bsik. 

New-York,  July  JO 635070 3^,932 563.871 5,653,330 

Naw-Orleani,  Jane  30 158,969 <,063 123.611 2,53Mff 

Ffailadelphia,  JnD«  30 62,038! 2l,5Bt 195,783 6,3B1.?8S 

Baltimore,  JqI;  4 73.808 7,407 120,300 833,613 

BoMon,Julj7 12,783 3,518 9,728 494.904 

Other  FoTt^  Jona  30 8,195 5,103 31,606 676,736 

Totel 944.162 76,607 1,043,799 11,472,015 

Lwl  jeer  to  Jul;  5 159,221 95,971 315,139 3,336,63S 

The  Tilae  of  thit  enhanced  export  u  nearly  S4,000,O00.  and  to  b  coDaiderabla 
extent  promotes  a  deprewon  in  the  exchanges,  which  cootiDoe  bea^,  notwith- 
atanding  that  the  abundance  of  moDBj  jacilicaleB  the  remittances  atimportura. 

The  export  demaad  for  produce  cootiouea  good,  and  the  newe  from  Eorope 
m  of  further  improTement,  and  an  adraoce  in  cottoo,  reaulting  fromthe  cheef' 
fill  aspect  of  the  manufacturioft  diatricts  and  the  farorable  accoaols  from  India, 
'  BB  wall  BB  partially  bj  the  more  tranquil  aspect  of  Europe.  The  crops  of 
Fraoce  and  England  promise  net! ;   bat  there  are  alreadj  acconnts  of  a  re-ap' 

KaraocB '  of  the  potato  rot  in  Ireland,  supported  by  ■  continued  demand  Rir 
dian  corn.  Tbe  political  aspect  of  Europe  has  not  materially  changed.  Ths 
prospect  of  any  Berions  military  raoTementa  on  a  scale  so  extended  as  to  disturb 
the  industry  of  western  Europe  for  the  present  year  is  not  imminent;  and  the 
probabilities  are,  that  the  consomptioo  of  goods,  amid  the  iaTorable  circum- 
stances for  cheap  production  and  the  low  price  of  food,  will  continue  considera- 
ble, snpportiag  the  pnce  of  cotton  under  the  large  receipts.  It  is  a  gmtifjine 
featore  of  our  own  markets,  that  the  free-trade  principle,  on  which  the  tarilT  of 
1846  was  projected,  has  so  fet  viDdicated  itself,  that  the  qaantity  of  raw  material 
tatien  by  American  manufnctarers  iQcreasea  more  rapidly  under  the  low  tariff 
than  it  ever  did  under  the  protective  scale.  The  quan^ties  taken  by  United 
States  mannftctnrers  from  the  delireriea  on  the  seaboard,  are  represented  io 
Ae  fblkwing  figures ; — 

CONSUMPTION  OF  COTTON  IH  THE  UNITBD  STATES,  BBPT.  1  TO  JULY  17. 

1848.  1849. 

StocJc  on  hand,  September  1 197,604 144,815 

Beceired  to  Jnly  7 2,333,164 2,661,903 


The  state  of  the  markela  in  respectof  prices  has  generally  operated  to  Indnca 
larger  pnrchasas  by  manufactDrers  at  one  season  of  the  year  rather  than  other. 
Thus,  last  year,  when  prices  were  falling,  as  seen  in  the  above  table,  the  mann- 
facturers  bought  largely  in  the  last  hnlf  of  the  year,  and  this  year,  when  the 
price  bat  been  adToncing  oadcf  in  active  export  demand,  they  have  booght  leea. 


1849.]  Fmaaeial  and  Commercial  Remew. 

The  fbllowiDg  table  ahows  the  noniber  of  bales  takea  bj  ITiiitvd  State!  ni 
hcturers  from  the  qnftotity  deliTored  od  tbe  aeaboard : — 

BALtB  OF  COTTON  TAKBN  BT  UNITED  BTATIS   HANUrAOTUBBBS 

1845.  1S46.  1847.  1648.  1849. 

Fimni  CDontha 275.996 31 4,313. ...a35.9se....248,BlS aDT,303 

SecoDd  nz  mouths 113,710 lDe,SB4....19S,011 383.960....  180,970   4 


Total  for  the  jMr.3B9,0Oe....4Sa,597....437,967....53I,773....  408,373  lOmi. 

Under  the  tans' of  1843,  the  whole  iDcrenie  of  coDiumption  io  four  yeart 
wai  154,747  balea;  and  thus  far,  UDder  the  tariff  of  lS46,  the  iacreage  ia 
already  130,000  bnlea,  taken  from  tbe  ports.  The  quantities  of  cotton  taken 
tnxa  pbotation  by  the  rapidly  multiplyiog  fsctoriee  of  the  South  are  doi  here 
tafceo  into  account.  Those  quBDlities  were  last  year  placed  at  75.000  bales, 
■Dd  will  tliis  year  fall  not  much  short -cf  100,000  twlaa.  Tbue  the  coDsninptioD 
of  the  raw  materia]  in  tbe  United  Slates  has  now  reached  a  larger  Rffixa  than 
tbe  amoQDt  taken  by  British  consumers.  The  enhanced  coDSumptioD  it  is  also 
to  be  coDsidered.  is  by  BOnthem  and  western  factories,  which  have  no  protec- 
tioD  Hgainst  tbe  New-England  factories  of  immense  capital,  and  which  manu-  ' 
fiicttirad  this  year  (or  soalhern  an^  western  consumption  equal  to  535.200,000 
yards  of  cotCon'cloth.  against  an  importation  from  England  of  17,OOO.DU0  yards. 
The  exports  of  cotton  goods  of  eastern  manufacture  were  nearly  &0, 000.000 
yards,  and  re-eiport  of  foreign  manufiicture  10,000,000  yards.  Hence  tbe 
irodoction  of  southern  and  western  factories,  being  equal  to  120,000,000  yards, 
lad  to  contend  against  435,000,000  yards  of  New-Engiend  production,  paying 
•JO  duties,  and  7,000,000  yards  foreign,  paying  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  It  ia 
evident  that  if  the  South  and  West  have  so  successfnlly  wiihstood  the  tree 
competition  of  New-England,  it  is  ont  of  the  power  of  Old  England  to  affect 
them  at  alt,  while  the  low  prices  that  have  ruled  under  t^e  free  competitioD 
have  induced  a  greatly- extended  cDnsumpltun  of  the  raw  material. 

It  Is  a  consequetice  of  selling  large  quantities  of  goods  at  low  prices,  that  th« 
producer  of  the  raw  material  aud'  the  operative  obtain  a  much  larger  share  ef 
the  profit  at  tbe  enpense  of  capital.  When  a  great  deal  of  cloth  is  to  be  given 
for  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  money,  there  is  a  larger  demand  for  raw 
material,  and  for  labor  to  work  it  Qp.  This  incressed  demand  raises  the  value 
of  both,  and  the  competition  lies  between  capitalists,  whose  profits  are  dirai- 
Diahed.  For  this  reason  it  ia  that  tarilft  are  so  eagerly  sought  by  the  companiea 
and  roillionairea.     By  preventing  the   competition  of  foreign  capital,  prices  ai 


C 


kept  at  such  a  rate  as  gnages  consumption  within  the  production  of  tbe  raw 
material  and  the  supply  of  labor ;   both  these,  therefore,  are  at  tbe  r 
the  mannfscturer,  and  the  margin  of  his   profits  is  great  in   propnrtio: 


rcy  of 

The 


t,  however,  capital  competes  with  him,  and  lower  prices,  i 
tinned  rivalry  of  capital,  stimulste  consumptiou,  the  operative  and  the  producer 
of  the  raw  material  are  emancipated.  On  this  healthy  basia  are  the  fiictoriea 
of  the  Sooth  and  West  growing  up,  supported  by  a  steady  cnrrency ;  and  they 
will  continue  to  grow,  as  ibcy  have  done,  under  the  severe  competition  of  tbe 
large  capital  of  the  East,  until  tbe  local  demand  being  supplied,  the  cotton  will 
Ifi  down  the  Mississippi  iu  the  shape  of  cloths,  instead  of  coctun. 
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NOTICES   OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

I.—Rdsil  Lirriiu,  »iin  othir  Ricobim  op  Thodobt  *t  Liisohb.    By  N,  Parkor 

Willi*.     tfaw-York:  Baker  &  Scribner. 

Mr.  Wiltk  ii  on  ■olhor  poueatpg  more  notoriat^  thas  rasl  fame.  We  qaestioa 
whfltber,  oren  among  ephemera]  writers,  there  in  one  to  welt  known  yet  a-i  linla 
■pl'reciatod.  Criticism — oral  or  wrilten — very  readily  allows  bim  due  credit  for  bril- 
Huicy  nfity1e,a  modicum  of  fiincy.  a  degree  of  wit,  bul  little  ifanylhiag  beaide;  while 
h  visita  moat  leverely  the  faalts  of  fats  manner — and  with  cause  ;  for  llicao  lie  od  the 
■ar^p,  beyotid  which  the  criticism  of  our  time*  sctdam  reoturea.  for  want  either  of 
InolinalioD  or  fpecittc  gravity.  Thus  are  mstiy  led  in  draw  the  rasheit  iiirereuuea; 
they  notice  tfae  aimrkline  current  of  the  atream  and  its  rapid  cuireut,  and  they  oan- 
clude  that  it  mu«l  be  shiilluw — a>  if  sluggiiih  waten  alor>e  had  deep  beds. 

We  are  as  kranly  alive  i»  any  oae  tu  the  faulta  of  this  writer ;  a  perverse  love  of 
nealogitma,  a  Btraining  after  enVct,  a  delermiualiou  to  perceive  anatogies  which  DO- 
wbere  eiiel.  aud  a  morbid  aSeclion  for  gentility,  the  more  obnoiiniM.  (hat  it  aometiniea 
.  betrays  him  into  the  shabby  genteel,  viz,,  that  finery  in  style  which  reaembles  a  pair 
«f  whits  kid  gloves  slightly  soiled,  or  a  Camelia  Jsponica  worm-bitten.  But  while  we 
aee,  or  think  we  see,  bis  deficiencies,  we  also  tee  evidetice  of  some  of  the  loftiest  Ikcul- 
ties  BO  author  can  possets :  Wit,  Fancy  and  Imagination.  His  claim  to  the  formsr 
two  can  hardly  be  gainsayed;  bis  very  sins  result  Irom  the  abuse  of  thoee  powers; 
bat  we  may  have  to  break  a  lance  lo  establish  his  claim  to  Imagination,  owing  lo  the 
aaperficial  tnode  of  criticism,  which  daily  spread;  abroad  the  most  erroneoua  and  im- 
jnat  D pinions. 

What  is  tmaginatioD  1  Hera  the  dictionaries  avail  ni  not,  and  professing  definitioB- 
moDgers  only  clond  our  vision.  If  we  go  (n  Leigh  Hunt,  Cariyle.  or  even  Macauley, 
(br  light,  we  shall  be  enlerlnined  with  rhetoric  of  the  highest  kind,  vastly  creditable 
to  them  as  imaginative  writers,  but  leaving  us  wliotly  in  darkne*<a  as  to  what  Imagia- 
Htion  realty  is.  For  our  part,  alllioti°h  we  do  not  pretend  lo  deQne  it,  wa  have  a  lest 
of  nnr  own  which  we  consider  as  infallible  as  any  in  chemistry,  to  ascertain  whether 
■n  author  poueiaes  Imagination.  After  reading  bis  work  with  what  degree  of  atten- 
tion be  has  the  talent  to  eia^l  at  our  hands,  we  shut  oar  eyes  and  try  to  recall  (be 
fieturt  which  the  perusal  uughl  to  have  Icfl  in  our  mind.  If  wu  find  there  a  clear 
imagt,  we  feel  certain  the  writer  tut  imaginalioji.  This,  «e  feet,  is  a  severe  orded 
for  any  writer  to  pass  throngh  ;  but  Mr.  Willis  can  submit  himself  lo  it  without  appre- 
hension. Thanks  to  him,  there  now  dweJh  in  our  mind  a  vivid  picture  of  rural  de- 
lights, which  makes  as,  in  the  midst  of  our  labors,  cherish  a  dream  and  a  hope  of  some 
fiitare  Gtenmary  for  ourself — trout-hrmik,  sculjuureit  forest,  orioW.  "beloved  hand," 
■ad  all;  but  particnlarly,  thai  aong  little  iilnce  "  under  the  bridge."  where  to  scribbie 
in  sun  or  shade,  at  will.  We  are  no  fashionable  ennuyi  of  Broadway,  sighing  for  ideal 
felicity  on  a  farm,  and  liable,  therefore,  to  lake  fire  at  rural  descriptions ;  our  appre- 
ciation of  those  things — description  and  country — is  welt  sobered  and  tempered  by 
Boluol  experience.  Therelbre,  if,  under  ihe  circumstances,  the  -'  Letters  from  under  ■ 
Bridge"  have  lelt  such  a  \-ivid  impression  upon  us,  we  contend  that  Mr.  Willis  aiaii 
possess  a  great  deal  of  that  invnluatile  gift.  Imagination.  Q.R.D. 

What  error  of  judgment,  it  may  be  asked,  has  betrayed  a  writer  thus  gifted  into  the 
extravagant  afieclatioas  which  have  arrayed  against  htm  such  a  hast  ol'  critics,  great 
and  small  T  Was  it  an  inherent  defect  of  the  mind,  or  a  determination  to  prove  a  Gt 
organ  for  axclosive  Japonica^lom  t  The  following  pretty  passage,  which  we  eitiact 
from  Ibe  work  before  us.  may  furnish  our  question  with  a  specious  kind  of  answer, 
which,  if  not  absolutely  "vtro,"  is  certainly  •'  ben  Irovalo," 

"As  a  'stock' or 'starling' player  upon  the  literary  stage,  of  conrae  yon  desire  a 
crowded  audience  [  and  it  is  worth  year  while,  ^rhaps,  lo  inquire  (more  curiously 
than  is  laid  down  in  must  advices  to  authors)  what  is  Ihe  number  and  influence  of  the 
judicious,  and  what  nuts  it  is  politic  to  throw  to  the  groundliugs.  Abuse  is,  in  orili- 
oism,  what  shade  js  in  a  piclure,  discord  iu  harmony,  acid  in  punrh,  sail  in  seasoning. 
Unqualified  praise  is  Ihe  death  of  Tarpeia,  and  to  be  neither  praised  nnr  abused  is 
more  than  death — it  is  ioaniiion.  Query — how  to  procure  yooraell'  to  bo  abusedl 
In  yoot  chemicid  coarse  next  year,  yuu  will  probably  give  a  moni' 
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■Balyaii  of  the  {vear),  unonf  otlter  precion*  Babatances ;  and  yon  will  ba  told  b;  tbe  pro- 
feaor,  ibatili*  in  conaequence  of  Bneicew  of  curbonate  of  limaJD  theflssb  nftbe  oyaler 
^Qothar  worda,  ike  rjiifofff  of  th«Hib-aqneauBaniiDHl|  wboprotlucenil.  Now,  tocop^ 
tiiis  politic  inviilid — to  loam  niidoiii  of  an  ojMer — find  oQl  what  ia  iho  moet  pungenl 
dJHMe  of  yoar  aljle.  and  hug  it  till  it  become*  a  pearl,  A  faalt  carafally  studied  ii 
Ihe  germ  of  a  peoQliarily;  and  a  pecoliarily  ia  a  peari  of  great  price  to  lu  author. 
Tba  critica  begin  lery  jailly  by  bamrnering  at  it  aa  a  faalt — and,  after  it  ia  puliabed 
into  a  peculiarity,  ttaey  atill  harDmer  at  it  bi  a  fanlt.  aitd  the  aciiae  tbey  make  atli-acta 
attenlion  to  the  pearl ;  and  up  yon  come  from  tbe  deep  sea  of  obacurity,  not  Iha  ]m« 
intoxicated  with  ■uoaluDe,  becauae,  bat  for  yotir  diaeaae,  you  would  never  bare 

Thii,  to  aay  the  least  of  it,  ia  ingeniona.  Bat  what  if  the  disease,  ioatead  of  origiiw- 
ting  ia  the  eiceia  of  aomelhing,  renilta  fmm  the  want  of  a  vital  organ  t  We  caunot 
recel)  a  aiogle  aeotenca  from  the  pen  ol  thia  writer  which  ahonra  a  spoataneou*  flow  of 
gennioe  feeling.  Never,  ia  reading  his  worka,  have  we  fell  that  delightful  thrill  which 
lnaa  through  oar  peraoQ,  and  makes  ui  tum,  with  moiateQiDg  ejehda,  from  tbe  pagp 
of  Dickeoa,  Lamli,  and  (occasiooally)  Bulwer.  There  is  ao  patboa  in  Mr.  Willia, 
1401  that  he  attempts  it  atid  lapses  into  Bictian  baiKoi ;  hia  native  taste  preserves  him 
(rom  BO  morlal  a  taiut.  He  aeems  to  distnut  bis  power  in  that  respect.  Sad  with  a 
Felham-like  maik  of  extreme  good  breedine,  avoids  any  approach  towanda  that  difficult 
ground.  But  for  this  want  of  pathoa — hut  for  ihia  lack  of  a  cbasteniog  background  of 
■ombre  hue  to  hia  delightful  miniatorea,  Mr,  Willis  would  rank  high  among  Ihe  Vtrj 
beat  easayiit  in  the  Bntiafa  world  of  letters. 

S.— Ladt  Alicii  OB,  THi  Kiw  Cmi.    a  Noret.     D.  Appleton  it  Co.,  300  Broad- 
way. 

This  ia  a  very  remarkable  book  in  many  respects,  and  baa  oonaequeDtly  created  a  good 
dsdl  of  talk,  mnch  cnriositv  to  see  it,  and  eventuiilly  a  great  deal  of  wonder  as  to  what 
it  ia  alt  aboot.  The  author,  it  appears,  projectad  a  regular  novel  on  tbe  old  at«reo> 
typed  plaii,  with  two  lovera  for  heroine  and  hert^  who  encoiuiiered  the  asoal 
romantic  diScutiles  on  their  wiading  way  to  tbe  sltar,  in  the  coarse  of  which  ft 
ngae  ia  killed,  and  bappineaa  crowns  the  virinoas  at  last;  and  la  order  not  to  deviate 
more  than  possible  from  tbe  seatimeotality  of  tbe  old  acboot,  tbe  scene  is  among  the 
Toritable  ariatoctacy  of  the  British  lalands,  with  a  pleniifol  aupply  of  CliSbrds,  Courte- 
naysand  Coningabya^  &c.,  extracted  from  the  peerage  list,  lia  execution  is  what  is  cal- 
led "  artiatic ;"  that  la,  tbe  natural  flow  of  life  is  irainsd  into  conGaed  limits,  aa  the 
German  trims  treea  into  geooietrical  G^res,  or  as  a  meandering  streaoi  is  straitened  inlD 
a  canal,  and  this  latter  object  la  more  in  poiut,  aa  the  purpose  of  the  work  is  to  trao^ 
part  Puaeyile  doctrine  Oain  the  mind  of  the  Bev.  aulbor  into  the  noddlea  of  notel 
readen.  Thia  mode  of  diaaeminating  Iralk  has  been  macb  in  vogne  of  late,  partictl- 
briy  with  oar  Catholic  In-ethren,  whose  example  in  thia,  as  in  other  things,  tbe  learned 
•nthor  ia  diapoaed  to  follow.  As  it  is  sought,  iu  the  guise  of  amoral  tale,  to  circumvent 
beresy  by  making  "  Piueyite  tratha"  palatable,  aa  modem  pilla  are  sugared  over  unlil 
ttie  "children  crv  for  them,"  so  ha*  tbe  timid  nature  of  Americon  criticism  been  fairly 
taken  by  aorpnae,  outwitted,  and  done  brown,  by  Ibis  moat  sagacious  teacher  tu 
moral  tmths.  The  devil  and  Yankee  critica  stand  bat  little  chance  with  htm.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Hnntinsloa,  in  the  cotirae  of  five  jeara'  travel,  it  appears,  spent  a  few  daya 
in  England,  and  knowing  the  gullibility  of  John  BuU,  as  well  as  the  well-known 
weakneaa  of  hia  literary  countrymoD,  determined,  with  the  example  of  Cooper  before 
faia  eyes,  to  take  the  ''  Bull"  b^  the  horns,  and  not  only  write  an  English  book,  bnt  k 
book  about  English  aristocracy,  the  very  exclnnve  cream  of  British  society.  He  ao 
eordingly  bonght  Debretl'a  Peerage,  price  "  one  pua  ten,"  and  from  matenals  therein 
contained,  Icjnhwilh  uonatrnaled  a  water-tight  vessel  to  huld  Puseytte  droppiaga. 
Thia  production  was  received  with  well-merited  encominma.  The  "  Court  Journal" 
averml  that  it  exhibit*  aitraordinary  acquaintance  with,  and  insight  into  British  arislo> 
oratic  society.  Ochera,  with  tagacions  nod,  intimated  their  knowledge  of  the  foot, 
that  the  highest  leaders  of  fashion  hod  aided  Ihe  author.  In  abort,  all  faanda  acknow- 
ledged the  truth  of  the  picture  of  aristocracy,  as  portrayed  by  a  republican  imagina- 
&m.  This  success  in  London,  of  course  settled  the  matter  here,  and  the  author,  seciira 
against  the  critics,  also  stole  a  march  on  the  puhliahera,  by  getting  the  work  capyrighled 
lure  aimullaneonsly  with  its  appearance  in  Loudon.  The  management  of  the  publica- 
"" -^e  inclined  to  think,  is  bir  preferable  to  the  management  of  the  work,  t  ' '  ' 


attractive  fisaiure  of  the  book  ia  its  eitemal  appeannce,  which  ia  reaUj 
r,  in  p^er,  geneial  style,  and  typography. 
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3. — A  Lift  to  tri  Luir.    Osorge  P.  Painaiit,  Nsw-Tarii. 

At  ihia  MisoD  or  the  ^ear,  when  the  debilitatiii^  influaacs  of  Iha  ■ummer'f  inii  de* 
privss  the  actire  of  thetr  energy,  and  mikm  laiiaew  ruhioDable,  a  "lift"  to  thoae  M) 
affiicTnd  ii  certaiulf  desirable  —mare  particnliirly  at  lbi»  time  when  bq  all-pervadhig 
peatilsDca  adds  its  insidioiu  load  lo  the  unia!  hurdea  of  life,  and  increaws  ihe  laDguoF 
of  miait  na  well  as  of  body.  Tbe  prpaeat  "lift"  is  apparenLly  well  ealcalated  to  aid  in 
remeviag  the  load  of  doubl  that  hangi  aroand  man;  popular  aajingB,  mystorioui  maxima 
and  dimlj-seeii  facta,  that  Boat  in  the  world  of  every  day  knowledge,  and  which  tfaa 
"  laxy"  are  not  eipecteil  to  penetnte  on  their  own  hoak.     The  collectioo  i>  veiy  com- 

ErehEoaive,  and  the  eiplanationi  generally  correct  aa  well  aa  amuBiaR.  Occotionallj, 
awever,  we  are  iacliaed  10 differ;  aa  a  aiagle  iailance,  the  Knicherbacksr  epithet  of 
"loafer,"  by  tome  roondaboat  proceas,  is  iterived  from  tbe  Spanish  "  gaiUtftar."  ^ 
TBfibond.  The  fact  ia,  boweTer,  that  oura  ia  a  Dutch  or  Qennsn  population  more  ibaa 
a  SpanUb,  BDd  tbe  Qemiaa  "Isufer,"  aianifying  "runner" — "running  ibotmin,"  but 
generally  Uaed  in  Oermao  idiom*  in  appbcalion  to  roadside  beggara  and  louugera,  boa 
only  been  adopted  into  Engliah  from  the  immigrants  among  us,  with  very  litlle  cbsnga 
In  import,  spelling  or  promiDciatioa.  The  appreciatiaa  of  a  aaob  is,  homeTer,  Gtr 
more  accqrate. 

"  But  a  more  familiar  iaatance  ia  afforded,  in  what  may  be  called  tbe  '  Merchant 
Prince  snob.'  of  our  own  day.  With  a  palace  for  a  residence,  he  occupies  but  tba 
basement,  Itie  parlors  being  devoted  to  the  four  times  a  year  receptioa  of  dinner  or 
ball  gueals,  unlaM  a  domeslic  funersl  ibould  put  in  a  claim,  with  carriages  and  horael 
in  plenty,  yet  riding  in  an  omnibus,  the  fare  of  which,  in  the  form  of  a  sii-penny 
pieoa,  be  generally  pulls  from  bis  month,  where  be  deposlied  it  on  entering  tbe  vefaicle, 
'that  he  might  have  it  handy,'  he  pares  and  cleans  his  nails  wiih  a  sharp- pointed  pao- 
knife  during  the  ride.  With  a  library,  coouiiiiuK  al  least  ■  dictionary,  be  writes  to 
bis  saddler  for  a  sett  of  harness,  (bat  all  soobs  spell  set  with  a  doable  t,) — and  he  talk* 
ta  hia  tailor  abnut  '  pants.'  He  stops  at  tbe  Wall-atreet  auction  room,  in  company 
with  aaotlier  of  the  same  apecies,  and  gazes  thrau§;h  hia  hollowed  hand  at  an  'uit- 
doobted  original,'  in  the  shape  vf  a  fuiinh-rate  copy  from  a  very  bad  master,  and  talks 
OTer  hia  shoulder  of  ■  tone'  aud  'fore-shortening  In  his  fellow,  who  p<^e«  the  ferula 
of  hii  cane  against  the  stonutch  of  one  of  the  Ggarea  in  a  brick  red  cloak,  and  says  it 
'  itand*  out,'  &o.  Sia" 

The  attempts  at  wit  are  of  a  very  Ingubriona  wnt,  and  the  anperoUiona  soeert  M 
Dtber  alassea  of  society,  betray  the  legal  fop. 

4.— Amebic!  lnd  thi  Ahibicaiii.  By  the  late  Achilla  Marat,  ci-devaot  PHimm 
Royal  of  the  Two  Sicilies— citizen  of  the  United  Ststea,  &c.  Translated  from  tbe 
French.     By  Henry  J.  BradBeld.    W.  H.  Graham. 

Prince  Marat  has  been  well  known  to  and  deservedly  popalar  among  the  people 
of  Florida,  le*a  as  the  sod  of  Napoleon's  renowned  bmthur-iu-law,  the  model  cavalij 
officer  of  Europe,  than  as  the  talented  and  amiable  aentlemnn  and  the  worthy  re^iib> 
lican.  His  little  work  upon  the  conntry  of  hia  adnplioa,  dedicated  to  bis  friend 
Count  Tbibeauiteaui,  evincea  much  laleut,  and  ia  of  cooaiderable  intoreat  Its  vslaa 
has,  however,  been  very  oonsiderably  enhanced  by  the  notes  and  additions  of  its  editor 
■□d  translator,  O^t.  Bradfield,  who  waa  en  officer  of  a  regiment  of  I^neert  in  the 
Belgian  service,  commanded  by  Pcinoe  Murat.  Oapt.  BradBeld  has  been  well  and 
favorably  known  to  the  literary  world,  as  well  in  Bugland  as  in  the' United  States, 
since  hia  recent  arrirat.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  considunible  attainments,  refined  lila~ 
rary  taate,  and  what  ia  rare  among  literary  men  at  the  present  moment,  is  of  great 
Industry  and  research,  tempered  with  excellent  jadgmeiit  Harinz  been  among  na 
bnt  a  few  months,  th :  note*  sod  emendations  of  the  work  of  Col.  Murat  show  eibs- 
ordtnury  informatioit  and  perspicuity  of  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  editor  in  relation 
to  our  national  affairs,  and  the  opera^Q  or  exiatina  elemen's  of  prorrea*.  We  oon> 
oeiva  it  not  amonf  the  least  of  the  sdvantaee*  that  flow  from  onr  glunons  inatitutioD*, 
tiiat  gentlemen  and  scholars  are  drawn  hither,  and  freely  received  into  the  bosom  of 
oar  society,  improving  and  being  improved. 

S.— CnMMiiDio*  OF  KocLisiimcit,  Histonr.  By  Dr.  John  0.  L.  Oieseler,  Condl- 
toritl  Coooselor,  and  ordinary  Profesaor  of  Theology  inGailingen.  Translated  from 
the  German,  by  Samnel  Daftdaon,  L.L.  D.,  FroTeaaor  of  Biblical  Llterarare  and 
Eootesiutical  History,  in  the  Lancashire  Independent  College.  Vols.  I.  and  II. 
Harper  Brothers. 

The  peculiar  meriu  of  this  great  work  of  Dr.  Oieseler  are  its  profanDd  raaaarch  and 
rigid  impartiality.  Tbe  residl*  of  the  most  extraordinary  labor  are  given  in  a  few 
euar  ana  oaadeaBad  words,  aooompaiaed  by  saoh  oopioos  references  as  en^da  tha 
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tnutslatnr  iuronui  ua  tbat,  on  lookiug  sbnut  fur  &  teit-book  whicii  he  could  |nit  inlo 
tbe  hand*  of  h>>  (tiideDla.  u  tbe  gubatrBlani  of  leclurea  on  eccleaiutical  bisturj,  oould 
find  none  lo  aiiitable  to  hia  purpose  oa  the  preient  j  and  ha  ■ccordiugl)'  recommendsd 
to  tha  ealerpriiing  publiaber*  tu  bring  out  h  new  vereinu  of  tbe  new  ediiion,  and  ihi* 
ha*  bei^D  done  in  ■  moat  accepiable  form.  It  is  indeed  a  wonderful  trait  of  the  age 
in  wbicb  we  live,  tbat  works  of  auch  vailae  can  be  preaeoted  in  aocfa  admirable  drM* 
to  the  public  for  a  aom  ao  trifling. 

6. — Tbe  Ristoht  of  tat  Unitid  SriTis  or  Aauucx,  from  tbe  DiuoTBr?  of  As 

Cniiiiaeiit  to  (he  Orgauizaiion  of  the  Government  ander  the  Federal  Ciiiutitution. 

By  BIcbard  Hildrelb.     In3  vola.    New-York:  Harper  Brothers. 

Tha  aecoDd  volame  of  this  admirable  hiatorj  haa  made  ila  appearance.     Tbe  whitD 

paper,  large  type,  Bccurate  index,  and  menjinal  dates,  make  the  work  very  etlrac'ive, 

and,  fraiD  tbe  repuintion  it  haa  already  acquired  for  comprebenaiieiieaa  andfailhrulueH 

of  detail,  it  muel  become  indiapenaable  to  those  who  would  desire  a  clear  knowtedse 

of  tbe  earli  men  and  things  ol  our  country,  unbiaased  by  party  view*  or  the  romantic 

■iiller  ihrown  aronnd  Ibein   by  writtira  wboae  wm  ii  effect  rather  than  in^tructioa. 

The  mind  of  the  reader  is  not  distracted  from  the  story,  aud  bis  judgment  confused  ijy 

mialy  resaouiDss  upon  abatract  quciliona  ;  but  Ibe  mailer  in  baud  is  kept  coostaniljr 

beCire  him,  while  tbe  rncideais  are  combined  ia  the  beat  manner  to  ahed  the  (ttnugeat 

light  wiibout  incerrupting  tbe  view.     That  the  Tolamea  will  bare  an  ezteiuiTa  sals, 

toere  caa  be  no  doubt, 


7.— Thb  QoMisTic  FRacTici  or  HTi>iior,tTBT,  with  IS  EngraTed  Illas 
importantaubJBCts.  By  Edward  Johnton,  H.  D.  John  Wiley,  161  Broadway. 
The  progresa  of  Hydropathv,  or  Water  Cure,  as  a  icieoce,  hai  been  rapid  in  Ibj* 
omntry,  aa  well  na  in  EugWd^  The  number  of  publicatioai  upon  the  siibj>^ct,aa  well 
as  the  mulliplicBtioii  of  public  inatitulians  for  the  practice  of  tbe  treptmenC,  are  iudi- 
calioDS  of  tbe  means  of  ita  disaemination  aa  tbe  mauifealaiion  of  iia  effects.  The  pre- 
■enl  work  of  Dr.  Joboson,  of  finglsnd,  ia  a  Tery  able  exposition  of  the  principlea  of 
the  treatment.  It  is  to  l>e  remarked,  bowever,  that  while  the  QermaD  and  Ainericaa  * 
booka  npon  Ibe  tabject  inculcate  full  fiiith  in  the  virlnes  of  the  water  treatmeut  in  all 
eases,  and  all  draf  treatment  at  injuriooi,  tbe  Englith  works,  this  of  Dr.  Jobnaon  be- 
toTB  OB  in  particmar,  defends  tbe  uae  of  drugs  in  connection  with  tbe  treatmeDt, 
forming  a  sort  of  com  promise  between  Allopathy  and  Hydropathy,  which,  probably, 
appruaches  tbe  trae  position, 

8.— Thb  HisTonr  or  BiiaLiNri,  from  tha  Invasion  of  Jnlina  Otnar  to  the  Abdication  oT 
James  tbe  Second,  163B.  By  David  Hume.  Esq.  Anew  edition,  with  tbe  author's 
last  corrections  and  improvements ;  to  which  is  prefixed  a  short  account  of  his  life^ 
written  by  himselC     Phillips,  Sampion  &.  Co.,  Boston. 

Tbe  history,  by  David  Hnme,  mnst  aver  be  regarded  as  of  the  moat  elarated 
standard  of  English  li'f  ratare,  whan  we  regard  its  clear  and  admirabte  narrative,  tha 
pbilitsopbio  di;;uity  of  its  style,  and  the  sagaoity  with  which  the  views  of 
aarties  are  developed.  If  it  is  not  always  to  be  depended  npon  iti  relalion  to  mimr 
bets — nor,  from  ila  biah  Cory  pnnciptea,  in  any  degree  Eo  be  regarded,  at  tbis  day,  as  a 
political  text'book—iM  literary  merits  however,  must  everrendentaitnctivetouU  parlies. 
It  most  be  bmue  in  mind  that  Hume  passed  away  just  previona  to  Ibe  great  American 
BeviilutioD,  which  was  the  first  practical  illaatiation  of  human  rights  and  self-govern' 
veal,  and  that  the  before  audonbted  theory  of  divine  rights  b<u  fallen  itito  decay 
■iuca  that  ep  och.  With  respect  to  polilics  be  is  therefore  of  ihe  {neietil  world  ;  but  bw 
work  is  still  one  of  the  most  elurant  and  interesting  narratives  in  Ihe  lansuage,  and  tbe 
~iints  of  the  history  are  given  with  a  picturesqne  and  dramatic  force  seldom  sorpaased. 
'bile  Hume  took  little  iulerest  in  parties,  and  was  utterly  iDdifierent  to  rvligious 

,  hia  whole  mind  Was  devoted  to  the  canse  of  letters,  and  be  everywhere  retteratea 

uatrates  the  importance  of  the  cattivation  of  literature.  Hia  history  comes  down 
close  of  tbe  reign  of  Jamea  H.,  and  tbe  great  work  of  Mscautay  begin*  with  lbs 
'--   -'  'imea.      Messrs.  Phillipa  &  Bampton,  therefore,  have  promptly  met  a 
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9. — Two  IiiCTUKn  on  the  Conmction  betveou  tha  Biblioal  and  Pfayaical  Hiatoiy 
of  Mid.  Delivered,  by  inTitatioD,  from  the  ohatr  of  Political  BciooiDT  id  IM 
LaDtsiaDB  UDivenitjr,  Dec.  184S.  By  Joiiah  C.  Natt,  M.  D.,  of  Mobile,  Alabenu. 
Banlslt  &  Welford,  7  Aator-Uoiue. 

These  two  lecturea  contain  moch  Ibat  is  intereating  to  tbe  Amertoan  public,  mon 
particularly  in  relatioa  to  the  labject  of  the  diTeiaity  of  the  races.  There  i»  at  preaen^ 
and  has  b^wn  far  ■  long  time,  a  clBas  of  aaaatanl  nuatics,  who  labor  to  degrade  tha 
Caocasiaa  race  to  the  level  of  Che  blacks,  and  vrho  depend  mainly  upon  the  doctrioa 
of  Ibe  nnily  of  the  races  tar  support  ia  their  croTslliug  propeiuiiieB.  This  doctrine. 
Dr.  Natl  ahoira  very  clearly,  has  been  abandoned  by  aJI  reapectable  ethnologic^ 
wriLan.  including  the  l.onJun  Ethnological  Joumat;  and  he  handles  tbe  rabject  with 
■kill  and  precision.  That  the  blacks  are  capable  of  improvetneot,  ia  evident  from  the 
exalted  condition  of  those  in  the  United  States  over  those  ia  Africa,  where  they  enjoy 
freedom.  This  improved  condition  reaches  its  limit  in  the  second  generation,  and  can 
be  maintained  only  by  constant  contact  wiib  the  anperior  race.  The  moment  they  am 
left  to  themaelvea  they  begin  lo  retrograde.  Hayli  ia  ■□  example.  The  falacki  wero 
taught  the  machauical  and  oaefal  employmenli — also  lo  read  and  writs — put  in  pos- 
■Basion  of  a  weU.iirgatiLzed  government.  proliGo  aoil,  and  sitenaive  commerce — no 
white  race  ever  commenced  nationality  with  such  advantage* ;  yet  they  have  steadily 
and  lapidly  reiapeed  into  barbarism,  retarded  only  by  the  white  bktod  mixed  with  a 
portioD  of  tbeir  population. 

10, — A  Becohd  Visit  totheUhitxd  Btxtm  or  Nobtb  Amuci.  By  Sir  CbarlsB 
Lyell,  F.  B.  S.,  Prendent  at  the  Geological  Society  of  London.  Harper  Brotheia. 
This  new  work  of  Mr.  Lyell  ia  of  very  considerable  interest,  aa  well  to  the  Americai 
U  to  the  Eagliahman.  The  author,  it  appears,  left  Liverpool  in  September,  IS  J!i,  and 
returned  thither  in  June,  1B*S,  after  a  trip,  via  Boston,  in  the  steamer,  down  the 
Atlantic  ctiaiC,  through  the  southern  cities,  up  thn  Miaaiaiippi,  via  St.  Lonia  and  Cin- 
cinnati, back  to  Boaton,  where  he  again  embarked ;  and  the  journal  of  hia  goaaipings, 
obaerVBtioiu,  and  reSeclionS,  ia  preaenied  to  the  reader  in  a  fair  and  candid  manner, 
tt  is.  hawever,in  theexperienceof everyone,  ihaluot  ail, or,  indeed, few  of  tlieremaHw 
he  bears  are  wor^  repeating;  and  gravely  to  ill  down  and  record  the  road-aide  chat,  br^ 
gollen  OS  soon  aa  uttered  by  the  speaker,  as  the  nnanciatioc  of  delibetste  couvictiool, 
I  strikes  one  rather  oddly,  more  particuloily  where  ihixe  aayinga  are  the  merest  twaddle 
— a  conversatinn  wiih  two  old  negroes  in  the  rallicars,  u  New-England,  ia  detailed, 
although  the  author  alaCea  that  aubsequent  observations  convinced  him  what  they  said 
was  false.  In  another  place  ia  gravely  recorded  the  staiemetit,  as  a  fact,  by  some  wiae- 
acre,  that  the  election  of  Mr.  Pcilk  waa  effected  by  >'  5,000  fraudulent  votes  in  New- 
York."  Apart  from  such  quizzes,  there  is  a  vast  fund  of  entertaining  and  inalructiva 
matter,  well  calculated  to  improve  the  American  mind,  as  coming  from  an  impartial 
foreigner. 

II. — UisTOitT  or  Jduds  C^ssar.     By  Jacob  Abbott.    Harper  Brothers, 

This  is  one  of  the  eicelleni  imiform  series  of  hiatoriea  of  the  lives  of  thoaa  great 
hislorical  persooagea,  who  in  their  times,  have  exerted  the  greateat  influence  upon  the 
destinies  of  their  respective  oonntries  and  the  buinaa  raw.  TJie  series  is  BiI;DirabIjr 
adapted  to  the  instmction  and  amassment  of  jDUtli. 

13, — Fsamelin's  Bible  Cartopns,  for  the  School  and  the  Family.    Designed  b;  John 

Franklin.    C.  S.  Francis  &  Co.,  252  Broadway. 

It  is  nndoubtedlf  true,  that  pictures  addressed  to  the  eye  are  in  many  respecia  tba 
best  mode  of  faatening'important  beta  opon  the  youthful  mind;  sod  tbe  cartooas  of 
Mr.  Franklin,  illoitratiaH  the  important  events  and  personaesa  in  Sacred  Writ,  an 
admirably  suited  lo  hibular  inalraetiun.  The  numbers,  published  at  twelve  and  a  half 
oenis  each,  contain  each  fbnr  pietmet. 

13. — Heakti'  Hoes  ;  or  Social  I&tinetkin.    A  Story.    By  Mn.  Ellis,  anthor  of  tha 

"  Women  of  England."    D,  Appleton  &  Co.,  SDO  Broadway. 

Mn.  Ellis  has  earned  an  «iviable  distiuctien  as  a  popular  writer,  and  one  who  h«a 
incnlcatad  oseful  and  lasting  lessons,  endearing  herseU  to  the  hmily  circle,  and  nakitf 
ever  welcome  the  producnons  of  her  warm  imagination.  The  work  now  in  ike 
oovrae  of  pt^kation  ia,  nndaubtedly,  the  bas^  aa  it  is  the  most  olaboiau  of  br 
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When  we  re9ect  upon  ihe  wonderful  erenls  that,  on 
the  last  100  years,  have  conspired  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  stales,  and 
loaggrandize  the  Union,  we  can  but  admire  the  mysterious  manner  in  which 
the  imperial  governraei:ta  of  Europe  haye,  undesignedly,  been  made 
the  instrtimenis  of  fostering  our  national  grouEh.  The  long  course  of 
neglect  _with  which  the  imperial  government  treated  the  English  colonies, 
until  they  came  to  be  important  enough  to  plunder,  undoubtedly  laid 
the  foundation  of  our  practical  system  of  self-govern tn en t — giving  birth 
to  (hat  hardy  spirit  of  independence  which,  trained  to  resistance  in  a 
long  series  of  increasing  oppressions,  became  finally  strong  enough  to 
triumph.  Only  so  many  colonies,  however,  and  so  much  territory  as 
could  combine  in  a  strong  confederation,  were  emancipated.  As  these 
grew  in  magnitude,  jealousy  and  supposed  self-interests  induced  the 
imperial  governments  of  Europe  to  cling  tenaciously  to  their  remaining 
dependencies,  until  the  United  States  were  prepared  to  receive  them.  Eng- 
land on  the  north,  and  France  and  Spain  on  (he  south,  each  held  and  con- 
tinued to  govern,  with  what  success  their  systems  would  permit,  their 
respective  colonies.  As,  however,  the  government  of  the  United  Slates  be- 
came consolidated,  their  population  increased  and  their  wants  developed, 
circumstances  compelled  the  European  powers  to  cede  just  so  much 
new  territory  as  contributed  to  our  strength  and  importance,  with- 
out adding  any  weakening  element  to  our  system.  Precisely  at  the  m<^ 
ment  when  the  possession  of  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi  became  of  first 
importance  to  our  internal  quiet,  was  Bonaparte  compelled  to  abandon 
his  darling  idea  of  transatlantic  colonies,  and  sell  Louisiana  to  the  United 
States.  Nb  sooner  had  that  fair  territory  become  incorporated,  and  the 
pressure  of  the  south  upon  Florida  developed  the  necessity  of  its  incor- 
poration, than  the  feeble  and  arrogant  government  of  Spain  wBiS  induced 
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to  part  with  it,  and  also  to  accept  the  dangeroDs  cession  of  Texas,  which, 
in  the  course  of  our  national  growth,  became  the  means  of  a  new  addition 
to  the  national  domain,  bringing  with  it  California  and  New-Mexico, 
as  soon  as  the  further  progress  of  the  nation  made  such  additions  to  its 
territory  not  only  necessary  hut  safe.  The  quaii  occupation  of  Oregon 
by  the  English  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  prepared  it  for  the  reception  of 
the  American  settlers  as  soon  as  the  advance  of  civilization  brought  it 
within  the  reach  of  the  hardyH  pioneers.  Thus,  on  all  sides,  the  hope 
expressed  by  Jefferson  in  relation  to  the  Mexican  elates — viz.,  that  Spain 
would  be  strong  enough  to  hold  ihera  'until  the  United  States  should  be 
ready  to  embrace  them,  has  been  fulfilled.  A  new  and  more  important 
movement  is  now  at  hand ;  and  the  last  and  moat  valuable  of  European 
colonies  is  about  to  be  annexed  to  the  "  Model  Republic."  Cuba,  for 
a  century,  has  been  a  prize  on  which  the  eyes  of  Europe  ha»e  been  fas- 
teped,  and  which,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other  transatlaniic  possession, 
has  in  years  gone  by  stimuiated  the  cupidity  of  statesmen.  The  fact 
that  the  most  despicable  of  all  the  European  governments  has  contrived 
not  only  to  hold  it  through  all  the  convulsions  of  the  present  century, 
but,  as  it  were,  lo  preserve  and  gradually  prepare  it,  by  a  system  of  gross 
oppression,  (in  which  It  is  questionable  whether  folly  or  iniquity  most  pre- 
dominates,) for  delivery  to  the  United  States,  precisely  at  the  moment 
when  this  country  is  fully  prepared  to  receive  it,  and  when  rival  nations 
of  Europe  have  lost  the  power,  and  perhaps  ihe  will,  to  object,  certainly 
developes  an  over-ruling  power  in  the  destiny  of  nations,  to  which  it  be- 
comes us  to  bow  in  reverence. 

From  the  moment  when  Charles  V,,  having  acquired  almost  boundless 
territory  in  the  New  World,  and  firmly  consolidated  his  absolute  power 
in  the  defeat  of  the  Castilians,  thereby  extinguishing  all  opposition  to  the 
sovereign  will,  the  national  spirit  of  Spain  seems  to  have  been  broken  ; 
and  while  the  inquisition  exerted  itself  to  crush  all  energy  and  -indepen- 
dence of  mind,  the  nation  sunk  into  a  state  of  stupid  indifference.  The 
invasion  by  Napoleon  aroused  it  partially,  and  induced,  in  1812,  the  for- 
mation of  a  constitution,  by  her  ancient  Cortez,  newly  convoked.  This 
constitution  was  set  aside  by  the, pitiable  Ferdinand,  on  his  release  in 
1814.  He  was,  however,  compelled  to  restore  it  in  1830;  but  he  again 
abolished  it,  by  the  aid  of  the  French  army,  which  entered  Spain  as  the 
instrument  of  the  holy  alliance  in  1823,  and  absolutism  continued  until 
after  the  death  of  Ferdinand,  in  1833.  This  miserable  Ferdinand  had 
married,  in  1S29,  Maria  Christina,  sister  to  the  present  King  of  Naples,  and 
sister-in-law  of  Louis  Philippe.  In  ten  months  at^er  this  marriage,  was 
born  a  daughter,  Isabella;  and  sixteen  months  later,  another  dau^^h- 
ter,  Louisa  Ferdinand.  The  Salic  law,  which  was  in  operation,  gave  the 
succession  of  the  crown  of  Spain  to  Don  Carlas,  uncle  of  the  young 
Isabella;  but  by  the  influence  of  the  queen,  Ferdinand  set  aside  this 
law,  and  conferred  the  succession  upon  Isabella,  with  the  queen  as  re- 
gent :  Louisa  to  succeed  in  case  Isabella  died  without  issue.  This  led 
to  a  civil  war,  which  finally  resulted  in  the  utter'defeat  of  Don  Carlos  and 
his  claims.  The  queen  regent,  however,  as  an  element  of  success, 
was  compelled  to  issue  a  decree  adopting  the  constitution  of  1812;  and 
this  constitution  remains  in  force.  How  far  the  settlement  of  the  succes- " 
sion  hastened  the  death  of  Ferdinand,  will  prob^ibly  never  be  known. 
At  his  death,  however,  the  royal  widow,  27  years  old,  became  regent  of 
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the  kingdom  for  ten  years,  her  daughter  being  three  years  old  at  that  time. 
A  handsome  private  soldier,  eon  of  a  cigar  pedlar  named  Munoz,  had, 
without  any  particular  merit,  except  personal  appearance,  risen  rapidly 
through  all  the  grades  of  rank,  until  he  had  received  a  commistiion  in  the 
body-guard  of  the  king,  and  become  domesticated  as  a  chief  officer  of  the 
palace.  Soon  af\er  this  appointment,  the  queen  regent  was  seized  with  a 
passion  for  adopting  infants,  whose  similitude  to  the  guardsman  wae  won- 
derful. The  scandal  of  the  palace  at  length  compelled  the  announce- 
•ment,  that  a  secret  marriage  had  existed  between  the  royal  mother  and 
the  promoted  sentinel,  since  the  death  of  Ferdinand.  This  marriage, 
even  if  it  ever  existed,  was  required  to  be  made  valid  by  royal  decree,  which 
was  accordingly  promulgated  October  II,  1844.  Munoz,  in  this  respect, 
was  more  fortunate  than  his  prototype,  Godoy,  who,  by  the  criminal  favor 
of  the  queen  of  Charles  VI.,  was,  in  a  similar  manner,  raised  from  the 
ranks  to  be  dictator  to  the  nation. 

The  young  queen  having  now  reached  her  13th  year,  had  attained 
her  majority;  and  the  ex-regent  having  become  Duchess  of  Rianzaree, 
by  obtaining  that  dukedom  for  the  quondam  sentinel,  became  anxious 
kbout  the  marriage  of  her  daughter.  Louis  Philippe,  at  the  same  lime, 
was  unjler  "exercise  of  mind"  as  to  the  settlement  of  his  brood  of  dukes. 
A  strong  affinity  thus  existed  between  the  royal  intriguers.  For  the  citizen- 
king  to  marry  one  of  his  sons  to  the  Clueen  of  Spain  would  be  too  much  for 
bin  brother-sovereigns  to  swidlow  at  one  gulp  ;  but  there  lived  sons  of  the 
queen's  second  uncle,  Don  Francisco— Don  Carlos  being  driven  into  ex- 
ile. Of  tbeae,  the  oldest,  Don  Francisco,  had  been  educated  at  a  col- 
lege in  Paris,  amid  the  spies  of  hia  uncle,  Louis  Philippe,  to  whom 
they  reported  his  personal  habits  and  condition.  Through  these  means, 
the  respectable  King  of  the  French  ascertained  that  his  marriage  with 
the  Queen  Isabella  would  ensure  the  condition  in  the  law  of  Ferdinand, 
on  which  the  succession  would  devolve  on  Louisa.  Accurdingly,  the 
marriage  was  brought  about  at  the  same  time  that  the  Duke  of  Monipensier 
was  united  to  Louisa.  The  result  thus  far  has  been  the  banishment  of 
the  ex-regent  from  Spain,  and  the  sepnration  of  Queen  Isabella  from  her 
victimized  husband.  Taking  advantage  ofthe  troubles  in  Mexico,  recently 
a  conspiracy  was  set  on  foot  to  restore  a  monarchical  government  to  that 
country,  and  place  tlie  Duke  of  Monipensier  and  his  Spanish  bride  upon 
the  throne.  It  was  ascertained,  however,  we  hope  satisfactorily,  that 
kings  and  queens  cannot  take  root  in  the  New  World. 

We  have  mentioned  these  incidents  in  the  lives  of  the  persons  who  rule 
Spain,  as  indicative  ofthe  morality  and  wisdom  which  govern,  their  con- 
duct, and  as  somewhat  explanatory  ofthe  spirit  which  has  governed  the 
colonies. 

On  the  resignation  of  Charlea  VI.,  in  ISOS,  the  discontent  of  the 
American  colonies,  engendered  by  a  long  serit.s  of  oppressions,  burst 
into  insurrections,  which,  afler  a  struggle  of  some  h!lcen  years,  became 
successful,  partly  through  the  intrigues  of  England.  As  we  have  stated, 
the  French  entered  Spain  at  the  behest  of  the  holy  alliance,  in  1833,  to 
overturn  the  conslitulion  of  the  Cortez,  and  restore  the  absolute  power 
of  Ferdinand,  Although  that  was  a  most  barbarous  outrage,  England 
did  not  inlerfere,  aa  she  w.is  secretly  not  ill-pleased  at  the  triumph  of 
absolutism.  Mr.  C  mning,  however,  in  his  bombastic  cunning,  satisfied 
the  English  nation  for  the  course  taken,  by  asserting,  that  even  if  tipain 
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fell  into  the  hands  of  France,  it  would  not  be  the  "  Spain  with  the  In- 
dies," because,  said  he,  "  I  called  the  new  world  into  existence,  to 
redresB  the  balance  of  the  old."  This  egotistical  flauriah  was  successful. 
It  covered  the  movement  of  the  allies  against  constitutional  liberlj  in 
Spain,  and  at  the  same  time  prepared  the  way  for  that  intrigue,  in  re- 
spect of  Cuba,  which  the  vigilance  of  ihe  United  States  frustrated,* 
The  policy  announced  by  the  United  Stales,  as  ivcli  sgainst  (he  premature 
movement  of  the  Congress  of  Panama,  aa  ihe  intrigues  of  England,  was 
conclusive  for  the  time.  The  loss  of  the  Mexicui  colonies  was,  how** 
ever,  a  severe  blow  to  Spain,  and  for  once,  in  the  lapse  of  cenluries,  a 
gleam  uf  wisdom  shone  upon  her  councils,  and  the  tirst  effect  was  favor- 
able to  Cuba.  The  Imperial  Government,  by  adopting  a  liberal  system, 
opening  the  ports  of  the  island,  and  authorizing  a  representation  of  the 
island  in  the  Cortez,  at  once  secured  its  dependence,  and  gave  a  new 
impulse  to  its  prosperity.  Aflcr  lingering  out  a  period  of  nearly  three 
centuries,  in  a  abrt  of  stagnation,  it  now  started  forward  in  the  race  of 
improvement,  with  a  rapidity  not  unlike  what  we  have  seen  in  our  own 
country,  and  which,  under  all  the  subsequent  oppressions,  is  far  from 
being  entirely  suppressed.  Under  this  salutary  reform,  Cuba,  represented 
by  those  deputies  in  the  Cortez,  was  governed  by  the  same  poliliqal  laws 
of  Spain,  and  if  her  taxes  were  oppressive,  she  was  at  least  represented, 
and  far  more  capable  by  her  great  fertility  of  discharging  them  than  were 
the  arrogant  paupers  of  the  Peninsula.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
between  Don  Carlos  and  the  highly  respectable  Queen-Regent  with  her 
quondam  guardsman,  the  finances  of  Spain  fell  into  uller  confusion,  and 
to  carry  on  war  required  funds.  Don  Carlos  opened  a  loan  in  London  for 
«tfO,UUO,000,  5  per  cent,  stock,  in  four  series,  of  which  the  first  series 
for  $20,000,000,  was  mostly  sub^criijed.  The  queen  did  better:  she 
had  a  chief  in  Cuba  devoted  to  her  interests,  and  drawing  the  revenues 
of  the  island,  she  had  the  sinews  of  war  that  enabled'  her  to  triumph. 
Cuba  was  her  main-slay.  Siie  coulS  not,  however,  keep  the  cigar- 
maker's  son  in  splendor,  fight  Dun  Carlos,  and  keep  Madrid,  without 
squeezing  Cuba  rather  more  than  its  represeniation  thought  right ;  they 
were  therefore  dismissed  from  the  Cortez,  in  J?36,  and  sent  home,  by  a 
majority  of  thirteen  voles.  From  that  moment  Cuba  has  been  entirely  at 
the  mercy  of  such  persons  as  Madame  Munoz  judges  must  capable  of 

'Parit.'iil  Jamaiy,  IS36. 

SiH,— In  the  mnnlli  of  ,Trily  lart,  !  had  the  honor  lo  elole  Id  your  EicellBiicy.  with 
■be  ultnoAt  frnnkiufHi.  Ihe  views  „f  tbo  Prcsiijoiit .,(  the  CiiiW  Slalea  in  relation  lo 
the  8|iauiiih  ItlanclH  of  Ciilia  slid  I'nito  Riuii.  I  iurormed  you  (hut  tlis  United  States 
could  not  aee,  wiiii  iaditterence.  thine  itlanili  passing  Ti'Din  SpHiu  to  any  nthar  Eiiro- 
peaii  power;  niid  that  ihe  Uiiiiod  Slntes  dtsircti  no  ehangp  iii  llieir  pohlical  or  csiin- 
mercial  condition,  nor  in  the  pmueeniou  which  Spdin  had  of  them,  [d  the  coiifeienco 
with  which  your  Kicollercy  houiired  nie  oii  ihin  day.  I  repeated  the  same  assuraucB, 
and  addi-d.  in  a  njiiin  of  rrieudsliip,  and  with  a  view  of  guarding  beforehsnd  againit 
any  poMiblo  difficnliii'S  on  lite  aubject  whicli  njiphl  arisr,  thai  my  j:DVBriimeut  cnrdd 
not  conieiit  to  the  occiipalion  of  thoie  island*  by  any  other  European  power  than 
Spain,  under  any  cuiiliiiyeucy  whatever. 

Having  nnderslond  your  KKcellency  lo  say  thai  ibo  policy  of  the  United  States,  as 
disclosed  by  me,  corresponded  with  Ibose  of  His  Majesty's  Governmonl.  I  »)i9ll  not 
fail  lo  lommunicate  'be  iuformution  to  tho  Presideni,  who  will  feel  happy  in  finding 
the  two  nations  agreeing  on  a  point  of  so  ninch  importance  to  the  Iranquillily  of  that 
portion  of  ihe  globe.  I  reqneal  your  Eicellency  to  accent,  &c., 

JAMES  BROWN. 

Hi*  Excellency  Barok  di  Dihas,  MiniileT  (>f  Foriign  Affmrt,  ^e.  ^t. 
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extracting  the  largest  revenue  from  the  island,  which  presents  the  ano- 
molj  of  a  cvuntry  inlctideti  for  a  paradise,  oppressed  and  borne  down 
by  a  system  of  Algerine  de^piitism  unexampled  in  the  civilized  world, 
jet  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  freest  and  most  liberal  governments 
the  world  has  ever  knovro.  The  creature  of  the  Imperial  Government, 
sppointed  as  Captain-General,  commands  about  14,000  troops,  officers 
and  men,  from  old  Spain;  with  this  force  he  has  hitherto  succeeded  in 
weeding  out  all  that  had  been  done  for  the  welfare  of  the  island.  Thus 
the  Junta  de  Fnmcnto  {Royal  Association  for  Improvement,)  formerly 
composed  of  respectable  merchants  and  weaifliy  planters,  has  been 
pruned  of  every  healthy  branch,  and  filled  with  the  most  abject  tools  of 
unscrupulous  power,  while  il3  power  of  discussing  questions  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  island  has  been  almost  altogether  suppressed;  the  military 
exercising  unbridled  and  licentious  power,  to  the  jeopardy  of  the  dotniclla, 
property,  and  even  lives  of  the  Cubans. 

The  island  of  Cuba  is  possessed  of  a  soil  of  unsurpassed  fertility,  and 
of  a  moat  salubrious  climate,  and  yet,  although  one  of  the  first  dis- 
covered portions  of  the  new  world,  it  is  to  this  day  the  least  known 
iniernally,  and  is  comparatively  unsettled.  The  area  nf  England  and 
Wales,  which  contain  now  2D,000,000  of  people,  is  57,7(>0  square  miles. 
The  Island  of  Cuba,  including  the  Isle  of  Pinos,  has  an  area  of  64,975 
square  miles,  and,  al\er  three  centuries  of  possession,  contains  less  tbaa 
half  a  million  white  inhahitanls.  The  United  States,  since  1794,  has 
increased  17,000,001)  people,  while  Cuba  has  increased  hut  900,000,  and 
of  this  increase  one-half  has  accrued  since  (he  modification  of  the 
government  on  the  independence  of  the  Mexican  colonies.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  island  is  divided  into  three  general  heads,  viz. :  slaves,  free 
blacks,  and  whiles.     The  progress  of  these  classes  has  been  aa  follows  : 
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*  The  slave  population  does  not  naturally  increase,  but  is  sustained  by 
a  constant  arrival  of  large  imporiations  from  Africa,  and  these  successive 
importations  are,  for  the  most  part,  composed  of  the  various  tribes  which 
enslaved  each  other  at  home,  viz. :  theCarBballis,Luconiees,  PnIas,Qangas, 
Maodingoes,  Congos,  Maquas,  Queceees,  Breechees,  and  Minas.  These 
bring  with  ihcro,  from  Africa,  all  the  animosity  against  each  other  which 
originates  in  the  savage  wars  waged  eternally  in  that  benighlcd  region. 
This  is  far  from  being  a  united  class ;  and  the  ladinos.  or  those  somewhat 
civilized  by  long  residence,  have  little  sympathy  for  the  clumsy  Bozales, 
while  the  free  colored  have  almoi't  alt  obtained  their  freedom  by  pur- 
chase, and  are  therefore  the  mo^l  intelligent  and  industrious,  and  their 
rights,  as  a  class,  are  far  l>ctter  protected  than  in  ihe  northern  states  of 
ihe  Union,  as  compared  with  the  whiles,  with  whom  they  would  probably 
sympathise,  in  case  of  revolution,  and  b}  whom  they  are  not  regarded 
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Hocially  with  the  prejudice  manlfeat  id  the  northern  states.  The  population 
is  mostly  divided  into  three  great  divisions,  of  whom  the  most  powerful  are 
the  native  Spaniarda,  filling  all  posts  of  honor  and  profit  in  the  govern- 
ment,  the  army  and  the  priesthood,  and  embracing  mnny  merchants. 
The  second  class  is  formed  of  the  Creoles,  hJio  are  planters,  farmers, 
and  lawyers,  and  scrupulously  excluded  from  the  army,  oa  well  as  all 
civil  offices.     The  third  class  is  formed  of  the  free  colored. 

The  Creole  p^^ulation  are  the  occupiers  of  the  land,  and  owners  of 
the  slaves  producing  the  wealth  of  the  island  The  chief  culture  is 
sugar,  coffee,  and  tobacco.  The  export  of  the  former  article  has  in- 
creased from  40,000  lbs.  in  1800,  to  156,000.000  lbs.  in  18S7;  190,- 
6I3,S35  lbs.  in  1833;  *26,501,3S5  lbs.  in  1837,  and  ti55,4l9.200  lbs.  in 
1841.  When  the  government,  in  18:16,  changed  its  policy  in  relation  to 
the  island,  rejected  its  delegation,  and  determined  upon  wringing  as 
much  money  from  it  as  possible,  it  became  necessary  to  enhance  the 
number  of  the  troops,  to  restrict  the  privileges  of  the  tax-payers,  and  to 
stimulate  the  vigilance  of  the  government  in  every  way  calculated  to 
suppress  the  discontents  which  the  increased  burden  would  not  fail  to 
produce.  It  is  needless  to  enter  into  the  detail  of  taxes.  It  may  be 
stated  in  few  words,  that  lo  such  a  condition  have  affairs  now  readied, 
that  the  Cuban  is  taxed  beyond  the  exactions  imposed  on  the  citizens  of  any 
other  known  community;  he  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  military;  he  can 
neither  write,  read,  nor  speak  upon  political  subjects;  he  cannot  go  a 
mile  from  hia  home,  without  purchasing  a  passport,  and  is  liable,  at  any 
hfeur  of  the  day  or  night,  on  any  pretence,  to  be  removed  from  his  family, 
and  incarcerated  in  a  dungeon,  where  his  innocence  of  offence  can  only 
be  made  manifest  by  the  exhibition  of  large  bribes ;  every  action  of  his 
life,  the  buying  of  a  servant,  the  selling  of  house  or  land,  the  killing  of 
an  ox,  has  its  speciiic  tax  exacted  with  remorseless  rigor.  The  aggre- 
gate of  these  impositions  make  up  the  sum  of  nearly  ¥20,000,000 
extorted  from  the  planters  per  annum.  From  this  aura  is  deducted  the 
expenses  of  the  Captam-General,  his  Spanish  troops  and  oflicera  em- 
ployed in  the  extortion,  with  all  the  machinery  of  spies  and  police,  and 
the  remainder  is  shipped  to  swell  the  coffers  of  the  dessolule  government 
at  home.  That  Captain-General  stands  best  with  his  government  who 
sends  the  largest  sum  to  Madrid,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  effect  upon- 
the  Cubans. 

It  is  to  be  supposed  that  this  horrible  oppression  of  a  people,  who, 
being  in  constant  communication  with  the  United  States,  are  fully  alive 
to  the  thraldom  in  which  they  languish,  should  lor  years  have  prompted 
them  earnestly  to  look  for  an  opportunity  of  redress.  The  blacks  have 
more  than  once  risen  against  their  masters,  but  it  was  usual  for  the  ne- 
*  groes,  among  whom  no  extended  conspiracy  can  ever  exist,  to  set  fire  to 
the  cane,  and  escape  to  the  mountains,  where  they  were  soon  captured 
by  other  blacks,  and  brought  back  in  triumph.  Id  I84i,  however,  one 
of  those  infamous  agentsof  which  the  English  government  makes  use 
in  its  nefarious  designs  upon  other  nations,  by  the  name  of  Turnbull, 
was  appointed  British  Consul  at  Havana.  This  person  formed  the  de- 
sign of  uniting  the  blacks  in  an  insurrection,  slaughtering  the  whites, 
and  erecting  a  government  on  the  St.  Domingo  plan,  of  which,  as  was 
proved  legally  afterwards,  himself  was  lo  be  ihc  I'rovincial  head.  The 
cruelties  that  attended  the  suppression  of  this  revolt  were  unparalleled; 
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and  in  1644,  a  movement  of  the  whites  was  suppressed  by  the  vigilnnce 
of  the  goTeinmeat;  and  the  addition  of  new  rigors  has  but  stimuinled 
the  desire,  and  urged  the  necessity  of  an  emaiicipaiion. 

One  of  the  chief  sources  of  profit  to  the  cBptaiit-general  as  well  as  the 
queen,  has  been  the  slave  trade.  The  Imperial  Government  have  long 
affected  to  consider  the  importation  of  blacks  as  necessary  U)  (he  welfare 
of  the  plantations.  On  the  2il  of  June,  1S43,  General  Valdez  received 
from  the  department  of  state  a  royal  order,  isi^ued  on  the  SUlh  of 
March,  in  consequence  of  a  request  from  the  Hritish  Ambnssvdor  at 
Madrid,  directing  the  general  to  appoint  a  commission  from  the  plauU 
ers  and  merchnnts  of  the  island,  who  should  be  instructed  to  prepare  the 
plan  of  a  law  for  the  punishment  of  sach  persona  as  might  be  found 
guilty  of  violating  the  slave  trade  treaties.  I'he  preamble  to  this  order 
■9  worthy  of  remark,  and  iass  follows:  "  Whereas,  the  treaty  of  l)^;t5ia 
supplementary  to  that  of  1817  ;  and  whereas,  both  have  for  their  object 
to  prevent  the  trade  in  slaves,  whose  labor  is  so  necessary  to  the  cultiva- 
tion, wealth  and  prosfierity  of  the  iiland,  therefore,"  &.c.  The  body  of 
the  order  breathes  a  similar  spirit  of  protection  to  the  trade — confound- 
ing the  former  condition  of  the' island,  when  it  was  supposed  that  the 
blacks  were  mere  laboring  machines,  and  the  whiles  incapable  of  culti- 
vating a  tropical  soil,  with  the  present  state  of  things,  in  which  these 
supposed  machines  are  giving  pretty  significant  proofs  that  they  ate  men, 
and  men  not  without  some  notions  of  liberty,  and  in  which  the  planters 
and  tbe  whole  population  would  gladly  sacrifice  the  profit  to  be  obtained 
by  any  further  importation  of  blacks,  to  the  care  for  their  own  safety, 
even  were  it  not  as  it  is  already  certain,  (hat  the  climate  of  Cuba  is  as 
favorable  to  the  natives  of  the  Canaries  and  Spain,  as  that  of  Valencia 
or  Andalusia. 

The  ex-Qneen  Regent  herself,  it  is  stated,  is  the  head  of  a  slave-im- 
porting company  which  sends  intoCuba  10, UOO  slaves  per  annum,  on  which 
the  profit  is  $250  each  to  the  company  and  $  JO  each  to  the  Uaptain-Genera). 
This  trade  has  long  been  regarded  by  the  Cubans  with  dread,  and  an 
earnest  and  universal  wish  has  frequently  been  expressed  for  its  abolition. 
While,  however,  it  continues  to  be  a  source  of  profit  to  the  iniquitous 
government,  it  will  be  forced  upon  the  island.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
colonise  with  Asiatic  and  Yucatan  |e(tlers,  but  (his,  it  was  supposed, 
would  interfere  with  the  profits  of  slaves;  and  among  other  acts  for  the 
tneouragement  of  those  immigrants,  is  the  following  : — 

"ArCirIc  IKA.^The  coloulsi  who  disobeys  the  oriiers  of  his  superior,  either 
by  refusing  to  work,  or  by  refusing  to  fulfil  any  of  his  liuliea,  may  be  corrected 
with  twelve  lashes  inHicicJ  with  n  t^ow-gkin  ;  with  eighteen  mure,  if  he  would 
persist ;  and  if,  notwiihatHiiding  thnt  he  would  not  do  his  duty,  a  chain  shall  be 
put  on  him,  aod  be  shall  be  made  to  sisaji  in  Btoclis." 

Certainly  a  most  pleasant  and  hospitable  mode  of  treating/re«  laborers- 
The  difTiculties  which  attend  the  importation  of  slaves  from  Africa, 
recently  induced  the  Captain-General  to  ask  of  the  Pretorial  Audience 
whether  the  importation  of  negro  slaves  from  Brazil  would  be  a  violation 
of  the  treaties  of  1817  and  1H35,  and  they  replied  that  it  would  be  no 
violation.  The  iatroductton  of  negroes  holds  out  a  political  as  well  as  a 
pecuniary  advantage,  inasmuch  as  that  by  muliiplicalion,  the  hopeless 
nesB  of  freeing  themselves  from  the  Imperial  (rovernmeat,  with  sut^  i 
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danger  at  their  doors,  may  make  the  creolea  more  Bubmissive,  while  the 
ample  supply  of  negroes  may  enhance  their  meaoa  of  paying  taxes. 

When  we  reflect  that  500,000  whites  pay  $30,000,000  per  annum, 
say  9200  per  family,  which  is  carried  out  of  the  island,  we  may  well 
wonder  at  the  fertility  of  the  soil  which  fiermits  such  an  outlay.  1(  is, 
however,  only  when  sugar  and  coffee  command  fair  prices  that  the  estates 
can  afford  it ;  at  other  seasons  they  fall  in  arrear,  and  their  bonds  multi- 
ply in  the  hands  of  the  merchants.  These,  although  many  of  them 
Spaniards,  hare  thus  become  largely  interested  in  the  estates,  and  see 
clearly  only  ultimate  ruin  in  the  continued  mal-ad ministration  of  (he 
island. 

The  Cuban,  thus  mercilessly  fleeced,  and  kept  iii  jeopardy  of  his  life, 
is  by  no  means  free,  either  from  the  infamous  espionage  of  the  goTern- 
ment,  or  from  the  daggers  it  puts  in  motion,  even  when  he  visits  this 
boasted  land  of  freedom.  Our  hotels,  watering-places,  and  theatres, 
swarm  with  the  emissaries  of  the  despots  ;  and  the  luckless  Cuban  who 
allows  to  escape  him  a  word  in  favor  of  the  institutions  he  sees  around, 
or  sigh  fur  the  liberties  of  the  people  with  whom  he  sojourns,  prepares  a 
-  dungeon  for  himself  on  his  return,  ana  beggary  for  his  family  from  the 
con^scation  of  his  estates.  The  infamous  persons  who  have  sought  our 
shores  for  refuge  from  the  just  punishment  of  crimes,  lend  themselves  to  the 
iniquities  of  the  government  in  hope  of  earning  pardon  (or  their  offences. 
The  offices  are  filled  with  the  pimps  and  slaves  of  the  infamous  Chris- 
tina and  her  paramour,  while  the  cities  of  the  Onited  States  are  but  too 
often  the  scenes  of  their  atrocities.  A  late  outrage  upon  the  honor  of 
our  Hag,  which  has  been  forced  upon  the  attention  of  government,  affords 
an  instance  of  the  abuse  of  our  hospitality. 

The  Cubans,  iu  their  natural  aspirations  for  liberty,  have  been  checked 
by  ihe  fact,  that  being  deprived  ofarmsbythegovernment,  they  are  placed 
on  one  hand  in  danger  of  the  insurrection  of  slaves  forced  upun  them, 
and  on  the  other  at  the  mercy  of  a  foreign  mercenary  and  licentious  sol- 
diery quartered  among  them.  Under  these  circumstances  they  perceive 
that  their  only  chance  of  freedom  is  foreign  aid,  in  some  force,  around 
which  they  can  rally,  give  expression  to  their  opinions,  and  assert  their 
rights  in  the  government.  They  now  pay  $20,000,000  per  annum  to 
their  oppressors.  In  little  more  th^n  two  years  that  sum  per  annum  suf- 
ficed the  United  States  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  conquest  of  Mexico. 
The  hardy  character  and  indomitable  enterprise  manifested-  by  the  Am- 
ericans in  that  war,  pointed  out  at  once  the  feasibility  of  employing  a 
sufficient  force  to  disenthral  Cuba,  and  to  allow,  henceforth,  the  wealth 
of  the  island  to  accumulate  within  itself,  to  the  enrichment  of  all  classes. 
Accordingly,  an  extensive  organization  was  formed  m  Cuba  and  out  of  it. 
In  New-York  was  established  an  able  periodical,  cnlled  "  La  Verdad," 
to  advocate  the  cause  of  Cuban  freedom.  Many  of  the  articles  inserted 
in  this  paper  were  written  in  Havtna,  and  some  by  Cubans  who  had  be- 
come citizens  of  the  United  States,  Several  persons  accused  of  writ* 
ing  those  articles  were  arrested  in  Cuba ;  among  others,  Marhin,  Tohn 
and  ViUaverde.  Tolon  was  condemned  to  denth  for  having,  as  an  Ame- 
rican citizen,  written  in  the  United  Stales,  and  published  in  New-York, 
articles  in  favor  of  the  freedom  of  his  native  country.  Villaverdc  is  a 
scholar,  fiillof  the  ^nerous  enthusiasm  and  patriutisni  natural  to  a  culti- 
vated mind.     He  is  the  organ  of  a  formidable  organization,  extending 
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throughout  the  islands,  and  embracing  many  respectable  and  influential  fa- 
milies, whose  object  is  lo  achieve  the  independence  of  Cuba.  He  was  con- 
demned to  six  years'  transpdrtstion  to  Africa,  to  wear  chains,  althtiugb 
nothing  could  be  proved  but  that  he  corresponded  with  Toloa.  He  was 
confined  in  the  gloomy  casile  of  Havana,  in  the  same  dungeon  >vith 
another  prisoner  sentenced  as  a  fraudulent  bankrupt.  These  two  prisoners 
bribed  the  turnkey,  Rey,  to  let  them  out,  and  escape  with  them  to  New- 
Orieans.  Villaverde,  however,  landed  at  Apalachicola.*  Machin  was  as- 
sassinated, but  was  reported  to  have  committed  suicide.  In  his  letiers, 
written  a  short  time  before  his  death,  he  speaks  of  one  Llnrente  as  hav- 
ing threatened  to  make  away  with  him,  if  he  did  not  cease  his  traitorous 
designs  of  circulating  La  Vcrdad  among  the  Spaniards.  Now  the 
escape  of  Villaverde,  in  connection  with  the  turnkey,  created  the  utmost 
anxiety  in  the  breast  of  the  captain-general  to  get  Key  again  into  his 
power,  in  the  hope  that,  by  the  aid  of  torture,  he  could  force  from  him 
the  whole  secret  of  the  organization.  For  this  purpose  he  put  his 
agents  on  the  alerL  The  Spanish  consul  at  New-Orleans,  a  person  of 
great  hauteur,  is  a  friend  and  eleve  of  MunoK,  the  paramour  of  the  ex- 
Queen  Regent,  and  is  crawling  into  the  confidence  of  the  government 
by  the  unscrupulous  zeal  with  which  he  does  that  which  is  required  of 
him.  An  agent  of  this  consul  is  Signor  Fulgencio  Llorente,  a  poet, 
politician,  and  intriguer,  who  seeks  to  repair  his  decayed  fortunes  by 
zealous  intrigues  in  behalf  of  the  Cuban  authorities,  and  is  ihe  same 
who  threatened  poor  Manchin  with  the  dagger.  Connected  with  Llor- 
enle,  is  another  agent  named  Ayala,  a  Cuban,  who,  sixteen  years  ago, 
slew  bis  own  cousin  on  ths  highway,  and  escaped  the  garote  by  flying  to 
New-Orleans.  He  has  property  in  Cuba,  and  the  great  reward  he  looks  for- 
ward to  for  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  consul,  is  his  pardon,  and  per- 
mission to  retura  to  Cuba.  These  two  arch-conspirators  undertake  to 
hunt  up  Rey,  and  either  by  force  or  seduction,  induce  him  to  return  to 
Havana,  so  that  he  may  expose  the  parties  who  aided  the  escape  of  the 
prisoners.  These  intriguants  decoy  Rey  from  the  protection  of  the 
friends  of  his  brother  refugee,  ultimately  force  him  on  board  a  vessel, 
and  transport  him  to  Cuba.  The  absolute  ignorance  of  the  poor  turn- 
key of  all  that  relatts  to  the  popular  movement,  foiled  the  captain-gene- 
ral. The  investigation  held  at  New-Orleana  has,  however,  revealed  to 
the  public  the  existence  of  a  stale  of  things  in  that  city,  in  connection 

•  3ATAiiiriii,  AfBiL  19, 1849. 
My  Dear  T.    *      • 

At  lost  I  am  nmliiig  under  iho  win^  of  Ibc  ^mericnn  Eocle. 

>lt  may  be  th'it  ymi  nre  Birundv  apprised  of  my  miracalaus  CKnpe  from  the  priran 
Havatio,  whore,' as  a  uiiin  uail'y  of  hiyh  'reamin,  mid  nctused  of  a  cnpital  crinit-  by 
the  Uirtritt  Altnriiev  (Ki«rHl)  1  wa»  Intoly  walebi'd  wLlb the  greatest dili^-riico.  1  aea 
myself  free,  iii  tL«  [nud  of  lilicny;  »iid  I  cmi  haiUly  believe  what  I  see  and  ti.riili. 

ITirsIibe  itknuwn  to  ynuthat  tlio  Diplricl  Altomey  (FUcal)  iiad  aeciincd  M .  and  ms 
of  a  cnpital  crime,  and  that  the  Coniitil  decreed  ten  years'  transportiitir.ri  B^'iiiiint  you, 
(three  of  tlie  mrniberi  Ik-iuK  of  npiiiiiin  Ifaat  you  sliiiuld  be  cniideninrii  trHli'iiiljj.  and 

Siusl  M.  ami  roe  nix  year*'  tpaiwportulioii.  1  «urcecil«l  in  cjcapiui;  twn  iluvs  wfter 
CoiKK-il  i>r  War  h.,tl  iTioI,  lli^.l  is  lo  my.  the  31hI  nf  Man-li.  in  tlie  iii^bi.'  Since 
then  I  have  ri-cuived  no  iiile]lr|.Tiire  fmm  tlavans,  Bml  I  do  not  know  yet  wh'-lhrr  the 
Cfuilniii-tiroeml  bn<t  appnivitl  or  dUappmvrd  Ihe  Kenlencen.  However.  1  believe  be 
will  n|>|>n>vtlbeiu.aii(i  tliiU  tlio  iiiifoniinafe  M.  who  remained  m  dmins  iiilli>- C>i»tle 

of  th:  I'nnta.  ivill  be  writ   In  Af"i'  "  

demiu  biin.     Uufoi'tuniite  youth! 
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with  the  Spanish  government,  that  calls  for  the  immediate  interference 
of  our  ExecutJAe.  A  sysiem  of  under-hand  acting  haa  been  fully  bruught 
home  to  the  Spanish  Housul  and  the  Cafftain-G-eneral  of  Cuba,  under 
whose  orders  he  acted,  highly  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the  community 
here,  and  extremely  offensive  to  our  national  houor.  While  these  events 
were  developing  iheinselves,  it  transpired  that  a  number  of  armed  men, 
in  various  parts  of  lhe>Union,  were  preparing  for  some  expedition  of 
which  the  object  was  unknown.  The  Executive  Government  availed  it- 
self of  the  vague  rumors  to  issue  the  following  proclamation,  as  a  sort 
of  pro-peace  diapla^  : — 

"  PRnCI^MATIOR. 

"  There  is  renson  to  brieve  tbat  an  armed  pxpeiiitioii  La  about  to  be  fitted  om  in  Iba 
(lai ted  Stales,  with  aa  jnlenltoii  to  invade  the  Island  rif  Cuba,  or  sotna  orihe  pro- 
Titices  of  Meiioo.  The  !i»bC  tDformalion  which  the  eiecaiive  baa  been  able  to  nbiain 
points  to  the  lelnnd  of  Cubu  as  the  object  of  'bis  uxpctlilioo.  Il  it  ibe  duty  of  ihs 
govemmeat  lo  observe  the  faith  of  treaties,  and  to  prevent  an;  aggression  by  our 
cicizeua  upon  the  ttirriloriea  offrtendly  nalioDS.  I  hare  Iberefure  Ihi.ngbt  it  DrcesrniT 
and  proper  lo  issue  this  Priwlamation.ta  warn  all  ctlizeua  of  the  Uniied  Slnlea  who  ehufl 
connect  tbemBelreii  wiib  an  enterpHsa  sogrosstjriu  violation  of  oar  laws  and  our  treaty 
ahli^tions,  tbat  Ibey  will  thereby  subject  iheniselves  lo  the  heavy  peaBlliei  denoiinued 
agniri't  them  b>  our  acts  of  Congresa.  aiid  will  forfiiit  their  claim  lo  the  proteclinn  of 
their  c<iiintry.  No  aneb  persons  must  expect  the  interference  of  Ibis  gnvemmcDt,  in 
any  form,  in  their  behalf,  no  mdtler  to  what  extremitien  they  niaj  be  reduced  in  con- 
tequcuoe  of  their  conduct.  An  enlerpri«e  tr>  invade  the  terntorieii  of  a  friendly  nation, 
act  oD  Foot  and  proseculed  within  the  limits  of  Iha  United  Stntes,  is  in  the  highest 
de^ee  criminal,  as  tending  In  otidaager  the  peace  and  compromit  the  honor  of  ibis 
nation ;  and,  therefore.  I  exhort  all  gowl  citizvns,  as  ihey  regard  oar  national  reputation 
— u  they  respect  their  own  laws,  and  the  lawa  of  naliona — as  Ihey  value  the  bleHainn 
of  peace  and  the  wnlfare  of  their  country — todtBCOOiitf  nanceend^prevent,  by  all  Inwtril 
means,  any  anch  enterprise;  and  I  call  upon  every  officor  of  this  E:i>venjnieiit,  civil  or 
military,  to  u«e  nil  eflbrts  in  his  power  to  arrest  for  trial  and  puninhmoo",  every  snth 
oR'eiider  Bgniust  the  laws  providing  for  the  performance  of  our  aacred  obligniions  to 
friendly  powers. 

"Given  iwier  my  hand  the  eleventh  day  of  August,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thon- 
saud  ei^ht  hnndred  and  forty-nine  ;  and  the  seventy-fourtb  of  the  Independence  of 
the  United -Sintea.  Z.TAYLOR. 

"J.  M.  Clatton,  Secretary  of  Stale." 

Thiit  our  treaty  obligations  forbid  any  armeiJ  expedition  to  be  fitted 
out  within  our  borders  against  nations  with  which  we  are  at  peace,  ia 
undoubtedly  the  case;  but  the  assumption  that  armed  ciiizeus  are  going 
to  march  against  some  particular  state  with  whicli  we  are  at  peace,  is  a 
must  absurd  stretch  of  power.  That  American  citizens  have  the  full 
and  undoubted  right  to  enter  into  the  service  of  any  foreign  nation,  has 
frequently  been  asserted,  and  acted  upon.  Our  gallant  officers  entered 
freely  inio  the  service  of  the  Texana,  when  struggling  for  independence, 
and  the  Texaiis  loaned  money,  bought  arms,  and  procured  aid  among  ua, 
as  did  also  DTin  Carlos,  in  London,  when  he  attempted  to  seize  (he 
crown  of  Spaio.  Hundreds  of  similar  instances  present  themselves, 
affording  precedents  that  justify  the  entering  into  the  service  of  the 
Cubans,  against  their  ruthless  oppressors.  The  practicability  of  the 
enterprize  ia  unquestionable.  A  force  of  3  to  4,000  Americans,  landed 
in  Cuba,  in  the  winter  months,  would  have  to  contend  with  perhaps 
I4,00U  Spaniards,  divided  in  amall  garrisons,  throughout  the  island,' 
each  at  the  mercy  of  the  people,  if  those  people  have  a  sufficient  rally- 
ing  point.  Sixty  days  probably  would  suffice  to  place  a  provisionnl  gov- 
eroment  at  the  head  of  affairs,  declare  the  independence  of  the  island, 
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orgnntze  its  revenues,  and  bid  defiance  to  the  utmost  power  of  Spain. 
In  fact,  it  is  quesiionnhle  whether  that  government  coulil  stnnd  at  all 
uttsuppnrted  hy  the  revenues  of  the  ialaiid.  No  slate  nf  Europe  is  in 
lower  credit  thaa  Spain.  Its  finances  are  in  the  worst  po.isible  condition, 
and  its  impoverished  people  little  disposed  to  suffer  new  oppressions  for 
the  mainiennnce  of  a  control  over  an  island,  the  resources  of  which  are 
served  only  to  feed  the  debaucheries  of  rulers,  odious  to  the  mass  of  the 
people,  and  to  afford  places  for  the  reward  of  the  corrupt  ttcvti  of  the 
ex-Queen  Regent.  The  changed  aspect  of  Europe  has  altered  the 
views  of  France  towards  trans-all  antic  possessious,  and  the  republican 
sympathies  of  that  people'  would  hail  the  release  of  Cuba  from  the  iron 
despotism  that  crushes  it.  Id  the  views  of  England,  the  last  twenty 
years  have  wrought  an  immense  change.  In  that  period  of  time,  she 
has  ruined  her  own  West-India  colonies,  by  paying  $100,000,000  to 
emancipate  the  slaves.  That  she  at  one  time  sought,  in  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  Cuban  negroes,  to  raise  the  value  of  her  owd  dilapidated 
colonies  on  the  ruins  of  that  island,  may  he  true.  But  she  abandoned 
the  scheme,  and  in  reducing  the  duties  on  slave-grown  Hugar,  admitted 
the  necessity  her  people  had  for  the  labor  of  the  slaves  of  Cuba  and 
Brazil.  The  progress  of  free-trade  principles  baa  further  loosened  her 
hold  upon  trans-all  an  tic  colonies,  and  she  is  half-inclined  to  relinquish 
her  feeble  grasp  upon  Canada.  At  such  a  moment,  she  would  have  little 
desire  to  meddle  with  Cuba.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  government  at 
Madrid,  foreseeing  the  impossibility  of  much  longer  holding  control  of 
the  island,  manifested  a  desire  to  get  what  they  could  by  selling  it  to 
England  for  ^£-20, 000, 000,  But  she  will  fail  of  her  customer.  The 
debt  of  England  is  already  more  than  her  people  wilt  much  longer  sub- 
mit to.  and  was  raised  to  its  present  amount  by  paying  .£^,000,(100,  say 
$100,000,000.  in  emancipation  of  her  West-India  slaves,  in  ie;)a,  which 
sum  was  utterly  thrown  away.  To  give  .£20,000,000  more  for  Cuba, 
would  involve  a  furthtr  outlay  of  i^ 0,000 ,000  to  emancipate  the  slaves; 
say  an  expenditure  of  8200,000,000,  and  to  no  purpose,  since  the  repeal 
of  the  navigation  laws,  and  the  modiScation  of  the  tariffs,  would  as 
effectually  throw  all  the  trade  of  Cuba,  as. an  English  province,  into  the 
hands  of  the  United  States,  and  perhaps  more  surely  than  if  she  re- 
mained  independent  with  her  own  laws. 

Under  the  influence  of  annexation,  the  property  of  the  Cubans  would 
immediately  equalise  with  that  of  similar  property  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  sugar  plantations  of  Louisiana  would  find,  in  the  hitherto  un- 
touched soil  of  Cuba,  the  means  of  underselling  the  world  in  sugar  ; 
while  the  capacity  of  Cuba  to  purchase  and  consume  the  beef,  ham, 
flour,  and  other  supplies  of  the  Western  slates,  would  develope  itself 
in  an  almost  limitless  degree.  The  920,000,000  now  drawn  from  the 
island,  annually,  for  remittances  to  Madrid,  accumulating  in  the  island 
as  a  capital  in  the  employment  of  its  free  industry,  would  draw  desirable 
settlers  from  all  nations  to  avail  themselves  of  its  limitless  advantages. 
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RADICALISM. 

Thbbe  are  many  terms  in  use,  which  convejr  to  different  minds  ideas 
widely  variant  from  each  other.  The  import  of  the  term  is  too  otlen 
, mistaken  for  the  truth  that  it  contains.  The  attempt  to  compress  erery 
great  idea  within  the  meaning  of  a.  solitary  word — to  define,  by  a  single 
sentence,  that  which  needs  volumes  to  be  fully  expressed — to  represent,  by 
an  imperfect  symbol,  what  cannot  be  perfectly  comprehended  but  by 
the  most  persevering  atudy  and  reileciion,  has  led  to  the  erroneous  con- 
elusions  with  reference  to  grave  and  highly  important  subjects.  The 
term  which  we  have  selected  as  (he  basis  of  some  obaervatioas,  has 
shared  this  melancholy  fate. 

It  is  our  design  to  norice  some  erroneous  views  of  Radicalism — to 
state,  as  far  as  possible,  within  a  limited  space,  what  is  its  real  import — 
and  to  trace  its  workings  in  the  history  of  the  American  government. 

A  class  of  superiicia]  thinkers  have  considered  it  as  something  mys- 
terious— theoretical  in  the  extreme — having  no  connexion  with  the  affairs 
of  practical  life.  They  give  it  a  place  among  the  thousand  isms,  that 
spring  from  the  brains  of  visionary  speculators — and  attach  to  it  a  like 
importaoce.  The  reasonings  of  this  class  are  so  shallow,  and  their  influ- 
ence so  limited,  that  it  would  be  alike  a  childish  and  a  useless  task  to 
endeavor  to  convince  them  of  their  errors.  The  great  mass  of  mankind 
will  acknowledge,  that  whatever  is  manifested  in  action,  must  first  be 
developed  in  thought — that  thought  must  be  perfected  in  reflection  before 
it  can  be  exhibited  to  the  world  in  its  true  light.  Speculation  must  open 
the  way  for  theory — and  theory  will  demonstrate  its  correctness  or  futil- 
ity when  applied  to  practice.  Philosophers  must  invent  e'er  mechanics 
can  apply.  Thus  is  it  with  Radicalism.  The  statesman  in  his  closet 
developes  those  mighty  ideas  that  are  to  control  the  masses  of  mankind 
and  decide  the  destinies  of  nations.  The  radical  thoughts  of  the  reformer 
become  the  rallying  cry  to  hia  followers — what  is^theory  to  him  becomes 
action  among  them.  The  plans  of  the  general  are  not  more  certainly 
decisive  of  the  movements  of  his  soldiers,  the  method  of  attack,  and  the 
events  of  battle,  than  the  ideas  of  leading  statesmen,  be  they  radical  or 
otherwise,  are  clecisive  of  the  action  of  the  people  and  the  policy  of 


Dismissing,  then,  this  class  of  thinkers,  as  too  feeble  to  be  hurtful,  we 
find  another  portion  of  the  community,  whose  views  of  Radicalism  are  of 
the  most  distorted  character.  We  refer  to  those  commonly  styled  con- 
servative. They  are  often  men  of  well-atored  minds,  and  extensive  influ- 
ence. But  their  habits  of  thought,  their  tastes,  their  imaginations,  all 
unite  to  fasten  tbeir  connection  to  the  must  and  fragments  of  by-gone 
years.  The  crumbling  ruin,  supported  by  the  faitlifu!  ivy,  instead  of 
teaching  them  a  useful  lesson,  becomes  an  object  of  pious  adoration. 
Pondering  over  books,  written  time  out  of  dale,  they  catch  glances  of  all 
the  inspired  wisdom  that  is  not  erased.  From  the  alcoves  of  ancient 
cathedrals  tbey  hear  the  loud-swelling  tones  of  the  organ,  and  imagine 
that  Heaven  is  breathing  in  the  music  of  the  past.  Tliey  love  to  linger 
amid  the  tombs  of  departed  empires — and,  copying  their  inscriptions. 
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blazon  thein  forth  as  suitable  constitutions  for  yonng  and  vigorous  repub- 
lics. They  love  the  past  with  a  fondness  so  devoted,  that  they  will  em- 
brace  even  the  corrupting  forms  that  lie  enclosed  within  its  sepulchres, 
To  them  the  death-knells  of  antiquity,  sound  sweeter  than  the  alarum 
bella  of  revolution,  Disgusted  with  the  present,  actual  condition  of  things, 
they  hover  around  the  past  with  feelings  of  melancholy,  and  gaze  into 
the  future  with  the  gloominess  of  despair. 

We  can  well  imagine  the  views  that  men  of  this  stamp  will  entertain 
of  Radicalism.  Instead  of  regarding  it  with  indifference,  like  the  other, 
class,  they  will  see  a  horrid  monster,  whose  mission  it  is  to  trample  down 
and  destroy.  Tell  them  that  Radicalism  is  but  the  hand  that  shapes  ajul 
moulds  old  institutions  to  suit  the  present  and  future  use,  and  they 
will  point  you  lo  the  past  for  the  monuments  of  a  wisdom  that  needs  no 
improvement. 

They  wiH  maintain  that  every  radical  movement  must  necessarily  be  a 
destroyingi:ine;  and,  if  a  destroying  one,  of  course  lead  to  the  desolation  of 
&I1  that  is  fair  and  venerable  in  the  works  of  past  ages.  Its  tendency  is  to 
break  up  the  established  order  of  things,  and  therefore  it  must  be  an  evil. 
Besides,  when  it  has  once  commenced  its  work,  no  one  can  tell  how  soon 
it  will  cease  its  devastations,  nor  measure  th.e  extent  of  the  injuries  ihat 
it  will  inflict  upon  society.  Every  cloud  thst  skirts  along  the  political 
horizon,  contains  within  its  bosom  the  thunders  that  shake,  and  the  light- 
nings that  shiver  the  fair  structures  of  antiquity.  Every  gale  that 
sweep*  through  ihe  political  atmosphere,  bears  the  dread  malaria  that  is 
to  poison  the  life-blood  of  the  state.  They  regard  Radicalism  as  the  foe 
to  law,  to  order,  to  safety  and  permanency.  They  judge  of  it,  not  by  Ihe 
truths  of  history,  or  the  teachings  of  reason,  but  contend  against  it 
because  it  little  harmonizes  with  their  fondness  for  old  associations — they 
dread  thai  which  their  imaginations  have  invested  with  direst  horrors. 

Of  the  two  elements  that  are  constantly  at  work  upon  the  political 
institutions  of  a  nation,  the  class  we  have  just  noticed  represents  the  con- 
servative  element — the  tendency  of  which,  is  to  keep  the  affairs  of  state 
in  a  condition  of  perpetual  fixedness — to  be  stationary  rather  than  ad- 
vance^to  build  unseemly  additions  upon  old  and  decayed  tenements, 
lather  than  erect  new  and  elegant,  specimens  of  political  architecture. 
The  best  qualification  of  a  statesman  titled  for  this  school  of  politics,  is 
to  be  a  thorough  antiquarian;  he  must  avoid  experimenting,  as  it  leads 
to  rashness  ;  he  must  shun  new  theories,  as  they  will  piive  the  way  for  the 
overthrow  of  old  practices.  If  any  new  improvement  is  loudly  demanded, 
caution,  almost  approaching  to  timidity,  will  he  the  governing  princi- 
ple in  the  change.  The  festering,  loathsome  sores  upon  the4>ody  politic, 
must  be  approached  with  a  caution  similar  to  that  with  which  they  would 
dress  the  wounds  of  an  aged  father.  Such  is  the  manner  in  which  the 
conservative  element  operates  upon  the  minds  of  its  votaries.  In  their 
anxiety  to  become   pure  conservatives  they  often  make  decided  retr<^ 

Directly  imposed  to  this  is  the  radical  element — which  may  he  defined 
as  that  which  isconstani\ymodiff/ing,  changing,  re  forming,  and  improeing 
the  institutions  of  society.  Imaginationand  fond  recollection  are  laid 
aside  when  it  views  the  structures  of  antiquity,  and  the  "  cui  bono"  be- 
comes a  subject  of  zealous  inquiry.  The  principle,  thai  because  a  thing 
exists  it  should  continue,  is  not  a  doctrine  known  in  the  creed  nf  the 
radicaliet.       Wherever  abuses  need  removing,  he  is  ready  to  apply  the 
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remedy.  From  the  pages  of  the  past,  he  draws  the  profitable  lessonfi  of 
experience.  And,  instead  of  pining  over  the  follies  of  modern  innoT»- 
tions,  as  contrasted  with  the  hoary  glories  of  the  "  olden  time,"  he  erects 
on  the  ruins  of  departed  empires  the  beacou-lig-ht,  which  is  to  point  out 
to  Aiture  nations  the  shoala  and  breakers  that  hare  proved  fatal  to  those 
that  hare  pre  cede<^  t  hero.  It  is  his  pleasure  to  remodel  trhaterer  is  capa- 
ble of  renovation — it  is  Jiis  miision  to  destroy,  utterly,  what  time  and 
decay  have  combined  to  render  worthless  for  present  purposes.  He 
advances  boldly  and  fearlessly  to  the  work  nf  reform — while  the  hand  of 
innovation  clears  the  moss-covered  rubbish  from  his  pathway.  Progress 
his  aim,  and  "  onward  "  his  motto,  he  heeds  not  the  nlarming  cries  of  his 
conservative  brethren.  They  have  warmed  their  hearts  at  the  smoulder- 
ing ruins  of  the  past,  while  his  is  gleaming  with  bright  hopea  for  the 

Whether  the  changes  are  effected  by  the  mysterious  influences  of  the 
pen.  or  by  the  sudden  convulsions  of  the  revolution,  the  sam&  element  is 
working  in  its  beauty  and  power.  Because  a  change  is  gradual,  we  are 
inclined  to  regard  it  as  far  from  being  radical.  Whereas,  it  is  one  of  the 
noblest  feniures  of  Radicatisni,  that  it  often  accomplishes  its  purposes  in  s 
quiet,  silent  manner.  Peaceably  it  prepares  the  way,  before  it  deals  out 
its  bold,  effective  blows.  Necessity — argent  and  pressing  necessity — 
alone  causes  it  to  mount  the  war-horse  of  revolution,  and  sport  amid 
conflict  and  carnage.  The  arm  of  a  Brutus  would  never  have  driven  ihe 
fatal  dagger  to  the  heart  of  'his  friend,  had  not  the  principle  of  liberty 
been  constantly  growing  in  the  affections  of  the  Roman  people.  The 
bold  genius  of  Napoleon  would  never  have  formed  the  project  of  levelling 
the  thrones  of  Europe,  unless  the  tyranny  of  the  Bourbons  had  fired  the 
people  with  an  insupportable  hatred  to  royal  power.  The  British  parlia- 
ment would  never  have  been  dispersed  by  a  commoner,  were  it  not  tbat 
the  writings  of  England's  gifted  sons  had  prepared  her  people  to  applaud 
such  a  bold  undertaking.  Thus  we  see  causes  which  have  been  operat- 
ing for  centuries,  silently  but  constantly  manifesting  themselves  in  sudden 
and  startling  effects.  The  spirit  of  Radicalism  is  always  abroad  on  its 
mighty  mission  ;  no  field  so  distant,  but  that  it  will  some  day  experience 
the  benefit  of  its  laburs.  It  will  always  find  statesmen,  over  whose  minds 
it  can  breathe  the  spirit  of  its  truth  and  glory.  It  will  always  find  hands 
ready  promptly  and  faithfully  to  execute  its  designs.  The  present  years 
are  bearing  witness  to  the  long-continued  labors  of  this  element,  in  re- 
forming and  remodeling  the  political  condiiion  of  the  world.  We  hear 
of  crushing  thrones — the  fiigbts  of  monarchs — and  the  confusion  of  a 
whole  coniifkent  in  political  an.trchy,  as  if  some  sudden,  unexpected  acts 
bad  produced  these  remarkable  changes;  forgetting  that  this  element  of 
Radicalism,  sometimes  suppressed,  but  never  extinct,  has  been  working 
with  constant  force  opon  the  minds  of  Europe,  since  the  days  of  fi)rmer 
Revolutions.  The  slumbering  fires  are  now  breaking  forth  from  iheir 
secret  caverns,  to  pour  the  lavii  of  their  wriiih  upon  crowned  heads, 
lolling  in  security,  and  royal  seals  become  venerable  amid  the  terrors  of 
oppression. 

But  no  nation  has  ever  cxii'ied  where  the  fruits  of  its  labors  have  been  so 
signal  and  beneficiid  as  our  own.  From  the  very  commencement,  we 
have  been  a  radicul,  progressive  penple.  The  country  was  settled  by 
many,  who  lel'l  withoutr.'egrei  Ihe  pomp  and  pageantry  of  kingly  power. 
They  came  to  a  land  where  the  wild  luxuriaDce  of  nature  "speaking  in 
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her  thousand  tongues,"  leminded  them  of  the  Treedom  it  was  their'a 
to  acquire.  They  found  u  place  for  sowing  4  better  civilization  than  the 
world  had  yet  known.  In  severing  the  bonds  that  linked  them  to  the 
parent  counify,  they  but  yielded  obedience  to  the  great  radical  principles 
impreseed  upon  their  minda.  New  ideas  and  new  associaiinna  all  tended  to 
the  same  direction.  Liberty  became  real — built  her  choicest  temples,  and 
lighted  her  holiest  fires  among  them.  The  revolution — with  its  number* 
less  instances  of  daring  bravery,  devoted  patriotism,  and  patient  endurance 
— with  its  thrilling  incidents  of  contest  and  victory — brought  home  lo 
Americana  rewards  too  rich  to  be  estimated,  and  opened  to  mankind 
higher  hopes  than  had  e'er  been  pictured  in  the  wildest  fancies.  It  was 
the  result  of  the  strong  radical  principles  that  had  emanated  from  the  pena 
of  a  JeSerson  and  an  Adams,  and  been  impressed  ch)  the  minds  of  the 
people  by  the  eloquence  of  an  Otis  and  a  Henry. 

No  sooner  had  the  smoke  of  the  contest  cleared  away,  than  the  great 
question  of  organizing  a  government,  suited  to  the  wants  of  this  young 
people,  was  agitated.  Here,  the  favorite  doctrines  of  the  two  classea  of 
politicians  manifested  themselves.  One  class  was  in  favor  of  following 
the  plan  of  the  English  government,  with  some  important  modifications, 
while  the  other  was  for  establishing  a  new  and  untried  form  of 
government.  The  former  were  distrustful  of  new  theories,  and  looked 
upon  the  experiment  ss  one  of  danger.  The  latter,  innpired  with  a  love 
for  the  great  principles  embodied  in  the  Declaration  of  independence,  de- 
termined lo  exhibit  to  the  world  the  sincerity  of  their  professions. 
They  understood  the  high  duties  that  Hoaven  had  given  them  to  per- 
form; and  they  labored  with  an  earnestnesa  worthy  of  their  cause.  But 
conservatism,  though  foiled,  was  by  no  means  crushed ;  for  it  soon  rose  to 
superior  influence  in  the  cabinet  of  Washington,  and  gave  tone  to  tha 
administration  of  his  successor.  But  ihe  same  man,  whose  confidence  in 
the  integrity  ofthe  people  knew  no  bounds — and  who  bad  interwoven  in  the 
texture  of  his  inmost  soul  the  fundamental  irutha  of  liberty  and  equality 
—was  the  chosen  champion  to  seize  them  from  the  hands  of  weak  friends 
and  designing  foes.  The  adminisiration  of  Thomas  Jeiferson  was  a  com-  ' 
plete  specimen  of  pure,  unadulterated  Radicidism.  We  seethe  abuses 
that  had  crept  into  our  system  torn  out  without  mercy.  We  see  reforms 
boldly  planned  and  faithfully  executed.  The  purchase  of  a  large  tract  of 
foreign  territory,  whoso  proximity  rendered  its  possession  necessary  to  the 
enjoyment  of  our  own  resources,  was  effected  amid  the  meanings  of  politi- 
cal croakers,  and  the  fears  of  hapless  conservatives. 

The  war  or  1813  a;;aiii  brought  these  two  elements  in  collision.  The 
feelings  that  each  entertained  toward  the  old  country  were  wrought  up  to 
their  highest  extreme.  The  fears  of  the  one  and  the  boldness  of  the  other 
were  strongly  exhibited.  The  conservative  dreaded  the  provocation  of 
Great  Britain — the  radicalist  determined  to  maintain  his  rights  at  all 
hazards.  He  saw  the  principles  that  he  cherished  in  imminent  danger — 
and  no  means  were  too  violent  that  would  ensure  their  safety.  At  the 
close  of  the  war  the  radical  parly  w«s  so  powerful,  that  it  met  with  do 
serious  opposition  during  the  administration  of  Monroe. 

For  a  time  the  dividing  lines  ofthe  two  political  parties  were  lost;  but 
the  greater  portion  of  the  bold,  radical  party,  that  had  upheld  Jefferson 
and  Madison,  soon  rallied  to  the  support  of  Andrew  Jackson.  His  plain, 
republic  lO  habits,  his  bitter  hatred  of  oppression,  his  inflexible  courage  in 
coDteuding  with  wrong,  recommended  him  to  that  party  whose  principles 
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needed  promptness  and  determination  to  promote  their  succese.  Hia  was 
a  noble  taBk — and  well  did  he  perform  his  part.  Did  a  monied  monster 
threaten  to  overawe  by  its  power  the  votes  of  the  people,  and  the  authority 
of  the  government? — with  an  alacrity  that  caused  even  friends  to  tremble, 
he  at  once,  and  forever,  put  an  end  toils  dangerous  existence.  Was  a 
single  member  of  the  confederacy,  by  sowing  the  se^s  of  diaafTection 
among  the  rest,[and  bidding  dehance  to  the  laws,  endangering  the  stability 
of  ihe  Union  ? — ^The  man,  above  all  Qthers  best  suited  for  the  occasion, 
fills  the  chair  of  state;  and  with  an  earnestness  that  sent  a  thrill  of  glad- 
ness to  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,  he  proclaims :  "  The  Union — it 
ehall  be  preserved." 

Little  do  we  realize  how  great  the  debt  ne  owe  to  those  two  able 
champions  of  Radicalism — Thomas  JeRersoD  and  Andrew  Jackson. 
The  former  was  the  great  expounder  of  these  truths  which  a  sound 
philosophy  had  revealed  to  his  mind,  and  a  warm  philanthropy  made  dear 
to  his  heart ;  the  latter  was  the  instrument  selected  ta  battle  with  their 
most  terrible  foea.  Jefferson  the  more  calmly — Jackson  the  more  sternly 
— both  of  them  effectively,  gave  to  conservatism  blows  from  which  it  can 
never  recover.  The  cooviucing  logic  of  the  one,  the  clear  earnestness  of 
the  other,  have  given  the  principles  of  Radicalism  so  strong  a  bold  upon 
the  affections  of  the  American  people,  that  time  can  never  obliterate 
them.  They  have  shown  their  fitness  for  all  our  wants — they  have  made 
it  clear,  that  no  other  principles  harmonize  with  the  theory  of  our  govern- 
ment. They  taught  us  to  guard  with  jealousy  this  rich  birthright — to 
pnrge  it  from  corruption — to  preserve  it  from  decay. 

The  administration  that  has  Just  closed  has  leJt  on  record  other  tri- 
umphs of  the  ^reat  radical  doctrines  that  have  been  gradually  acquiring  a 
strong  pre-emmeuce.  The  acquisition  of  the  wealthy  country  bordering 
on  the  Pacific,  where  is  destined  to  arise  the  Tyre  of  modern  times — the 
restoration  of  the  currency  to  its  constitutional  standard — the  bursting  of 
those  shackles  that  have  confined  our  trade  within  too  narrow  limiUi,  are 
measures  that  render  it  one  of  the  roost  remarkable  in  the  history  of  this 
'  nation. 

We  have  to  mourn  that  the  steady  march  of  the  country  in  Radicalism 
has  been  arrested,  and  human  progress  thrown  far  in  airear,  through  the 
treason  of  the  Van  Buren  faction.  Through  the  unparalleled  ingratitude 
of  those  who  had  received  most  from  the  country  at  the  hands  of  radicals, 
conservatism  is  reinstated  in  the  government,  and  popular  progress  re- 
tarded for  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

The  only  consolation  lefl  us,  Ja,  that  this  change  has  not  been  effected 
by  any  conviction  in  the  minds  of  the  people  that  the  measures  of  the 
preceding  udroinistration  deserved  repudiation.  Argument  had  no  voice 
■in  the  contest.  Traitors  betrayed  the  country  into  the  hands  of  on  oF9 
soldier,  who  surrounds  himself  with  a  cabiuetof  the  toughes  conBervattvea; 
ho  commits  himself  to  them  as  an  irresponsible  agent,  so  completely, 
as  to  be  but  a  solicitor  of  office  for  his  friends,  and  most  frequently  an 
nnsuccessTuI  one.  And  thus  is  most  fully  illustrated  that  maxim  of  royal 
apologists — that  "  whatever  wrong  the  king  commits  is  solely  attributable 
to  the  folly  or  wickedness  of  his  advisers."  They  are  not  the  Cabinet  of 
the  President — he  is  merely  the  President  of  his  Cabinet.  His  ad- 
ministrslion  has  been  conservative  in  the  extreme  ;  but  we  fear  he  may 
become  somewhat  radical  towards  the  measures  of  his  predecessor. 
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(COKTISOKD.) 

H.  OAILLAKDET. 

The  next  day,  Tuesday,  aAer  breakraBt,  I  was  poring orer  the  contents 
of  tbe  mortiing  journals,  which  are  daily  overrunning  with  important  news 
from  all  parts  of  Europe,  when  a  visitor  was  announced,  whose  tntree 
afforded  me  the  liveliest  pleasure.  It  was  M.  Graillardet,  former  editor  of 
the  well-known  Courier  dta  Etats  UnU,  of  New- York.  His  residence  in 
Paris  had  greatly  improved  his  health,  seriously  affected  at  one  time  by 
his  unremitting  labors ;  and  his  conTersation,  always  animated  and  intel- 
ligent, was  mure  attractive  and  striking  than  ever.  We  talked  a  good 
deal  of  present  affairs;  but  1  found  htm  wrapped  up  in  a  thick  cover  of 
caution,  or  very  undecided  in  his  judgment  of  affairs.  Thi^,  however, 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at;  for,  at  the  moment,  whatever  one  may 
think  ought  to  be  done,  of  course  no  one  can  oppose  or  condemn  when 
nothing  is  done.  The  policy  of  the  gorernment  is  evidently  for  the  lime 
to  do  nothing  further  than  seek  to  preserve  order  in  the  country  ;  but  it  is  a 
question  whether  wiser  means  than  the  mere  employment  of  pdice  could 
pot  be  adopted  for  that  end.  A  good  programme  of  rational  reforms  would 
go  further  to  maintain  tranquillity  than  a  dozen  armies.  M.  Gaillardet 
agreed  readily  enough  in  these  opinions,  bat  entertained  sanguine  hopes 
that  all  would  go  well.  He  espreBsed  himself  warmly  in  favor  of  tbe 
President ;  but  seemed,  like  others,  a  good  deal  perplexed  what  conclu- 
sion to  form  finally  about  him.  He  was  so  unlike  the  usual  type  of 
French  character — so  calm,  reserved,  and  moderate  in  his  sentiments  and 
conduct,  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  get  at  his  real  views  or  senti- 
ments of  men  and  things.  "  Je  commence  ^  eroire  qne  e'ett  vn 
komme  irei  Jiit,  et  beaveoup  plus  fort  gu'an  ns  rroyait,"  observed 
H.  Oaitlardet :  "  Tea,  you  may  depend  on  it,  he  has  been  underrated  ;  he 
is  both  abler  and  more  calculating  than  people  supposed."  I  passed  from 
public  matters  to  his  private  affairs,  end  found  that  the  energy  of  the  ct 
devant  New-York  journaltst  was  by  no  means  appeased  by  tbe  snccen 
which  had  attended  his  previous  efibrts,  but  was  straining  itself  up  to  aew 
exertions  and  greater  triumphs.  H.  Gaillardet  was  at  that  moment  making 
active  preparations  for  canvassing  an  electoral  district,  on  well-grounded 
hopes  of  representing  it  in  the  new  assembly.  He  will  be  fortunate  if  he 
"succeed ;  for  his  long  absence  from  France,  together  with  his  limited 
opportunities  of  making  himself,  previously  widely  known — both  mili- 
tate against  his  chances  of  success,  in  comparison  with  rivals  more 
advantageously  situated.  Accustomed  to  vanquish  obstacles  with  rare 
good  fortune,  he  is  not  dismayed  at  the  difficulties  before  him,  but  per- 
sists in  his  intention  of  going  to  the  polls;  and  should  he  ever  arrive  at 
the  Assemhiy,  he  has  no  apprehensions,  little  as  he  has  been  habituated  to 
that  trying  kind  of  employment,  but  that  he  will  play  bis  petit  bout  de  rUle, 
bis  small  part  there,  with  more  or  leas  of  usefulness  to  his  country.  For 
my  part  I  entertain  no  doubt  of  iL     M.  Qaillardet  has  enjoyed  such  ad- 
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vantages  as  no  other  Frenchman  of  his  day  poesessee ;  for  his  residence  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  daily  necensity  which  coinpelted  him  there  to 
closely  study  herinstttutiuDS,  and  his  vigilant  obserTaiion  ofpassing  events, 
have  enabled  him  to  come  to  practical  conclusions  on  the  true  policy  of  a 
popular  governiaeot,  which  it  will  be  his  own  fault  if  he  do  not  turn  to 
the  benefit  of  her  fame  and  influence  in  his  own  country.  He  is  unques- 
tionably a  man  of  very  superior  pans.  His  mind  is  agile,  logical,  and 
well-informed.  His  powers  of  application,  the  great  secret  of  success, 
are  disciplined  by  long  effort,  and  his  knowledge  of  ihe  world  is  varied  and 
profound.  He  unites  every  element  for  a  great  reputation  in  public  life. 
His  history  is  not  a  little  singular,  and  for  the  most  part  quite  unknown.  He 
made  his  debut  in  Paria  as  a  knight  of  the  pen.  In  the  last  age,  every 
adventurous  spirit  who  set  out  in  quest  of  fortune,  expended  his  last  ducat 
for  the  purchase  of  a  sword,  which  he  put  cheerfully  at  the  disposal  uf 
truculent  power.  Now  the  world  is  no  longer  r^arded  with  Pistol,  **  as 
SD  oyster,  which  I  with  mine  sword  will  open :"  but  the  intrepid  spirits 
of  this  country  who  would  rise  to  renown,  are  now  compelled  to  take 
more  pacific  and  laudable  means  of  elevation.  They  employ  pens  instead 
of  poignards,  and  seek  to  amuse  or  instruct  the  people,  who  were  formerly 
the  playthings  of  mere  brutal  propensities.  '  This  remark  is  illustrated  by 
the  mode  in  which  nearly  every  public  man  of  France  has  risen  to  emi- 
nence. M,  Qaillardet  began  his  course  as  the  author  of  a  striking  and 
enccessful  drama  ;  and  there  was  little  prospect  then  that  he  would  soon 
become  distinguished  as  a  politiciaD.  But  soon  ai^er  this  he  grew  appa- 
rently dissatisfied  at  the  slow  and  precarious  employment  at  which  he 
was  toiling,  and  he  determtded  upon  an  entirely  new  method  of  directing 
bis  industry.  He  invested  his  small  patrimony  in  a  commercial  adven- 
ture, and  embarked  for  the  new  world,  where,  doubtless,  his  fancy  had 
been  euSamed  by  the  ofl-repeated  stories  of  rapid  acquisition  of  fortune  in 
commercial  pursuits.  He  selected  New-Orleans  as  the  theatre  of  his 
new  exploits,  and  the  result  was  totally  contrary  to  his  sanguine  expecta- 
tions. In  a  short  time,  after  one  unlooked-for  calamity  and  another,  he 
wasted  the  whole  of  his  means,  sod  found  himself  not  merely  a  bankrupt, 
but  a  helpless  debtor  to  a  considerable  amount.  In  this  desperate  con- 
dition he  set  out,  in  a  mood  nearly  bordering  on  despair,  on  his  return  (o 
France,  and  arrived  in  the  spring  of  I84(i,  in  New-Yo^,  prepared  to  em- 
bark for  his  home.  Here  a  sudden  and  unexpected  revulsion  in  his  melan- 
choly fortunes  took  place.  He  heard  that  the  French  journal,  the 
Coimer  tks  Ettas  Unis,  was  for  sale,  at  a  very  low  price ;  for  owing  lo 
the  long  illnese  of  its  owner,  which  ended  Snally  in  menta)  alienation,  the 
joanial  had  dwindled  away  almost  to  ruin.  M.  Gaillardet  contracted  for 
its  purchase  for  the  sum,  I  believe,  of  $5,000  ;  and  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  its  direction.  Here  he  found  himself  in  a  sphere  of  action  entirely 
congenial  to  his  tsBtes  and  talents;  and  by  extraordinary  assiduity,  the 
finest  tact,  and  great  administrative  talent,  he  rapidly  raised  the  fortunes 
ofthe  sinking  journal,  til!  in  two  or  three  years  il  became  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  establishments  in  the  United  States.  M.  Gaillardet  had  the 
good  aense  to  keep  clear  of  all  eiKsngling  connection  with  parties,  but 
took  infinite  pains  to  report  with  accuracy  and  impartiality,  the  political 
prepress  of  the  country,  in  a  regular  series  of  articles  which  he  styled 
Bulletins,  and  whose  preoisioo  a.nd  lucidity  attracted  the  admiring  alten- 
tiwi  of  all  reftders,     Tbey  were  largely  read  abroad ;  and  what  little  «k^ 
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rect  knowledge  is  possessed  by  (he  Btatesiuen  and  joarnftllsts  of  Europe, 
may  be  solely  traced  to  this  aiu^ular  source.  In  ihJB  respect,  the  French 
journal  of  New-York,  which  is  widely  circulated  in  Europe,  renders  the 
country  immense  services,  which  cannot  be  too  highly  esteemed.  With- 
out  dwelling  on  the  many  interesting  details  of  his  management,  suffice  it 
to  say,  that  in  the  incredible  shori  time  of  ^x  or  seven  years  he  amassed 
a  handsome  fortune,  from  a  source  always  uncertairi,  and,  in  his  case,  far 
from  promising.  An  important  point  1  should  not  to  his  honor  omit  to 
state,  is,  that  during  the  whole  lerm  of  his  editorship,  M.  Gaillardet  was 
laboring  under  a  severe  pulmonary  attack  which  repeatedly  threatened  his 
life.  On  more  than  one  occusion  1  gave  him  up  as  lost ;  bui,  from  the 
jaws  of  death,  he  would  rise  up.  debilitated  but  indomitable,  and  renew 
his  labors.  His  ambition  enlarged  iLi  scope  with  the  success  of  his  enter- 
prine,  and  he  accepted  a  brilliant  offer  for  the  aale  of  his  journnl,  in  the 
spring  of  last  year,  and  confided  its  pmmisius  destinies  to  the  worthy 
bands  of  hia  energetic  and  able  successor,  M.  Arpin.  Returning  to 
France  at  one  of  ihe  most  interestiug  periods  of  her  checquered  history. 
M-  Gaillardet  is  seeking,  like  a  true  patriot,  to  dedicate  his  services  and 
experience  to  the  benefit  of  bis  native  country.  He  is  busily  engaged  io 
preparing  a  work  on  his  residence  in  the  United  States,  which  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  immensely  advantageous  to  both  countries.  We  have 
never  had  amongst  us  a  more  acute  observer,  or  one  whi^se  opportunities 
have  been  so  ample  of  acquiring  a  correct  knowle<lge  of  our  national  charac- 
ter and  institutions.  Whilst  1  admit  the  entire  competency  of  M.  Gail- 
lardet  to  undertake  this  work,  1  can  as  little  doubt  the  perfect  impartiality 
he  will  adopt,  as  in  the  facts  displayed  in  alt  his  statements  respecting  us. 
This  is  ui  admirable  idea;  and  M. Gaillardet  could  hardly  introduce  him- 
self better,  to  his  country  and  Europe,  than  in  the  brilliant  pages  of  such 
K  publication  as  he  will  not  fail  to  produce,  of  a  country  which,  throughout 
the  world,  is  gradually  concentrating,  on  her  marvellous  progress,  the 
astonished  eyes  of  all  thinkers,  and  especially  of  all  lovers  of  free  instiiu- 


AmoDg  the  visits  I  paid  to-day  was  one  full  of  interest — to  our  widely 
esteemed  minister  iu  France.  I  have  not  for  many  years  seen  him  in  better 
bealth ;  and  1  find  his  attention  keenly  aroused  to  the  importance  of  the 
great  events  passing  around  him.  1  talked  to  him  a  great  deal  of  the 
iui  Revolution,  of  which  he  was  an  eye-witness,  and  wher«  he  felt  called 
on  to  take  a  prominent  part  He  was  the  first  and  only  diplomatist  who 
stepped  forward  at  the  most  critical  moment  to  recognize  the  adveni  of  the 
Republic  ;  and  this  act  was  not  more  intrepid  than  sagacious.  Mr.  Rush 
bere  found  himaelf  in  one  of  those  trying  situations,  where—amid  circum- 
stances the  moat  doubtful  and  with  consequences  the  most  grave  dependent 
aa  his  words  and  cotiduci — a  public  man  is  soineliines  compelled  to  act 
according  to  the  sole  dictates  of  his  unaided  judgment;  taking  on  him- 
self an  amount  of  responaihility  that  may,  if  not  wisely  assumed  and  ably 
borne,  infallibly  crush  him  under  its  tremendous  weight  The  sudden 
apparition  of  the  French  Republic  of  1848,  threw  the  whole  diplomatic 
corps  at  Paris  into  dumb  consternation.  They  looked  with  doubt  mhI 
unaxement  on  this  hal^ibrmed  mooster,  and  then  stared  wonderingly  on 
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each  other,  to  know  \(  it  was  real,  or  some  horrid  conlrirance  of  a  mob  io 
the  street,  that  would  disappear  at  night  with  its  'dispereioa.  Mr.  Rush 
— with  that  instinctive  perception  of  the  truth  which  an  American  alwsys 
displays  in  all  acts  where  the  people  are  concerned,  and  which,  be- 
sides, is  natural  enough,  for  he  is  more  familiar  with  their  nature — at 
once  comprehended  the  wh»Je  extent  and  importance  of  the  great  event 
that  had  transpired,  and  prepared  himself  to  act  as  his  sympathies 
and  sense  of  duty  inspired.  He  took  the  precaution  which  judgment  and 
conrtesy  both  suggested,  of  calling  on  the  different  memberB  of  the  corps 
liiplomalique,  and  conTerred  with  them  freely  on  the  unexpected  state  of 
things,  of  which  they  were  joint  witnesses.  He  received  from  them  but 
one  and  the  same  auswer — that  they  would  await  insiructions  from  their 
respective  goTernmenU* ;  and  meanwhile  they  would  hold  no  relation  what- 
ever with  the  existing  authorities.  Mr.  Rush  then  frankly  stated  that  he 
had  decided  on  a  different  course,  which  he  should  not  hesitate  laking  at 
whatever  risk,  though  he  felt  sincere  regrets  at  being  thus  obitged  to 
separate  himself  from  his  eonfrerei,  with  whom,  up  to  that  moment,  he 
had  been  upon  terms  of  the  utmost  harmony.  He  explained  his  situation, 
which  they  knew  was  every  way  so  different  from  their  own.  His  distance 
from  his  own  country  was  so  great,  that  if  he  adopted  their  course  of 
abiding  instructions,  it  would  make  him,  probably,  the  last,  instead  of 
among  the  hrst,  to  acknowledge  the  new  government,  which  he  was  sure 
would  be  anything  but  satisfactory  either  to  the  government  be  repre- 
sented or  to  bis  fellow-countrymen.  He  admitted  all  the  responsibility 
of  hia  position,  and  could  not  diaguise  from  himself  the  fatal  effects  of  his 
conduct  upon  his  personal  fortunes,  should  the  new  power,  which  had  bo 
suddenly  sprung  into  existence,  and  with  which  he  intended  to  open  rela- 
tions, as  quickly  disappear  again — a  result  which  he  could  not  deny  was 
within  the  range  of  possibility.  In  fine,  he  received  from  his  brother- 
diplomatists  neither  counsel  nor  encouragement ;  and  thrown  entirely  on  his 
I'wn  resources,  he  allowed  it  to  reach  the  Provisional  Government  that  he 
was  disposed  to  resume  diplomatic  connection  with  theni,  the  moment  he 
received  notice  of  their  organization.  I  have  since  learned  from  others, 
all  the  value  of  this  resolute  conduct  upon  the  destiny  of  the  young  and 
tottering  government,  which  derived  new  strength  and  courage  from  this 
bold  official  act.  I'be  effect  of  it  on  the  population  of  Paris  was  trans- 
porting in  the  extreme,  and  went  even  to  the  amusing  length  of  laying 
hold,  one  day  in  the  atreeta,  of  some  adventurous  Yankee,  whom  thej 
mistook  for  the  minister,  carrying  him  about  in  triumph,  in  spite  of 
remonstrances  and  entreaties  to  the  contrary.  Too  much  praise  c&unot 
be  accorded  to  Mr.  Rush  for  his  judicious  and  independent  conduct;  and 
this  result,  amongst  others,  was  achieved  by  it:  he  has  shown  to  the 
French  people  how  sincere  and  warm  are  our  American  sympathies  for 
their  political  progress;  and  that  we  are  in  fact  the  only  nation  in  the 
world  that  disinterestedly  and  earnestly  rejoices  in  her  welfare,  believing 
that  always  to  be  clearly  associated  with  the  adoption  of  liberal  institu- 
tions. It  would  he  curious  enough  to  know,  were  it  possible,  what  effect 
the  recognition  of  Mr.  Rush  of  the  Republican  government  had  upon  the 
various  powers  of  Europe ;  but  it  is  certain  that  it  was  not  without  an 
important  and  iDstant  influence.  It  was  immediately  reported  to  the 
European  governments ;  and  the  English  cabinet,  not  knowing  what  pos- 
sible advantage  it  might  procure  tis,  hastened  to  follow  suit.     What  our 
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miniBter  did  from  a  lofty  mntire  of  respect  for  national  Teeling,  other 
countries  imitated  either  from  interesi  or  Bj^prehension.  This  much  is 
certain,  that  Ihe  Provisional  Government  of  France  owed  a  deep  sense  of 
regard,  to  say  no  more,  to  rhe  frank  and  fearless  act  of  our  minister ;  and 
it  was  naiarally  to  be  expected  ihut  it  would  gladly  seize  the  first  occa- 
sion that  arose,  to  make  a  marked  display  of  such  laudable  sentiments. 

What,  then,  was  the  surprise  of  our  Envoy,  and  the  dissatisfaction  of 
Americana  at  Paris,  in  May,  1841^,  when  ihey  found  that,  in  the  discourse 
of  M.  de  Lamartine,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  to  the  National 
Assembly  just  met.  wherein  he  gave  a  detailed  account  of  all  eveots  that 
had  occurred  during  his  stewardship,  thiit  he.  LatnartJne,  made  no  men- 
tion whatever  of  the  United  Slates,  though  he  omitted  not  to  signalize 
with  emphasis,  the  ready  cordiality  uf  all  oilier  countries  in  acknowledg- 
ing the  faith  of  the  Republic.  It  was  due  to  Mr.  Rush,  who  was  the 
first,  and  only  foreign  minister,  who  invoked  a  prompt  benediction  on 
the  bantling  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  scarce  a  day  old  ;  it  was  doubly  due 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  who,  with  bonfires  and  shouts,  assem- 
bled in  all  parts  of  the  Union,  to  give  loud  expressions  of  their  joy  at 
this  renewed  attempt  nt  national  independence  on  the  part  of  the  French 
people;  yes,  to  both  it  was  unquestionably  due,  in  courtesy,  at  least,  to 
put  the  United  States  on  an  equal  rank  with  the'other  gorernnients,  who 
more  tardily  followed  her  example.  But  she  was  deliberately  passed 
over  on  this  solemn  occasion  by  M.  de  Lamartine,  who,  but  a  few  weeks 
before,  when  bis  power  was  less  assured,  had  given  such  eloquent  expres- 
sion of  his  thanks  for  the  timely  and  elfSctu;il  service  of  the  American 
Minister.  It  was,  perhaps,  beneath  the  dignity  of  our  representative  to 
take  any  official  notice  of  this  gross  and  undeserved  slight,  almost  reach- 
ing to  the  extent  of  an  insult ; — and  1  cannot  but  stop  here,  to  admire 
for  a  moment  the  characteristic  caution  of  Mr.  Rush,  who  habitually 
avoids  what  other  men  bo  of^en  seek,  picking  up  causes  of  disagreement, 
which  invariably  lead  to  unpleasant  results.  But  though  our  minister 
may  not  have  thought  fit  to  stoop  to  notice  so  unwarrantable  an  act  of 
disrespect  to  a  great  nation,  which  had  only  just  manifested  its  kindly 
sympatbiea  to  the  very  thoughtless  individual  who  committed  it,  yet  no 
obligation  of  any  kind  is  imposed  un  third  parties,  to  prevent  their 
searching  for  the  motive  of  such  strange  neglect.  1  have  taken  no 
small  pains  to  investigate  the  matter,  for  I  believed  from  the  first,  that  it 
was  far  from  an  accidental  circumstance.  From  auiliorities  of  various 
kinds,  and  in  which  1  am  bound  to  place  implicit  reliance,  I  have  re- 
ceived but  one  and  the  same  account,  which  is  so  strange  aud  inexplica- 
ble, that  I  am  sure  it  will  be  a  difficult  mailer  to  make  the  people  of  the 
United  States  credit  it.  It  is  a  fact,  nevertheless,  of  some  importance, 
and  therefore  it  should  be  stated.  It  is  becoming  daily  more  and  more 
necessary  for  our  country,  to  know  all  they  can  gather  as  to  the  secret 
springs  of  action  uf  foreign  governments.  There  was  a  time  when  such 
things  were  of  exceedingly  small  moment ;  when  our  relations  were  few 
and  distant,  and  our  interests  beyond  reach  or  danger.  But  in  the 
present  day,  all  thai  ia  changed.  Our  intercourse  with  Europe  is  con- 
stant: our  connections  are  sleadil}  increasing,  and  political  and  moral 
influences  are  widely  spreading  over  both  sides  of  ihe  Atlantic.  The 
study  of  Europe,  therefore,  and  of  its  policy  and  interests,  become  of  pa- 
ramount importance,  aud  every  fact  which  tends  lo  reveal  it  more  clearljr 
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to  the  American  view,  is  one  which  belnngfs  to  history,  and  ahould  not, 
from  any  short-sighted  notions,  be  suppressed  or  modified.  The  reason, 
then,  why  M.  de  Lamartine  siudinwply  evaded  any  rererence  to  the  United 
Slates  in  his  report  to  the  National  Assembly,  touching  the  conduct  of 
foreign  governntents  towards  the  young  Republic  of  France,  was  credat 
Jiidaa-,  simply  lo  conciliate  the  good  opinion  of  the  English  cabinet,  and 
in  compliance  with  its  intimntnl  teishfs  This  is,  beyond  question,  a 
note)  and  exlranrdinnry  rerelation ;  and  thus,  it  appears,  that  in  some 
two  months  after  the  Revolution  of  February,  1848,  which  was  incontes- 
tabJj  the  sole  act  of  the  people  of  France,  or  of  what  English  writers  de- 
light to  call  the  raniiillr  of  the  streets,  the  democratic  government  which 
sprung  out  of  it  was  not  ashamed  to  truckle  at  the  footstool  of  the  British 
Aristocracy,  at  the  price  of  its  independence  and  nationality.  It  is  per- 
fectly true,  and  perfectly  disgraceful,  that  most  of  the  men  who  presump- 
tuously put  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  Revolution  of  February,  in- 
stead of  honestly  (seeking  to  carry  out  its  principles,  and  give  relief  to  the 
oppressed  and  suffering  masses,  occupied  themselves  only  with  unworthy 
attempts  to  conciliate  the  good  graces  of  their  bitterest  enemies,  the  Eng- 
lish government,  and  deliberately  slight  their  well-known  friends,  the  Ame- 
rican  people.  Louis  Phillippe,  in  all  his  zeal  for  the  famous  entente  cor- 
dinh,  never  took  such  pains,  certainly  never  descended  to  such  sacrifices 
to  cultivate  intimate  relations  with  the  English,  as  has  done  the  successive 
governments  of  the  French,  from  February  '4B  up  to  this  time.  A  fo- 
reigner would  be  led  to  think,  from  the  crouching  policy  of  her  statesmen, 
that  France  could  not  stand  a  day  without  the  arm  of  England  to  support 
her,  or  her  fritndly  smile  to  calm  her  fears.  I  am  far  from  blaming  any 
French  government  who  desires  to  maintain  an  amicable  nnderstanding 
with  all  countries,  with  a  view  to  the  commercial  interests  of  all  ;  but  a 
government,  whose  origin  is  purely  demncratic,  like  that  of  last  year  in 
France,  seeking  to  form  a  close  political  alliance  wiiii  another  govern- 
ment, whose  nature  is  directly  opposed,  and  absolutely  aristocratic,  is  a 
contmdiclion  so  flagrant,  as  to  subject  the  men  who  engage  in  it  to  have 
their  suspicion  to  downright  accusation  of  betraying  the  cause  they  pro- 
fessed to  espouse.  Why,  let  me  ask  any  man  of  sense,  should  England 
be  courted,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  honor,  and  why  should  the  United 
States  be  shunned  by  any  government  of  the  French  ?  Certainly  not 
from  motives  of  interest,  the  only  legitimnte  ones  between  governments, 
for  France  has  infinitely  more  to  gain  from  a  close  commercial  alliance 
with  us  than  with  England,  though  I  admit  she  would  be  wise  to  encou- 
rage intimate  connexion  with  both.  If,  then,  considerations  of  trade  did 
not  inHuence  her  statesmen,  political  views  alone  could  have  induced 
them  to  ally  themselves  to  England  ;  and  then  it  follows  clearly  that  they 
are  aristocrats  in  their  ideas  of  government,  and  not  democrats. 

I  began  this  chapter  relating  an  interview  with  Mr.  Rush;  but  the 
conversation  in  which  1  engaged  with  him  ran  so  entirely  on  the  Revolu- 
tion, whose  daily  progress  he  contemplated,  that  in  alluding  to  it  I  had 
been  led  iirto  a  digression,  which,  I  am  afraid,  may  be  considered  a  little 
out  of  place.  And  that,  perhaps,  is  not  the  worst  of  it ;  for  I  run  the  risk 
of  having  my  own  re(lecti<ms  set  down  to  the  account  of  our  esteemed 
plenipotentiary,  who  of  all  men  else  would  be  the  most  annoyed  at  such 
an  inference.    Whatever  Mr.  Rush  may  think  on  such  matters  as  pertain 
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to  state  affaire,  he  is  exceedingly  discreet  in  expressing  his  opinions  touch* 
tug  them.  I  think  it  fortunate  that  our  country  was  represented  in  France, 
at  this  particular  juncture,  by  -.i  diploniaiiat  of  ao  much  experience  and 
judicious  reserve.  Another,  with  the  best  iijleiitions  in  the  world,  but 
led  astray  by  the  suppoaeil  kindly  sentiments  of  the  lending  politicians  of 
France,  might  have  coraproiiiieed  himself  niid  the  dignity  ofcnunlry  in 
a  manner  that  would  not  improbably  have  led  to  unpleasant  consequences. 
Mr.  Rush  from  the  beginning  bus  stood  on  the  defensive,  and  sought  no 
more  familiar  connection  than  mere  official  duties  required.  He  has 
kept  up  a  sufficient  friendly  intercourse  with  succeeding  gofernmenta, 
and  avoided  all  intermeddling  whatever.  He  cannot  but  see  and  regret 
the  mistakes  in  policy  of  some  of  the  leading  statesmen  of  the  day ;  but 
he,  DO  doubt,  concludes,  as  all  do  who  look  beyond  the  hour,  that  thes^ 
statesmen  will  live  to  discover  their  errors,  and  perhaps  be  called  to  a 
severe  account  by  their  indignant  countrymen.  For  myself,  1  do  not 
hesitate  to  assert,  that  the  policy  which  cultivates  an  exclusive  alliance 
with  England,  and  jealously  stands  aloof  from  the  United  States,  is  not 
only  a  mistaken  one,  but  repugnant  to  the  sentiments  and  opinions  of  the 
French  people.  There  is  no  nation  in  the  world  held  in  such  affection- 
ate esteem  by  the  French  as  ours ;  and  perhaps  no  better  proof  can  be 
given  than  the  behavior  of  the  lower  classes  during  the  late  Revolution 
to  the  Americans  in  Paris.  It  was  only  necessary  to  declare  yourself  on 
jlntmcoR  to  the  most  infuriated  mob  yo«  met  in  the  streets,  with  arms  in 
their  hands  and  dripping  with  blood,  than  you  were  sure  to  be  enthusias- 
tically cheered,  as  "  felfow  Republicans,"  and  the  cry  givf.n  to  let  you 
pass  in  safety  to  your  homes.*  It  is  just  these  touching  demonstrations 
of  paternal  feeling  of  the  French  pei'ple  for  their  Republican  brethren  of 

■  In  comihuraliim  of  this,  I  am  delighted  to  relate  an  anociiotB  which  reached  me, 
by  mere  actiUent,  BOnu-  days  after  I  had  wrilleii  the  ahove. 

Two  American  bmlliea  whn  were  living  in  Paris  in  Febmnry,  IRIS,  becnming 
aUmieJ  at  the  iacreHting:  agilnlioii  of  the  capital,  deterhiiiied.  only  at  the  last  momeal. 
to  leave  lot  some  qnie;i^r  ueij^hliuurhinid,  sod  uD  Ifas  very  day  thjit  the  KevolutiiM 
hraks  nut  ihey  took  their  departrii-e,  and  madit  all  haste  by  railroad  tii  rpach  tlavte. 
They  liad  not  gut  more  tliau  nine  milm  t'liim  1'arie  when  tlie  trniii  slopped,  and  thsj 
were  told  hy  the  cundiictor,  that  the  bridge  ulieiul  of  them  was  on  fire,  and  that  pm- 
ceediDg  fiinher  was  hnpeirm,  and  that  it  was  eqiuilly  impossible  fur  them  to  run  t»ck 
again,  lor  the  rails  behind  lliein  liad  Ix-eu  alrcatly  tukint  up.  There  was  nothing  else  to 
be  done  ihan^et  out.  and  return  >>ti  loot,  at  the  imminent  risk  of  insult  and  orilrage 
frijin  an  infnriatrd  mob.  thnl  already  lini'd  both  sides  of  the  road,  to  the  extent  of  ibon- 
iands.  This  was  a  picantion  alarming  enough  to  fill  ihx  stoutest  heart  with  terror,  and 
the  eOecl  may  be  imagined  in  the  present,  when  thore  was  only  one  man  to  protect 
three  or  four  ladies,  with  aevenil  children  ;  to  say  nothing  <i!ffmmei  dti  ckamirtM,  niid 
smnll  parceln.  Their  frifihl  whs  eiceesive.  but  engspa  was  out  of  the  quealion.  No- 
thing could  bo  done  but  reiurn  to  Paris,  and  ran  the  gauntlet  that  awai led  them.  They 
passed  along  in  a  •Iriixling  rain,  covered  with  muii,  and  worn  down  by  fatigue.  Shonta 
and  ImprecalioDa  made  ihe  air  resound  around  Ibem.  fur  the  very  earth  seemed  teem- 
ing with  armed  and  savii^i;  men.  With  shrinking  hearts  they  pushed  along,  drnutii^ 
every  moment  to  be  waylaid,  roUbed.  and  perhaps  slain,  when  to  their  infinite  joy  they 
reached  Paris,  and'beliei'ed  their  tribulations  ovpr.  Hurrying  through  the  Barrier* 
tb«y  struck  down  the  first  street  that  seemed  lo  lead  in  the  direction  of  their  residauce, 
when,  ofa  sudden,  lo  their  coniteriiatiou,  they  funiul  theuiselvea  hemmed  in  behind  • 
vast  ban-icade.  and  in  a  ninmetit  worosorroui.ded  and  seized  by  hundreds  of  fierce  and 
desperate  insiirp^nle.  ditufiiiscd  In  mni'ks.  and  uimed  to  the  teeth,  who  brandished  their 


lespOTBte  insursenlB.  ditujiiisrd  in  miiiiks.  and 
veapons.  and  thrcatensd  them  with  denth. 


"  Ha,  lis !"  they  shouted  in  furious  tonea,  "  yon  vile  aristocrats,  you  have  endeavored 
o  escape-— but  yon  are  not  gone  yet    And  we'll  take  core  of  you  mw."   Their  Btuadcm 
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the  United  States,  that  excites  the  alaTin  of  monarchical  politicians,  and 
stimulatee  them  to  court  a  connection  with  England,  and  give  the  go-bye 
to  the  ministers  and  the  people  of  the  United  States.  These  paltry 
efforts  to  alienate  two  nations,  bound  together,  not  only  by  the  strongest 
ties  of  amity  in  the  past,  but  more  closely  allied  by  similar  political  prin- 
ciples snd  identity  of  interests  in  the  present,  are  as  short-sighted  aa  they 
will  prove  abortive.  France  and  the  United  Slates  are  destined  sooner 
or  later  to  enter  into  the  closest  bonds  of  fellowship,  and  to  form  an 
union  which,  based  on  mutual  sympathies  and  common  interests,  shall 
prove  a  bulwark  to  freedom,  and,  perhaps,  the  last  hope  ol  nations. 

There  are  no  two  people  on  earth  which  so  singularly  resemble  each 
other  in  elevation  of  ideas,  generosity  of  sentiment,  and  force  of  charac- 
ter. It  is  only  necessary  for  them  to  know  each  other  belter,  and  no 
meddling,  Jesuitical  politicians  will  hereafler  succeed  in  throwing  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  their  fraternization.     I  have  heard  that  there  is  nothing  the 

WM  really  fearful,  luflamed  wilh  drink  and  painoD,  tlie»  terrible  men,  further  ei- 
BBperated  by  the  combiit  in  which  they  were  hotly  eugii^od,  were  cupeble  of  any,  and 
evi^ryexcesi,  even  to  murder.  The  unlmppy  party  seeing  themeelviig  cut  oB' from 
every  reaourcc,  threw  themselves  on  their  knrea,  and  endeavored  to  uinvi-  their  nilh- 
lesa  cBptnra  hy  enpplications  and  tears.  They  declared  "  they  were  no  aristocrats — but 
Etepulilicans  like  themselves — they  were  of  them  in  principle  and  sympathy — ihey 
were  not  Rnglinh  but  AiDericans."  At  which  shnnls  of  bitter  derision  were  retamed, 
sccnmpanied  by  eiclamalioDs  and  oaths,  full  of  contntnely  and  hate.  ''  You  think 
yiiu'11 1'hcac  us  that  way.  do  you,  by  netting  up  as  Republicans,  and  possinc  yom^elres 
off  as  Amaricana  No.  that  won't  do,  no  we  will  oona  convince  yuu."  The  danger  in- 
cn-ased  evory  moment,  snd  criea  of  a  bat  let  AnglaiMf. — a  morl  Ici  ttchei — roFE  on  all 
■idea,  amid  frantic  ycllsand  demoniac  thmta.  At  this  agonizing  mument  one  of  the 
ladies,  whiisc  nerves  wero  struni;  by  the  immineiii'ouf  the  peril,  roused  herself  to  one 
more  heroic  effort.  "  But  what,"  she  cried,  ■'  if  wo  give  you  proof,  my  friends,  that 
wo  belong  to  you — that  we  are  fellow  republicans — that  we  are  nut  munarehists,  but 
Americans.  "  The  proof — the  proof."  they  nmrrd  ia  the  hoatxe  bines  of  tho  coming 
lampest.  Every  eyo  was  bent  on  her— every  njiraised  arm  rei'miued — a  iirealhless 
pause  eiijiied  At  this  Revolutionary  period  in  France,  aearee  a  ftmily  resident  there 
(tut  had  deemed  it  prudent  to  provide  themselves  wilh  an  American  flag,  and  in  huny- 
inft  awsy  from  Pans,  byamero  chanre,  the  lady  in  question  stripped  the  banner  from  iM 
Blaff.  and  rolled  it  up  hi  a  package  she  carried  with  her.  In  ihe  liesperate  hope  that  it 
might  now  possibly  stand  her  iuslead.  slio  nnfulilcd,  and  raised  it  aluft.  On  one  of  its 
while  stripes  waa  written  in  large  red  letten.  I.ei  Elalt  Uttit  d'Amrriipif — the  United 
States  of  America.  The  display  of  the  natimml  ensign,  proving  beyond  queatiou  lh« 
origin  of  their  prisoners,  had  a  moat  eitrannlmary,  a  perieclly  magical  effect  on  ibe 
powder-begrimeil  mob  around  them.  Off  flew  bats  and  capa— cheers  ^enl  the  air — 
Vicelfi  Americaini — viet  U  drapeau  lie  la  Ulirrle — ''long  live  the  Americans — long 
live  the  Hug  of  lilierty,"  wan  ahniited  from  countless  mde  throats.  The  wildest  enlbu- 
aiaam  seized  on  theie  tumultuous,  but  gallant  men.  They  entrealod  a  thousand  pnrdona 
for  Iheir  iinlhinking  violence,  and  in  iheir  frenzy  fell  on  their  fcneca,  kissed  the  bands 
of  Ihe  ladies,  and  would,  hut  for  llleir  earnest  remoiiBtranccs,  have  carried  them  home 
in  triumph.  As  it  was.  lliey  detailed  a  formidable  guard,  and  following  tbo  American 
flag,  which  waa  mounloil  on  a  lance ;  they  escorted,  amid  every  tnken  ol  respect  and 
bmnatie,  Ihe  grateful  ol^jccta  of  their  denmcratic  Bympathiea  back  again  to  tbeir  longed 
for  res'dence. 

Nothing  could  more  happily  confirm  all  my  speculationa  on  the  reality  of  French 
affection  lor  Amcrira,  whii-h  ia  ftmiid,  lobe  sure,  only  amongst  tho  masses,  since  the 
npper  clnsses  are  nntumlly  detritod  Ui  aristocratic  privileges,  and  seek  alliance  with 
Buylhing  bnt  democratic  communities. 

To  cnnflrm  in  every  pai'ticitlar  llie  drilling  facts  I  have  related,  I  would  be  happy 
to  give  in  full  the  nam**  uf  the  (wnies  in  ii^ueslion.  whose  respectHbility  would  be  s 
•uftlcicnt  iraarantee  ;  but  as  they  cnnnisled  chiefly  of  ladies,  I  fe«l  a  certain  hesilBtionin 
taking  sncli  n  liberlv.  I  will  merelv  atati'.  that  I  received  these  particulars  from  the 
"  heroine  of  tlie  Hiiij"  lieraelf,  Mra.  S.  B.  H ,  of  the  Fifth  Avenue,  New-YoA. 
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monarchs  of  Europe  dread  so  much,  as  a  good  understanding  between  the 
free  and  high-ttpi riled  people  ofFrance.  and  ibe  United  States.  Their 
apprehensions  are  well  founded,  for  it  tuny,  by  the  will  of  Providence,  yet 
devolve  upon  these  two  great  nations,  who  have  so  largely  contributed  by 
aid  and  example  to  each  other's  freedom,  to  unite  their  irresistible  forces, 
and  emancipate  the  people  of  Burope  from  the  toils  of  a  pitiful  minority 
of  kings  and  oligarcbists.  Whoever  doubts  that  the  American  people 
would  not  leap  to  join  in  such  a  glorious  work  of  deliverance,  underrates 
their  humanity,  and  belies  their  chivalry  of  soul.  They  are  not,  as  Na- 
poleon called  the  English,  "  a  nation  of  shop-keepers,"  who  would  rather 
see  mankind  perish  than  sacrifice  a  day's  profits  in  trade.  Whoever  en- 
tertains this  opinion  of  the  American  people  will  find  themselvea,  whtn  the 
oceasioK  arrives,  egregiously  mistaken. 

LA  PORIB  AUX  IDEE8. 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  I  have  been  speaking  of,  !  went  to  one 
of  the  theatres,  then  giving  a  piece  which  enjoyed  great  popularity,  and 
WHS  nightly  represented  amid  shouts  of  laughter  and  torrents  of  applause. 
The  name  of  it  I  have  written  above,  and  which  I  find  hard  to  translate 
in  a  way  to  make  very  intelligible.  "  Ideas  at  a  Fair"  will,  perhaps,  do 
for  an  explanation  ;  but  the  purport  was  a  running-fire  at  the  follies  of 
the  day,  enacted  in  the  political  world.  Many  of  the  prominent  charac- 
ters in  public  life,  and  well-known  at  Paris,  were  broadly  caricatured  on 
the  stage.  It  might,  in  an  American  point  of  view,  be  eonsidered  excep- 
tionable to  introduce  in  such  places,  and  in  such  a  way,  political  doc- 
trines and  their  expounders,  that  more  properly  belong  to  scenes  thai 
should  always  be  respected  by  the  satirist,  and, considered  altogether  be- 
yond the  pale  of  the  dramatist.  In  the  United  States  such  licence 
would  lend  to  serious  results,  endangering  public  order,  and  violating  the 
tacit  defence  paid  by  all  parties  to  the  opinions  of  their  adversaries. 
But  with  us  such  absurdities  and  such  monstrosities — as  we  see  delibe- 
rately shaped  in  Paris  into  all  the  logical  proportions  of  a  system  of 
philosophy — are  utterly  out  of  the  question.  We  have  no  party  amongst 
us  who  gravely  sets  up  the  thesis,  ''  that  all  property  is  robbery  j"  and  who, 
by  way  of  bettering  the  present  condition  of  things,  calmly  propose,  in 
the  most  scientific  order,  to  overthrow  all  the  present  existing  institutions 
of  society,  for  some  fantastic  combinations  of  labor  and  capital,  which 
the  theorists  would  have  ua  believe,  in  the  face  of  sense  and  repealed  ex- 
periment, will  lead  to  results  entirely  satisfactory  to  all — in  fact,  to  nothing 
less  than  to  perfect  happiness.  With  propositions  so  trivial  as  these,  per- 
haps the  best  answer  is  ridicule  ;  for  then  they  are  put  to  one  useful  pur- 
pose, at  least,  that  of  amusing  the  people.  The  ludicrous  conceits  of  the 
Socialists  made  up  the  staple  of  the  lively  farce  all  Paris  was  going  night 
afler  night  to  laugh  at ;  and  I  felt,  both  from  the  ingenious  manner  in 
which  these  were  exposed,  as  well  as  the  general  merriment  they  were 
received  with  by  the  audience,  that  there  was  not  much  to  apprehend 
from  their  adoption  by  the  present  generation,  at  least,  of  Frenchmen. 
I  had  been  somewhat  misinformed,  I  found,  as  to  the  character  of  the 
.  play,  for  many  assured  me  that  it  abounded  with  sharp  hits  at  the  expense 
of  the  Republic  itself :  and  this  was  quoted  daily,  by  many,  in  testimony 
of  the  general  unpopularity  of  this  form  of  government     But  no  such 
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thinjc  There  was  here  and  there  a  phyful  allusion  to  the  altered  state 
of  things,  but  Qothiiig  whatever  coiidenmatory,  or  even  sarcastic  ;  nothing 
thit  even  an  tiensitive  <i  republican  as  mjseir  could  lake  the  slighieM 
ofience  nt.  The  French,  however,  nreso  excellent  in  their  wit — of  such 
"  exquisite  fancy" — that  they  can  venture  to  shed  over  the  subject,  the 
dearest  to  you,  the  flickcriugs  of  their  light  nod  jjraceful  humor,  without 
giving  you  the  least  annoyance  in  the  world.  Tliey  never  knock  you 
down  with  a  coarse  and  heavy  jest,  nor  irritate  you  with  spiteful  sarcasm ; 
hut  they  make  a  ring  around  you  with  a  gay  string  of  ban  mots  andjraa) 
d'esprlts,  that  sparkle  and  burst  with  so  mirthful  a  report,  leaving  no 
sting  or  trace  behind,  that  you  are  disposed  at  once  to  join  in  the  sport, 
and  consent  cheerfully  to  be  the  victim,  for  the  sake  of  the  fun. 

Who  would  think  that  I  am  writing  of  the  French,  aud  assigning  to 
them  traits  of  such  winning  amiability  and  attractive  good-nature,  when 
we  so  often  read  of  their  ferocity  o(  character,  and  terrible  blood-thirsti- 
oess.  But  it  is  perfectly  true,  that  the  French  are  really  the  moat 
amiable  people  I  have  ever  met — and  if  not  the  most  difficult  to  offend, 
certainly  the  easiest  to  conciliate.  The  magic  word  of — "  Pardon, 
Monsieur,"  will  instantly  efface  almost  an  irreparable  injury,  and  convert 
the  man  coolly  preparing  to  cut  your  throat  into  an  agreeable  companion ;  « 
or  your  vis-a-vis  in  a  qaadrille,  should  you  happen  to  be  at  a  ball. 

There  was  one  thing,  I  confess,  surprised  me  a  little,  as  I  looked 
around  the  theatre,  during  the  enire-actes — and  that  was,  to  see  it  ao 
crowded  with  the  same  elegantly  dressed  people  as  formerly— just  as  gay,  as 
ogling,  and  as  naughtily  disposed,  as  they  ever  were  when  the  Revolution 
and  Republic  of  I.S4S  was  little  dreamt  of  Here  was  a  monarchy 
turned,  with  the  rapidity  that  a  conjurer  turned  your  handkerchief  into  a 
omelet — presto  I — into  a  Republic,  with  its  presidents,  its  universal 
suffrage,  and  nobility  without  titles;  and  yei  the  theatres  are  just  as 
crowded,  the  pieces  just  aspiquant,  and  the  actresses  just  as  irresistible,  ~ 
as  if  uoching  at  all  had  happened.  Well,  really  these  French  are  getting 
as  expert  in  producing  revolutions  as  they  are  in  manufacturing  new 
plays ;  so  that  they  make  no  more  of  them  than  they  do  of  a  repreaenta' 
Hon  extraordinaire.  They  think  no  more  of  tliese  terrible  events,  that 
shake  the  whole  land  to  its  foundation,  than  a  Yankee  captain  does  of  an 
iceberg — who  is  rather  willing  to  take  a  hump,  for  the  fun  of  scaring  the 
breath  out  of  his  passengers.  Verily,  these  French  are  a  queer  aet,  and 
there's  few  who  understand  them.  1  have  taken  no  small  pains  to  study 
them  out ;  and  it  will  go  hard  but  that  I  give  you  a  belter  notion  of  their 
oddities  than  you  ever  had  before.  So  endetb  my  second  day  in  dear, 
delightful  Paris. 

NAPOLEON   BONAPARTE. 

I  hurried  off  early  on  Wednesday  morning,  between  nine  and  ten 
o'clock,  his  hour  of  reception,  to  pay  a  visit  to  young  Napoleon,  whom 
I  met  B<»ne  two  years  ago  in  London.  He  was  now  living  with  hU 
father,  Jerome,  en-king  of  Westphalia,  who  waa  lately  invested  with  the 
functions  of  Governor  of  the  Hopital  dfs  Inuaiides.  I  regarded,  with 
deeper  interest  than  ever  before,  this  noble  edifice,  as  I  slowly  approached 
it  from  the  main  avenue  in  front,  and  could  not  help  giving  way  to  many  - 
>trangeTe6eotionson  the  vicissitudes  of  human  affairs.    This  noble  ho» 
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pital,  built  bj  Tjouis  XIV.,  with  all  the  splendor  and  prodigality  he  be- 
llowed on  bis  palfLCP,  wns  now  almost  entirely  occupied  by  the  mouldering 
remnants  of  (he  "  Gr^nd  Army"  of  Napoleon.  Bui  a  few  years  ago  it 
became  liie  mausoleum  of  the  Emperor  himself,  who  came  back  in  death 
to  join  tho^e  who  had  ao  largely  contributed  to  his  glory  ;  and  now  it  was 
the  l;ist  refuge  of  his  only  surviving  brother,  to  whom  fate  in  its  caprice 
had  awarded  the  graceful  and  Touching  task  of  officially  watching  over 
the  illustrious  remains  of  his  immortal  relaiion.  As  1  passed  the  princi- 
pal gate,  where  my  business  was  demanded,  and  entered  the  grounds, 
which  are  handsomely  Inid  out  in  flower-bedd,  grass-plots,  and  gravel 
wntk«,  [  met,  hopping  about  here  and  there,  numbers  of  the  invaiides, 
vener.ible  men,  but  who  had  much  the  same  effect  on  me  as  of  so  many 
wounded  old  birds,  with  their  legs  or  wings  clipped  off;  for  all  of  them 
WHS  minus  something,  and  who  moved  along  wiih  slow,  irregular  jerks, 
which  could  hardly  be  considered  walking.  The  unpleasant  effect  of  all 
this  cruel  mingling  of  the  human  body,  whs  almost  entirely  removed  by 
the  neat  appearance  of  these  mVai  braves,  in  their  blue  uniforms  and 
while  plated  buttons,  and  by  their  calm  and  cheerful  manners.  Home 
were  clustered  together  in  groups,  discussing  with  subdued  animation 
the  news  of  the  day  ;  others  were  sitting  alone,  contemplating  with 
complacency  the  surrounding  objects;  many  more  were  fluttering  and 
iihippiiig  about  after  what  fashion  they  could ;  but  all  seemed  perfectly 
contented  and  happy.  Nolwithstandiug  the  novelty  and  charm  of  the 
tableau,  I  could  not  refrain  from  putting  to  myself  a  few  democratic  que- 
ries, such  as — the  utility  of  employing  men,  all  the  early  part  of  iheir 
lives,  in  butchering  each  other,  lo  gratify  the  bad  passions  of  govern- 
ments; and  then,  as  to  the  expense  inflicted  on  the  Etate,  in  keeping  up 
these  vast  hospitals  for  their  reception  all  the  rest  of  their  days,  with  its 
costly  retinue  of  governors  rind  officers.  The  day  will  yet  come  when 
the  famous  Hopttat  ties  Inenlides  will  be  tenantleas,  or  I  aro  mistaken  in 
the  pacific  effects  of  democracy. 

So  saying,  I  turned  down  a  corridor  of  the  main  building  I  had  en- 
tered, and  coming  to  a  closed  door,  T  rang,  and  a  servant  presented  him- 
self. "  Li:  Prince  Napoleon,"  I  asked.  "  Sfontez,  Monsieur,"  was  the 
reply;  and  I  ascended  a  broad  staircase  which  conducted  to  the  private 
apartments  of  the  governor.  A  valet  met  me  at  the  top,  and  took  my 
cnrd  in  to  his  master.  He  returned  in  an  instant  and  ushered  me  in. 
The  Prince  was  kind  enough  to  meet  me  in  the  Hoti-chamber,  and  shak- 
ing me  warmly  by  the  hand,  conducted  me  into  his  saloon.  I  found  him 
in  no  wise  changed  in  his  manners  by  his  sudden  elevation  of  fortune, 
but  just  as  frank,  hearty,  and  off-hand  as  before.  We  sat  down  and  in- 
dulged in  mutual  inquiries.  He  thanked  me  very  cordially  for  the  "  flat- 
tering mention,"  he  was  pleased  to  say,  T  had  made  of  him  in  print,  and 
which  a  mutual  friend  in  Paris  had  sent  him.  I  referred,  naturally,  to 
the  extraordinary  events  which  had  transpired  in  the  short  interval  which 
had  ensued  since  I  saw  him  in  London  ;  and  felicitated  him  warmly  oa 
hij  return  to  France,  under  circumstances  so  creditable,  alike  to  bis  fa- 
mily and  the  French  nation. 

The  conversation  then  turned  on  politics  ;  and  I  found,  to  my  surprise, 
thnt  he  still  entertained  the  same  broad,  democratic  sentiments  he 
expressed,  under  circumstances  so  different,  two  years  aga     I  feel  indis- 
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posed  to  give  any  Terbalim  report  of  his  remarks,  though  he  makea  no 
secret  whatever  of  his  opinions. 

He  agreed  wich  me  entirely  in  thinking  thnt  the  election  or  his  cousin 
to  the  presidency  was  never  meant  by  the  people  merely,  or  at  all,  as  a 
protest  against  a  republican  form  nf  goiernnient ;  but  was  designed  to 
convey  an  expression  of  national  feeling  in  favor  of  the  heir  of  the  Em- 
peror, whom  they  desired  as  their  ruler,  wLth<'ut  any  arriere  peusee 
whatever. 

"  Is  it  true,  Prince,  will  you  allow  me  to  auk,"  said  I,  with  some  hesi- 
tation, "  that  you  have  suspended  friendly  relations  with  the  President, 
which  is  BO  generally  rumored  1" 

"Not  at  all,"  he  answered,  with  vivacity,  "  I  see  him  very  often.  We 
ate  good  friends,  for  he  is  always  drmz  el  bait — mild  and  kind.  He  al- 
lows me  to  say  just  what  I  think  ;  and  I  take  no  pains  to  disguise  before 
him,  or  publicly,  what  my  opinions  are  of  ihmw  gentlemen  of  the  Rue 
Porteus,  who  now  gather  so  officiously  around  him.  But  he  has  only  one 
reply  to  me — thai  he  will  wait  till  the  new  Chamber  assembles,  and  then 
he  will  see  what  can  he  done.  If  he  trusts  to  these  new  friends  oi  his, 
there  will  be  no  more  done  then,  I  fear,  than  now.  But  have  you  seen 
Louis  yet?" 

"  No,  for  I  have  only  just  come  to  Paris;  but  1  inscribed  my  name  at 
the  Palace  yesterday." 

"  Ob,  he  will  never  see  or  hear  of  that ;  but  yon  must  go  to  his  ball 
to-night,  and  you  will  meet  him  there." 

"  I  should  like  nothing  better.  Prince,"  I  answered  ;  "  but  where  am  I 
to  get  an  invitation?" 

"  I  will  take  care  of  that,"  he  returned  ;  and  ringing  a  bell,  he  said  to 
the  servant  who  came  :  "  Tell  my  secretary  to  write  immediately  to  ihe 
IS/yiH,  and  request  an  invitation  to  the  ball  to-night  to  be  sent — where 
are  you  living  1" — turning  to  me.  I  gave  him  my  card  with  ray 
address. 

"  C^tit  CO.  Here,  inclose  this  card,  i 
immediately.  Say,  merely,  it  is  for  an 
at  my  application." 

"  You  are  very  good-natured.  Prince,"  1  said,  bowing  my  thanks,  "  to 
take  so  much  trouble  to  oblige  me" 

"  Not  at  all.     I  am  happy  to  do  you  so  smnll  a  service " 

I  rose  to  take  my  leave,  for  I  had  observed,  in  passing,  several  persons 
in  the  anti-chamber  wailing  for  an  audience. 

In  bidding  me  adieu,  the  Pi'ince  begged  me,  with  the  utmost  kindness, 
to  come  and  see  him  often.  "  Between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning,"  he  said,  "  you  will  always  be  sure  to  find  me," 

I  bent  my  way,  of  course,  most  agreeably  impressed,  ns  I  had  reason  to 
he,  with  the  genuine  politeness  and  unaffected  amiability  of  'my  farmer 
London  acquaintance.  I  mused  for  some  time  over  what  had  occurred, 
and  I  found  that  my  first  ideas  of  his  characler  were  entirely  confirmed 
by  what  I  had  seen  again  of  him  that  morning.  Two  years,  to  be  sure, 
had  elapsed,  and  great  events  in  which  he  was,  necessarily,  called  to  phy 
a  part,  had  intervened  ;  events,  indeed,  which  had  given  him  ten  years  of 
ordinary  political  experience.  Time  and  history  had  not  passed  over 
him    without  leaving  their   traces;  but  alt   the   elements  1  bad  early 
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discovered  in  his  nature  still  remained  nDdiminiahed,  A  penetrating 
mind,  strong  convictions,  and  determined  energy,  these  were  the  salient 
liaita  that  tirat  struck  me,  and  ihia  last  interview  only  brought  them  more 
clearly  to  the  eurface  than  ever.  It  was  evident  that  he  was  forming  for 
himself  independent  views  of  politics,  and  that  he  was  resolved  to  ciing 
to  his  original  opinions,  in  spite  of  influence  or  temptation  to  the  contrary. 
Whether  his  sympathies  were  with  the  masses,  I  had  not  yet  any  chance 
of  judging,  but  this,  too,  was  probable,  from  what  I  had  heard  of  his  real 
kindness  of  heart ;  bat  what  was  equally  important,  hia  mind  had  firmly 
settled  down  in  fuvor  of  an  honest  application  of  democratic  principles  to 
France.  If  he  had  intrepidity  of  character  enough  openly  to  proclaim 
these  views,  and  ability  enough  to  defend  them  skilfully  at  the  National 
Tribune,  then  it  was  not  difficult  to  foresee  that  he  was  destined  to  give 
great  embarrassment  to  the  monarchical  party  all  over  Europe.  lie  was, 
in  all  probability,  likely  to  become  a  lender  of  the  masses,  and  how  far  he 
went  with  ihem,  or  they  with  him,  depended  entirely  on  his  capacity  to 
conduct  and  control  them.  From  what  he  had  let  drop,  it  was  to  be  ap- 
prehended that  his  cousin,  the  President,  had  yielded  something  too  much 
of  his  own  moderate,  sensible  views,  to  the  reactionary  influence  pressing 
around  him.  This  is  just  what  those  who  like  him  best  feared  the  most, 
for  his  nature  is  so  well  expressed  in  the  words,  that  the  Prince  Napo- 
leon had  that  morning  applied  to  him,  being  really  of  so  mild  and  amiable 
a  texture,  that  he  was,  perhaps,  in  matters  where  he  might  be  in  doubt, 
very  apt  to  concede  to  those,  who  professed  with  show  of  reason  to  be 
better  informtid. 

I  foresee  with  great  regret  the  early  chance  of  the  two  cousins,  who 
have  hitherto  lived  in  bonds  of  the  closest  amity,  separating  into  widely 
different  paths  of  politics.  Not  that  I  believe  that,  at  the  bottom,  there 
is  much,  if  any,  dissimilarity  of  purpose;  for  though  the  President  of  the 
Republic  may  not  in  his  political  conclusions  be  quite  so  determined  a 
democrat,  yet  in  his  honest  sympathy  for  the  masses,  he  would  go,  I  doubt 
not,  quite  as  far  in  progression  and  reform.  But  what  1  appiehend  is  this, 
that  the  President,  entirely  surrounded  by  a  class  of  men  who,  whether 
from  obstinacy  or  incapacity,  seem  quite  incapable  of  comprehending  the 
steady  progress  of  popular  power  in  France,  may  by  these  insidious  or 
ignorant  counsels,  be  led  so  far  astray  from  his  own  original  intentions, 
as,  perhaps,  to  forfeit  the  favor  of  the  people,  and  seriously  compromise 
the  interests  of  his  country.  The  prominent  public  men  of  France  are, 
for  the  most  part,  irretrievably  ruined  in  the  estimation  of  the  country  ;  for 
their  political  conduct  has  been  so  contradictory,  their  want  of  principles 
so  evident,  and  tiieir  derelictions  of  common  honesty  so  frequent  and 
flngranl,  that  no  person  puts  any  faith  in  their  professions,  or  any  hope  in 
their  guidance.  Without  setting  them  down  as  more  dishonest  than  poli- 
ticians generally,  I  believe  they  cannot  bring  themselves  to  comprehend, 
or  admit  that  there  is  truth  or  solidity  in  popular  progress.  They  cling 
to  the  idea  that  the  masses  are  ignorant,  capricious,  and  brutal,  and  that, 
consequently,  they  can  be  deceived,  imposed  on,  and  oppressed.  All 
the  grand  political  events  of  the  last  sixty  years  in  France,  prove 
inconlestably  to  those  whom  neither  passion  nor  interest  blind,  both  the 
intelligence  and  decision  of  the  masses,  who  thus  show  that  they  know 
their  power,  and  are  determined  on  remedy ;  all  these  extraordinary  events, 
I  repeat,  are  interpreted  hy  these  fal»e  and  foolish  mp.n  aa  so  many  ocn- 
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dents,  without  motive  or  aim  ;  and  thit  to  escape  from  their  conaeqaencea 
it  is  out;  aeceaeary  to  iaTent  new  tricks,  and  persevere  id  tbe  same  stupid 
course  of  resiaunce  and  daplicity.  It  ia,  iadeed,  a  subject  of  mysteriooa 
wooder,  that  Providence  should  allow  the  happiness  of  men  ind  the  des- 
tiny of  nations  to  be  jeopardized  for  long  years  by  the  mischievous  in- 
trigaes  of  corrupt  and  wicked  men,  and  that  the  dazzling  radiance  of 
truth  fihoutd  nut  be  permitted  to  shine  out,  like  the  stin  at  meridinn,  bo 
BB  to  enlighten  the  whole  world  in  one  day,  and  furever  confound  the 
plutlings  of  the  designing.  To  return,  however,  to  the  reflections  I  waa 
just  indulging,  on  my  walk  home  from  the  Inoalidet,  I  began  to  give 
way  to  gloomy  apprehensions  of  the  future.  Hy  previous  acquaintance 
with  the  President  had  inspired  roe,  as  ail  those  who  approach  him, ' 
with  sincere  regard ;  and  the  many  conversations  he  had  honored  me  with, 
had  always  led  me  to  entertain  confident  expectiitions  of  vast  reputat)<Hi 
for  himself,  and  immense  advantage  to  his  country,  should  it  ever  he  his 
good  fortune,  which  seemed  then  so  inprobaNe,  to  arrive  at  power. 
And  now,  by  a  change  in  the  wheel  of  fortune  so  miraculous,  as  to  let 
the  hand  of  Providence  be  seeit  in  its  result,  Louis  Napoleon  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  French  nation ;  and  no  sooner  waa  he  then 
ready,  and  devoted  to  fulfil  the  mission  apparently  assigned  him,  than, 
it  appears,  a  noxious  band  of  men,  hitherto  bis  most  inveterate  eoe- 
mies,  spring  forward,  blind  his  vision,  poison  his  ears,  and  struggle  de»- 
perately  with  each  other,  to  lead  him  towards  a  fatal  abyss.  Can  this 
be  »oT — This  query  I  repeated  over  and  over  to  myself,  each  time  grow- 
ing more  anxious  and  depressed.  I  had  no  data  yet  to  lead  me  to  a  safe 
conclusion,  and  1  sought  rniher  to  hope  it  otherwise.  The  Prince  Napo- 
leon, whom  I  had  just  quitted,  might  himself  he  misled  bv  his  fears  or  his 
true  aflection  ior  his  cousin;  and  after  all,  when  I  came  to  think  of  it, 
what  could  be  more  sage  and  discreet  than  tbe  conduct  the  President 
has  marked  out  for  himself,  in  the  words  he  had  used  to  his  cousin,  "  to 
wait  till  the  new  chamber  assembled,  and  see  what  the  country  required." 
My  interest  now  was  keenly  aroused,  and  1  was  bent  on  keeping  a  vigi- 
lant gaze  on  public  affairs  hereafler,  ''  wearing  my  eye  thus,"  as  iBe 
alarmed  Othello  said,  neither  too  suspicious,  nor  yet  too  confident.  1  deem 
it  a  matter  of  paramount  importance,  for  the  sake  of  truth,  of  honesty, 
and  of  the  future  peace  of  the  world,  that  passing  events  in  France  ahould 
be  honestly  chronicled  ;  and  I  nm  as  ^t  for  that  task  as  another,  and  per- 
haps, enjoy,  by  nccident,  some  advantages  that  all 'have  not  ohtained.  I 
shall  report  impartially,  "nothing  extenuate,  nor  set  down  aught  in 
malice." 

I. dined  to-day  with  an  old  friend  of  mine,  but  lately  a  resident  at 
Philadelphia,  and  who,  for  the  sake  of  his  wife's  health,  has  resolved  on 
spending  a  few  years  in  Pnria.  He  has  a  noble  fortune,  and  is  making 
a  judicious  application  of  it  to  his  own  comfnrt,  and  the  advantage  of  bis 
friends.  There  is  no  city,  as  I  have  before  snid,  so  much  frequented  by 
foreigners  as  this,  and  many  of  those  of  high  rank  and  great  wealth,  which 
ia  prodigally  dispensed  in  gorgeous  entertainnienis.  But  it  is  strange, 
that  amongst  them  all  some  American  or  another,  ever  and  anon  raises 
bis  republican  head,  and  maintains  with  intrepidity  a  successful  rivalry  in 
social  splendor,  which  redounds  equally  to  his  own  credit,  and  the  impor> 
tance  of  his  country.  It  is  only  a  few  years  since,  that  not  Paris  only, 
but  all  fashionable  Europe,  talked  with  iti««dulity  of  the  princelj  magni- 
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licence  of  an  American  mansion,  which,  by  the  elegance  of  its  company, 
and  the  surpassing  richness  of  its  costly  f^tes,  became  the  most  recherche 
rendezvous  of  the  beau  mondt  in  this  capital.  And  in  the  present  case, 
another  American  house  has  sacceeded,  vhich.  without  any  ambitious 
pretensions  to  fnshionable  ectat,  has  already  acquired  an  enviable  distinc- 
tion among  the  elite  of  Parisian  society.  On  every  side  i  had  heard, 
since  my  arrival,  flattering  mention  made  of  my  friend's  establishment ; 
and  I  went  to  one  of  his  grand  dinners  with  no  little  curiosity,  to  ascer- 
-  tain  by  what  display  of  good  taste,  and  elegance  combined,  Blw:iys  indis- 
pensable in  Paris  for  a  luecet,  he  had,  without  striving  or  effort,  contrived 
in  so  short  a  time  to  reach  so  lohy  a  position  in  French  society.  His  re- 
sidence was  situated  in  the  consecrated  quarter  of  the  Faubourgh  St. 
Germain,  and  consisted  of  the  greater  part  of  one  of  its  old  and  finest 
hotels.*  Passing  through  a  commodious  anti-chamber,  I  found  the  com- 
pany assembled  in  a  good  sized  and  richly  furnished  saloon,  from  whence 
we  proceeded,  on  the  announcement  of  dinner,  to  a  salle  d  mtmgir  of  very 
Doble  proportions.  The  guests  numbered  some  twenty-five,  consisting 
chiefly  of  foreigners,  with  the  addition  of  some  American  families  resident 
in  Paris,  the  American  minister  and  his  amiable  family  included  1 
was  greatly  struck  with  the  pleasing  effect  of  the  garniture  de  table, 
which  was  of  frosted  silver,  very  little  used  in  France,  and  of  a  style  en- 
tirely new,  which  1  afterwards  learnt  was  suggested  to  the  msnufitcturer 
by  our  host  himself.  The  chief  centre-piece  consisted  of  a  large  vase 
filled  with  fresh  flowers.  Two  capacious  Tafraichiuaires  for  wine,  gar- 
nished at  the  end  of  the  table,  whilst  a  blazing  mass  of  light  from  numer- 
OU.1  candelabra,  all  in  silver,  threw  its  radiance  over  the  whole.  Each  of 
these  various  pieces  were  supported  by  small  figures,  which,  for  want  of 
another  name,  I  will  call  cupids,  and  for  perfection  of  form,  gracefulness, 
tai  animation  of  attitude,  could  hardly  be  surpassed.  Of  the  dinner  itself 
it  was  beyond  praise  for  the  rarity  and  delicacy  of  its  viands ;  and  to  mea- 
sure by  the  vulgar  standard  of  cost,  it  seemed  as  if  outlay  had  never  en- 
tered into  the  consideration  of  our  generous  Amphytrion,  In  leaving  the 
dinner-room,  we  entered  by  a  difiereut  door  into  the  grand  saloon,  a  truly 
■plendid  apartment,  decorated  in  white  and  gold.  Another  saloon  was 
open  beyond  this  of  a  smaller  size,  but  great  beauty.  An  evening  party 
began  to  assemble  by  ten,  and  the  room  of  reception  soon  echoed  with 
the  bud  sounding  titles  of  the  oldest  families  of  France,  which  are  all 
the  more  dearly  clung  to  from  a  deep  and  painful  sense,  that  their  pre'.tige 
is  rapidly  passing  away.  Amid  this  affluence  of  rank  and  high-breeding, 
nothing  gave  me  a  keener  glow  of  satis fnct ion,  than  to  behold  the  perfect 
ease  and  grace  with  which  the  lovely  lady-hostess  presided  over  her  com- 
pany. Her  extraordinary  beauty  has  long  been  the  marvel  of  more  than 
one  European  capital ;  but  what,  perhaps,  is  still  more  surprising  to  the 
representatives  of  genealogies  some  centuries  old,  is  the  singular  self- 
possession  and  quiet  retirence  of  an  American  lady,  whom  our  history 
shows  could  not  borrow  its  authority  from  a  family  over  some  two  or 
three  generations.  Such  a  fact  as  this  must  be  a  violent  blow  to  the 
illusions  of  Europe,  which  is  so  much  given  to  suppose  that  breeding,  like 
certain   wine,    requires  long  years  to  soften  and    enhance  its   quality. 

wbo  hav«  not  viiiled  Parii,  diut "  Hotel''  i*  appli«d  to 
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This  firni  steRdiness  of  maiiDer,  which  the  French  so  ^tlj  expressed  in  thf 
word  a  plomb,  is  strikingly  characteristic  of  ihe  Americans  generdLy  ;  and 
I  remember  a  pleasant  chat  I  had  on  this  point  with  an  experienced  and 
close  observer.  It  was  in  Holland,  in  1S45,  that  I  went  one  day  to  court 
to  be  presented  by  our  accomplished  charge  there,  Mr.  Darizac,  to  King 
William,  lately  deceased.  We  were  standing  in  an  ante-room,  previous 
to  our  audience,  where  there  was  collected  a  large  group  of  distinguished 
persons,  from  difierent  parts  of  Europe,  with  their  respective  ambassa- 
dora,  waiting  fur  presentation.  Ever/  now  and  then  the  doors  of  the 
audience-chamber  were  thrown  open,  with  a  good  deal  oi/racai  to  admit 
some  new  party,  when  I  could  hardly  help  smiling  at  the  species  of 
tremor  which  seized  the  greater  part  of  the  company  at  the  thought  of  a 
nearer  approach  to  royally.  My  comments  on  this  drew  Mr.  Davizac 
into  one  of  those  lively  conversations  for  which  he  is  so  renowned,  and 
he  gave  many  instances  of  the  singular  composure  which  on  similar  occa- 
sions he  had  always  seen  evinced  by  the  Americans  of  both  sexes.  With- 
out ever  being  wanting  in  decorum  or  due  respect,  they  seemed  o^all 
other  people  the  only  ones  perfectly  impenetrable  to  that  sacred  awe 
which  poets  will  have  it,  "  doth  hedge  a  king." 

It  was  not  much  after  ten,  when  1  drove  away  from  the  hoapitable  roof 
of  my  American  friend  in  the  Faubourgh  St.  Germain,  to  attend  the  ball 
of  the  President,  at  the  Elt/see  National. 

■) 
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WBIfTKH  TOR  MUSIC. 

When  first  we  met,  in  happy  youth, 
Unschooled  in  life's  stern  ways, 

What  Bunny  dyes, 

Before  ourejsi, 
Bright  iancy  spread  o'er  comiDg  days. 

We  lilllB  knew 

Each  fitful  hue 
Would  fade  and  darkea,  hb  the  light 

Of  youth  and  mirth. 

Which  gave  it  tijrth. 
Withdrew  its  magic  from  onr  sight. 

L<xik  back — where  are  the  flowers  that  chear'd 

Our  morning  with  their  bloom  ? 

They're  diiad,  they're  gone. 

We  two  alone 
4re  left  to  mourn  their  early  doom. 

Earth  WHS  not  meet 

For  aught  so  sweet 
In  chearlesB  sxile  long  to  stay. 

The  fairest  things 

Bright  morning  bringa 
Are  ever  first  to  fade  away. 
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Part  II. — OaiEorioNB  to  itb  Abolition  Met. 

Wb  will  DOW  endeavor  to  show  the  inaufficiencjr  of  the  objeciioDi 
urged  agaiast  the  repeal  of  the  laws  which  sanction  flogging  in  the  navy. 

All  injurioua  imputalioas  upon  thoae  officers  of  the  naval  service  who 
entertain  different  opioions,  will  be  avoided  with  sedulous  csre.  Shotild 
any  harshoeBs  of  judgment  be  ezpresned,  it  will  he  understood  to  apply 
to  the  acta  of  legislation,  and  not  to  the  agenta  who  have  been  designated 
to  execute  those  acts.  Opposition  may  come  from  some,  who,  instead 
of  replying  to  arguments  and  to  facts,  will  assail  the  motives  of  the 
writer.  In  fair  combat  and  with  lawful  weapons,  we  do  not  mistrust  the 
issue  of  the  cooflict;  but  where  a  feeling  of  personality  exists,  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  relics  of  barbarous  limes  may  resort  to  the  mode  of  war- 
&re  of  barbarous  nations,  and  trust  rather  "  to  the  venom  of  the  shaft 
than  the  rigor  of  the  bow."  At  all  events,  we  will  discuss  the  question 
without  passion  or  violence.  In  the  language  of  an  eloquent  friend  of 
the  cause,  Mr.  Brown,  of  Fhiladelphia,  we  will  advocate  this  thing  teiD- 
perately,  but  firmly.  Virtue  never  accomplishes  her  object  by  storm ; 
vice  always  resorts  to  it  We  are  not  for  breaking  down  the  system  in 
■pile  of  the  law;  but  we  are  for  refonning  the  law,  and  abolishing  the 
•oul-sickening  and  degrading  sight  of  a  mao  tortured  by  tbe  application 
of  the  lash. 

In  tbe  discussions  which  have  taken  place  apon  this  snbjeet  in  the 
halls  of  Congress,  and  in  the  public  prints,  it  is  presumed  that  all  the 
■rgutnents  have  been  elicited  which  the  advocates  of  the  law  can  adduce 
hi  its  support.     These  will  be  examined  severally. 

It  is  contended,  in  the  first  plaoe,  that  the  autiquity  of  the  practice  of 
flogging  sailors  affords  a  proper  ground  for  its  conlinBance.  The  same 
argument  has  been  made  use  of,  and  with  as  much  propriety,  to  perpe- 
tuate every  abuse  that  has  ever  existed,  and  to  oppose  every  reform  that 
has  ever  been  agitated. 

Nothing  is  more  obvious  than  the  softening  influences  of  civilization 
npoD  the  human  character.  We  remark  this  in  the  less  harsh  methods 
of  correction  practised,  as  refinement  advances,  in  the  work  shop,  the 
school-roora,  tbe  domestic  household,  and  even  the  prison.  But  milder 
substitutes  have  in  no  age  been  proposed  without  having  to  encounter 
violent  opposition  from  those  conservative  advocates  of  the  olden  time, 
who  forbode  evil  from  every  change.  It  is  the  aame  with  the  laws  which 
sanction  flogging  and  arbitrary  puoiahments  in  the  nary.  Although 
these  are  admitted  to  be  discreditable  to  the  civilization  of  the  age  and 
the  republican  professiona  of  tbe  country,  they  still  fiod  upholders  among 
tbe  most  distinguished  legialatora  of  the  land,  iipoo  the  ground  or  tim^  - 
honored  usage. 

The  origin  of  flogging  sailors,  for  aught  we  know  to  tbe  contrary, 
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may  have  beeo  antediluvial.  It  ia  sufficient  Tor  our  present  purpose  to 
be  assured  of  the  iudUpiitabte  fact,  that  the  existing  dbvbI  code  hu)  ud- 
dergoDe  scarcely  any  chnnge,  so  far  as  the  rights  of  seamen  are  con- 
cerned, from  the  regulations  used  for  the  English  navy  ia  the  reign  of 
the  latter  Stuarts,  when  the  military  and  naval  services  were,  for  the  first 
time,  entirely  aeparated.  Doubtless  the  practice  enjoyed  high  faror, 
and  was  in  tigorous  employment  at  that  period  ;  but  the  treatment  of 
Bailors  was  not  more  barbarous  than  may  have  been  expected  in  a  state 
of  society  where  the  lash  was  of  such  general  applicaiion.  Merciless 
hoggings  were  then  af^  ordinary  punishmeni,  observes  Mr.  Macaulay,  for 
political  misdemeanors  of  no  very  aggravated  kind.  Men  were  sen- 
tenced, for  hasty  words  spoken  against  government,  to  pain  so  excruci- 
ating, that  they  begged  with  unfeigned  earnestness  to  be  brought  to  trial 
on  capital  charges,  and  sent  to  the  gallows. 

Our  naval  polity  being  derived  from  that  of  the  English,  and  their'a 
having  received  the  stamp  from  the  particular  period  referred  to,  ten- 
ders It  proper  to  mention,  from  the  authority  of  the  distinguished  writer 
quoted  above,  a  few  instances  of  punishments  inflicted  on  individuals  at 
that  time,  and  learn  from  them  the  value  to  be  attached  to  pr^edenU 
of  that  historical  era  i  Alice  Lisle,  for  affording  a  hospitable  shelter  to 
an  unfortunate  friend,  and  Elizabeth  Gauntt,  for  charity  bestowed  upon 
t  distreased  fugitive,  were  sentenced  to  be  burned  at  the  stake.  A 
woman,  for  idle  words  uttered  during  a  period  of  rebellion,  was  con- 
demned to  be  whipped  through  all  the  market  towns  of  her  county,  alter 
the  insurrection  was  quelled.  The  sentence  of  a  boy  for  seditious  words 
was,  that  he  should  be  imprisoned  seven  years,  and  during  that  period  be 
flogged  through  every  market  town  in  Dorsetshire  every  year.  That 
floggings  in  those  days  were  horribly  severe,  can  be  judged  of  from  a 
record  made  of  one,  where  seventeen  hundred  stripes  were  inflicted  upon 
a  single  occasion.  The  blood  ia  described  to  have  run  down  in  rivulets, 
while  the-bellowings  of  the  sufferers  were  frightful  to  hear.  It  was  in 
times  that  tolerated  legal  cruelties  like  these, — where  a  man,  pressed  to 
death  for  refusing  to  plead — a  woman  bursed  for  coining-— excited  leas 
sympathy  than  is  now  felt  for  a  galled  horse,  or  an  over-driven  ox>* 
That  those  who  had  the  making  of  laws  for  the  navy,  from  which  our 
own  have  derived  much  of  their  letter  aud  all  of  their  spirit,  mercifully 
ordained,  for  ihe  government  of  a  ship's  company,  that  if  the  o&endet 
be  a  private,  he  might  be  flogged  by  order  of  the  csptain,  or  be  pun- 
ished according  to  the  custom  of  the  ses  service.  The  obsolete  cruel- 
ties of  keel-hauling,  and  running  the  gauntlet,  prevailed  at  that  period 
on  board  English  ships.t     That  they  are  nut  now  part  of  tbe  usages  of 

t  Keel-luuling  wni  execntal  bjr  planginc  the  delinquent  Tepeatsdlv  nniler  the  ihlii'i 
botlom  on  the  one  side,  sod  hnuting  Lin  ap  no  tbe  other,  after  navin^  paMed  hit 
bod;  ander  Ilia  keel.  Tlia  ixiuii-bment  ol'  FUDuiiig  theuuntlet  was  inflicted  ia  [be 
foUowine  manner:  The  wiiuU  ehip'icrKw  vna  ranged  lu  twu  rows,  atatidiiig  face  to 
face  on  bolb  sides  nf  ihe  deck,  so  as  tn  form  a  )lue,  whereby  1o  go  fonuard  on  one 
aide,  and  return  ah  noauother;  enofa  peraoii  being  furuiiheil  with  a  amall.  IwJated  cord, 
or  apnn  ^arn,  called  a  lotiitU,  buviii^  twa  nr  three  knots  ngion  iu  Tbe  delinquBDI  WM 
.  then  itripped  naked  above  tbcTwaul,  and  compelled  to  tnsrch  forward  in  ontinaiy 
or  quick  time  beiw>-ea  the  two  ruwa  of  men,  and  aft  on  tbe  utber  aide,  a  certain  iinnf 
ber  of  limea,  rarely  Hiceeding  three ;  during  which  every  peraoa  gave  him  a  strip« 
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the  sea  serTice,  may  be  thought,  by  the  admirers  of  antiquiiy,  to  detract 
from  the  meana  of  a  wholesome  discipline  for  the  navy.  The  introduc- 
lion  of  these  anomalous  features  into  the  statute  book  of  this  country,  has 
been  shovro  tci  hate  occurred  at  an  epoc-h  the  lenst  favorable  to  the  grand 
principles  of  repubHcanism — viz.,  17y9  and  160U,  during  the  domina- 
tion of  a  party,  whose  monarchical  measures  shortly  afterwards  consigned 
them  to  political  perdition.  That  the  "  act  for  the  belter  government 
of  the  navy"  has  not  been  regarded  in  the  same  objectionable  light  as 
its  CO  temporaries,  the  a1ieV  and  the  sedition  law,  is  due  to  the  friendless 
position  of  the  seaman,  and  becasse  the  nature  of  his  occupation  alTords 
bim  no  political  weight. 

Kindred  in  character  to  the  argument  derived  from  ancient  usages,  ia 
the  objection  urged  against  the  repeal  of  these  laws — of  its  being  opposed 
by  the  general  experience  and  unanimous  wishes  of  the  officers  of  the 
navy.  Navy,  officers  are  not  so  unanimous  upon  this  point  as  bts  been 
asserted  ;  but  if  thej  were,  whst  is  the  positive  value  of  their  experience? 
Have  they  ever  made  the  experiment  of  dispensing  with  ill  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  a  ahip  of  war  of  the  United  States  Navy  ever  yet  perfected  a 
cruise  without  a  resort  to  stripes.  And  if  experience,  deduced  from  ac- 
tual trial,  was  adverse  to  the  propriety  of  its  abolition,  even  that  would 
afford  no  proof  of  its  necessity,  as  long  as  the  law  which  confers  the 
authority  to  scourge  remains  upon  the  statute  book.  Besides  the  intro- 
duction at  once  of  a  better  class  of  persona  into  the  navy,  the  repeal  of 
the  laws  giving  (he  arbitrary  power  of  degrading  a  fellow-man,  would  be 
followed  by  a  moral  effect,  that  might  immediately  change  the  whole 
aspect  of  the  argument.  The  sailor,  feeling  himself  elevated  lo  the  dig- 
nity of  a  man  created  in  God's  image,  and  looking  to  other  inducements 
for  his  good  conduct  ihan  the  fear  of  bodily  chastisement,  would  attain 
lo  a  greater  self-respect;  whde  the  officer,  deprived  of  the  power  to  order 
this  humiliation,  would  attach  to  his  subordinate  the  consideration  due 
a  fellow-being — his  equal  in  the  eyes  of  their  common  Creator.  How 
far  ihis  moral  obligation  would  remove  the  necessity  for  severe  measures 
of  puniahmenl  and  festraint,  we  do  not  pretend  to  say ;  nor  is  it  the 
present  intention  to  enter  into  this  branch  of  the  inquiry ;  jt  is  men- 
tioned here  merely  to  show  that  the  experience  of  officers  is  not  entitled 
to  the  weight  that  would  at  the  first  glance  be  supposed.  Accustomed 
to  see  the  lash  used  as  almost  the  sole  means  of  correction,  mdividuals 
among  them  are  naturally  led  to  infer,  without  any  particular  examina- 
tion into,  or  reflection  upon  the  subject,  that  there  exists  no  other  safe 
or  sure  means  of  checking  the  vicious ;  for  no  one  will  deny  that  minds 
of  the  best  capacity  and  well  improved,  are  constantly  adopted  to  the 
mould  surrounding  influences  by  insensible  effects.  It  is  not  conceded, 
however,  that  the  universal  sentiment  is  what  it  has  been  proclaimed. 
Indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  arrive  at  correct  results  respecting  in- 

wi(h  hia  inttdc  u  he  paued  along.  Altbough  ihe  paniAoMnt  wu  tenned  miiDinr 
the  gaiintlel,  yet  the  dulinqneiit  waa  never  permitied  to  run  belwern  the  ranki  ot 
h'u  sKBCUlionen.  becniiH)  it  wan  obukI  lo  cnmpRl  him  to  manih  in  (irJiuiry  or  quick 
tim«,  preceded  by  the  muter-st-iirmi  with  a  drawn  iword  pointed  in  ibe  rear  to- 
ward! him,  while  Ihecorporul  fullewed  htm  behind  at  a  proper  diatauce  with  an- 
other drawn  iword  ;  or,  instead  of  the  iwrporsl,  it  wu  »nii;timei  uiaal  to  cmiao  the 
bniilanniD'a  mate  to  (bllow  him,  furnished  with  a  cat-of-nine-tnik ;  hat  he  never  ap- 
plied the  l>^  a(  it  in  the  march,  unleaa  the  offender  retrograded. — M'ATlInT,  VbL  It., 
p.  3if8. 
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di?idua1  views,  as  the  current  seta  so  strongly  against  any  change,  that 
su  open  oppunent  might  give  offence  to  those  whom  he  esteems,  and  is 
in  daily  association  with,  besides  having  hia  motiTes  for  e;[pre!iBing  a 
candid  opinion  called  in  question.  The  position  of  such  an  opponent 
can  he  estimated  by  those  who  recollect  the  storin  of  bank  indignation 
with  which  prominent  men  in  commerciHl  cities,  (Philadelphia  espe- 
cially,) who  upheld  Gen.  Jackson  in  his  contest  with  the  United  States 
Bank  in  183;),  were  assailed. 

Complaints  againat  flogging  in  the  navy  do' not  come  from  sailors,  it 
is  contended:  those  whom  its  abolition  would  most  affect,  do  not  ask 
for  any  change.  Demagogues  and  disappointed  persons,  who  have  no 
business  whatever  with  nautical  affairs,  are  alone  concerned  in  agitating 
the  subject :  sailors,  we  are  told,  are  satisfied  as  they  are.  This  method 
of  reasoning  has  ever  been  the  shifl  of  the  advocates  of  excluaive  privi- 
lege, exponents  of  the  English  game  laws  are  met  with  the  taunt,  th^ 
the  agricultural  community  do  not  object  to  ihem,  as  affecting  their  pros- 
perity ;  but  that  town  councils  and  city  politicians,  having  po  personal 
interest  in  the  matter,  busy  themselves  with  what  does  not  concern  them. 
He  who  warns  the  public  against  the  notes  of  a  bank,  whose  over-issues 
threaten  an  early  catastrophe,  is  told  that  the  unsuspecting  holders,  but 
for  him,  would  not  object  to  siich  a  currency.  When,  by  an  artificial 
system  of  protection,  a  few  have  been  enriched  at  the  expense  of  the 
many,  we  hear  it  said,  that  the  poor  and  the  needy,  whose  misery  have 
been  thus  induced,  do  not  ask  for  any  change.  And  so  with  sailors.  It 
becomes  us  to  inquire  how  far  such  an  assertion  is  correct;  and  if  so,  to 
what  causes  it  is  due. 

Public  gullibility  has  not  yet  been  baited  with  the  declaration,  that 
all  sailors  who  serve  in  men-of-war  wish  corporal  punishment  retained. 
Good  seamen,  who  are  disposed  to  do  their  duty,  and  are  unwilling  to 
have  imposed  on  them  the  duty  of  others,  alone  are  said  to  deeire  it. 
. "  Good  seamen,"  says  one  of  the  most  eminent  advocates  of  flogging, 
the  Earl  of  Dundonald,  "  are  thoroughly  aware  that  they  have  nothing 
to  fear  froni  a  judicious  minded  captain — a  man  of  sense,  who  knows 
his  duty,  and  their  own."  Will  his  lordship  underwrite  all  naval  cap- 
tains for  judgment,  sense,  and  professional  knowledge  T  Otherwise 
''good  aea/nen"  ever  will  have  something  to  fear.  "  There  are  always  s 
set  of  vagabonds  in  every  ship,"  continues  his  lordship,  "  who,  unless  it 
were  for  the  fesr  of  corporal  punishment,  would  throw  the  whole  of  their 
proportion  of  the  duties  to  be  performed,  on  the  good  and  willing  men, 
whose  work  would  then  be  largely  increased '.  hence,  the  really  well- 
disposed  seamen  have  no  sympathy  for  these  fellows,  and  always  consi- 
der the  lash  to  be  justly  and  properly  applied  In  all  such  cases  of  skulk- 
ing and  neglect." 

Passing  over,  for  the  present,  the  obvious  response — that  to  have  sea- 
men "  good  men,"  as  a  class,  their  character  and  lone  mnst  be  elevated, 
and  that  this  cannot  be  done  as  long  as  arbitrary  and  degrading  punish- 
ments are  legalized — we  will  inquire  how  many  American  sailors,  ac- 
cording to  the  views  presented  above,  will  be  recognized  as  petitioners 
for  the  lash.  If  by  "  vngsbonds"  are  meant  all  those  who  at  some  time 
or  another,  during  a  considerable  service  in  the  navy,  have  been  flogged 
at  the  gangway,  there  will  be  fiiund  few,  comparatively,  to  he  included 
in  the  other  category  of  "  really  well-disposed  seamen."     Fur  the  sake 
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of  the  argument,  l«t  it  be  assumed  that  one-half  of  the  seamen  serving  ' 
in  United  Stales'  vessels  of  war  are  of  this  descriplion.  The  number  of 
"  eel  by  law,  but  the  compliment  is  rarely  full. 
Deducting  frum  these,  the  landsmen,  boys, 
,  there  may  be  employed  about  4,000  senmen,  of  whom 
2,000  are  to  be  included  in  Lord  Dundonald'd  class  of  "  really  well  dis- 
posed." It  would  be  perfectly  i^afe  tn  assume,  that  at  least  one-half,  (most 
likely  that  four-fifths,)  are  foreigners,  whose  opinions,  of  course,  are  not 
to  be  taken  on  American  legisUti<in.  Thus,  by  a  liberal  calculation, 
and  allowing  all  that  the  advocates  of  the  lash  grniuitou:>ly  claim,  as  to 
the  views  of  sailors,  it  appears  that  on  account  of  the  wishes  of  oue  thou- 
sand American  seamen,  who  atand  in  the  relalioo  of  the  whole  mnss  u 
one  to  one  hundred  and  fitly,  that  a  practice  should  be  retained,  degrad- 
ing iu  its  character,  pernicious  in  its  effects,  and  foreign  to  the  benign 
nature  of  our  glorious  institutio&s. 

If  there  are  seamen  in  our  navy  wh\)  prefer  to  have  flogging  retained  as 
s  means  of  discipline,  they  are  generally  petty  officers,  who  are  scarcely 
obnoxious  to  its  infliction.*  These  are  surrounded  by  many  who  would 
not  receive  employment  in  the  navy,  if  better  men  could  be  procured. 
Without  incentives  to  stimulate  their  pride,  or  a  character  to  be  upheld 
by  good  conduct,  their  object  seems  to  be  to  get  along  with  as  little  work 
as  possible,  ready  at  any  time  to  yield  to  the  worst  impulses  of  their  de- 
graded condition:  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  really  good  men  should 
feel  little  sympathy  for  these  persons,  or  that  they  should  acknowledge 
the  propriety  and  justice  of  a  punishment,  which  alone  appears  to  keep 
them  in  check.  But  here,  it  will  be  observed,  that  although  the  worthy 
sailor  may  approve  of  the  corporal  punishment  of  the  "vagabond,"  under 
the  relative  circumstances  in  which  they  are  thrown,  and  in  the  particu- 
lar instances  where  they  judge  respecting  it,  yet  that  affords  no  evidence 
as  to  their  opinions  of  the  general  principle  involved  in  this  discussion; 
which  is,  whether  the  law  authorises  corporal  punishment  in  the  navj 
should  be  repealed,  and  not  whether  the  officers  of  the  navy  should  carry 
thin  law  into  effect. 

False  impressions  respecting  the  general  views  of  seamen  on  the  sub- 
ject of  corporal  punishment,  have  been  derived,  most  probably,  from  ad- 
missions, founded  on  that  subserviency  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  men  in 
a  situation  where  they  may  be  oppressed,  to  those  having  the  legal  power 
to  o|^ress  them,  which  must  be  expected  always  to  exist.  But  if  it  were 
true,  that  sailors  preferred  to  have  the  practice  of  flogging  continue  among 
them,  it  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  why  it  should  so  cmiiuue,  if  the  wis- 
dom of  Congress  judged  otherwise.  Immigrants  crowded  on  hoard  ships 
to  their  own  detriment,  knowingly  and  voluntarily,  until  the  law  humane- 
ly regulated  the  number  to  be  takun  ;  and  so  with  a  variety  of  sanatory 
measures  of  state  and  municipal  authorities.  So  if  it  can  be  shown,  that 
a  more  civilized  legislation  towards  sailors  shall  elevate  and  improve 
them, thereby  adding  to  the  efficiency  oflhe  navy,  and  to  the  interests  of 

*  Caatnm,  ia  the  nnvy,  has  rande  it 
6(>Kapetty<inicor.     Tlie  Act    of   IROO  <l 

guiliy  nran  offence  BUpposeit  to  nurit  the  laah.  ha  is  first  dUratod,  a       ^ 
gnngvr.^y,  aiilecedeui  tu  the  pauUiiiaent:  althniigh  be  may  be  reilored  to  bis  fbimw 
rate  before  the  abirt  il  restored  to  hit  lacerated  back. 
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commerce,  as  wet]  as  to  the  cause  of  humantiy,  it  surely  ougbt  to  be 
adopted. 

UnTorlunatelf ,  it  ia  too  true,  that  the  mora)  sensibilities  cX  sailors  hare 
heen  often  ao  blunted,  as  to  render  them  unfit  judges  of  the  propriety  or 
necessity  of  the  practice  of  flogging.  Hence,  as  a  proof  that  the  sailor 
does  not  dienpprove  of  corporal  punishment,  it  is  averred  that  he  doe* 
Dot  feel  degraded  by  it.  If  he  does  not,  it  must  satisfy  every  right-tbicik- 
iog  mind  of  its  extremely  debasing  co)iser|iiences.  No  man  of  natural 
sensihililies  and  proper  spirit,  can  have  hia  person  denuded  publicly,  bis 
hands  tied  with  rope  to  the  gangway  stanchions,  hia  feet  lashed  to 
gratings — a,nd  then,  under  the  inspeclion  of  all,  officers  and  crew,  to  have 
the  cai-of-nine-tails"  applied  with  a  vigor  sufficient  to  make  every  cord 
leave  lis  distinct  mark,  forcing  involuntary  exclamations  of  anguish,  with 
uncontrollable  wrjihiiigs  and  contorlions  of  the  naked  body,  from  bim  of 
the  firmest  resolution,  and  not  eiperieuce  an  acute  sense  of  degradation. 
If  there  be  men  in  the  navy  so  seared  and  so  shameless,  it  only  furnishes 
the  more  convincing  evidence  of  the  brutalizing  effects  of  our  laws  regard- 
ing puaishraents,  and   the  more  urgent  necessity  for  their  immediate 

To  corroborate  the  assertion,  that  sailors  do  not  wish  to  see  flogging 
abolished,  the  fact  is  adduced  of  tbeir  voluntary  shipment,  with  a  know- 
ledge of  the  law;  and  that  no  difficulty  has  existed  in  filling  the  lists  of 
the  navy — but  that  men  who  have  once  served  in  men-df  war,  constantly 
return  to  the  service.  Allowing  all  thia,  it  would  prove  nothing,  since 
whipping  is  practised  likewise  in  the  merchant-service  ;  so  that  the  sailor, 
unless  he  abandons  his  vocation,  may  bave  no  alternative.  Still  the 
actual  facts,  from  the  deductions,  are  adverse  to  the  absurd  opinion  of  its 
popularity  with  sailors  generally.  Flogging,  though  sanctioned  byjudicial 
decisions,  is  rarely  resorted  to  in  the  merchant-service,  except  on  long 
voyages,  where  there  is  no  restraint  upon  the  captain,  and  none  but  the 
crew  to  testify  against  him.  "  On  auch  voyages  aa  these,"  says  the 
author  of  "  Two  Years  before  the  Mast,"  "  there  are  many  cases  of  out- 
rageous cruelty  on  record — euough  to  make  one's  heart-sick,  and  almost 
disgusted  with  the  sight  of  man;  and  many,  many  more,  which  have 
never  come  to  light,  and  which  never  will  be  known  until  the  sea  shall 
give  up  its  dead.  Many  of  these  have  led  to  mutiny  and  piracy.  Stripe 
for  stripe,  and  blood  for  blood."  But  the  laws  there  afford  protection 
when  an  opportunity  for  appeal  for  them  is  presented.  Unlike  the  almost 
irresponaible  power  conferred  by  the  law  for  the  navy,  to  punish  accord- 
ing to  the  customs  of  the  sea-service,  the  merchant  captain  is  justi&ed 
only  when  he  indicts  moderate  punishment  for  a  sufficient  cause.  There 
is  no  act  of  Congress  which  invests  the  master  of  a  merchant  ship  with 
(be  authority  to  punish  with  stripes.  "  In  the  treatment  of  those  under 
his  authority,"  remarks  Dnna,  "  the  captain  is  amenable  to  the  common 

*  "  CeU-of-nine-UdU—Ka  inMniment  of  pnnl«hnisnt  conai'tiiig  of  nine  piecetuf  line, 
or  cord.  fnateiieJ  tn  a  piece  of  thirli  rope,  aud  hBriiig  thres  kuotB  at  inlervalg — used  10 
flo^nflentlprsoa  board  ship." — Wtbtter. 

The  knot!,  at  iiitcrvulM.  are  tx^lieied  (o  bs  pretty  generally  dispensed  with  at  present. 
McArlbiir  Mys,  Ihatonednzeu  lathes,  HccorditiEto  Ihv  preiient  niiide  uf  discipiiue,  spjil!- 
ed  to  (heir  back  byaboRlawBiii'smnte,  furnished  with  h  navnl  cat-uf-niiie-iniU.  is  equiva- 
leatlo  at  least  iifly  lashes  laid  OD  by  Bdnimmer  with  u  miliiary  cat.  This  aris»,  not 
•o  much  from  the  eiperlneM  of  llie  ona  eiec  mi  oner  over  ihe  other  in  the  in  nde  of  lay- 
ing on  the  luhee,  bat  chiefly  from  the  comparalivB  ihickiieu,  hurdueu,  and  Mveiity  uf 
tbe  iDSlntneDlt  of  pania'cmeiil. 

o-'^ 
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Uw,  like  any  nther  person.  He  is  liable,  at  common  law,  for  murder, 
bssault  and  battery,  and  other  oiTences;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  there  ia  « 
special  statute  of  the  United  Slates,  which  makea  a  captain,  or  other  offi- 
cer, liable  to  impriaonment,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  five  years,  and  a 
fine,  not  exceeding  a  thoasand  dollars,  Tor  inflicting  any  cruel  putiiah- 
ment  upon,  or  withholding  food  from,  or  in  any  way  maltreating  a  seaman. 
This  ia  the  state  of  the  law  upon  the  subject ;  while  the  relation  in  which 
the  parties  stand,  and  the  peculiar  necessities,  excuses,  and  provocations, 
arising  from  that  relation,  are  merely  circumstances  to  be  considered  ia 
«ach  case."  The  frequent  and  heavy  penalties  to  which  the  skipper  has 
been  subjected  in  the  exercise  of  his  authority,  already  has  abolished, 
virtually,  th,e  lash,  in  the  greater  portion  of  our  merchant  service ;  and  it 
is  worthy  of  remark,  thai  the  improvement  in  the  moral  character  of  the 
iDerchant  seamen  has  advanced,  pari  patsa,  with  the  various  steps  of  pro 
sress,  towards  its  relinquishment.  Whether  a  stripe  would  ever  again  be 
inflicted  there,  by  arbitrary  rule,  if  flogging  were  abolished  in  the  navy, 
may  well  be  questioned.  Once  dispensed  with  in  the  national  service,  the 
sailor  would  no  longer  be  looked  upon  as  a  being,  sui  generis,  possessed  of 
^iSereot  senses  and  affections  from  others  of  bis  kind. 

The  merchant  seaman  of  good  character  and  manly  pride,  aware  of  the 
distinction  lietween  the  two  services,  prefers  his  own.  Comparatively  few 
American  seamen  serve  on  board  our  national  vessels.  This  fact,  bj  no 
means  creditable  to  the  character  of  our  naval  service,  can  be  established 
before  an  investigating  committee  of  Congress.  This  proud  Republic  takes 
for  her  defenders  upon  the  ocean,  for  the  most  part,  [he  refuse  of  other 
oalions,  along  with  those  Americ.ins  whose  morals  have  been  first  cor- 
rupted by  dissipated  habits.  This  description  of  persons  are  induced 
to  go  into  the  navy,  in  the  first  instance,  either  because  they  cannot  get  em- 
ployment elsewhere,  or  because  the.landiord  to  whi'm  they  may  be  indebted 
introduces  them  at  the  rendezvous,  in  order  to  secure  their  three  m<Htths' 
advance.  Once  in  the  navy,  such  individuals  will  be  likely  to  remain. 
The  inducements  to  enter  will  recur  with  the  same  force  after  they  have 
returned  from  a  three  years'  cruise,  and  spent  their  money  in  a  drunken 
frolic  ;  for,  during  the  cruise,  their  predilections  for  indulgence  in  intoxi- 
cating drinks,  have  been  fostered  daily  by  the  spirit  ration,  and  their  pride 
has  certainly  not  been  exalted  by  knowing  that  at  any  hour,  for  an  idle 
word,  or  thoughtless  act,  they  may  be  phced  on  a  level  with  the  convicts 
for  petty  larceny,  in  those  states  of  our  TJnion  where  the  whipping-post  is 
still  found  in  their  country  towns.  When  the  young  and  thoughtless, 
previously  of  fair  character,  attracted  by  the  seductive  novelty  of  a  man- 
of-war,  enter  the  service,  it  is  almost  a  miracle  if  they  escape  the  contami- 
nating influence  of  evil  association,  and  do  not  become  in  all  respects  as 
bad  as  their  companions.  These  different  classes  first  going  into  the  navy, 
and  aflerwatds  returning  and  remaining  there,  does  not  prove  that  they 
would  not  more  cheerfully  have  done  so,  if  corporal  punishmeot  was  not 
allowed. 

The  statement  is  not  strictly  correct,  however,  that  no  difficulty  has 
existed  in  procuring  a  compliment  of  seamen  for  the  navy.  Although 
rendezvous  are  pretty  constantly  kept  open,  in  our  chief  commercial  cities, 
at  a  charge  upon  the  treasury  of  the  nation,  approximating  to  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars,  annually,  (perhaps  exceeding  it,)  it  frequently  happens  that 
vessels  suffer  delay  in  getting  to  sea  for  the  want  of  a  crew.  By  an  act  of 
-Congress,  the  number  of  seamen,  ordinary  aeamen,  landsmen,  and  boys. 
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is  fixed  at  seventy-lire  hundred,  and  has  been  for  a  ntimber  ofjears,  ex- 
cept during  ihe  Mexican  war,  when  the  limit  was  withdrawn,  or  put  up 
lo  lO.OUO.  It  was  fijun-J  impossible,  however,  to  increase  the  number 
materially  beyond  the  "  peace  estubliahment."  During  na  period  of  the 
war  WB§  the  number  beyond  8,01)1),  notwithstanding  the  increased  acti- 
vity or  the  recruiting  eeriice.  In  December,  1B47,  Secretary  Mason 
complained  to  Congress,  that  the  difficulty  of  enlistment "  has  delayed  the 
consurbmation  ofconiemplated  arrangements,  and  the  increase  of  ouruaval 
forces  in  the  Guirand  the  Pacific."  The  caueeorall  thia  embarrasBineDt 
in  the  prosecution  of  war  measures,  was  due,  doubtless,  lo  the  prejudices 
of  merchant  seamen  to  the  naval  service,  preventing  them  from  passings 
from  one  to  the  other.  Those  addicted  to  drinking,  and  willing  to  risk 
the  lash  to  get  their  grog  rulion,  go  into  the  nary,  and  stay  there. 
Those  possessed  of  manly  pride,  remain  where  it  is  less  likely  to  get 
bumbled. 

The  difficulty  of  maDDiug  the  navy  under  the  existing  system,  will  be- 
come so  serious  at  length,  as  to  force  its  consideration  upou  the  attention 
of  Congress.  Should  the  phitantliropic  efforts  of  those  who  have  inter- 
ested themselves  in  improving  the  moral  condition  of  sea-faring  men  so 
far  succeed  as  to  reform  the  merchantmen  aa  a  class,  it  will  be  impracti- 
cable to  keep  up  the  navy  quota.  Allowiag  that  those  now  in  the  ser- 
vice remain  generally,  there  will  be  a  constant  demand  upon  the  mer- 
chant service  to  fill  vacancies,  as  the  navy  is  not  what  it  might  be  made, 
and  should  be  made — a  nursery  for  seamen.  Congress  will  then  be  driven 
lo  the  necessity  of  repealing  the  present  debasing  naval  code,  in  order  to 
equalize  the  tone  of  moral  sensibility  in  ibe  two  services.  But  before 
this  necessity  arises,  if  our  antiquated  barbarities  are  clung  to  pertina- 
ciously, then  may  arise  a  storm  of  popular  indignation,  (already  seen  like 
a  small  black  cloud  in  the  horizon,)  to  expend  its  fury  upon  the  whole 
naval  establishment.  Kecently,  we  hear  it  whispered  from  a  high  source, 
that  under  certain  contingencies,  ''  the  wisest  policy  would  be  to  break 
up  the  navy,  save  tRe  millions  drained  from  the  treasury  for  its  support, 
extinguish  its  cruelly  and  oppression,  and  put  an  end  to  a  service  so 
wholly  and  completely  aristocratic,  that  it  has  not,  even  under  monarchy, 
its  equal  in  existence."* 

It  is  alleged,  that  although  during  a  state  of  peace,  the  sailor  may  pre- 
fer the  merchant  service,  in  a  period  of  war,  be  will  rally  to  the  defence 
of  his  country.  No  evidence  of  such  a  spirit  appeared  during  the  iwo 
years  of  the  Mexican  war,  when  the  land  service  was  in  some  instances 
absolutely  oppressed  by  the  rush  for  admission.  But  in  a  war  with  tt 
maritime  nation,  it  is  contended,  the  case  will  be  different;  the  com- 
merce of  the  country  will  be  so  crippled,  as  to  throw  many  out  of  em- 
ployment, who  will  eagerly  seek  the  navy  to  participate  in  the  chances 
of  prize  money.  This  may  have  been  so  in  the  war  of  1813,  before  phi- 
lanthropy had  effected  any  improvemenl  in  the  moral  condiiiou  of  sea- 
men. Neither  patriotism  nor  lucre  can  induce  men  of  characiet  to  risk 
the  humiliation  of  stripes,  which  the  arbitrary  power  conferred  by  oor 
laws  cause  to  be  inflicted  for  offences  due  to  mistake,  or  accident. 

Proofs  might  be  produced  of  the  correctness  of  the  above  views,  wen 
it  in  good  taste  to  go  into  our  navy  for  illustrations,  and  refer  to  state- 
ments which  have  been  made  public.     The  following  exttscl  of  a  letter 
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from  before  the  maet,  taken  from  an  English  Naval  MagaziDe,  maintaina 
tlie  position  we  have  assumed,  and  ia  interesting  as  coming  from  a  qnar- 
ter  seldom  heard  from  directly  in  newspapers  : — 

"  Another  point  I  must  re^r  to — thnt  of  cnpital  pcnishmeut :  it  is  argued  by 
maojr  nkTHl  comiuaDders  thnt  it  cRnnot  be  diapeneed  with.  I  spenk  the  lan- 
KOHge  of  one  who  has  been  aubjecCto  ita  inflictions;  and  in  so  doing,  I  am  sure  I 
»penk  the  Innguage  of  seamen  genemllj,  that  the  fear  of  being  flD^;ed  or  atarted 
for  everj  trifling  thiog  that  mignt  occur,  has  prevented  loarcfaant  teamen  from 
ontering  the  British  navj.  ■  •  ■  •  Some  I  have  heard  aay,  the  first  land 
thej  touched,  they  would  run;  and  if  taken,  they  would  rather  sufier  at  the 
yard-arm  than  be  tortured  and  dpgraded  again.  Reaaon  would  tell  you  that 
DO  man  in  his  senses  would  run  and  leave  two  or  three  years'  hard  earned  pay 
behind,  if  it  waa  not  for  fear  of  the  torture.  And  where  did  these  men  generally 
go  T  The  answer  will  be,  in  most  cases,  to  America.  I  have  seen  hnudrei^ 
of  men  flogged,  and  in  must  csisea  the  men  become  sullen  and  spirit-broken,  re- 
jardleM  of  what  might  happen." 

Experience  in  the  United  States  array  has  been  educed  against  the  prr>- 
poaiiioQ  to  abolish  flogging  in  the  navy.  It  has  been  asserted  that  ita  aboli- 
tion there  has  been  pernieious.andthat  ithasbeen  found  necessary  to  resort 
to  more  crueli  and  equally  degrading  punishmenls,  in  order  to  maintain  dis- 
cipline. The  only  authority  we  have  noticed  whn  endorses  this  riew,  is  thai 
of  a  venerable  and  dietingnished  gentleman,  who  was  Secretary  of  War  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  whose  opinions  aeem  now  to  be  the  result  of 
the  apprehensions  that  may  have  been  entertained  at  that  time  as  to  the  con- 
sequences of  having  recently  dispensed  with  it.  Certain  it  is,  that  the 
officers  of  the  array,  wiih  whom  we  have  conversed  upon  the  subject, 
some  of  whom  were  of  long  experience  and  high  standing,  do  not  regard 
the  effects  of  its  abolition  as  unsalutary,  and  think  there  exists  no  neces- 
sity for  its  renewal.  As  to  the  other  punishments  referred  to,  as  the  ball 
and  chain,  we  are  assured  that  they  are  not  resorted  to  so  frequently  un- 
der the  present  regulations,  as  they  were  under  the  former.  None  of 
them  compare  with  scourging,  however,  as  a  source  of  degradation. 
The  kind  feeling  known  to  exist  between  the  officers  aud  soldiers,  is  in 
manifest  concraat  with  what  could  prevail  under  laws  similar  to  those 
which  govern  the  navy.  Under  the  state  of  discipline  in  the  army,  it  is 
not  a  rare  event  for  men  of  "  broken  down"  moral  and  physical  consit- 
tutione,  to  be  discharged  after  their  term  of  enlistment,  so  improved  in 
every  respect  as  to  become  valuable  members  of  society.  It  is  still  more 
common  for  them  to  reform,  and  from  attachment  to  the  army  and  its 
officers,  to  remain  permanent  and  useful  soldiers,  without  the  desire,  to 
change  their  employment.  No  one  will  deny  that  the  discipline  of  the 
navy  produces  results  far  less  agreeable  to  the  friends  of  moral  reform. 
And  yet  the  ''  raw  material "  in  be  worked  upon,  is  more  susceptible  of 
improvement.  Of  the  naturalized  citizens  who  go  into  the  army,  a  large 
majority  are  from  the  "  Green  Isle,"  the  Celtic  blood  of  whose  sons  is 
quickly  aroused,  and  when  excited,  none  are  more  difficult  to  restrain. 
Americans  seeking  employment  there,  are,  for  the  most  part,  those  whose 
habits  disqualify  them  for  civil  business.  Both  classes  having  been 
brought  up  CO  other  pursuits,  enter  for  some  temporary  purpose,  and  look 
forward  to  a  future  time  to  resume  their  original  vocation.  Seamen  are 
differently  circumstanced.  Irishmen  are  not  partial  to  salt  water.  The 
:k,  aud  the  musket,  are  preferred  hf  them,  to  ropes  and  marling 
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spikes.  Foreign  eemnen  in  our  navy,  are,  in  large  mninrUtea,  of  the 
Saxoa  race — n  staid,  reflecling  people — not  moved  by  suddeo  impulse. 
Both  the  foreign  and  native  sailor,  (whose  fraternization  as  aliipmaiea  is 
thorough,}  follow  the  sea  as  a  permanent  occupaiion,  to  be  skilled  praC' 
tically  Id  which  requires  aa  mnch  of  an  apptenticeship  na  other  hnndi- 
crafl.  The  nature  of  their  life  tends  to  the  expan^cm  of  the  mind. 
Visiting  various  countries,  and  observing  every  variety  of  manners  and 
customs,  they  acquire  a  considerable  amount  of  general  knowledge,  and 
are  freed  from  local  prejudices.  Besides  this,  the  reading  of  books  may 
occupy  their  leisure  hours.  Their  duties  do  not  demand  of  the  mind  at 
all  times  "  to  wait  upon  the  hand." 

But  why  need  the  army  be  instanced  as  furnishing  an  argument  against 
the  proposition  to  abolish  dogging  in  the  navy  1  The  law  of  1S06,  which 
authorized  corporal  punishment,  on  conviction  by  a  legal  tribunal,  was 
repealed  six  years  afterwards,  before  the  present  corps  of  officers  {with 
a  few  exceptions)  had  entered  the  army.  During  that  period,  it  coaid  not 
be  directed  by  the  capricious  dictate  of  an  iuiiividual.  Added  to  this,  the 
temptations  to  crime  are  greater  in  the  army — the  facilities  for  indulgence 
in  intoxicating  drinks  more  numerous,  and  the  restraints  upon  personal 
liberty  less.  Moreover,  the  soldier  is  more  of  a  mncbiae  than  the  sailor. 
The  movements  of  the  former  are  directed  implicitly  by  his  officers,  and 
the  more  automatic  his  obedience,  the  more  perfect  his  soldiership.  The 
sailor  moves  freely,  and  of  his  own  judgment.  His  obedience  should  be 
of  that  impulsive  and  cheerful  kind,  in  which  the  heart  lends  enthusiasm 
to  the  understanding,  and  professional  pride  becomes  the  handmaid  of 
professional  skill.  In  view  of  these  distinctive  differences  in  the  charac- 
ter, sitnation,  aod  duties  of  the  sailor  and  the  soldier,  it  must  appear  ob- 
vious that  if  it  is  at  all  practicable  to  maintain  discipline  in  the  army, 
without  the  one-man-power  to  inflict  stripes,  there  is  not  the  shadow 
of  an  excuse  for  it  in  the  navy. 

The  large  proportion  nf  foreigners  in  (he  navy  has  been  referred  to. 
This  circumstance  is  placed  iu  bold  relief  to  favor  its  perpetuation. 
"  Because  of  the  privates  of  the  navy,"  observes  a  senator,  "  three- 
fourths  are  foreigners,  uneducated,  and  unacquainted  with  our  laws  and 
our  habits."  The  weak  point  in  this  argument  consists  in  the  low  esti- 
mate placed  on  the  intelligence  of  the  British  seaman,  for  moat  of  our 
foreign  seamen  are  of  that  nation.  There  is  no  class  of  persons  whom 
it  were  more  politic  in  our  government  to  encourage  to  seek'  an  asylum 
under  the  Constitution,  front  the  tyranny  of  their  own  laws.  They  are 
by  no  means  so  uneducated,  or  so  unacquainted  with  our  laws,  as  has 
been  insinuated.  In  point  of  fact,  the  best  men  in  the  American 
navy  are  foreigners.  The  majority  of  our  petty  officers  are  foreign- 
ere.  The  lash  is  not  retained  for  the  numerous  foreigners  who  are 
in  the  service,  so  much  as  for  the  degraded  Americans.  If  our  navy 
is  so  badly  provided  for,  can  a  stronger  necessity  be  urged  for  im- 
proving the  condition  of  its  seamenT  Should  not  the  navy  be  upon  such 
a  footing,  that  out  of  the  150,000  American  seamen  in  the  country,  a 
sufficient  number  may  be  procured  to  obviate  this  ditficuity?  Those  who 
would  adhere  to  the  lash  on  account  of  the  foreigners  in  the  service, 
either  are  greatly  deceived  In  the  facts  which  determine  such  an  opinion, 
or  make  use  of  the  argument  disingeniiously,  when  the  true  cause  of 
their  objection  is,  that  they  cannot  bring  themseives  to  trust  the  maaaei, 
or  to  honor  the  laborer. 
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The  advocates  of  flogging  oppose  its  abolition,  on  the  ground,  that  in 
place  of  it,  pani^hments  would  hkve  to  be  inflicted  more  sanguinary  in 
their  character.  This  is  a  pure  abstraction,  unsusceptible  of  proof,  and 
destitute  of  probability.  It  has  been  urged  against  its  abolition  in  mo- 
narchical armies';  but  we  defy  any  one  to  show  that  punishments  in  our 
army,  where  fliigging  is  not  allowed,  are  more  sanguinary  than  in  the 
navy,  or  that  the  absence  of  flogging  has  rendered  them  more  so  than 
they  would  otherwise  be.  In  the  navy,  the  laah  is  applied  in  ninety- 
nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  by  the  order  of  one  officer,  for  misdemeanors 
not  regarded  as  of  auflicient  magnitude  to  be  brought  before  a  court- 
martial  :  and  why  a  policy  calculated  to  improve  the  moral  condition  of 
seamen,  should  induce  them  to  commit  crimes  meriting  more  sanguinary 
punishments,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive.  As  such  a  result  would  be 
against  all  experience  heretofore,  we' leave  to  our  opponents  the  burthen 
of  proof  With  the  downfall  of  the  cat-of-nine-tails  will  terminate  that 
system  of  irresponsible  power,  by  which  the  feelings  of  the  weak  can  he 
disregarded,  and  their  rights  trampled  upon  with  impunity, — nay,  which 
denies  the  existence  of  a  right  to  others  than  those  belonging  (o  the 
privileged  classes.  To  msintiin  tbi»  state  of  things,  after  flogging  is  dis- 
pensed vi'ith,  we  admit,  will  require  a  more  sanguinary  code;  and  this  is 
what  is  expected  by  those  using  the  argument. 

It  is  further  urged,  in  vindication  of  the  practice  of  scourging  sailors, 
that  flogging  in  the  navy  is  indicted  by  the  authority  of  a  law  which 
provides  ample  checks  to  restrain  its  capricinua  or  improper  use;  bo  that 
fevr,  comparatively,  are  punished,  and  only  the  vicious  and  unruly ;  that, 
in  fact,  flogging  is  only  resorted  to  when  a  crime  has  been  committed. 
All  the  authority  given  by  law  is  that  derived  from  the  act  of  1800, 
which  has  already  been  noticed  at  some  length  in  Fart  I.  Philadelphia 
lawyers  will  be  sorely  puzzled  to  find  ample  checks  in  that  statute  to 
restrain  its  capricious  or  its  improper  use.  Let  us  glance  again  at  the 
powers  of  the  commander.  The  letter  of  the  law,  il  will  be  remembered, 
contains  but  few  offences,  comparatively,  for  which  he  can  subject  the 
sailor  to  corporal  punishment;  but  the  sweeping  clause  of  "  other  scan- 
dalous conduct  tending  to  the  destruction  of  good  morals,"  most  persons 
would  think,  givet  sufficient  latitude  to  embrace  unavoidable  omissions. 
Our  law-raakers  thought  otherwise;  and  hence  another  article  directs  the 
commander  to  correct  all  such  as  are  guilty  of  dissolute  and  immoral  prac- 
tices, according  to  the  usages  of  the  sea  service.  But  even  this  was  not 
enough.  To  remove  all  escuse  for  misapprehension,  the  thirty-second 
article  provides  that  "  all  crimes  committed  by  persons  belonging  to  the 
navy,  which  are  not  specified  in  the  foregoing  articles,  shall  be  punished 
according  to  the  laws  and  customs  in  such  cases  at  sea." 

Now,  what  is  the  practical  effect  of  these  laws?  Must  the  offence  be 
of  an  aggravated  kind  to  impose  stripes  upon  the  sailor  under  their  legi- 
timate operation?  No  person  who  understands  the  meaning  of  the 
phiBse,  "  usages  of  the  service,"  can  maintain  such  a  position.  The 
sailor  may  be  n'hipped  for  not  moving  briskly:  he  may  be  whipped  for 
a  soiled  speck  upon  his  trowsers :  he  may  he  whipped  if  his  beard  is  too 
long :  he  may  be  whipped  for  an  unlucky  projection  of  his  tobacco  quid, 
which,  not  falling  into  the  spittoon,  soils  the  deck  ;  he  may  be  whipped 
for  n  want  of  culinary  care :  he  may  be  whipped  if  he  does  not  hear  the 
boatswain's  call :  he  may  he  whipped  if  he  does  not  descry  a  distant 
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sai! :  ba  m&y  be  whipped  tT  his  hammock  is  not  lashed  neatly  :  he  may  be 
whipped  If  the  belaying  pins  are  not  polished  brightly  :  he  may  be  whip- 
ped if  the  lop-sail  braces  are  not  coiled  smoothty  :  be  may  be  whipped 
if  he  grows  restive  under  the  invective  reproofii  of  a  "  novice  in  the 
trade,"  or  replies  with  the  spirit  of  a  man,  to  the  rude  and  boisterous 
insulla  of  a  boatswain  or  his  mate.  Such  are  the  crimes  for  which 
the  American  seaman  may  be  scourged  by  the  authority  of  a  lepablican 
law. 

We  have  referred  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  aafe^iiards  thrown  aroucd 
the  exercise  of  this  power.  As  illustrations,  cases  like  the  following  wiU 
be  recognized  by  those  who  have,  served  a  number  of  years  in  the  ua-vy, 
as  having  occurred  mMe  frequently  at  a  former  day,  than,  it  is  hoped, 
tbey  do  at  the  present,  or  ever  can  do  again  :  A  sail  is  improperly  reef- 
ed,— some  one  on  the  yard-arm  ia  at  fault,  but  whb  of  all  the  number 
belonging  there  cannot  be  ascertained  ; — eo  to  make  sure  of  punishing 
the  proper  person,  the  whole  are  called  down,  and  flogged.  'Damage  is 
done  a  boat :  some  oaa  ofthe  boat's  crew  are  doubtless  guilty  of  care- 
lessness or  neglect ;  but  which  of  them,  it  is  impossible  to  discover  ; — so 
the  whole  are  whipped.  These  examples  might  be  multiplied  indefi- 
Diiely.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted,  under  arbitrary  rule,  or  under  a  system 
withopt  rule,  punishments  are  liable  to  be  iuSicted  upon  the  subordinate, 
in  order  to  pretect  the  superior  from  the  consequences  of  his  own  ne- 
glect. A  number  of  men  may  incur  the  ignominy  of  stripes,  because  an 
evolution  failed  from  a  bowling  not  being  let  go,  or  a  sheet  eased  off  at 
the  proper  time;  when  the  fault  conaisied  in  the  superior  having  ne- 
glected previously  to  designate  an  individual  for  the  performance  of  the 
particular  duty. 

In  the  matter  of  making  reports  of  punishments  to  the  department,  it 
has  been  shown  that  we  are  behind  the  English.  It  m^  be  added,  that 
i&  the  English  navy,  not  only  are  punishments  reported,  but  the  name 
ofthe  officer  making  a  complaint  giving  rise  to  a  punishment  "  This 
order,"  aays  Captain  Campbell,  R.  N.,  "very  properly  tends  to  place 
the  officer  under  the  same  responsibility  as  the  captain.     Before  it  was 

fiven  out,  I  have  known  instances  of  capiaina  who  were  de&cient  in  the 
rmnesB  aud  address  that  are  necessary  to  keep  all  claases  in  their  pro- 
per stations  on  bourd,  to  be  frequently  placed  in  situations  which  endan- 
gered the  good  discipline  ofthe  ship  ;  between  the  admiralty  restrictions, 
on  the  one  baud,  and  tbe  pettish  complaints  of  inconsiderate  officers,  or 
the  other — particnlsrly.when  their  tempers  happened  to  be  ruffled  by 
censure  for  their  own  negligence  or  mismanagement"  As  considerable 
stress  is  laid  on  the  order  to  report  punishments,  it  should  be  borne  io 
mind  that  the  returns  rnay  lead  into  error  as  to  the  character  of  tbe 
oSence,  unless  distinct  speciBcations  are  made.  "  Disobedience  of  or- 
ders ;"  "  jieglect  of  duty ;"  "  disrespect  to  superior  officers,"  sound  to  the 
ear  like  grave  charges;  but  when  the  apeci5a  offence  is  made  known,  a 
different  impression  may  be  left  upon  the  mind.  The  capital  crime  .of 
disobedience  of  lawful  orders  may,  then,  h".  found  to  have  consisted  in 
talking  in  t<io  loud  and  hilarious  a  key.  An  oar,  not  being  feathered  at 
a  satisfactory  angle,  may  have  constituted  the  capital  crime  ofthe  negli- 
gent performance  of  duty. 

Corporal  punishments  are  said  to  be  very  rai'ely  inflicted  in  the  navy, 
tnd  that  few,  comparatively,  of  4  ship's  company,  are  ever  flogged.   Tfaii 
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ifl  not  the  csh.  The  fiequencr  and  severity  of  pnniahnienta  differ  in 
abipa  according  to  the  feelingB  «nd  views  of  their  commanders.  Some 
are  known  to  order  them  with  great  reluctance.  This  reluctance  haa 
been  increased,  undoubtedly,  b;  the  agitation  of  the  subject  in  Congress, 
and  in  newii)>apers,  as  welt  as  the  order  to  report  them  to  the  Depart- 
ment. Nevertheless,  aalongaslhediaciplineof  ihenavjis  tobe  maintained 
b;  the  la^h,  and  the  seamen  of  men-of-war  are  of  the  character  of  tboee 
who  will  enter  the  service  under  auch  a  state  of  things,  it  can  scarcely  be 
otherwise  than  that  floggings  should  be  numerous.  On  board  a  large 
class  vessel  of  war,  the  application  of  the  laah  to  a  dozen  or  more  some- 
timea  precedes  the  "clearing  of  the  brig."* 

Frequent  punishnienls,  it  may  be  averred,  resalt  always  from  the  abase 
of  a  proper  law.  Not  bo.  If  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  the 
naval  service  are  taken  into  consideration — (hat  is,  the  depraved  morality 
of  many  of  the  privates  of  the  navy,  the  effect  of  the  early  training  of 
the  officers,  in  estimating  the  character  of  the  seamen,  and  the  arbitrary 
power  wielded  by  those  in  authority,  (all  due  to  the  legislation,  and  the 
want  of  legislation  for  tlie  service,)  the  preaent  atate  of  things  ia precise- 
ly what  might  have  been  expected.  Or,  it  may  be  objected,  that  exam- 
ples have  been  furnished  to  prove  a  rule,  which  are  but  ita  exceptiona. 
Without  conceding  this,  it  may  be  replied — that  if.  under  the  lawful  or 
received  operation  of  a  statute,  there  occurs  a  solitary  inatance  of  tb« 
wanton  violation  of  the  inalienable  rightsof  acitizen,  it  afiordsaaufficieat 
ground  for  its  repeal  or  roodification. 

If  what  has  been  stated  be  admitted,  the  repeal  of  the  law  which 
authorizes  corporal  puitishnient  in  the  navy  is  loudly  called  for.  The 
irienda  of  the  system,  however,  insist,  that  before  anything  be  done,  the 
opinions  of  the  officers  should  be  received.  Why,  we  ask,  should  the 
views  of  officers  control  legislative  action  upon  this  subject  t  Officers  of 
tbe^navy,  althoagh  they  may  be  enlightened  by  the  wisdom  of  men,  and 
sanctified  by  the  religion  of  the  Gospel,  .are  but  of  frail  humanity,  par- 
taking of  the  same  passions  and  prejudices  as  all  others  of  their  kind, 
who,  preceding  them,  have  poBaesaed  privileges  and  prerogatives  that 
placed  them  above  their  fellow-men.  Do  kings  grant  to  their  subject* 
freedom,  as  long  as  they  can  avoid  doing  so  1  Have  feudal  barons  released 
their  serfs  from  bondage  as  l<»ig  as  they  could  retain  ihem  in  chains  t 
Have  ttie  aristocracy  of  England  accorded  to  the  commonalty  free  sut 
frage  and  equal  rights  %  In  fine,  have  privileged  classes  ever  admitted 
voluntarily  to  share  their  rights  those  debarred  from  them  by  the  force 
of  circumstances  1  Yet  kinga,  lords,  and  aristocrata,  are  no  worae  than 
othera.  Convinced  of  the  justness  of  their  cause,  they  suppose  that  their 
own  rights  would  be  invaded,  and  the  interest  of  society  suffer,  by  tlie 
elevation  of  their  inferiors.  These  views  become  so  firmly  established 
ni  their  belief,  as  to  deprive  their  sentiments  of  the  character  of  selfisl^ 
nesa. 

*  To  clear  the  tnig,  ii  to  release  priwxien  from  oonfinament.  Thii  ii  often  done 
when  ■  ship  geu  to  n*  after  remsiuiaK  in  port  for  aome  lime  Wheo  we  reBect  upon 
the  description  of  privates  ofteu  foand  in  our  abips,  it  can  readily  ba  imagitied  that  a 
large  number  sfaoatd  render  thsmse Ives  amenable  to  pnoishment,  in  a  very  short  spaoa 
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Officers  of  the  nary  occupy  a  aimilar  positioo.  tatrocluced  at  an  earlj 
•f^e  on  boarft  ship,  as  a  ivarrant  officer,  whose  order  must  be  impliciil]r 
obeyed  by  subordinates,  his  seniors  in  years,  and  viieiiy  his  euperiars  in 
acquirements,  the  first  lesson  h^  learns  is  to  view  all  below  him  in  statitHi 
ae  inferiors  in  everything,  The  midehipaian,  having  obtained  hia  com- 
mission as  lieutenant,  the  difference  between  hiin  and  the  common  aailor 
being  still  greater,  acquires  a  far  raoi'e  exalted  sense  of  his  uwa  elevation, 
and  3  lower  appreciation  of  his  subaltern's  position.  Advanced  finally  to 
a  Tiink  which  entitles  him  to  a  command,  he  looks  from  his  lofly  station 
upon  ihe  humble  seaman,  as  upon  an  order  of  creatures  whom  it  m^y  be 
charitable  to  protect  and  defend,  but  altogether  unsafe,  if  not  absuid,  to 
conlide  in.  Thus,  early  education,  long  habit,  and  the  fashion  of 
opinion,  convince  them  of  the  pri^riety  of  maintainiug  the  present  hu- 
mility of  the  private.  They  may  even  think  that  a  sense  of  public  duty 
demnnds  it  of  tbem,  in  order,  to  preserve  thereby  the  dignity  of  the 
superior  officer.  The  power  to  inflict  a  degcading  punishment  must  ob- 
viously render  the  distinction  wider  than  it  otherwise  could  be.  They 
are  Arm,  therefore,  in  their  impressions,  that  any  change  calculated  t< 
lesson  this  disparity,  would  be  destructive  of  all  the  proprieties  of  navai 
life.  Their  uoliona  of  sailors,  moreover,  arederived  often  frona  those  who 
may  be  regarded  as  the  outcasts  of  their  class.  Men  who  expose  ihem- 
selves  toluntarily  to  a  dobssing  system,  where  an  act  of  independence 
is  viewed  as  one  of  insubordination  ;  where  every  hour  something  occurs 
to  remind  them  of  the  humility  of  their  position  ;  and  to  know,  that  of  all 
their  couatrymeo,  they  alnne  are-deberred  from  those  rights  guaranteed 
by  the  constitution  to  the  humblest  citizen — under  these  circunislancea, 
it  is  ttseless  to  combat  the  prejudices  of  officers  respecting  corporal  punish- 
menL  There  i.t  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  a  change  of  opinion  in  the 
tiavy  is  taking  place  upon  this  subject.  Its  unpopularity  abroad  is  manifest, 
and  the  sagacious  know  that  its  continued  agitation  will  augment  the  a^  ■ 
poi^ition  to  it  in  Congress,  to  the  rapid  downfall  of  the  system.  Mean- 
while, the  officers  are,  without  cause,  i  "  "" 


public  prejudice  being  directed  against  them  as  inflicting  it,  rather  than 
against  the  law  which  directs  it.  Sailors,  too,  are  aware  of  this  feeling, 
and  Kiay  take  advantage  of  it  to  the  injury  of  the  efficiency  of  the  service. 
No  improvement  in  the  latter  respect  can  be  anticipated,  until  a  better 
class  of  privates  are  encournged  to  go  into  the  navy  ;  but  under  the  ex- 
ialing  organizatioa  it  is  impossible  to  effect  any  improvement  of  conse- 
quence. 

Among  navy  officers  of  the  highest  reputatioti  in  the  country  will 
probably  be  found  those  who  will  first  relinquish  the  prejudices  of  their 
rank,  and  accede  to  the  necessity  of  elevating  the  seaman's  condition. 
Prom  such  men  as  the  veteran  Stewart,  the  gallant  Stockton,  and  the  in- 
trepid McKeever,  as  distinguished  in  the  service  for  their  kindness  to  tha 
sailor,  as  they  are  throughout  the  country  for  their  sound  republican 
principles,  the  friends  of  reform  look  for  "  aid  and  comfort."  Nor  is  less 
expected  of  younger  officers,  like  Porter,  (Lieut.  D.  D.,  a  "chip  of  the 
old  block,")  who,  prominent  in  new  professional  enterprises,  stand  ready 
to  emerge  from  the  darkness  of  ancient  error  and  prejudice  on  the  dawn 
of  the  new  and  improved  light. 

No  one  denies  that  many  officers  ftre  not  impressed  in  good  faith  with 
■n  actual  apprehension  of  the  risk  which  the  discipline  of  the  service 
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would  incur  by  the  abolition  of  flogging;.  The  quality  of  that  diacipline, 
however,  deserves  to  be  understood.  Persons  not  in  the  naval  survice 
would  consider  a  ship  of  war  in  good  discipline,  wherein  the  guna  and 
sails  were  well  haadled,  an  order  cheetrull;  qbeyed,  and  a  feeling  of 
kindness  existed  among  all  cjaases.  But  ships  which  have  exhibited 
other  features,  are  those  that  iiave  enjoyed  the  widest  fame,  and 
exacted  the  greatest  praise  in  the  navy.  It  is  on  board  those  vessels, 
when  to  alacrity  of  movement  and  skilful  nianipulation,  the  praclice  ob- 
tains of  promptly  administering  the  lash  to  every  private  against  whom  ■ 
complaint  rnay  be  mode  to  the  captain,  or  his  executive  officer,  by  any 
other  officer.  It  is  where  all  murmurs  and  complaints  on  the  part  of  the 
unprotected  subaltern  are  entirely  suppressed,  although  the  duty  imposed 
on  him  may  bare  been  extr not di nary  in  its  character,  or  the  outrage 
gross  to  which  hia  feelings  had  been  subjected.  On  board  such  ves:>els, 
vulgarly  denominated  cT(u:k,)  we  find,  ordinarily,  every  metallic  surface 
polished  brightly,  when  a  coat  of  pdnt,  etery  six  months,  preserves  the 
property  better,  and  removes  a  dnily  and  odious,  because  an  uiinautical 
task,  from  a  large  portion  of  the  crew.  We  observe  on  board  tiiese 
crack  ships,  and  too  often  in  ships  making  no  such  pretensions,  the  crevr 
kejit  huddled  like  Bocks  of  sheep,  in  the  port  gangway  when  at  anchor, 
uid  in  the  lee  gangway  when  under  weigh,  in  order  that  the  berth  deck 
— which  should  be  as  sacved  to  them  oa  the  cabin  ra  to  the  captain,  or  the 
ward-room  to  the  commissioned  officer — may  be  "  kept  clear,"  and  pre- 
sent an  appearance  esteemed  in  good  order,  ;iccordiag  to  the  aea-service 
standard  of  lasle.  We  find  in  track  ships,  likewise,  (he  men  required 
every  day  to  adopt  a  dress  adverise  to  their  wishes,  unnecessary  for  their 
health  or  comfort,  uncalled  for  by  propriety,  and  demanding  increased 
labor  and  expense  to  them.  Above  ail,  we  hnd  there  fi'CquentJy  a  discon- 
teoted  spirit,  showing  itself  by  unwearied  efforts  to  desert,  and  sometimes 
by  outbreaks  of  a  mutinous  nature. 

It  cannot  be  questioned  that  a  state  of  discipline  which  reqtiirea  a 
system  of  terror  to  enforce,  would  be  impaired  by  the  withdrawal  of  ex- 
isting means;  but  ii  does  not  follow  from  this,  that  the  efficiency  of  the 
service  would  be  less.  National  vessels  are  intended  fur  national  de- 
fence — to  be  ready  at  a'l  times  to  6ght  an  enemy.  To  this  end,  various 
restraints  upon  personal  conduct  are  necessary;  but  their  imposition 
must  not  be  exercised  capriciously  or  without  cause.  Men  do  not  ob- 
ject ta  submit  to  restraints  as  long  as  there  is  a  necessity  for  them. 
They  become  irksome  when  they  are  manifestly  unnecessary.  It  will 
not  do  to  say,  that  under  military  rule,  the  subordinate  must  defer  his 
opinions  and  judgment  in  all  things  to  his  superior  officer.  The  mind 
at  least  is  free;  and  even  sailors  and  slaves  cannot  be  prevented  from 
thinking.  How  much  more  difficult  is  it  to  cause  men  coming  into  the 
service,  from  a  comparative  social  equality,  to  submit  to  uncalled-for 
privations,  and  annoyances,  and  restraints,  although  they  may  belong  to 
the  class  of  "  insect  vexations,  that  sting  us  and  3y  away  ;  impertinences 
that  buzz  awhile  about  us,  and  are  heard  no  more." 

The  following  observations  of  De  Tocqueville,  replete  with  philoso- 
phic truth,  bear  upon  this  subject,  having  as  appropriate  an  application 
to  navies  as  to  armies; 

"  It  is  B  very  general  opinion,  especially  in  aristocratic  countries, 
that  the  great  social  equality  which  prevails  in  democracies,  uliimatelj 
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renders  the  private  soldUr  independent  of  the  officer,  and  thni  deatroTi 
the  bond  of  discipline.  This  is  a  mistake;  for  there  are  two  kinds  of 
discipline,  which  it  is  important  not  to  confouod. 

"  When  the  officer  is  noble,  and  the  soldier  a  serf — one  rich,  the  other 
poor — the  former  educated  and  strong,  the  latter  ignorant  and  weak— 
the  strictest  bond  of  obedience  ma;  easily  be  eatablished  between  the 
two  men.  The  soldier  ia  broken  into  military  discipline  before  he  ent»8 
the  srmy ,  or  rather  military  discipline  ia  nothing  but  an  enhancement  of 
social  servitude.  In  aristocratic  armies,  the  soldier  will  become  insen- 
sible to  everything  but  the  orders  of  his  su|)eriar  officer :  he  acts  without 
reflection,  triumphs  without  enthusiasm,  and  dies  without  complaint.  In 
Ibis  state,  he  ia  no  longer  a  man ;  but  still  he  is  a  nioet  formidable  ani- 
mal, trained  for  war. 

"  A  democratic  people  ntust  despair  of  ever  obtaining  from  soldiers  that 
blind,  minute,  submissive,  and  invariable  obedience,  which  an  aristocra- 
tic people  may  impose  on  them  without  difficulty :  the  state  of  society 
does  not  prepare  them  for  it ;  and  the  nation  might  be  in  danger  of  lo»> 
ing  its  natural  advantages  if  it  sought,  artificially,  to  acquire  advantages 
of  this  particular  kind.  Among  democratic  communities,  military  di^ 
cipliae  uught  not  to  attempt  to  annihilate  the  free  spring  of  the  faculties: 
all  that  can  be  done  by  discipline  is  to  direct  it.  The  obedience  thus  in- 
culcated is  leas  exact,  but  it  is  more  eager  and  more  intelligent: — it  has 
its  root  in  the  will  of  him  who  obeys ;  it  rests  not  only  on  his  instinct, 
but  his  reaaon ;  and  consequently  it  will  often  spontaneously  beconis 
more  strict,  as  danger  requires  it  The  discipline  of  an  aristocratic 
army  is  apt  to  be  relaxed  in  war,  because  that  discipline  is  founded  oo 
habits,  and  war  disturbs  those  habits.  The  discipline  of  a  democratic 
army,  on  the  contrary,  is  strengthened .  in  eight  of  an  enemy ;  because 
every  soldier  then  perceives  that  be  must  be  silent  and  obedient,  in  order 
to  conquer. 

"  The  nations  which  have  perfumed  the  greatest  warlike  achievements 
knew  DO  other  discipline  than  that  whicb  I  speak  o£  Among  the  an- 
cients, none  were  admitted  into  the  armies  but  freemen  and  citizens, 
who  differed  but  little  from  one  another,  and  were  accustomed  to  treat 
eacb  other  as  equals,  in  this  respect,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  armies 
of  antiquity  were  democratic,  although  they  came  out  of  the  bosom  of 
aristocracy.  The  consequence  was,  that  in  those  armies,  a  sort  of  frater>- 
nal  familiarity  prevailed  among  the  officers  and  men.  Plutarch's  Lives 
of  Qreat  Commanders  furnish  convincing  inataacea  of  this  fact  The 
soldiers  were  in  the  constant  habit  of  freely  addressing  their  general,  and 
the  general  listened  to  and  answered  whatever  the  soldiers  had  to  say  : 
they  were  kept  in  order  by  language  and  by  example,  far  more  than  by 
restraint  and  punishment':  the  general  was  as  much  their  companion  as 
their  chief.  I  know  not  whether  the  soldiers  of  Greece  and  Rome  evec 
carried  the  minutis  of  military  discipline  to  the  same  degree  of  perfee- 
tioD  as  the  Russians ;  hut  this  did  not  prevent  Alexander  from  conquer- 
ing kiin,  and  Rome  the  world." 

Instances  are  uumerous  of  an  over-rough  system  of  discipline  produc- 
ing disaffection  and  mutiny.  Those  familiar  with  English  naval  history 
will  reo^nize  striking  examples  in  the  cases  of  the  Hermione  and  Afri- 
caine. 

It  is  a  favorite  position  with  the  advocates  of  stripes,  that  a  a 
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riiould  first  be  adopted  before  the  laws  wbich  authorize  flogging  Id  the 
Davy  are  repealed.  Iftbis  be  inteoded  to  porpetuate  the  laah,  by  opDos- 
ing  all  substitutes,  we  answer,  that  the  very  act  which  shall  remove  the 
legal  right  to  inflict  stripes,  will,  in  a  great  measure,  do  away  with  the 
necessity  for  thera.  Two  circumstances  will  produce  this  result :  In 
!lhe  first  place,  better  men  would  at  once  seek  the  service,  especially  if 
proper  measures  were  adopted  to  favor  it.  But  the  pfincipal  circum- 
stance  referred  to  is,  that  the  sailor,  being  looked  upon  with  greater  re- 
spect, would  more  carefully  avoid  the  comTnission  of  oRence.  This  re- 
spect would  beget  a  mutual  kinduess  between  parties,  who  at  present 
have  few  sympathizers  in  common.  An  authority  of  some  eminence  has 
remarked,  that  it  is  extremely  questionable  whether  flogging  in  the  navy 
does  not  tend  as  strongly  to  debase  the  heart  and  brain  of  the  officer  who 
permits  it,  as  the  sailor  who  receives  it.  Without  altogether  agreeing 
with  the  spirit  of  this  remark,  it  cannot  be  controverted,  that  its  effects 
Bpnn  the  mind  of  officers  is  to  cause  the  two  parties  to  regard  each  other 
very  differently,  froni  the  feelings  which  exist  between  laborers  and  their 
employers,  in  (he  various  pursuits  of  industry  among  us.  Whipped  men 
do  not  respect  themselves,  nor  are  thoy  respected  by  those  who  cause 
them  to  he  whipped.  Those  who  at  all  times  are  exposed  to  such  an 
ignominy,  do  not  occupy  a  much  higher  pinnacle. 

Yet,  in  spile  of  their  debasement,  great  injustice  is  done  sailors,  when 
ihey  are  regarded  as  gangs  of  desperadoes  on  board  ship,  only  to  be 
governed  as  Driesbach  keeps  in  awe  the  ferocious  animals  of  his  menage- 
rie— by  harsh  words  and  severe  chastisement.  The  vast  msjority  of 
thera  are  reflecting  men,  cheerful  iu  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  and 
[Mssessed  of  unusual  intelligence,  for  persons  whose  employment  has  al- 
ways been  that  of  laborers.  '  It  is  true,  that  government  and  society  have 
done  n^uch  to  degrade  them ;  and  that  such  efforts  have  not  been  always 
entirely  successful,  clearly  proves,  that  no  ill-consequences  need  be  ap- 

Srehended  for  reforms  designed  to  elevate  them  in  the  scale  of  humanity, 
^ul  even  if  they  were  the  outlaws  they  have  been  represented,  do  they 
merit  or  require  a  more  barbarian  rule  than  the  convicts  of  a  peniten- 
tiary, or  the  inmates  of  a  bouse  of  refuge  t  Some  yeara  since,  sympathy 
e^resscd  for  the  severities  resorted  to  for  the  correction  of  criminal  men, 
or  bad  boys,  would  have  been  denied.  What  has  later  experience  proven 
in  reference  to  their  management?  Ample  testimony  might  be  pro- 
duced to  show,  if  its  notoriety  did  not  exclude  its  necessity,  that  their 
conduct  and  character  improved  as  the  discipline  of  the  prison  became 
more  humane.  Even  veterans  in  crime  are  now  corrected  without  a 
resort  to  the  infliction  of  corporal  whipping,  under  some  systems. 

It  is  certainly  desirable  to  provide  a  substitute  for  (he  last,  before  dis- 
pensing with  it — we  should  rather  say,  before  dispensing  with  the  Act 
of  1800;  for,  as  now  exercised,  this  Act  without  the  cat,  is  properly  com- 
pared to  the  play  of  Hamlet,  with  the  character  of  the  Prince  of  Denmark 
omitted.  But  this  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  any  great  delay.  Legis- 
lative blundering  is  defied  to  produce  anything  worse,  or  less  efficient. 
And  even  if  flogeing  were  abolished  by  a  sweeping  clause  in  the  Naval 
Appropriation  Bill,  there  would  still  remain  for  the  protection  nf  good 
order,  besides  other  means,  the  authority  to  hold  offenders  in  confinement. 
To  this  it  has  been  objected,  that  the  eifectiTe  force  of  the  ship's  com- 
pany would  be  impaired  by  making  a  prisob-bouae  of  the  ahip.     Geade- 
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men-  making  use  oC  this  argnment  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  may  not  be 
aware  of  the  extent  to  which  the  practice  of  confinement  (oflen  id 
irons)  has  been  carried  on  board  our  national  ships.  Indeed,  the  neces- 
sity for  confinement  is  incident  lo'our  present  system,  far  more  so  than  tt 
would  be,  if  flogging  and  the  spirit-ration  were  abolished.  Public  atten- 
tion should  be  called  to  the  fact,  that  the  one-man -power,  conferred  by  the 
Act  of  1800,  imposea  no  restriction  upon  the  time  a  man  shall  be  coo- 
fined.  No  such  protection  is  aflbrded  by  the  laws  for  the  navy,  as  is  con- 
tained in  the  Articles  of  War  for  our  army,  (copied  from  the  English, 
of  course,}  which  expressly  provides  that  none  shell  continue  in  confine- 
ment more  than  eight  days,  or  until  such  time  as  a  court-martial  can  be 
assembled,  in  the  navy,  if  the  otFence,  in  the  captain's  opinion,  calls  for 
a  worse  punishment  than  twelve  lashes,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the 
culprit  from  being  kepi  in  irons  for  weeks,  or  even  months,  lo  receive 
his  twelve  taahes  on  being  restored  to  duty.  What  other  functionary  of 
a  civilized  government  has  entrusted  to  him  a  power  over  a  fellow-being 
so  arbitrary  I  No  report  is  required  by  law  to  be  made  of  this  punish- 
ment, even  to  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  squadron. 

Hints  on  re-organization,  in  view  of  the  repeal  of  laws  which  aanctioo 
corporal  punishment,  will  be  submitted  in  the  next  part ;  and  before  con- 
ciudmg  we  will  suggest,  with  a  becoming  feeling  of  deference  in  our 
capacity  for  so  delicate  a  task,  the  basis  of  an  act  to  take  the  [riace  of  the 
existing  statute  for  the  government  of  the  navy. 


Poon  fools,  come  let  ns  beat  the  ground !  i 

Our  tinkling  bpHs  «houM  ring: 
We  all,  just  like  those  handsome  mulea  ii 

Mnrch  to  tlie  rioj;,  diag,  diug. 
Many  the  errors  of  the  human  race; 

Heaven  wills  to  each  bis  share  ; 
On  Wisdom's  mantle  Folly  finds  a  place, 

A  bell  to  fasten  there  '■ 
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aAUmiD    TO    THE    PACIFIC. 

The  necessiiy  of  a  direct  iDiernal  communicatinn  between  the  Valley 
of  the  Mi!>sissippi  and  the  Pacific  states  of  the  Union,  is  apparently  uni- 
versally admitted.  None,  not  even  those  whose  political  intrigues  induce 
them  to  trifle  with  the  best  interests  of  Western  America,  and  hazard 
by  insolent  neglect,  in  the  furtherance  of  party  schemes,  the  welfare  of 
the  Pacilic  states,  doubt  the  ultimate  necessity  of  a  railroad  communica- 
tion. Since  the  breaking  up  of  the  great  Roman  Empire,  there  has 
never  been  embraced  under  a  single  government  so  great  an  extent  of 
continuous  territory — peopled  by  an  active,  intelligent  people — as  is  now 
subject  to  the  laws  of  the  federal  government  The  immense  territory, 
which,  subjected  by  the  Roman  legions,  gradually  fell  under  the  sway  of 
the  "  eternal  city,"  was  cemented  and  held  in  subjection  only  by  the 
prompt  conatruction  of  those  wonderful  highways,  whose  firmness  baa 
withstood  the  eflbrls  of  fifteen  centuries.  From  the  wall  of  Antoninus  in 
Scotland,  through  England,  France,  Italy,  Byzantium,  to  Jerusalem,  a 
distance  of  3,74U  English  miles,  the  solid  structure  perforated  mountains, 
bridged  on  bold  arches  the  broadest  and  most  rapid  streams,  connecting 
all  the  chief  cities  of  the  empire  with  the  Roman  Forum.  At  every  five 
miles  of  this  distance  existed  a  station-house,  supplied  with  forty  horses, 
by  means  of  whi^h  the  route  could  be  travelled  at  the  rate  of  100  miles  per 
day,for  the  conveyance  of  intelligence.  As  soon  asaierritorj  was  annexed 
to  tlie  empire,  the  prolongation  of  this  road  was  at  once  effected  to  facili- 
tate the  march  of  the  legions,  and  consolidate  the  imperial  power.  These 
roada  were  the  arteries  that  gave  vitality  to  the  government;  and  if  in 
those  days,  they  were  important  to  facilitate  the  movement  of  troops 
— which  were  the  instruments  of  territorial  aggrandizement — how  much 
more  so  are  they  in  our  country  in  the  IClh  century,  when  industrial  en- 
terprise is  the  agent  of  annexation,  and  commercial  intercourse  the 
means  of  consolidation  ?  The  necessity  has  been  universally  recognized, 
and  works  of  proximate  importance  have,  from  time  to  lime,  been  perfected 
by  individual,  state,  and  national  enterprise.  Multitudes  of  turnpikes  and 
railroads  testify  to  the  first.  The  noble  canals  of  New-York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio,  Illinois  and  Indiana,  ure  examples  of  the  second,  while  the 
Cumberl.'ind  road  is  not  altogether  an  insignificant  imitation  of  the 
Roman  highways.  On  the  opening  of  the  north-west  territory  to  settle- 
ment, it  was  determined  to  procure  the  construction,  by  Congress,  of  a 
national  road,  running  from  east  to  west,  in  order  to  make  accessible  the 
interior  of  those  states  to  the  eastern  markets  ;  the  natural  outlet  down 
the  Mississippi  then  being  in  the  hostile  hands  of  Spain.  For  this  ob- 
ject Congress,  in  1806,  passed  a  law  to  construct  a  national  road  from 
Cumberland,  in  Maryland,  to  Ohio.  This  was  opposed  by  many,  on  the 
ground  (hat  the  federal  constitution  conferred  no  power  on  Congress  to 
spend  the  public  money  for  works  of  improvement.  Certain  it  is,  that  if 
Congress  possesses  such  a  power  in  an  unlimited  degree,  in  conneciion 
with  the  right  to  borrow  money  for  such  purposes,  it  is  the  moat  danger- 
ous prerogative  which  can  exist  in  out  country.     AHer  debate,  the  mat- 
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ter  was  compromised  by  a  provision  in  the  law,  requiring  the  as!.ent  of 
Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  Vifginia.  through  parts  of  which  states  the 
road  must  pass,  for  its  construction.  This  was  merely  an  evasion ;  for  if 
Congress  did  not  possess  the  power,  the  assent  of  these  states  would  not 
confer  it ;  and  if  it  did  possess  the  power,  the  assent  wSs  unnecessarj. 
Public  opinion  is  now  apparently  settled  down  to  the  strict  coaslruction 
of  the  constitution,  which  confers  no  power  on  Congress  to  undertake 
works  of  internal  improvement.  It  may  well  be  supposed  that  tne  es-? 
penditure,  by  Congress,  of  a  considerable  sum  of  money  in  a  new  state, 
was  far  too  desirable  to  the  people  and  landholders  of  that  state,  to  suffer 
the  mailer  to  slumber  ;  and  some  forty  dlRerenl  acts  have  prolonged  the 
road  from  Cumberland,  through  Pennsylvania,  part  of  Virginia,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  and  across  Illinois,  running  from  Wheeling  nearly  parallel  to 
the  River  Ohio,  to  Alton,  on  the  Mississippi  Rirer.  The  amounts 
appropriated  by  Congress  have  been,  from  the  commencement  of  the 
road  in  1806  to  ISM,  east  of  the  Ohio  River,  *I,9U1,04I  ;  in  Ohio, 
93,081,008;  in  Indiana,  «l,ia5,000;  in  Illinois,  $746,000,  malting  a 
total  of  ♦5,863,049,  until  the  stoppage  of  the  road,  in  1838.  Of  the 
whole  sum  enpended  by  Congress,  a  portion  was  to  be  reimbursed  by 
the  new  stales,  from  the  per  ceniage  of  public  lands  sold  within  the 
states,  allowed  to  each  on  its  admission  into  the.  Union.  It  has  been 
the  castom,  on  the  admission  of  a  new  state  into  the  Union,  for  Con- 
gress to  make  to  it  a  gram  from  the  public  lands,  for  schools, 'a  seminary, 
a  seat  of  government,  &.c.,  and  to  allow  to  it  5  per  cent,  of  the  proceeds 
of  lands  sold  within  its  border,  after  paying  expenses,  for  the  construction 
of  roads  and  canals.  Of  this  sum  of  5  per  cent.,  3  per  cent,  is  paid 
over  to  the  state,  to  be  expended  under  its  direction,  and  the  remaining 
2  per  cent,  is  expended  under  the  direction  of  Congress.  This  3  per 
cent,  fund  has  supplied  part  of  the  sum  expended  by  Congress.  Since 
the  Cumberland  road  was  undertaken,  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  by 
Congress  has  taken  place,  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  opening  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  father  of  paters  to  the  sea,  in  order  that  the  west  might  hare 
an  avenue  to  market.  That  ia  to  say,  it  was  the  purchase  rather  than 
the  construction  of  a  great  highway. 

What  the  situation  of  the  country  west  of  the  Allegbanies  was,  in 
relation  to  the  Atlantic  states,  before  the  construction  of  the  national 
road,  and  the  purchase  of  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi,  is  that  of  Oregon 
and  California  now  to  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi.  Immense  mineral 
and  agricultural  wealth,  with  vast  commercial  advantages,  are  held  in 
abeyance,  for  the-  want  of  available  avenues  to  market.  That  an  avenue 
will  be  constructed  by  and  through  which  the  immense  natural  wealth 
of  the  Valley  of  the  Missisuippi,  and  the  Pacific  states,  shall  be  mutually 
exchanged,  has  been  carried,  as  it  were,  by  general  consent,  and  the 
question  is  narrowed  down  to  the  manner  of  construction. 

So  important  and  popular  a  work  has,  of  course,  not  escaped  the  at- 
tention of  the  trading  politicians ;  and  many  projects  have  been  put  for- 
ward to  throw  the  work  either  directly  or  indirectly  into  the  hands  of 
the  federal  government,  in  order  thai  the  huge  expenditure  and  great  pa- 
tronage it  will  involve — as  the  leading  measure  of  a  vast  series  of  similar 
works  in  the  back  ground — may  strengthen  the  power  of  the  executive, 
uid  consolidate  the  strength  of  party.  One  of  these  plans  proposes  that 
»  company  shall  be  chartered  by  Congress,  with  a  capital  of  9100,000,000, 
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to  be  aided  by  $93,000,000  of  United  Statea  atock,  besides  a  gram  of  a 
Strip  of  land,  ten  railea  wide,  throughout  its  whole  exieiit.  So  enagge- 
rated  a  pro[insilion  requires  no  conimeni.  Another  plan,  is  for  ihe  work 
to  be  coDsCructed  directly  by  government,  with  funds  derived  from  all 
the  proceeds  of  sales  of  landa  on  the  line  of  the  road,  and  half  of  those 
of  all  other  public  lanila.  This,  of  course,  opens  the  door  to  the 
most  limillesB  extravagance  and  corruption — is  antagonistic  to  all  the 
principles  heretofore  recognized  by  the  democratic  party  in  relation  to 
the  powers  of  Congress  upon  the  subject,  and  as  ratified  repeatedly  by 
the  great  body  of  the  people  at  the  general  elections.  It  recognizes, 
however,  one  principle  which  is  sound,,  and  the  right  application  of 
which,  free  from  political  objections,  will  form  ihe  mode  by  which  the 
object  may  be  realized.  The  public  lands,  which  constitute  the  domain 
of  the  United  States,  present  the  means  of  constructing  the  road.  Those 
lands  are  of  vast  extent,  and  valuable  according  to  fertility  and  situsr 
tion.  Where  nature,  by  means  of  a  river,  has  formed  a  highway,  on 
which  produce,  with  litile  expense,  may  be  transported  to  market.the 
contiguous  lands  have  a  value 'superior  to  that  of  soil  of  similar  quality 
remote  from  an  highway,  and  subjected  to  inordinate  expense  of  land 
carriage.  For  all  practical  purposes,  a  railway  has  an  eiTect  upon  land 
similar  to  that  uf  a  river.  It  will  attract  settlers  along  its  borders,  and 
will  deliver  produce  from  farms  hundreds  of  miles  froiii  iis  terminus,  on 
terms  more  favorable  to  the  producer  than  can  be  aiforded  by  land  car- 
riage for  a  comparatively  trifling  distance.  Hence,  a  railroad  gives  value 
to  the  soil  through  which  it  penetrates,  and  equalizes  the  price  of  lands 
through  the  whole  range  of  its  t^eration.  From  the  shores  of  Lake 
Michigan  to  the  borders  of  the  Pacitic,  the  ownership  rests  with  Con- 
gress ;  but  the  land  is  of  variable  value.  As  the  traveller  proceeds  frc»n 
Ibe  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  the  fertility  of  the  soil  fades  into  arid  and 
sterile  tracts,  hundreds  of  miles  in  breadth,  until  the  chain  of  rocky 
mountains  being  penetrated,  the  renewed  verdure  of  the  eastern  slopes 
rewards  the  enterprize  of  the  pioneer.  Ltased  on  these  facts,  the  project 
of  Mr.  Whitney  proposes,  that  Congress  sell  to  him  a  tract  60  miles  wide, 
and  in  length  equal  to  the  route  from  Lake  Michigan,  to  some  favorable 
point  on  the  Pacihc,  at  10  cents  per  acre.  This  land  to  be  so  disposed  of, 
that  the  good  landa  shall  be  made  to  produce  sufficient  to  defray  the  cost  of 
the  road  through  their  own  extent,  and  also  through  the  barren  waste, 
where  the  agricultural  value  of  the  soil  will  be  of  little  account; 
whatever  of  land  should  remain,  after  the  whole  road  is  put  in  successful 
operation,  to  become  the  property  of  Mr.  Whitney,  and  his  assigns,  as 
a  reward  for  the  work.  The  road  to  remain  in  possession  of  government 
■3  security  for  its  progress,  and  Congress  always  to  regulate  lolls,  so 
that  the  revenue  shall  never  exceed  the  accruing  expenses,  and  wear  and 
tear.  The  process  would  be  thus  :  as  soon  as  100  miles  of  road  should 
be  located,  Mr.  Whitney  would  provide  funds  for  the  complete  construc- 
tion of  10  miles;  when  the  commissioner  appointed  by  Congress  should 
be  satislied  that  the  work  was  efficiently  done,  ho  should  issue  to  Mr. 
Whitney  patents  for  5  miles,  by  60  wide,  of  land,  or  10-3,000  acres, 
which  would  realize  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  10  miles  of  road  ;  the 
other  5  miles,  or  192,000  acres,  remaining  untouched,  in  possession  of 
the  government,  in  addition  to  the  10  miles  of  road,  as  security.  When 
the  poor  landa  are  approached,  this  half  would  no  longer  be  sufficient  for 
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the  construction  of  the  10  miles;  and  it  would  become  necessary  to 
recur  to  the  remaining  alternate  reserved  half  to  carry  on  the  work,  un- 
til  good  landR  should  be  again  reached  across  the  desert.  Thus,  accord' 
ing  to  the  bill.  Congress  sets  apart  and  sells  to  Mr.  Whitne;  60  miles 
wide  of  the  public  land,  from  the  lake  to  the  Pacific,  and  an  equal  num- 
ber of  acres  for  any  already  sold  on  the  tract ;  and,  as  before  stated,  the 
good  lands,  which  extend  300  miles,  must  be  made  to  produce  means  to 
construct  l,(>00  miles  of  road,  (800  miles  through  pour  lands,)  or  one 
mile  by  60,  being  ^^,400  acres,  must  furnish  means  for  two  miles  of  road. 
He  would,  immediately  after  the  bill  becomes  a  law,  survey  and  locate 
the  route  for  200  or  300  miles,  so  as  to  secure  the  lands ;  then  make  a 
contract  for  the  grading  of  100  or  300  miles  of 'the  rond.  and  make  all 
arrangements  and  preparations,  with  machinery,  to  go  on  with  the  nork  ,' 
and  when,  having  completed  10  miles  of  road,  as  the  bill  provides,  on 
the  best  plan  of  construction  of  railroads  of  the  present  day,  on  a  gnage 
of  not  less  than  six  feet  wide,  and  with  an  iron  rail  of  not  less  than  sixty- 
foor  pounds  to  the  yard — all  to  the  full  satisfaction  of  the  commissioner 
and  government ;  then  he  would,  under  the  certificate  of  the  commis- 
sioner, be  allowed  to  sell  5  miles  by  69,  the  one-half  through  which  the 
road  had  been  completed,  or  192,000  acres ;  which,  at  the  present  price, 
(72  cents  per  acre,)  for  soldiers'  bounties,  and  which  must  be  the  price 
of  the  best  lands  until  some  16,000,000  of  acres  are  disposed  of,  would 
amount  to  $Pi8,340.  Now',  such  a  road  as  the  bill  calls  for,  cannot  be 
built  short  of  $20,000  per  mile,  and  the  10  miles  would  cost  $200,000; 
for  which  outlay,  he  would  receive  lands  which  can  now  be  purchased 
for  {138,240,  or  $61, 7fj0  less  than  the  actual  outlay—the  government 
holding  the  other  half,  (five  miles  by  60,)  192,000,  through  which  the 
road  had  been  built,  and  also  holding  the  road.  Now,  if  he  could  not 
make  this  193,000  acres  produce  enough  to  return  the  $200,000  expend- 
ed on  the  10  miles  of  road,  then  the  work  could  not  be  continued,  and 
the  government  would  not  allow  him  to  take  one  acre  of  land,  and  the 
$200,000,  and  as  much  more  as  hdd  been  expended  in  the  experiment 
would  have  been  lost.  But  if,  from  the  results  of  his  energies,  efforts, 
and  labor,  the  192,000  acres  should  be  raised  from  its  present  value,  to 
or  beyond  the  $200,000  expended,  then  the  work  could  be  continued, 
and  the  192,000  acres,  the  other  Jialf  held  by  the  government,  would 
experience  an  equal  increase  in  value  from  the  same  causes.  Such 
would  be  the  mode  of  proceeding  for  800  miles  through  the  good  or  avail- 
able lands,  or  so  (ar  as  the  5  miles  by  60,  or  192,000  acres,  would  fur- 
nish means  to  construct  the  10  miles  of  road,  the  government  aitvavs 
holding  one-half,  (alternates  miles  by  60,)  of  all  the  lands,  and  also  hold- 
ing the  road  as  security  for  all ;  each  and  every  ten  miles  of  road  being 
always  completed  in  advance  nf  the  sale  of  lands,  and  the  road  with 
the  alternate  aelllements  imparting  benefits  to,  and  enhancing  the  half 
held  by  the  government,  far  exceeding  the  value  of  the  first  sales. 

In  thid  plan,  there  are  avoided  the  great  evils  of  extending  the 
patronage  of  the  government — of  creating  a  gigantic  debt,  or  of  giv- 
ing life  to  a  Corporation  of  dangerous  magnitude.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  work  creates  for  itself  the  "meat  on  which  it  feeds."  Lands,  which 
are  now  100  miles  in  the  interior  of  a  prairie,  are  of  no  comparative 
value,  because  inacessible  to  market ;  but  as  son[i  as  penetrated  by  ihe 
road,  and  broaght  within  five  hours  of  its  terminus,  they  become  at  once 
of  great  value,  and  will  command  prices  superior  to  those,  which  less 
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fertile  soils  on  the  borders  of  western  streams  might  sell  for.  As  the 
favornbie  localities  on  the  natural  avenues  become  crowded  with  settlers, 
the  rare  advantage  offered  by  the  new  avenue,  through  hitherto  untouched 
soil  of  surpassing  richness,  will  be  eagerly  sought  for  ;  and  western  mi- 
gration will  receive  a  new  impulse,  while  the  great  work  will  derive  new 
strength  from  the  population  pressing  on  its  trnck. 

This  proposition  affords,  therefore,  the  most  feasible  mode  of  perfect- 
ing the  stupendous  work,  and  grasping  as  it  were,  with  an  iron  arm,  not 
only  the  natural  wealth  of  those  wonderful  states  springing  upon  the  Pa- 
cific, but  of  nationalising  their  trade  and  creating  a  point  of  attraction 
for  the  commerce  of  Asia,  as  well  as  a  direct  home  market  for  the  pro- 
duce of  our  fisheries,  which,  fur  want  of  such  a  facility,  are  in  danger  of 
being  altogether  denatioiialiaed. 

That  California  is  to  yield,  annually,  a  large  quantity  of  gold  as  a  staple 
production,  is  now  no  longer  problematical.  Almost  (if  not  quite  exhaust- 
less  quantities  of  the  precious  metals)  are  known  to  exist,  and  they  are 
to  reward  the  hardy  toil  of  the  persevering  miner  in  such  increasing 
volume  as  materially  to  aSect  the  currency  of  the  world.  They  are  to 
impart  to  commerce  a  material  accession  of  monied  capital;  and  the  in- 
crease of  this  wealth  must  manifest  itself  in  a  rise  of  prices.  That 
prices  are  always  higher  in  that  country  which  is  the  richest,  is  but  ano- 
ther mode  of  stating  that  money  being  there  more  abundant  is  of  less 
relative  value.  If  the  gold  of  California  is  by  pmrnpt  means  of  com- 
munication poured  into  the  lap  of  the  United  States,  and  gradually  swells 
the  volume  of  the  circulating  coin  as  it  passes  in  new  and  shining  pieces 
from  the  mint  and  its  branches,  a  gradual  increase  in  the  distributive 
wealth  of  the  whole  Union  must  manifest  itself  in  a  rise  in  values,  and 
enhanced  ease  in  the  discharge  of  obligations  and  taxes.  That  a  portion 
of  this  golden  product  will  flow  off  as  a  staple  export  of  the  United  States, 
in  conjunction  with  corn  and  cotton,  for  the  purchase  of  more  desirable 
descriptions  of  wealth,  will  be  both  necessary  and  inevitable.  But  that 
it  should  flow  into  and  through  the  channels  of  internal  commerce  by 
means  of  an  interior  avenue  from  the  mines  to  the  mints  and  merchants, 
is  of  infinite  importance  to  the  general  right  of  participation  in  so  na- 
tional a  product.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  influence  of  the  rail- 
road in  guiding  the  precious  stream  from  the  mines  into  the  heart  of  the 
Union,  will  be  productive  of  more  real  wealth  than  several  times'the  cost 
of  the  work. 

The  road  which  transports  mineral  wealth  and  Asiatic  merchandise 
from  the  borders  of  the  Pacific  to  the  bosom  of  the  great  lakes,  will  re- 
turn in  almost  limitless  quantities  the  swelling  produce  of  the  Mississippi 
valley  to  minister  to  the  wants  of  the  pioneers,  as  well  as  to  the  necessi- 
ties and  growing  demands  of  the  over-populated  countries  of  Asia,  Under 
the  supposition  that  the  appropriation  of  the  proceeds  of  the  lands  to 
the  construction  of  the  road  would  divert  some  2^  to  three  millions  of 
revenue  now  derived  from  that  source  to  the  federal  treasury,  the 
outlay  would  be  judicious  on  the  part  of  the  government  merely  aa  a 
financial  measure,  inasmuch  as  the  influence  of  ihe  road  in  flnding  an 
Asiatic  market  for  the  produce  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  facili- 
tating the  general  exports  of  this  country,  in  return  for  which,  should  the 
system  of  indirect  taxes  be  continued,  the  revenues  from  the  returns  of 
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those  produce  sales  would  more  than  equal  the  present  rereaue  from  the 
lands. 

It  has  been  urged  that  a  railway  of  such  extent  could  not  carry  freight 
in  competition  with  saijing  vessels  to  the  Isthmus,  even  when  tranship- 
ment takes  place  at  Panama.  Now  we  are  to  reflect  thpt  the  China  com- 
merce coming  west  in  the  sphere  of  the  great  circle,  will  always  approach 
the  Western  side  of  the  continent  at  a  puint  near  the  proposed  terminus 
of  the  road;  from  that  point  to  New-York,  via  Panama,  the  distance  is 
in  round  numbers  6,000  miles,  while  the  length  of  the  railroad  in  round 
numbers  is  2,000  miles  to  lake  Michigan,  or  3,000  to  the  Atlantic.  That 
is  to  say,  the  Panama  route  is  an  arc  of  (i,000  miles,  of  which  the  rail- 
road route  is  the  chord.  Now,  in  relation  to  the  comparatife  abilities  of 
rail  cars  and  vesaela,  we  have  one  great  practical  example  worth  myriads 
of  theories.  The  Hudson  river,  running  150  miles  from  Albany  to  New- 
York,  has  facilities  for  steam  freighting  unsurpassed  on  any  water-course 
in  the  world.  Notwithstanding  this,  a  company  of  the  most  sagacious  and 
successful  merchants  of  New-York  have  undertaken  to  compete  with  that 
stream  and  its  advantages,  by  the. construction  of  a  railroad  thrnugh  the 
rocky  border  of  the  river,  at  an  expense  of  probably  812,000,000,  or  onfr 
fifth  of  the  whole  estimated  cost  of  the  Pacific  railroad  on  the  plan  pro 
posed.  Without  saving  one  mile  of  distance,  they  have,  guided  by  their 
own  practical  shrewdness,  entered  into  this  outlay,  depending  solely 
upon t  the  superior  advantages  of  a  railway  over  steam  or  sailing  navi- 
gation, undsr  the  most  favorable  circumstances.  If  this  view  is  true  on 
the  Hudson,  in  how  much  greater  a  degree  must  the  advantages  of  a 
railroad  entirely  in  our  own  country,  manifest  themselves  over  a  sailing 
route  of  triple  distance,  to  be  transhipped  in  a  disturbed,  and  sickly  and 
breign  country,  subject  to  the  adverse  influences  of  hostile  powers  T  For 
all  those  supplies  which  the  great  West  require,  the  facilities  will  be  still 
greater;  as  thus,  under  the  supposition  that  the  road  not  being  built,  the 
China  trade  takes  the  Panama  route,  a  chest  of  tea  comhig  from  China 
will  then  go  6,000  miles  from  the  Pacific  coast  to  New- York,  thence 
1,000  miles  by  inland  freight  for  consumption  in  the  Mississippi  valley, 
making  7,000  miles,- whereas  by  railroad  it  would  come  from  the  Pacific  in 
2,000  miles  to  the  great  valley.  The  same  distance  would  be  enved 
in  the  transport  of  corn  and  other  produce  from  the  West  for  Asiatic 
consumption. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  many  of  the  counter-projects  for  the  guid- 
ance of  the  China  trade  into  other  channels,  have  arisen  from  a  desire  to 
benefit  sections  and  localities,  no  matter  at  what  expense  of  the  genera! 
welfare.  Such  schemes  never  succeed.  The  instinct  of  commerce  is 
unerring  in  finding  out  and  following  the  most  direct  and  cheapest  chan- 
nels. As  infallibly  as  that  the  bee,  when  loaded,  takes  the  shortest  road  to 
the  hive,  so  will  merchandise  in  motion  make  a  "  bee-line"  to  its  desti- 
nation, and  efibrts  to  divert  it,  for  sectional  benefit,  can  only  result  in 
ultimate  loss. 

The  necessity  for  immediate  action  in  the  matter  is  obvious,  when 
we  reflect  that  the  feasibilily  of  the  plan  depends  upon  the  posseR- 
sion  of  the  good  lands  east  of  the  Mississippi.  If  delayed  until  these 
are  occupied  by  settlers,  the  whole  project  becomes  impracticable. 
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A    BTORI   OF   COTTON  UATBBr'b  TIHB. 

True,  Alice  had  not  espected  much  pleaaure  and  little  mirth  rrom  the 
company  that  afternoon,  but  she  had  had  less  than  she  felt  entitled 
tu  expect  Trom  remembrance  of  many  such  assemblages.  She  was  dis- 
appointed :  Mr,  Mather — Cotton  Mather — had  sent  word  that  morning 
that  he  would  take  tea  with  them  that  aflernoon.  It  was  the  cuatom  of 
ministers  in  those  dajs  to  signify  their  intended  calls  or  visita;  and  as 
a  proof  that  it  was,  perhap.^,  more  in  the  character  of  friend  than  n 
"  epiriinal  adviser  in  the  Lord"  that  he  was  moved  to  see  them,  he  ao 
companied  the  declaration  of  his  intention  with  the  announcement,  that 
"  that  aervant  of  good  works,"  Mrs.  Mather,  would  come  also.  So  the 
little  Alice  had  heen  deputed  to  go  round  and  invite  sundry  of  the  elders 
of  the  church — and  then,  too,  as  they  had  not  knowntill  just  before  school- 
time  that  Mr.  Mather  intended  coming,  and  it  took  some  time  to  bid  the 
gueais,  she  was  excused  from  going  to  school ;  and  when  all  were  in- 
vited, she  had  to  rub  the  long  maliogany  company  table,  sod  to  beat 
egg^  for  fresh  cake. 

She  had  been  all  da;  in  high  glee,  and  had  played  many  a  sly,  good- 
natured  trick ;  but  when  three  o'clock  came,  and  all  tlie  ladies  had  ar- 
rived, she  was  BuflSciently  sobered  down ;  and  there  she  sal  on  her  cricket 
as  prim  as  any  of  them,  with  her  narrow  and  long-skirted  lustre  silk 
gown  on,  made  high  in  the  neck,  with  long  sleeves,  her  hair  cropped 
within  an  inch  of  its  life,  and  with  a  knittiug-shealh  at  her  aide,  she  sat 
still,  diligently  knitting  on  one  of  those  interminabte  stockinga,  which 
children  who  have  to  knit  can  only  have  an  idea  of,  in  the  length  and 
breadth  of  their  never-to-be-tinished  state.  Everything  was  as  usual  ; 
there  were  no  bright  dresses  or  gay  ribbons  worn,  by  the  ladies :  every-  ^ 
thing  was  a^d-colored,  long,  and  pinched;  they  spoke  gravely,  and  as 
not  striving  to  he  joyous  or  mirthful.  Indeed  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
veritable  religionidlB  of  that  day  to  depress  the  gaitiea  of  their  natures; 
and,  of  course,  in  such  a  Puritanical  society  as  there  was  necessarily  in 
Boston  at  tbe  time  1  speak  of,  that  depression  was  more  or  less  practised 
by  all,  at  least  when  in  company.  Children  and  kittens  were  allowed 
some  liberties ;  hnt  children,  being  imitative  animals,  were  of  course 
awed  u  hen  with  their  elders. 

Still,  this  afternoon  there  seemed  to  be  less  brightness  about  the  visita- 
tion then  usual — perhaps  all  the  interesting  and  queer  things  had  been 
■aid  or  done  while  Alice  was  out  in  the  kitchen  helping  Martha  to  fry 
griddle  cakes  and  butter  the  short  cakes.  But  there  seemed  to  Alice  as 
if  there  were  some  spell  come  over  the  good  ladies;  little  notice  had  heen 
taken  of  her.  Good  Mrs,  Mason  usually  talked  to  her,  and  asked  her 
hnw  Robert,  her  son,  got  on  in  his  class,  and  if  they  were  good  friends 
as  ever ;  and  promised  her  that  when  she  was  old  enough,  she  might 
marry  him,  if  she  should  ever  want  to:  but  today  Mrs.  Mason  said  never 
a  word  to  her,  excepting,  "  How  do  you  do,  dear  I" 
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Well,  lea  was  over,  and  Alice  was  back  in  the  parlor;  but  things  had 
not  changed  fur  the  better  because  of  iheir  good  cheer :  they  were  busily 
engaged  in  discussing  some  theological  r[Ue8tion,  and  used  wards  sbe  did 
not  understand,  though  Taniiliar  to  her  ear, — she  must  amuse  or  inte- 
rest herself  as  beat  she  might.  First,  she  sat  in  a  high  chair,  aad^ 
resting  the  «nd  of  ber  toes  on  the  floor,  she  looked  at  Mr.  Little- 
ton's small  clothes,  and  wondered  if  be  had  worn  them  all  his  life;  ibr 
she  did  not  remember  of  erer  having  seen  him  wear  any  but  ihtise  with 
the  black  and  the  brown  stripes;  theu  she  wished  Mrs.  Mason  would  be  ., 
kind  enongh  to  talk  to  her.  So,  gathering  courage,  and  softly  pushing 
ber  chair  beside  her,  she  patiently  wailed  to  be  attended  to;  but  the 
good  lady  was  thinking  of  anything  but  little  Alice,  and  wiped  the  cold 
perspiration  of  emotion  from  her  brow  j — intense  religious  aspiration  aud 
inspiration  dwelt  in  her  heart.  No  notice  being  taken  of  her,  she  went 
away;  and  some  remnant  of  the  morning's  dswning  spirit  being  within 
still,  she  thought  that  she  would  see  how  near  she  could  get  to  the  min- 
uter, and  stand  there  unasked,  as  if  she  was  not  afraid  of  him; — so  she 
crept  towards  him,  and  got  very  near,  and  stood  there  without  bis  notic- 
ing her  by  word  or  look  ai  first.  Just  as  she  was  thinking  this  trial  of 
bei  courage  did  not  pay  abundantly,  as  there  was  no  one  to  watch  her, 
she  felt  his  arm  about  her ;  and  he  spoke  to  her,  and  asked  her  about  her 
Sunday-school  progress — at  least  he  asked  her  about  her  laltSabbath- 
Bchool  lesson,  what  it  was — when  sbe  told  him  it  was  about  the  angels 
visiting  Abraham,  when  he  thought  them  to  be  only  common  men.  He 
told  her  there  were  many,  angels  in  the  world  to  gi?e  "good  gifts  to  good 
children,"  but  that  there  were  devils  also,  who  come  to  tempt  them  to 
be  wicked,  and  who  were  very  glad  when  they  were  wicked,  and  some- 
times got  leave  of  God  to  kill  them  for  it; — against  these,  be  told  her  to 
pray,  and  then  he  kissed  her,  and  talked  to  others.  As  he  kept  her  in 
durance,  Alice  ventured  to  look  at  his  signet  ring,  the  token  of  his  being  . 
a  Doctor  of  Divinity,  The  emblem  upon  it  was  a  tree;  and  feeling  her 
twist  it  slightly — oh,  very  slightly — for  the  little  witch  was  almost  beside 
herself  with  her  audacity;  and  involuntarily  casting  his  eye  upon  it,  he 
ejaculated  :  "Oh,  God  !  make  me  a  very  fruitful  tree,  and  help  ine  tq  bring 
forth  seasonable  fruit  continually  j" — then  he  resumed  the  thread  of  his 
subject,  as  if  it  had  not  been  broken. 

Indeed,  it  was  the  custom  of  Cotton  Mather  to  "try  to  derive  improve- 
ment from  all  circumstances  for  himself  and  others ;"  and  though  it  wa* 
always  sincere,  it  did  not  always  manifest  itself  in  the  roost  judicious 
manner.  He  let  no  suggestion  pass  by  him ;  and  many,  which  most  men 
would  never  have  thought  of  turning  to  purposes  of  devotion,  were 
welcome  as  excitemenis  to  devotion  in  his  soul.  Even  the  ordinary 
drudgery  of  the  household,  if  seen  by  him,  were  used  as  excitements; 
if  they  happened  to  be  brewing,  he  would  say,  '■  Lord,  let  us  find  in  a 
glorious  Christ  a  provision  for  our  thirsty  souls."  On  a  washing  day, 
"O  wash  us  thoroughly  from  sin  1 — O  take  our  filthy  garmenis  from  us!" 
These  ejaculations  were  provided  for,  and  used  on  all  occasions.  When 
he  met  a  negro,  for  instance,  he  would  say,  ''  Lord,  wash  that  poor  »oul; 
make  him  while  by  the  washing  ni  thy  Spirit !"  For  a  man  going  by  with- 
out observing  him,  "  Lord,  I  pray  thee  help  that  man  to  take  a  due  no- 
tice of  Christ  I"  'These  instances  might  be  multiplied  to  very  weariness; 
and  so  used  were  all  who  knew  him  to  such  ejaculations,  that  Alice  was 
not  at  all  aatonished  by  the  prayer  the  sight  of  the  ring  caused. 
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The  minister  becoming  soon  engrossed  by  others,  and  the  little  girl 
having  found  some  aueiition  from  one  of  the  Mathers,  and  so  feeling 
favorably  disposed  towards  the  family,  she  nest  went  to  Mrs.  Maiher; 
but  she  wns  talking  in  a  low,  confidential  tone  to  Mr.  Benfield.  Alice 
mu^t  fain  count  the  darns  in  her  close,  Puritanical  cap;  and  she  counted 
seven,  all  Hmall  ones  but  three.  She  wna  thinking  that  Mrs.  Mather 
gave  away  so  much  money,  and  so  many  flannel  ahirts  and  such  tilings, 
that  she  could  be  allowed  lo  wear  as  many  darns  aa  she  (ileaaed — when 
it  occurred  to  her  to  go  to  the  window  and  see  the  passing ;  but  when 
she  got  there  nobody  went  by,  and  there  was  no  brilliant  sunset  for  her 
to  look  at.  It  was  the  time  the  sun  should  set ;  but  it  hid  himself  behind 
great,  far-stretching,  irou-grey  clouds;  so,  perforce,  she  had  to  fall  into 
musing.  Hhving  thought  up  all  school  mailers,  and  it  was  growing 
darker,  she  wondered  if  any  devil  would  ever  try  to  make  her  wicked, 
and  if  so,  how  he  would  look.  She  tried  to  imagine  how  he  would  lixik 
and  what  he  would  say  when  he  asked  God  if  he  might  have  leave  to  kill 
her ;  and  if  God  would  say  "  Yea,  he  might !" 

Then  Alice  began  to  feel  lonesome,  and  it  grew  darker  every  minute  ; 
but  she  did  not  move  from  her  seat,  but  tried  to  forget  her  own  thoughts, 
and  listen.  They  were  talking  of  the  providences  nf  God,  and  then  na- 
turally they  spoke  of  his  judgments.  At  first  she  listened,  as  one  who 
hears  and  does  not  feel,  for  her  thoughts  would  revert  to  th#t  devil ; — at 
last,  her  attention  was  chained,  as  they  told  of  aii  old  backslider  from  the 
church,  who,  being  under  admonition  from  the  church,  declared,  *'  No, 
I  will  burn  before  T  will  turn  !"  and  after  that  he  fell  into  the  fire  and 
was  burned  to  death  I  Another  whs,  that  a  man  who  denied  some  mis- 
chief that  he  done,  swore  a  dreadful  oath,  and  hoped  "  that  God  would 
never  let  him  stir  from  that  place  if  he  did  that  thing  1" — the  words  were 
scarce  out  of  his  mouth  when  he  dropped  down  dead,  and  never  stirred 
from  that  place  more.  These  and  many  similar  were  told  ;  and  there  sat 
Alice,  as  if  of  stone,  hearing  everything,  and  scarce  breathing  ;  not  that 
she  had  not  heard  such  before,  but  she  had  heard  them  without  feeling 
intensely.  At  last.  Cotton  Maiher  added  his  testimony  ;  and  ss  she  heard 
his  deep  tones,  his  slow,  accentuated  utterance,  she  would  have  screamed 
for  relief  could  she  have  done  so.  A  bad  man  had  cursed  that  excel- 
lent man.  Governor  Prince;  the  governor  laid  before  the  transgressor 
the  great  sin  he  had  committed,  and  with  a  grave,  holy,  and  awful  admo- 
nition, besought  him  to  consider  of  that  Scripture,  the  hundred  and  ninth 
Psalm — "As  he  loved  cursing,  b.->  let  it  come  to  him  ;  as  he  delighted  not 
in  blessing,  so  let  it  he  far  from  him  ;  as  he  clothed  himself  with  cursing, 
like  as  with  a  garment,  so-let  it  come  into  his  bowels,  and  like  oil  into 
^is  bones."  Here  Mr,  Mather  paused,  and  then  in  a  lower  tone  of  voice 
still,  he  continued — "  Quickly  after  this,  a  dreadful  cancer  smote  this 
man :  the  cancer  appeared  first  on  his  lip,  and  so  it  eat  away  his  flesh 
and  his  jaw  down  to  his  throat,  where,  with  inexpressible  torments,  it 
killed  him  I 

"  Behold,  O  man,  if  thou  desiresl  life,  keep  thy  tongue  from  evil  !— 
Let  us  pray." 

There  was  a  rustling  of  silks  heard,  and  Alice  knew  that  they  all  rose 
snd  knelt,  though  it  was  so  dnrk  by  this  time  that  she  could  not  see  thero 
distinctly.     Now,  this.time  for  prayer  was  not  an  unaccustomed  thing  to 
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her,  tor  it  was  the  fashioD  in  those  days  for  iuoh  sncini  visits  to  end  at 
dark;  and  if  the  minister  wae  present,  be  always  gave  tha  signal  ii  was 
'  time  to  go,  b;  saying,  "  Let  us  pray ;"  but  to-nighl,  engrossed  by  their 
subject  of  conversation,  the  shades  of  darkness  had  etojen  upon  them 
uoawares,  and  it  was  much  later  than  usual  when  "  Let  us  pray"  was 
uttered.  The  meeting  had  been  unusually  grave  and  solemn,  and  as 
evening  came  on,  everything  was  chillingly  solemn  to  Alice  ;  not  a  sign- 
of  beauty,  even  in  the  sky,  for  her  to  took  up  to  for  relief;  not  a  star ; 
and  on  earth  were  fearful  crimes  and  fearful  judgmental  "Let  us 
pray,"  said  Cotton  Mather,  iu  his  owo  peculiarly  stern  and  impressive 
manner  and  tone.  "O  Lord,  we,  sinnera,  cry  unto  thee  with  hmnhte 
and  bitter  loathsomeness  of  ourselves  ;  before  thee  we  abhor  ourselves; 
we  feel,  we  know  that  we  are  but  worthy  to  be  ihunderatruck  in  dust 
sod  ashes.  We  come  to  thee,  we  fall  down  in  the  dust  wiih  tears  before 
thee;  and  we  ask.  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  do  even  unto  us  miserable  ones? 
We  have  no  goodness  of  our  own  ;  we  are  utterly  vile  and  lost ;  and  I, 
thy  bumble  servant,  would  ask  for  help  for  his  poor  self,  who  art  ap- 
pointed to  minister  unto  this  thy  people.  Known  unto  thee  is  my  insuffi- 
ciency, O  Lord.  1  am  viler  thaa  a  beast,  most  unsavory  salt,  fit  fur  no- 
thing but  the  dunghill;  but  thou,  O  Lord,  canst  strengthen  me  with 
strength  mightier  than  that  of  Samson.  Teach  me  to  warn  thy  flock 
against  the  srafls  of  the  devils  who  watch  for  their  souls.  This  thy  land 
of  New-England,  so  long  given  over  to  devils,  seemeth  still  their  favor- 
ite lurking-place ;  they  use  all  their  arts  to  root  ou  tevery  vestige  of  reli- 
gion, and  go  prowling  about  seeking  whom  they  may  possess.  O 
Lord  1  save  us  from  devils,  from  witches,  from  Quakers,  and  from  wolves 
in  sheep's  clnlhiag;  and  unto  thee,  through  the  Lord  Jesus,  be  all  honor. 
Amen."  Alice,  there  by  the  window,  in  the  gloom  and  darkness,  heard 
them  rise  in  silence,  and  wait  in  silence  for  'he  usual  benediction.  Cot- 
ton Mather  seemed  for  s  few  minutes  to  be  absorbed  in  thought;  and 
when  he  opened  his  mouth,  instead  of  saying,  "  Go  in  peace,"  Alice,  the 
trembling  one,  heard  him  say — "  Yea  1  God  is  terrible  in  his  judgments! 
truly  we  would  say — '  My  flesh,  Lord,  tretnbleth  for  fear  of  ihee,  and  I 
am  afraid  of  thy  judgments,'  Let  us  with  earnest  and  hourly  trembling 
fear  and  be  afraid  of  God's  judgments.  It  is  a  truth  whereof  we  are  very 
sure — the  God  of  truth  has  given  us  assurance  of  it,  that  he  hath  ap- 
pointed a  day  in  which  he  will  judge  the  world  in  righteousness  by  our 
Lord,  wherein  the  quickening  and  wondrous  voice  of  the  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ  will  raise  us  out  of  our  graves ;  a  day  wherein  a  doom  of  ever- 
lasting punishment,  or  of  life  eternal,  will  be  passed  upon  us;  a  day, 
wherein  'we  must  all  appear  before  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ,  that 
every  one  may  receive  such  things  in  the  body  according  to  what  he 
hath  done.'  Let  us  fear  this  terrible  day,  '  knowing  the  terror  of  the 
Lord,  we  persuade  man:'  let  this  knowledge  persuade  men  to  repent  <^ 
the  sins  which  our  Judge  will  else  damn  us  to  endless  confusion  for  I  Ths 
Pagan  Felix  trembled,  and  shall  not  we,  worms  and  vipers,  tremblel 
When  God  was  only  publishing  his  judgments  on  the  burning  moun- 
tain, we  are  told,  bo  terrible  was  the  sight,  that  Moses  said,  *I  ex- 
ceedingly fear  and  quake!'  And  shall  not  we  exceedingly  fear  and 
quake  when  we  think  on  the  day  when  our  Lord  Jesus  will  descend  front 
heaven  in  flaming  fire  to  pour  out  his  judgments T  'And  behold,  the 
Lord  comes  with 'myriads  of  bis  saints  to  execute  judgment  upon  all.' 
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Certain  I  am,  all  this  lower  world  will  be  aarpriaed  with  ao  horrible 
fright  at  that  great  revolution — an  horrible  tempest  wi||  then  be  rained  « 
from  heaTen  npon  this  world;  the  earth  will  shake  and  tremble ;  the 
foundations  of  the  hilla,  also,  will  move  and  be  shaken,  when  our  Lord 
shall  bow  the  heavens,  and  come  down  with  a  devouring  fire  about  bim  1 
So,  then,  let  ub  now  shake  and  tremble  at  the  contemplation  thereof. 
Be  afraid,  lest  we  be  found  among  the  ungodly  that  shall  not  atand  in  the 
judgment; — be  afraid,  lesftiur  judgment,  then,  be  that  of  ibe  devil  and 
his  angels.  Souls  I  be  afraid,  lest  we  be  adjudged  into  the  vengeance  of 
eternal  lire,  even  to  the  fire  of  that  never-ending  vengeance  of  God, 
throughout  everlasting  ages  !  My  friends,  God  be  with  you  1  Amen." 
Alice  heard  the  guests  leave  the  house,  as  if  it  were  a  dream  ;  for 
there,  silting  in  a  chair  by  the  lone  window,  she  was  absorbed  in  thoughts 
which  never  before  so  wholly  possessed  her — thoughts  of  the  ewfuinees 
of  God  and  a  horrible  (ear  of  him  I  This  was  not  the  first,  or  the  hun- 
dredth time,  that  words  like  these 'had  been  heard  by  her;  but  the  time 
seemed  to  have  come  for  the  fire  to  bum  ;  impression  afXer  impression 
had  been  put  in  her  mind,  apparently  without  any  avail,  but  that  waa 
not  BO :  the  fagots  had  been  laid — the  wood  had  become  heated — and 
DOH  the  hour  came  when  a  flame  was  kindled,  which  could  burn  into  a 
fierce  fire.  She  seemed  to  have  bade  good-bye  to  the  old  Alice,  and 
tiow  thought  herself  theobject  of  God'a  wralh — very  vile;  and  thai  God 
appeared  to  her  an  awful  avenger;  and  aorry  am  I  to  say,  the  old  Alice 
never  came  wholly  back  again — that  is  lo  aay,  only  to  visit;  neither  was 
the  change  one  to  be  much  marked,  for  the  other  girls  of  her  own  age 
were  subjected  to  the  same  influences,  and  sooner  or  later  experienced 
(he  same  change,  or  such  like  change.  Her  fear  that  night  was  unlike 
all  other  fear  she  h^  ever  felt  before :  from  such,  ahe  could  go  to  those 
about  her  for  protection  ;  but  now  there  seemed  no  refuge :  all  were  in 
the  power  of  the  same  terrible  God,  liable  to  the  same  awful  vengeance  I 
— there  waa  no  aafety  to  be  found  ;  no  refuge — no  comfort  1  When  the 
guests  had  finally  gone,  and  ahe  was  discovered  with — -'You  there,  child! 
go  to  bed,  Alice !"  she  crept  to  her  room  and  shut  her  door,  and  vrent 
lo  bed,  but  not  to  aleep,  but  to  dwell,  and  dwell  upon  the  crushing  might 
and  power  God  had  ! — to  think  of  the  devil  that  might  get  leave  to  kill 
her ;  to  be  oppressed  with  a  sense  of  her  own  feebieoeBs.  She  did  not 
sleep  ;  no,  nor  question  much  if  all  this  was  true,  really  true.  A  doubt 
crossed  her  mind  as  she  tried  to  find  wherein  she  waa  an  wicked,  deserv- 
ing of  such  horrors — wherein  dear  Mrs.  Mason,  Mr.  Mather,  and  all  of 
them,  had  «o  grievously  sinned.  As  for  heraelf,  she  could  not  recollect 
any  ain  or  wrong-doing  that  she  had  not  bitterly  repented  and  suflered 
intensely  enough  for.  She 'thought  of  the  lime  when  she  stole  some 
money  from  Mrs.  Coleman,  and  Mrs.  Coleman  only  punished  her  by 
talking  aadly  to  her^^nd  weeping  because  of  her  sin ; — she  remembered 
ber  own  agony  of  sorrowful  repentance;  and  since  then,  Mrs.  Coleman 
had  never  by  word,  sign,  or  took,  shown  that  she  remembered  it,  so  de- 
■irons  was  tbe  to  signify  her  perfect  forgiveness.  And  why  should  God 
punish  forever  and  forever?  But  then,  she  thought,  God  and  dear  Mrs. 
Coleman  were  so  very,  very  differeat  I  These  questionings  were  quieted 
by  an  instilled  certainty  of  her  own  wickedness,  and  with  it,  a  fear  of 
God  and  his  judgments — a  fear  that  was  like  a  nightmare  around  her — 
Tery  terrible,  and  not  to  be  escaped  from,  nor  when  daylight  came  eilber ; 
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never  again  to  be  shaken  off  in  this  world  for  many  months  and  weeks 
together !  Thai^night  she  laid  in  her  hopeless,  helpless  fear,  and  heard 
the  great  parlor  dock  strike  twelve — one — two  I  then,  exhausted  and  al- 
most insensible  from  faintness,  she  fell  asleep  ;  and  as  morning  looks  in 
upon  her  pretty  face  as  it  lay  in  its  repose,  let  me  say  a  few  words  about 
Alice,  and  then  leave  her  to  influences  over  which  we  have  no  contrcJ, 
and  not  seek  her  again  until  she  is  clad  in  all  the  graces  of  maiden- 
hood. ♦ 

She  was  the  youngest  daughter  of  "  believers  in  the  faith,"  who  had 
come  to  America  befure  she  was  born.  Here  disasters  befell  them  : 
they  lost  both  money  and  dear  children ;  and  at  last  the  father  died,  and 
then  the  mother,  leaving  their  only  living  child  to  the  adoption  of  her 
friend  Mrs.  Coleman,  who,  having  no  children  of  her  own,  gladly  took 
Alice,  and  loved  her.  Alice  was  not  portionless;  there  was  a  comfort- 
able provision  made  for  house  and  furniture,  should  .she  marry,  and  an 
annuity  for  life  sufficient  to  supply  her  wants  in  dress,  and  have  a  nice 
little  sum  for  expenses  of  (he  day,  and  for  charitable  purposes.  Mrs. 
Coleman  was  a  kind,  loveable  woman,  and  one  not  near  as  austere  and 
bigoted  as  women  of  that  day  and  church  were.  Mr.  Coleman  was  stern 
.  and  uncoFnpromising  in  his  faith,  though  a  kind  man.  With  this  ex- 
pos^ of  Alice's  position,  we  muat  leave  her  awhile. 

•  •  •  •  I  said  that  Alice  bade  ^ood-bye  to  her  former  self,  never 
to  have  (he  old  Alice  come  back  again,  excepting  as  a  visitor,  but  a. 
visitor  who  staid  hours,  days,  and  weeks  with  her,  so  that  the  change 
which  had  come  over  her  was  not  immediately  perceptible  to  those  about 
her ;  and  as  I  said  before,  I  believe  that  almost  all  the  girls  of  that  time 
and  place  went  through  the  same  sobering,  saddening  influences,  which 
subdued  at  least  outwardly  and  in  society  to  preiiy  nearly  the  same  tone 
of  quietness  and  propriety;  so  that  no  one  wondered  when  the  merry, 
laughter-loving,  odd,  queer  little  witch  turned  into  a  demure,  proper 
maiden — one  who  had  joined  the  church — went  to  evening  meetings 
three  limes  a  week  at  the  least,  and  had  a  class  in  Sunday-school ;  one 
wbo  wore  s^d-colored  gowns,  and  a  little,  plain  muslin  csp,  confined  un- 
der the  chin  by  a  narrow,  white  ribbon;  but  her  dress  setoff  her  rounded 
form,  and  her  cap  became  her,  for  it  threw  just  the  cunningest  shade  on 
her  pMe,  delicate  cheek.  Notable,  of  course,  Alice  was  like  all  other 
maideus  of  Boston,  as  it  then  was,  She  sung  scarcely  aught  but  psalms, 
and  danced  only  as  she  rubbed  a  (able;  and  in  all  and  in  everything 
dear  Mrs.  Coleman  watched  her  with  a  mother's  heart,  a  mother's  love; 
she  was  her  pride,  her  love,  her  life.  Fur  Mr.  Coleman,  though  very 
dear,  did  not  meet  her  in  many  choice,  delicate  corners  and  nooks  in  the 
heart,  whers  Alice  did ;  and  day  after  day  the  two  friends  were  as  happy 
as  happy  could  be.  with  their  work — their  reading,  their  friends,  and  the 
sick,  and  the  desolate,  to  be  cheered  by  them. 

Alice  was  now  nineteen ;  and  Mrs.  Coleman  saw  with  gladness  that 
Robert  Mason  still  was  Alice's  shadovr,  and  that  Alice  seemed  never  tn 
regret  the  presence  of  the  shadow.  This,  Mrs.  Mason  rejoiced  in  but 
as  one  who  knew  that  over  the  sky  of  one's  wishes  there  often  came  a 
cloud  no  bigger  ihin  a  man's  hand  at  first,  and  in  the  end  changing 
peace  into  storm ;  in  Robert  she  saw  a  noble,  honorable  young  man, 
well  liked  and  respected  by  all,  and  one,  moreover,  who  would  make 
Alice's  life  more  gladsome,  f(»  Mrs.  CiJeman  wished  tlut  it  might  be 
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more  bo  :  she  did  not  like  to  see  her  cheek  blanch  as  she  talked  of  wrath, 
DOT  like  to  hear  her  dwell  on  the  awruiness  of  God's  power ;  for  as  age 
crept  on  Mrn.  Coleman,  her  nature  grew  more  kindl;  ;  and  she  asked  for 
trust  and  We  rather  than  fear — for  the  smile,  not  ihe  gloomy  thought; 
and  this  gloominess  in  Alice's  epirit  disquieted  her.  Never  had  this 
gloominess  tempted  her  into  aught  harsh  or  unlovely  as  yet ;  nor  had  she 
been  tempted  much  yet;  but  elill  she  wished  that  her  child  was  more 
evenly  gay,  instead  of  more  evenly  sober  and  contemplative  ;  and  she 
noticed,  with  hopefulness,  that  old  Alice,  as  we  called  her  gladsome 
spirit,  caaie  back  ofiener  when  Robert  was  wilh  her;  and  then,  when 
she  heard  their  merry  laughs  ring  out,  the  good  lady  prayed  that  they 
■night  be  given  one  to  the  other,  She  could  pray  for  human  and  earthly 
ties,  knowing  that  they  were  natural,  and  that  they  bless,  ennoble,  and 
occupy  the  heart  and  soul,  and  thai  love  to  man  naturally  ends  in  love 
to  Qod.  Yes,  I  would  ask  for  all :  give  us,  that  we  may  love  and  be 
beloved ! 

One  day — it  was  a  pleasant  day — Alice  was  going  to  a  quilting  party, 
Mrs.  Coleman  thought ;  but  she  was  surprised  to  see  thai,  instead  of 
going  at  the  usual  hour,  Alice  remained  in  her  room.  When  she  came 
in  she  was  dressed  in  her  home  dress,  looked  unusually  grave,  and  some-- 
what  resigned,  and  quietly  took  up  her  sewing.  "  Why,  Alice,  are  you 
not  going  to  Anna  Higginson'sT"  "I  think  not,"  she  said,  with  some 
hesitation ;  "  perhaps  1  had  belter  not.  You  know  I  have  been  out  a 
great  deal  of  late,  and  I  more  than  suspect  it  would  be  wise  for  me  to 
stay  at  home  to-day ;  for  I  find  that  I  am  getting  into  a  habit  of  nonsense 
and  gaiety,  best  suited,  it  may  be,  to  my  carnal  heart,  and  one  which  in 
my  sober  hours  I  mourn  bitterly.  To-day  I  have  been  sorely  tempted  to 
go,  and  I  believe  I  have  resisted  pretty  well ;  for  Anna  is  a  dear,  good 
girl,  but  thoughtless — and  I  fear  far  from  the  right  spirit  in  which  a  sin- 
ner should  walk  in  this  world  ;  when  I  sm  with  her,  we  seem  both  im- 
pelled lo  partake  largely  of  the  evil  of  earth,  and  perhaps  we  bad  best 

avoid  one  the  other " 

Mrs.  Coleman  moved  impatiently,  but  she  had  learned  to  say  the  quiet 
word — so  she  reasoned  with  her  as  to  the  propriety  of  staying  at  home 
that  day — spoke  of  the  duty  of  acquaintanceship,  and  as  Anna  expected 
her,  and  had  reason  to  do  so,  while  Alice  had  no  vnlid  excuse — (hat,  al- 
though, in  so  many  words,  she  had  not  promised  logo,  still,  it  would  be 
more  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  truthfulness  if  she  went.  This, 
of  course,  succeeded,  together  with  the  promptings  of  Alice's  carnal 
heart,  as  she  called  it;  and  Mrs.  Coleman  smiled,  as  she  saw  her  take 
with  her  a  pretty  gold  needle-case  Robert  had  given  to  her. 

Alice  was  late,  though  in  time  to  partake  of  the  good  dinner,  and  to 
eew  busily  all  the  afternoon.  There  were  two  quilts  put  out  in  the  barn, 
and  owing  to  the  aixteeu  fast  sewers,  they  were  taken  from  their  frames 
in  time  for  a  late  tea,  to  which  the  young  gentlemen  were  invited  They 
of  course  contrived  to  be  zealous  in  kind  deeds  that  afternoon,  and  so 
came  early  to  help  thread  needles  and  chalk  iigures.  As  Alice  went  her 
way  lo  Anna  Higginson's,  she  determined  lo  behave  herself  as  a  sojour- 
ner on  earth  should  do.  She  succeeded,  and  so  was  pleased  with  her- 
self; beside,  Anna  did  not  sit  near  her,  but  Robert  Mason  did,  and  when 
it  was  time  to  go  home,  Robert  offered  to  be  her  escort.  It  was  not 
moonlight,  but  the  stars  were  out ;  and  Mrs.  Coleman,  strange  to  say, 
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nerer  woodered  why  she  stayed  »o ;  but  she  lather  fidgeted  about.  One 
glance  al  Alice's  face  told  her  glad  news,  and  pressing  ber  dear  girl's  band, 
witb  a  kiss  and  a  tearful  e;e  she  saw  her  bound  up  to  her  own  room  to 
be  alone  and  dream  over  her  new  happiness.  Tbe  next  day  brought  a 
formal  request  from  Robert  for  Alice ;  and  as  bis  parents  were  away  in 
England,  Mra.  CoIemaQ  desired  tbe  engagement  might  be  held  as  a  aa- 
cred  secret  until  they  should  give  their  sanction — not,  however,  that  they 
ever  doubted  it  would  not  be  given. 

A  week  went  by,  when  Alice  Maid  at  home  one  day  from  church,  be- 
cause Mrs.  Coleman's  head  ached  severely.  The  head-ache  was  but  the 
precuraor  of  heart-aches  for  Alice,  for  the  dear  iady  sickened  and  died. 
Three  weeks  alter  the  announcement  of  the  engagement,  Robert  stood 
beside  the  grave  of  Mrs.  Coleman,  and  heard  Alice's  shriek  of  agony  as 
tbe  clods  fell  heavily  on  the  coffin  lid  ;  more  weeks  went  by,  and  Robert 
strove  to  waken  AHce  from  the  depths  of  woe ;  then  she  grew  more  as 
she  bad  been  wont  to  be,  but  a  new  discovery  had  come  to  deeply  dis- 
tress her.  Robert  and  herselfhad  often  discussed  religious  mattera,  but  as 
those  who  agreed  to  tbe  same  faith,  casually  aud  glaneingly ;  but  now 
that  their  hours  of  such  converse  were  intense  in  earnestness,  she  found 
that  they  were  far  from  being  one.  Then  came  welcome  glad  letters 
from  England, ^aod  now  Robert  prayed  for  openness  of  engagement; 
but  shp  begged  for  it  still  to  be  a  secret — wait  awbile,  for  she  should 
weep  when  the  hand  of  sympathy  was  extended  to  her,  because  then  the 
recent  loss  would  be  brought  too  vividly  to  her  miud — for  who  would 
sympathise  with  her  as  Mrs.  Coleman  could? 

This  was  not  all  the  reason,  and  Robert  scarcely  thought  it  sufficient. 
Alice  had  some  doubts  if  she  should  trust  to  one  who  might  prove  bnt  a 
reed  in  her  religions  life.  She  feared  she  was  tempted  to  evil,  and  at 
last  her  fear  caused  her  to  go  to  Cotton  Mather  for  his  opinion.  With 
trembling  she  knocked  at  the  door  of  his  study,  and.  read  on  the  door 
bis  written  admonition,  "  Be  short."  He  sat  there  in  all  his  awful  ma- 
jesty, and  she  was  tempted  for  a  moment  to  go  away  with  her  errand  all 
uodone,  but  Cotton  Matber's  salutation,  "  Peace  be  with  thee,  daughter 
of  sorrow,"  somewhat  encouraged  her  to  make  bim  her  Father  Confes- 
sor, for  her  heart  whispered  ber  be  wonld  conneel  her  not  to  desert  her 
love,  bnt  try  to  snatch  the  burning  brand  from  the  fire,  though  her  reason 
doubted  as  to  its  possibility. 

So  she  told  him  all ;  and  Cotton  Hather  did  not  deliberate  an  instant, 
though  he  heard  her  very  patiently,  as  he  played  with  his  Bpectacle.s  all 
the  time  as  she  pictured  her  position  ;  and  so  bent  were  his  eyes  down  npoa 
them,  she  did  not  see  any  expression  erf"  bis  thought  or  his  face;  she 
started  when  she  heard  him  almost  angrily  ask,  "  Do  you  belong  to  the 
Church  and  profess  to  serve  God?  Then  remember  that  Ananias  and 
Saphira  brought  part  of  their  goods  and  gave  them  to  the  Lord — they 
brought  yart  of  iheir  goods.  You  cannot  serve  God  and  Mamman;  the 
Lord  and  the  devil  are  two  separate  masterg.  You  cannot  consort  with 
angels  and  with  infidel  heretics ;  the  lamh  should  not  go  of  her  own  accord 
into  the  wolves'  home.  As  you  hope  for  salvation  aud  fear  God's  wralh, 
wed  not  thi»  man  ;  he  may  seem  good,  but  is  without  any  saving  taith,  and 
without  faith  ye  are  but  the  tools  of  the  devil, — Let  us  pray." 
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ElfiNING  1  KITIIOt 
ACOMEDY  IN    FIVE    ACTS. 

ACT   II.     {Concludtd.) 

fet.    Vansittakt  and  DuPKKU.    (j!M«rOui 
Sabttationi  exchanged.) 

Old  H.     W«ll,  VaDrittart,  are  all  tbew  papers  ready  7 

V.  Y«t,  air.  Hare  is  md  assignmenC  of  the  abip,  daplicata  eopf .  l*** 
kdeed  the  original  at  the  Cuatom-houw. 

O.  H.    Very  well. 

y.  And  here  is  the  policy' of  insuraDce,  dnlj  assigned;  aod  an  assign  meat  of 
tiie  cargo,  and  policy  oa  chat.  I  believe  it  u  all  regular.  Aod  hero  is  Mr. 
Duperu's  own  bond,  to  which  these  are  collateral.  You  don't  otteo  make  a 
safer  loan.  Mr.  Hollybuah. 

O.  ft-  Wnll,  givp  me  the  papers.  I'll  eiamioe  them  at  once,  and  I've 
bronght  a  check  for  the  tauney.  ( J'aicu  the  papert,  and  liU  down  at  a  ndt- 
tabU  to  look  thtm  over.) 

J.  H.  This  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Dupeni,  to  have  been  a  remarkably  weD 
planoed  voyage. 

D.  Ves,  sir;  it  was  so.  It haa proved  longer  than  theownen  espect«d,  aod 
they  ivant  [his  money  on  that  account.  ' 

/.  H.     Then  you  are  not  the  owner  yonrself  J 

D.  I  have  no  interest  beyond  my  comniisgjons,  though  the  whole  stands  in 
my  name. 

J.  H.     Tau  do  not  wish  to  name  yonr  principals? 

D.    No.    I  am  not  nt  liberty. 

J.  H.     Has  the  ship  been  heard  from  T 

D.  Oh,  yes,  from  Calcatta ;  and  the  captain  remitted  money,  and  proDiiaed 
to  write  again  and  remit  more.  We  waitnd  for  that  till  the  last  moment, 
which  caused  our  wanting  thi;<  mon^.j  so  urgently. 

/.  H.     The  Toyago  bad  answered  your  eipectatioDB,  so  far? 

D.     Abnndantly. 

(Old  H.  comet  foTvard.) 

O.H.    It  is  all  right.    {Giva'D.  the  check.) 

D.     Thank  you.  sir.     {Going  ) 

J.  H.     I'll  walk  with  you.     [Exeunt  3.  H.  an<*D. 

O-  H.  VnnsiMurt,  give^e  those  building  contracts.  I  want  to  read  them 
again.  Anil  T  want  to  ask  you  a  question,  which,  perhaps,  you  cannot  anawer 
wilhonl  Tiulaling  professional  conSdunce.     If  so,  say  nothing. 

V.     Very  well,  sir. 

O.  H,    Are  Rupert  Hay  and  John  Hartington  borrowers  of  money  T 

V.     They  are  not  known  to  be  so,  sir. 

O.  H.  No — not  poblicly.  And  what  you  rony  have  prirate  knowledge  of, 
that  I  can't  ask  you.     It  in  a  good  answer,  but  it  leaves  me  my  suspicioiM. 

[Ent. 

V.  Keen  old  fos.  How  did  he  smell  out  tbatl  But  if  he  auspects  th* 
troth,  it  will  rather  raise  than  lower  his  opinion  of  them.      [Setne  clotet. 
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Sgkhk  IV.— EUi'a  Rxm.     Hat,  EURTin«TOEt  and  DvrERn. 

Hay.     Well,  ao  far  M  good.     Thii  money  will  keep  na  on  till  April. 

H'n.  Yea,  and  before  April  the  ahip  will  be  bare.  Tbe  old  mail  looked 
prettj  close  to  she  operattoo  before  he  would  mk  bia  money  od  it. 

Hoy.     No  great  risk.     He  bs*  Dupwru's  bond.  * 

D.  Yea,  but  he  is  oot  a  man  to  depend  on  any  personal  security.  He  cao- 
vaased  tbe  whole  tbing  from  end  to  end.  If  yon  had  any  doubts  of  Ihe  voyage 
being  well  laid  oat,  I  think  yon  may  now  diemias  tbem.  He  says  it  is  all  right, 
and  be  koowa. 

H'n.     YDa,esplBiDed  ererytbing  tben  T 

D.  Yea,  t'ully<  as  to  this  voyage.  Bat  I  did  not  tbink  it  necessary  to  go 
into  details  about  the  brig,  and  t  only  menCioDed  ber  haviag  been  sold  at  Rio, 
and  her  proceeds  ahipped  in  the  Maypole.  I  told  him  that  to  acconot  for  tbe 
Maypole's  detention. 

S'n.     That  is  simple  enongh.  i 

D.  Ye*,  but  it  aeemed  to  puEsle  him.  He  asked  a  great  many  questioDt 
aboat  it,  and  oTidently  thought  the  brig  had  been  sold  for  a  slurer. 

Hay.     You  ougbt  to  hsTs  denied  that  diRtinctly. 

D.  So  I  would  if  ha  bad  charged  it  distinctly.  But  he  did  not.  I  only 
guessed  bis  SDspicions,  and  of  coarse  could  not  bring  up  thst  idua  myeelf- 

ITn.  No ;  1  don't  see  bow  you  could.  (Enter  FatuiUaTt.)  Well,  Van- 
dttart,  this  seems  to  make  all  right  for  the  presenL 

F.  Yes,  but  I'll  tall  yon  sonrothiug  odd.  Old  HoUybusb  suspects  yon  twe 
of  being  the  partners  with  Duperu  in  this  euterprisa. 

Hay.     How  can  that  be  ? 

V.  The  devil  knows.  Bat  after  Dupeni  was  gone  be  put  the  qaeation  to 
me  almost  in  plain  terms, 

fl'n.     How  almost  I — and  not  quite  T 

y.  Why  yon  know  be  contd  not  aak  me  in  a  professional  mi^er  where  I 
bad  names  to  keep  secret,  what  those  Demea  were.  So  he  asked  in  geaeivl 
terms,  whether  you  and  Hay  were  burowera  of  money  T 

Ilay.     What  did  you  say  I 

F.  That  yon  were  not  known  as  such.  He  did  not  press  me  furtber,  bat 
I  aaw  he  was  convinced  he  was  right. 

H'n.    Well,  if  the  voyage  turi^  out  as  it  looks  now,  he  won't  tbink  die 

V.  If  I  know  him,  he  will  think  tbe  better  of  yoD,  even  if  the  voyage  sbonld 
ruin  you.  He  is  not  sordid,  but  he  has  a  borror  of  a  yonog  men  who  doea 
notbiag.  I  fully  believe,  that  if  be  were  certain  you  had  planned  this  voyage, 
yon  would  have  no  more  trouble  from  hia  opposition. 

H'n.  Well,  I  won't  trust  to  that.  When  we  are  sure  of  success  1  am 
willing  to  tell  him,  but  not  a  moment  sooner. 

D.  And  when  you  do  tell  hlin,  you  will  have  to  clear  up  that  little  mat- 
ter about  the  alave  trade,  I  can  tell  you.       He  is  afurions  auti'slavery  man. 

H'n.  Oh,  that  will  be  eaav  enongh.  By  the  way,  Duperu,  when  ahall  we 
bear  from  those  English  bills  f 

D.    By  next  steamer. 

H'n,    It  would  be  a  bad  joke  if  ibey  should  not  be  paid- 

D.  Yes ;  I  paid  onr  December  notes  with  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  those 
bills.  It  would  take  all  old  Hollybosb's  money  to  refnnd  that,  and  we  cooldnt 
get  through  March  at  all. 

Hay.     But  you  don't  think  there  is  any  danger  ? 

D,  No.  Msttara  are  bad  in  JBogland,  but  I  think  those  bills  are  safe  enough. 
Ebe  T  would  not  have  sold  them.     Uood  morning.      [ExU. 

Hay.  Vansittart,  draw  a  chair.  Fat  your  feet  upon  tbe  mantelpiece,  and 
call  for  brandy  and  cigara.    My  mind  is  much  relieved,  and  I  feel  inclined  to  b«  ' 
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F.  Thank  yon,  (m1(  fioim-)  Bot  I  Deitb«r  driok  Dorunoke-and  beaidw,  700 
would  quit  me  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  from  dow,  to  be  off  to  tho  hou«e  od  tba 

Hay.  It  is  veij  odd  about  Mn.  Campion's  partj.  Hartingbxi  and  I  wera 
certainly  iavited  Tarbally,  and  I  know  the  aotaa  were  all  writtaa  for  a  boat  of 
peopJe,  and  now  it's  all  up.     She  says  her  aunt  is  dead. 

y.  Yes,  but  Glumly  knew  bar  aunt,  and  be  laya  abe  died  a  fortnight  ago, 
•ome where  ia  Maryland. 

H'n.    Ill  uewB  traTela  alow,  it  appears. 

y.  Glumlv  says  they  left  tbe  tetter  ia  tlie  post  office  till  thay  wanted  it. 
Bnt  what  did  tbey  want  it  for  7  They  certnialy  meant  to  give  a  party,  and 
aoneth IDE  must  hnve  happened  thire  more  than  wa  know  of. 

Hay.    If  you  quote  Qlumly  again,  you  will  give  Hartiogton  the  hydrophobia. 

V.     Eh— how  is  that  I 

Hay.     They  are  rirala,  I  beliere,  and  Hartingtou  ia  very  jealous. 

F.  Ob.  for  that  matter,  he  is  your  rival,  alio.  *1  have  received  his  declara- 
tion in  due  form,  for  either  of  the  Indies  that  may  ba  dispoaable. 

Hn.  Well,  if  he  don't  ancceed  through  you,  I  anppoM  he  will  print  it  next 
in  bis  d — d  newspaper. 

y.     Yes,  or  in  his  d — d  magazine. 

Hrt.  To  be  followed  up  afterwardi  with  lampoons  when  he  finds  he  can't 
■ucceed. 

y.     Ym,  or  a  demand  of  black  mail  for  his  forbearance. 

H'n.  Oh.  no  ;  give  the  devil  his  due.  1  have  a  great  contempt  forGIomlj, 
bnt  I  don't  believe  he  ia  assassin  enough  to  levy  black  mail. 

y.  Well,  I  rather  like  the  fellow.  But  I  hfllieve  it  will'go  rather  hard  with 
Um  when  the  devil  gets  hii  due.     Good  eveniuf!. 

Hay  Sc  H'n.     We'll  walk  with  yon.     [£i«inL 

Scntx  V. — Old  Hoiltbdsh's  fumte.    Ow  H.  and  Jacob. 

0.  H.  No,  no,  Jacob,  that's  all  nonsense.  He  had  no  more  idea  of  Quandao 
(tuck  than  I  iMve  of  poetry.'  He  invented  that  whole  story,  to  get  an  excuse 
for  calling  here. 

J.  H.    To  what  end  1 

O.  H.  For  the  very  purpose  of  telling  me  this  mutter  abont  Hay  and  Har- 
tington.  He  contrived  to  bring  it  in,  as  it  were,  aci^iden tally,  bnt  be  did  not  do 
that  well,  and  as  for  his  not  mentioning  the  anmes,  be  knew  I  wriuld  guess  at 
them,  and  would  inquire,  and  so  the  thing  would  come  out. 

/.  H.  May  be  ao ;  bat  I  don't  think  it.  How  should  be  know  that  yon  took 
any  interest  in  their  affairs  T 

O.H.  Bah!  does  not  all  thetowarsmarktheirattentina  to  thegirlsT  Ther* 
■re  mmora  very  often  without  foundation,  bnt  I  believe  there  never  ia  foundation 
without  a  mmor. 

J.  H-     Well,  well,  Robert,  suppose  it  is  so,  what  Iben  ? 

O.  H.  Why,  then,  Jacob,  I'll  pat  a  stop  to  atteutinoa  and  rumors  and  all 
together. 

J.  H.     That  is  pretty  severe. 

O.  H.  Not  at  all.  it  ia  but  justice  to  my  daughters ;  a  reasonable  care  to  sare 
them  from  being  the  wives  of  debtors.  A  man  in  debt,  habitually,  hopelessly 
m  debt,  is  the  moat  unhappy  creature  in  the  world  but  one,  and  diat  one  is, 

J.  H.     Do  you  intend  to  act  on  what  you  know,  or  wait  for  fiirther  evidence  ! 

O.  H.     I  shall  wait  a  little,  and  consider  what  I  have  to  do.     But,  Jacob,  do 

yon  not  interfere.  Give  no  hints  to  anybody  of  what  I  hava  said  to  you,  ueilher 

BOW,  nor  at  any  time.  > 

J.  B.     I  shall  not,  brother. 

{Enter  CHAKLOTTa  and  Makt.) 
O.     Oh,  uncle  Jacob,  give  yon  joy. 
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M.    Give  jan  joj,  with  all  idt' heart.     Mioy  tlnnka  for  A»Daw«atit  you're 

J  H     Ofa,  you  butsejt,  jonr  father  haa  betrejed  ma,  hu  ho  T 

C.  Vm,  it  wsa  too  good  oens  to  kenp  quist.     We  ire  qnite  d«lighted< 

J,   H.   Somm  I,  dear  girU.  aod  Dot  without  good  reaaoD. 

O.  H.     And  so  am  I,  upon  the  whole.    But  yoor  brida  bu  one  fanh. 

3.  H.     She  is  too  Touog. 

O.  H.     Yes. 

/.  ff.     No;  it  is  my  fnolt.     I  am  too  old.    Five  jaan  too  old,  Mactlj. 

C.     How— five  year*  7 

J.  y.  Yea,  there  is  fifteen  years  dilFerence,  aod  I  think,  eoMidoring  what 
maa'a  iotellect  ia,  and  whHt  woman's  ia,  the  mao  cannot  keep  hit  due  ad'antag* 
\a  tb«  married  state  unless  he  has  ten  years  the  start. 

C     Canaot  goTern  hii  wife  T 

/.  H.     No. 

Af.  And  how  will  the  eitra  frte  years  aflect  that  7  Will  diey  make  it  etuiar 
9r  harder  I 

J.  H.  Ah,  Mary,  yon  lonst  judge  that  by  the  erent.  Or  iodeed,  perhapt, 
joa  can  tell  me  how  that  will  be;  for  I  am  aore  yoa  know  Minetta  now  moch 
better  than  I  do. 

M.     What,  after  so  long  a  coortsbip  ? 

J.  H.  Longer  than  yon  think,  Misa  Malapert.  Bnt  aeriously,  1  ray  that 
every  mao  that  marries,  and  every  woinan.  marriea  a  atranger.  The  whole 
character  remains  to  be  diecovered.  Men  know  each  other,  and  so  do  women, 
but  as  society  ia  constituted,  each  sex  ia  perfect  free  masonry  kept  secret  from 
the  other. 

M.    So  yoa  are  ciot  acquainted  with  Minetta,  that  ia,  the  real  Minetta  T 

J.  H.  No ;  and  before  I  come  to  tt,  probabty  I  shall  make  acquaintance 
■m'VCa  a  hundred  Minettaa,  each  one  unlike  all  the  otbera. 

Af.     PecliDg  off  succeBsivelj.  like  the  grave-digger's  jackets  in  Hamlet. 

J.  R.  Yes;  but  with  this  advantage,  that  it  will  depend  on  ma  in  ao me 
measure  which  one  shall  be  fixed  and  become  permanont. 

C.     Do  you  think  you  can  make  your  wife  what  you  please? 

J.  H.  By  no  means.  I  caa  make  nothing  of  her  that  she  has  not  tMtnniDy 
the  matenal  for.  But  I  can  make  the  best  of  her  material  if  I  am  myself  what 
I  onght  to  be. 

O-  H.    So  if  matters  go  wrong,  yoa  mean  to  lake  a  large  share  of  the  blam«  T 

J.  H.     Certainly. 

C.     A  gallant  reaolutioii. 

{Enter  Hat  and  Hartihotoit.  Salutaliotu  txckangsd.  Old  Holltbcsh 
takes  a  book  and  tiU  dtnen  at  a  ride-table,  l>ul  obieming  lehat  patsei.  Hat 
nit  down  by  Mart,  arid  Hartidoton  iaka  hit  place  bekaid  C's  cfcotr, 
itanding  so  as  ntarly  to/me  the  otkert.) 

M.     Where  have  you  been  lately,  Mr.  Hay  T 

Hay.  Why,  yoa  ought  to  know.  I  have  reported  myself  here  every  day. 
Yon  forget  all  l  say  when  I  am  gone,  perhapa. 

M.  Oh,  DO  I  but  the  rest  of  your  time?  Mr.Hartington  sayl,  he  sees  rery 
little  of  you  now-a-day«. 

Hay.     Shall  I  give  an  account  of  myself,  Hartingtoa  ? 

ffn,     1  don't  see  how  yon  can  help, it. 

JEfay.     Miss  Charlotte,  do  you  require  the  same  from  him,  too  1 

C.     Yes ;  ao  far  aa  I  have  authori^. 

Hay.  Well,  I'll  apeak  for  both.  We  have  been  very  diligent,  good  boys; 
we  have  minded  our  own  buwaeaa,  and  kept  within  doors  when  we  had  no  reft- 
•OD  to  be  oni. 

C     It  ia  very  satisfactory. 

Af.     Yea ;  but  one  phrase  I  don't  understand.    Pray,  what  i>  ywu  «wb 
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Hay.    Shall  I  t»H  it,  Hirtlngtont 

H'n      Tell  what  you  tbiiik  proper. 

Hay.  Well  now,  ladies,  don't  you  koow  what  ■  geotlenMii  means  bj  at- 
leiidiD);  t<j  his  busioua  I 

C.     Not  precisely. 

Hay.  BoTToniag  money.  {Harlinglon  makei  him  a  sign  of  disapproval. 
Old  HoUybusk  lookt  at  Jacob,  and  make*  a  significanl  gesLure,  a»d  e:cil.) 

APR.  Spsak  for  younelf,  Rupert.  1  declioe  to  be  aa«ociated  nitb  that  idea 
«r  busineta. 

Mary  (looking  eametlly  at  Hay,  and  tptakittg  tlovly  and  pobtttdly.)   A^d- 

Hay.  Mercy  on  us,  llaking  a  Jioe-frane  piece  out  of  kit  pocktL]  What 
'■hall  J  do  with  this  uTtlortDnate  five-iranc  piece  i 

Har.     la  it  a  borroned  one! 

Hay.  Yes.  T  borrowed  it  of  Glumly  to  pay  my  way  in  the  omnibus.  Bat 
I  bad  no  idea  what  it  would  lead  to.  (Th  Mary  )  Dear  lady,  do  oot  lake  up 
■ach  a  thing  to  serlonaly.  I  am  quite  of  your  miad,  or  of  anybody's  miod  that 
hates  the  whole  system  of  borrowing. 

M.  Well,  well,  and  now,  j;eatlemen,  you  must  Iravb  us  for  bd  hour,  sad  thea 
«ome  back  and  escort  us  to  Mrs,  Campioa's. — Uocte  Jacob  will  do  doubt  joio  the 
party. 

ffn.  Oh,  by  the  Way,  what  is  this  about,  Mrs.  Campion  a  ball  1  It  is  very 
«ddly  put  off. 

C.     The  death  of  her  aant.  you  know. 

Hay,     That's  all  fudge.     Her  aunt  died  before  the  ball  was  aoDOUnced. 

M.  Well,  well,  ask  Uacl«  Jacob.  He  is  authentic  oowfortha  news  froa 
Jdrs.  CammnD*!. 

Hay.    Indeed ! — I'm  very  happy  to  hear  it.    He  can  speak  officially,  thea  T 

M.     Yes.  quite  so. 

Hay.     May  we  offer  yon  any  congratnlatioos,  Mr.  Hollybush  I 

J,  H.     Yes,  Hs  many  iia  you  will. 

Hn.  I  am  sincerely  glsd  to  hear  it.  I  congratulate  yon  with  all  my  heart. 
f  baTB  long  wished  to  see  that  arrangemeDt  come  about,  trom  a  siDcere  regard 
for  both  parties. 

J.  H.  Maoy  thanks.  But  please  keep  secret  till  I  tell  yon  the  contrary. 
It  is  the  lady's  wish. 

Hay.     We  shall  obey  hor. 

C.  I  don't  know  anything  1  wouldn't  hare  done,  short  of  abaoluto  matcb- 
makiug,  to  get  UdcIo  Jacob  to  marry  Minetta.     But  it  happens  without  my 

M.     Well  well,  let's  go  dress. — In  an  hour,  cavaliers. 

(Exeunt  all  but  Jacob. — Rt-enUr.OLit  Holltidsb.) 

O.  H.     Did  yon  mark  that  conTersalion  T 

J.  H.     Yes,  bnt  I  thought  nothing  of  it. 

0.  H.  It  was  not  much  by  itself,  but  putting  it  to  the  other  mattsra,  it  wsa 
proof  poaiti*e. 

J  H.    How  Ml  T 

O.  H.  Wliy,  Olumly's  story  first,  then  Vsnsittsrt's  evasive  denial,  and  now 
Hay's  sayiag  that  they  had  been  borrowing  money,  and  Hartiogton  starting  and 
^Dg  him  a  sign  to  be  cautious — all  my  doubts  were  removed. 

J.H.    Doubts  of  what? 

O.  H.  That  these  yonng  men  ara  running  into  debt.  Idio,  and  ruaniiig  in 
debt.     They  are  not  the  Bou-in-law  for  roe. 

J.  S.    Well,  brother,  yra  are  apt  to  have  yonr  owo  way.    But  I  think  yon 
■re  building  pret^  confidently  on  evidence  merely  circumstantial- 
'  O.  H.    Circumstantial  evidence  !    I  like  that.    As  if  any  other  was  nordi 
baviae. 

J.  H,    Positive  testimony  goes  for  nothing,  then. 
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O.  H.  Ves,  if  Dot  eoDfirraed  \>j  circa  rat  tHDcei.  Do  jou  siippo^e  if  a  dozeii 
Olamlys  hud  sworn  to  me  that  those  young  imD  wero  uopriDcipled  BpeodthriAa 
I  wonld  have  believed  it?  No.  I  should  hsre  conaidered  it  merely  a  caie  for 
ioquiiy.  But  when  h  doxco  circunAtHiicsB  point  to  the  aame  fact,  ah,  tkM  m 
different  \  that  cannot  be  counterfeited. 

/  H.    It's  the  old  argunient  we  have  tallied  ,over  so  often. 

O.  H-  Yea,  but  I  heiird  a  atory  the  olher  day  I  want  to  tell  yon.  A  malt 
WBB  tried  for  his  life,  •omewbere  West,  I've  forgotten  ;  well,  three  witneaaea 
•iVore  to  have  Keen  him  commit  a  murder.  They  were  good,  legal  witneesea; 
Iheircharaetera  could  not  be  made  autinfHnioiia;  tlieiratorj  WBllbDngtogether. 
The  evidence  was  poaitiie  and  clear.     You  wonld  have  hanged  him,  would  yov 

J.  H.     Perhaps  so. 

O.  H.  Well, 'the  prisoner  kept  quiet  till  the  can  was  well  before  the  court, 
and  then  he  pnKJtlced,  not  a  witness,  for  he  said  nothing,  but  aa  a  nuin,  whoao 
preaeoce  was  a  circuinatance.     It  waa  the  murdered  man,  8li*e  and  weD. 

J.  H.     Oh,  bat  that  is  a  made  up  story. 

O.  H.     it  illustrates  my  argument  all  the  sam?. 

/.  H.  And  the  application  to  Hay  and  Hanington,  I  anppose,  is  that  they 
must  produce  the  money  they  haven't  borrowed,  to  frove  to  you  they  hayeut 
borrowed  it. 

O.  H.  Nonaense,  Jacob.  The  application  -ia,  that  there  are  cases  where 
circumstantial  evidence  ia  irresistjble — where  positive  evidence  goes  down  befiinr 
it  and  pasaes  for  nothing.  And  such  a  case  is  this  of  the  borrowing.  I  bats 
arrived  at  n  certainty  and  alial)  act  upon  it. 

J.  H.  Very  well,  brother.  I  shall  be  carefal  not  to  meddle  in  a  matter 
which  is  by  right  your  affair  only.  What  I  may  think  about  it,  I'll  tell  yoo 
when  you  ask  me.     Good  day.     {Exit. 

O.  H.     That  will  not  be  till  my  measurea  are  taken. 


C     Do  yon  put  on  mourning  for  jour  aunt,  Mrs.  Campion  7 
Mrt.  C.     No.  dear.     We  knew  her  very  little — there  never  we*  any  fat&iliar 
intercourse  between  the   families.     In  fact,   aa  1o   any  deep  feeling  about  her 
death,   I   have  very   many  mere  acquaintances  wbose  loss  would  grieve  me 

ffay.  1  care  nothing  (or  relatiousbip,  where  the  connection  ia  not  animated 
t^  frieodlr  intimacy. 

Mrs.  C-  Nor  I.  On  the  whole,  in  our  country,  couainships  are  a  nnJMnce. 
They  are  a  standing  obligation  on  one  to  love  certain  persons  whether  one  liket 
them  or  not. 

C.  1  suppose  it  is  the  same  in  all  countries.  But  I  like  all  my  coasins  very 
well. 

Ifft.     No  doubt.     But  suppose  you  were  to  hear  of  a  tribe  of  new  ones. 

C.    I  should  be  very  much  alarmed. 

^n.  Certainly,  till  you  had  seen  them  and  found  tfaey  were  alt  right.  And 
that  is  not  always  everybody's  good  fortune. 

Hay.  Well,  it  is  not  minej  But  I  don't  allow  it  to  be  my  misfortane  neither. 
I  treat  a  relative  belter  than  a  mere  acquaintance  if  I  like  him,  and  wone  if  I 
don't  like  him. 

M.     When  did  yon  hear  of  your  annt's  death,  Mrs.  Campion. 

Mn.  C.  Why,  to  tell  the  truth,  some  days  before  we  pntolTche  ball.  Wa 
had  spoken  of  giving  one.  Wg  felt  committed,  and  thought  we  would  goon, 
and  actually  wrote  our  notes,  and  then  thought  it  wouldn't  do,  and  bnmt 
tbem. 

Jtf.    She  lived'in  Maryland,  did  ahe  not? 
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Mr*.  C.     Tm.     We  BcvcBtj  knew  bar  at  all. 

Hay      'Twould  faave  beeo  the  sama  Utaag  if  she  bad  liTed  in  rb«  Boweiy. 

Mr*.  C.  Or  in  the  Fifth  Avonae,  uoleas  ne  had  happened  to  like  her. 
Doa't  b«  severe  upoD  1117  nuot,  ibe  maj  have  been  rd  angel. 

J.  H.  So  abe  may.  There  is  circumflantia)  eTJdenue  that  (Dch  tbbga  an 
possible  in  yonr  famil; — (looking  at  Minella.) 

Affn.     Tbat  ia  gallantly  said. 

Mary.    Ar»  jiou  going  on  in  that  vein.  Uncle  Jacob. 

J.  H.    What  da  yon  mean,  Miaa  MiacbJef? 

Mary.  Only  (bat  we  will  leave  you.  Come  aialer,  come  gentlemeD. — {To 
Bm  and  ffw.) 

Mrs.  C.     On,  don't  leave  ua  yet 

C.     Yet.     We  have  call*  to  make.     Good  momlng. 

[  Exeunt  C,  M..  Hay  S-  ITn. 

Mr*.  C.  Well.  I'll  go  look  after  my  bouie keeping.  You'll  aUy  to  diuoer, 
Mr.  HoUybnsb. 

J.  H.    With  pleaaure.  madam.     [Exit  Mr*.  C. 

J.  H.    Minelta,  liaten  to  me.     There  ia  gobg  to  be  troi^le  yonder. 

Min.    Where  T 

J.  H.  At  my  brolher'a.  Thegs  yoang  people  do  not  know  it,  nor  have  they 
any  reeaon  to  expect  iL  But  Robert  ia  in  one  of  bia  apaama,  and  he  ia  going  to 
break  off  both  matchea. 

Jtfin.    Oh  heBTena !— for  what  reason  1 

J.  H.     For  no  aufficieot  reason,  to  my  thinking. 

Mm.     Bat,  dear  Mr.  Hollybnah,  tell  me  what  ia  the  matter. 

J.  H.  I  cannot,  Minetta ;  I  have  promised  not  to  tell  anybody.  That  I  have 
(Hvmised  Robert ;  and  I  have  promiaed  myself  that  I  will  not  muddle  in  tb* 
mAiter  in  any  way. 

Min.  It's  very  aeltiah  of  yon — two  dear  friends — fonr  indeed.  Yoorniecci 
too — all  their  happineas  for  life  crashed  for  a  caprice,  and  yon  won't  raise  a  hand 
to  prevent  it. 

/.  H.  Dear  Minetta,  shall  I  raise  niy  hands  to  do'good,  when  I  know  tbe 
•fTort  will  do  mischief  T     Yon  do  not  know  my  brother. 

Jtfin.  I  know  be  is  a  kind  father  and  a  clear-hended,  aenaible  man.  He  ia 
under  some  inislake,  and  nobody  so  fit  to  set  him  right  as  you.  But  tall  me, 
what  is  tbe  matter? 

J.  H.     What !  when  I  have  promised  not  to  tell  1 

Min.     That  promise  does  not  extend  to  me. 

J.  H.  Ah,  Minetta,  you  !  you  1  who  have  to  trust  ao  much  to  my  promiaea. 
ia  you  teach  me  to  trifle  with  them. 

Min.  It's  true,  it's  true,  I  ought  not  to  ask  it  «f  you.  But,  my  heavens ! 
what  can  be  done  ?  Surely  yon  can  apeak  a  word  to  your  brother,  to  your  own 
brother. — ( Weep*.) 

J.  H.  I  will  do  all  I  can,  but  you  must  let  me  judge  what  tbat  may  be. — 
(Taking  htr  hand.)  Do  not  weep,  but  take  courage.  I  cannot  set  Robert 
right,  at  least  not  now.  But  he  may  get  more  light,  or  I  may  lead  him  to  it 
with  a  little  palieuce  and  judgment. 

Min.     Poor  Charlotte — poor  Mary.     But  you  think  you  can  do  something  7 

/.  H.  I  will  not  interfere,  unless  I  see  a  certainty  of  doing  some  good. — 
When  that  appears,  I  will. 

JIftn.  Well,  then,  I  will  do  what  liea  in  my  power  to  ^ve  yon  an  Induce- 
ment to  find  that  certainty.  The  day  of  my  wedding  shall  be  the  day  of  tbeir's, 
ftnd  the  same  hour  and  place.  You  have  urged  me  to  6s  it.  Now  I  hope  yoa 
■re  content.     [  £xit,  itHX  weeping, 

J^H.  (CaUingaJler  her]  Minetta,  Minetta.— Gone  .'—Who  would  hav* 
•apposed  ^a  would  take  it  so  to  heart;!     [Exit. 
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ScsNK  VU. — Oij>  H.'i  htmtt.  CaAKLoTTX  and  Hakt,  at  ravnted  front  mdk- 

€•     Don't  yoQ  bate  shopping  with  geDElemfln  T 

Jlf.     Yea.  but  not  aa  mi^ch  as  they  hste  it. 

C.     Haitiogton  Bays  the  shopB  ought  to  be  all  kept  bj  womenl 

M.  And  tbeyoDght  tube  nil  pretty,  I  suppose,  and  then  he  would  be  willing 
to  BO  with  Q8  to  lae  them.     But  I  don't  agree  with  him  at  all. 

C.     Yon  wonld'nt  be  jealoas  T 

M.  Not  very.  But  I  can't  bear  to  with  deal  women.  They  are  ao  mean, 
auch  hard  bargaiaera,  and  m  diiobligiDg.  They  get  out  of  patience,  and  woD't 
•bow  yon  things. 

C-     And  they  cheat  yon  in  the  change,  and  gire  yon  ihoit  mesaure. 

M.     I  wiah  we  had  aome  good  lady'a  ehoemahera. 

C.  We  shall  nererhaTe  boota  made  here  like  the  French  boots;  look  at 
these — they  sre  too  large,  and  yet  they  pinch  me.     Thoie  are  your  French 

M.  Yea,  they  are  perfectly  eaay ;  and  yet  my  foot  looks  aa  small  a^in  M 
it  does  in  the  odiers. 

C.    What  a  bazaar  that  shop  of  Stewart's  is. 

M.  Yes,  I  hate  to  go  there,  now.  It  ia  as  crowded,  and  aa  bnay  aa  a  great 
tnarhet- place. 

C.  And  they  are  learning  market-place  manners.  They  have  so  much  to 
do  (hat  they  can't  stop  to  be  civil.  One  does  not  meet  the  attention  we  used  to 
inJotanion'*  time. 

JIf.     Here  comes  papa. 

[EnUr  Old  H.) 

O.  H     Good  morning,  danght«rs. 

C.!fM.    Good  morning,  papa. 

O.  H-  Daughters,  I  have  something  to  say  to  you — aomethiog  of  the  ntmoH 
tanportance ;  and  I  fear  something  that  will  be  very  disagreeable  to  yoa  both. 

C,     Dear  papa,  do  not  frighten  ua. 

O,  H.  My  daughters,  you  remember  what  has  passed  between  yon  and 
me  about  these  two  yonng  gentlemen.  Mr.  Haitiagton  and  Mr.  Hay,  and  their 
visits  at  ihle  house. 

CSfM.     Yes.  sir. 

O.  H.     Yon  know  I  have  never  consented  to  regard  them  as  my  accepted 

C.  *  M.    No,  air. 

O.  H.  But  have  always  reserved  the  right  of  iDTestigatiDg  their  pretensions 
■t  my  leisare,  and  rejecting  them  If  there  sboald  appear  good  reasons  for  so 

C.  if  M.     Tes,  sir. 

O.  H.  Well,  my  daughters,  1  am  very  aorry,  indeed,  to  say  to  you  that 
there  are  such  reasons — good,  aound,  and  aulScient  reasons — and  i  cannot  aoffer 
this  thing  to  go  any  further. 

C.    Oh !  papa. 

O.  H.  Don't  interrupt  me.  1  say  I  have  found  fittal  defects  in  the  charac- 
ters uf  these  young  men ;  and  tbey  mast  discontinue  thetr  visits  at  this  hooae 
for  the  pressDt ;  and  if  they  ever  come  back  here,  it  must  be  on  the  footing  of 
common  ac(]uaintance. 

M.     But.  dear  pa|ia — how  sudden — how  very  harsh  it  will  seem. 

C.     Have  tbey  done  anything  wrongf,  anytliing  dishonorable  ! 

0.  H-  Charlotte,  if  I  accuse  tbero  ofanything  special,  we  shall  have  an  nr- 
gnment  about  it,  to  decide  whether  it  is  wrong  or  not.    Yon  mnst  take  your 
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ftthvr'a  won],  uiil  be  gotenied  bj  hie  jadgnieDt.  I  will  not  allow  jon  to  many 
-■  ■  ■'        nuld  csrtainlj  mil 
a  do  not  know  bov 


peraoDS  who  would  csrtainlj  malie  tou  miserable. 
M.  Bat  you  do  not  kDow  bow  far  we  are  codiie 
O.   H.     Yon  are  Dot  committed  to  diiobey  roar  father. 


M.  Perhape  we  are.  Yoa  have  alnayi  rated  us  hj  reaKn,  and  trostad  at ; 
and  we  haTe  deserved  to  bo  trasted.  Now  yon  give  as  no  reasoai,  bot  a  com- 
mand to  breah  engagements,  formed  ander  year  apparent  spprobation. 

O.  H.  Engagements!  and  my  approbation.  How  dare  yon  tell  me  n, 
when  1  told  yoa  from  tbe  outset  I  most  bave  time,  and  yoa  most  regard  w,j 
decisioD  as  r«aerfed.    Engagemeots  ! — are  you  engaged  T 

C.     Mary,  "Vlsry,  do  not  aogsr  papa  more.    ~ 

M.  I  will  tell  tbe  whole  truth,  and  talifl  the  consaqaencas.  Yes,  sir,  w« 
are  engaged,  both  of  as,  and  irreTocably,  aalesi  something  far  more  decisire 
than  a  cfaann  of  opinion,  even  of  oar  father's,  can  be  adduced  to  release  o«. 

O.  H.  Is  it  so.  indeed  ?  ( Walk*  up  and  Joum,  agitated.)  My  danghters, 
I  have  never  spoken  to  yoa  as  a  tyrant,  nor  will  I  now ;  if  yon  disobey  me,  I 
have  DO  remedy.  I  cannot  conSne  yon  with  boiti  and  ban ;  nor  otter  curaea  on 
jfoo — that  is  horrible.  I  can  warn  you,  and  forbid  yoa  to  proceed,  and  that  I 
DOW  do  solemnly.  And  I  can  forbid  those  men  my  house  ;  and  then  my  power 
is  at  an  end.  !>□  what  your  conscience  bids  yoa ;  the  conieqaeQces  must  fall 
on  your  beads  if  you  do  wrong.  {Exit  Chaki»ttk  in  teart,  Miat  tlanding 
immovaih  a  few  teamdt,  looking  ajler  Itim. 

M.    Charlotte.  • 

C.    (sotting. )  What,  dear  Maty. 

JIf.    What  does  your  conscience  bid  yon  to  dol 

C.     To  obey  my  father. 

M.  So  does  mine.  But  it  bids  me  also  to  elaava  to  him  to  whom  nij 
promise  is  given — to  whom  my  heart  is  wedded — who  is  indeed  before  HeavM 
my  plighted  husband ;  and  this  voice  speaks  kmnder  than  the  other. 

C.     Would  you  elope  ? 

M.  Dear  Charlotte,  what  eitremes  yon  fly  to.  I  wonid  write  to  Rupert, 
and  do  yon  write  to  Hartington.  Let  us  try  to  find  out  what  it  ia  papa  shoold 
aecasa  them  of;  let  us  be  sure  there  is  no  dishonor. 

C.     Ob  I  be  said  there  waa  no  dishonor. 

Jtf.  Not  exactly,  bat  almost.  Ajid  then,  when  we  are  satisfied  with  tha^ 
let  OS  see  what  the  gentlemen  will  say  before  we  decide  on  anything. 

C.     They' will  certainly  propose  an  elopement. 

M.  Weil,  it  is  better  tbey  should  propose  it  than  we ;  and  I  perceive 
clearly  that  if  they  do  make  such  a  proposition,  I  shall  have  to  decide  upon  tb» 
answer  m  it  fbr  both  of  ns. 

C.    Indeed)  Mat;,  I  ftar  yon  will.  [Seme  ebwa. 

ufD  or  ACT  n. 
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POPDLIKFORTKAITSWITH  PER  AND  PENCIL 


HOWBLL  COBB,  OF  GEOKaiA. 

HoTCLL  Cobb  wu  born  at  Gherry-Hill,  Jeffereon  count;,  Ga.,  on  the 
7th  of  September,  1815.  He  is  the  ean  of  Cot.  John  A.  Cobb,  who, 
whea  (]uite  a  bo;,  removed  from  Greenville,  N.  C,  with  hts  father.  His 
mother,  Sarah  it.  Gobh,  was  the  daughLet  of  the  late  Thomas  Rootes,  of 
Fredericksburg,  Va.  Howell,  their  eldest  child,  was  married  on  the  26th 
of  Ha;,  )B35,  then  not  tweni;  years  of  age|  to  Mar;  Ana  Latnar,  the 
daughter  of  the'late  Col.  Zacbariah  Lamar,  of  MilledgCTille,  Georgia,  b; 
whum  he  had  six  sons,  three  of  whom  are  dead — the  two  youugest  dying 
at  Washington  City,  during  the  firsi  aession  of  the  thirtieth  Gongreas. 

At  nineteen,  in  the  ;ear  1834,  he  graduated  at  Franklin  College,  the 
University  of  Georgia,  standing,  of  course,  respectahi;  in  bis  class.  His 
ODcle,  Howell  Cobb,  after  whom  he  was  named,  represented  a  district  of 
Georgia,  in  the  Coogresa  of  the  United  States,  during  the  last  war  with 
Britain;  and  fats  cousin,  Thomas  Cobb,  wag,  not  many  years  since,  an 
United  States  eenator  from  the  same  state. 

In  1836,  nearly  two  years  after  his  marriage,  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  at  once  gave  such  evifieoce  of  talents, 
character,  and  attainiaenta,  rarel;  possessed  b;  one  of  his  age,  that,  in 
the  ensuing  year,  he  was  elected,  by  the  legislature,  Solicitor-General  of 
the  western  circuit  of  the  state — the  region  in  which  he  resided.  This 
was  indeed  a  positiao  well  calculated  to  test  the  stuff  the  man  was  made 
of;  for,  though  barely  of  age,  and  with  but  a  year's  experience  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession,  he  was  compelled  to  contend  with  the  ripe 
abilities,  and  long-trained  skill,  of  some  of  the  first  genllemen  of  the  bar 
of  Georgia.  His  naturally  cool  judgment,  and  almost  intuitive  legal  per- 
ception, however,  made  amends  for  lack  of  experience ;  and  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  that,  notwithstanding  his  extreme  youth,  the  office  was 
never  filled  in  that  circuit  with  more  skill,  vigor,  and  unvar;ing*succe98, 
than  during  the  three  years  in  which  it  was  held  by  the  subject  of  our 
sketch. 

His  legal  knowledge  and  forensic  aptness  rapidly  increased ;  and 
when,  at  the  expiration  of  the  term,  he  was  defeated — owing  to  the  fact 
that  his  political  opponents  obtained  a  majority  in  the  legislature — he  left 
the  office,  ranking  with  the  first  lawyers  and  advocates  in  the  state.  For 
the  succeeding  three  years  Hr.  Cobb  devoted  himself  with  unremitted 
labor  to  the  practice  of  his  profession.  His  mind  is  most  happily  adapted 
to  the  bar — rapidity  of  thought,  decision,  and  energy  of  action  being  his 
most  prominent  legal  characteristics,  while  his  feelings  are  strong  and 
warm,  leading  him  to  make  his  client's  cause  thoroughly  his  own.  The 
address  of  Mr.  Cobb  (before  a  jury)  is  marked  with  never-failing  ear- 
nesiness,  often  amounting  to  vehemence,  which  happily  enfoicea  atten- 
tion, giving  his  eloquence  admirable  effect. 
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Ab  a  profesnonal  man,  his  charHcter  haa  been 'moulded  bj  tbe  com- 
bined influence  orhia  own  temperament,  and  the  cuatoms  of  the  country 
in  which  he  for  the  moat  part  practised.  The  Western  (hie)  Judicial 
Circuit  of  Georgia  has  never  been  diatinguished  far  devoted  application 
to  books.  Situated  in  a.  broken,  and,  in  part,  mountainous  coumrj, 
with  a  sterile  soil  and  wretched  roada,  the  people  are  simple  and  primi- 
tive in  their  ideas  and  habita,  and  to  this  day  remain  untouched  b;  the 
Erogreaa  of  luxury  or  refinement.  The  character  of  its  bench  and  bar 
as  as  usual  assimilated  itself  to  that  of  the  country,  and  the  proceedings 
of  the  court  have  been  characterized  by  the  aame  features.  The 
"  viginti  aunorum  lucubrationa"  hare  never  been  much  valued  there. 
Courts  and  juries  in  that  region,  therefore,  are  more  influenced  by  tbe 
arguments  of  a  strong  though  rough  common  sense,  than  by  the  retina 
ments  and  Bubtletiea  of  legal  learning.  The  bar,  consequently,  have  been 
diaiinguiahed  by  a  quick  and  clear  apprehension  of  the  prominent  con- 
trolling points  of  a  case,  and  by  force  and  eloquence  in  presenting  them 
to  courts  and  juries,  rather  than  by  tbe  display  of  professional  research  and 
nice  discrimination  of  shades  of  principle.  Of  this  general  character  of 
the  circuit,  Mr.  Cobb  is  one  of  the  finest  examples.  Thoagh,  when  forced 
by  circumatances  to  resort  to  books,  he  readily  shows  that  he  can  follow 
the  law  applicable  to  his  case  through  tbe  moat  intricate  refinetnenta, 
which,  however,  is  not  the  usual  method  of  bis  practice-  In  common 
with  hiB  professional  associates,  he  usually  relies  on  a  readiness  and  aelf- 
poasesaion  of  which  no  surprise  can  deprive  him,  on  a  perfect  under- 
standing of  the  facts,  and  a  forcible  application  of  the  broad  and  funda- 
mental principles  bearing  on  fais  caae. 

Knowing  human  nature  well,  and  skilled  in  touching  its  variona  chorda 
at  will,  and  also  carrying  marked  sincerity  of  purpose  in  hia  whole  bear- 
ing as  an  attorney  and  advocate,  hia  influence  with  juries  has  always 
been  very  great,  and  his  succeaa  commensurate  with  it. 

Mr.  Cobb's  position  in  the  profession  in  Upper  Georgia  is  very  high, 
as  the  reader  must  conclude  from  what  we  have  written  above ;  thus,  should 
bis  attention  be  exclusively  devoted  to  the  law,  in  time  to  come,  it  is 
clear  that  there  is  no  professional  point,  however  lolly,  not  within  hia 
reach.  The  people  of  bis  congressional  district  appear  determined  that 
be  shall  serve  ifaem  in  a  different  position — for  they  call  for  the  exertion 
of  bis  talents  in  a  wider  sphere  than  ihst  of  the  legal  forum.  Having 
early  in  life  obtained  political  fame  aa  a  Jackson  or  "  Union  "  democrat, 
(in  the  day  of  Nullification,  when,  by-tbe-by,  almost  every  diatinguished 
Georgia  Whig  of  thia  day,  was  ranged  on  tbe  side  of  ultra  slate-rights)  in 
1843,  Mr.  Cobb  was  elected,  on  a  general  ticket,  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  it  being  his  first  service  in  any  legislative  body.  Since 
that  time  he  has  been  successively  re-elected — in  1844-46  and  '48. 

It  is  with  heart-felt  pleasure  that  we  come  now  to  write  of  his  con- 
gresaional  career,  replete  with  features  worthily  winning  him  the  unani- 
mous confidence  and  respect  of  the  democracy  of  the  House  and  Senate, 
without  regard  to  section  of  country,  or  shade  of  difTereiice  aa  to  princi- 
ples and  measures,  such  as  are  met  with  among  the  members  of  every 
great  party  in  all  legislative  bodies. 

As  the  late  lamented  Dromgoole  failed  in  bodily  health,  it  became 
necessary  that  some  one  of  our  political  friends  should  supply  bis  place 
■a  parliamentary  leader  of  tbe  democracy  of  (he  House,  which  for  ten 
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yeoTB  tbat  genderoan  had  filled  without  even  the  oembUnM  of  riralrf. 
%a  the  occasional  conteeta  over  polkicBl  points,  STiaing  during  the  abaencA 
of  G-pneral  D.  from  (he  Hall,  it  waa  fuund  that  Mr.  Cobb  possessed  more 
of  the  dements  of  a  succesiful  parliamentary  leader  than  any  other  of  our 

fiolitical  friends.  Time,  and  multiplying  occasions  for  testing  his  legis- 
ative  cipacitiea,  bate  at  length  full;  established  our  subject  in  tbat 
responsible  and  arduous,  yet  enviable  position. 

Mr.  Cobb  IB  ibe  first,  who,  without  previous  service  in  a  itate  legiida* 
tnre,  or  long  experience  in  that  body,  baa  suddenly,  as  it  were,  been  ele- 
vated to  the  leadership  of  a  parly  in  the  House.  Yet,  baTing  carefully 
noted  hia  career  since  bia  entrance  on  tbe  political  and  legislative  stags 
at  Washington,  we  are  by  no  means  aurpriaed  at  the  rapidity  with  which  be 
has  acquired  the  influence  in  the  Hall,  superior  to  that  of  any  other 
member  on  his  own  side,  necessary  as  the  foundation  of  his  title  to  be 
looked  to  as  the  member  whose  duty  it  is  to  stand  forth  the  champion  of 
hia  political  faith  ia  the  numerous  passages-at-arms  over  motions  and 
suggestions,  in  the  decision  of  which  the  fate  of  every  important  and 
elosely-contesled  party  question  is  involved.  Indeed,  the  qualities  which 
have  gradually  thus  elevated  him  are  such  as  never  fail  to  give  succes'i, 
in  private  as  in  public  life,  if  not  counteracted  by  other  and  contrary 
peculiarities.  Of  these,  we  rosy  justly  attribute  to  bim  strong  sense, 
never-failing  good  temper,  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  men  and  things, 
general  altainments,  and  an  acquaintance  with  previous  decisions 
upon  mooted  parliamentary  rules  and  regulationa,  far  superior  to 
those  of  any  gentleman  who  has  been  a  member  of  the  House  in  tbe 
last  four  years,  which,  by-tfae-by,  has  been  attquired  from  books  rather 
than  experience ;  remarkable  readiness  as'a  debater  of  questioned  points ; 
personal  integrity  above  the  breath  of  suspicion  ;  and  frank,  manly, 
tod  modest  bearing  as  a  gentleman,  as  well  as  political  reliability,  whi^ 
is  BO  established,  as  in  iise'f  to  guarantee  that  be  never  acts,  but  for  tbe 
Interest  of  principles,  not  men. 

The  reader  will,  therefore,  easily  comprehend  why  it  is,  that,  though 
never  striving  to  obtain  personal  prominence  in  advance  of  hia  fellow- 
democratic  members,  no  important  question  arose  during  either  session 
of  tbe  last  Congress,  in  which  his  interference  failed  to  be  looked  for 
with  earnest  anxiety  by  those  adhering  to  the  democratic  faith.  As  alt 
the  world  know,  there  is  so  more  jealous  body  of  men  than  the  Houge  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Slates — so,  efforts  to  lead  in  its  business 
invariably  result  in  the  disappointment  of  over-ambitious  members ;  all 
those  (UtxtoiM  to  obtain  such  prominence,  conspiring,  as  it  were,  to 
denude  the  member  disposed  to  advance  himsetf  too'  soon,  or  upoa 
insuflicient  claims,  of  even  semblance  of  weight  in  tbe  Chamber.  Not 
so  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Hotvetl  Cobb,  whose  manner  bears  the  impress  of, 
I  may  almost  write — unwillingness,  to  encounter  the  responsibilities, 
which  circumstances,  and  the  appareut  auanimoua  desire  of  his  political 
friends,  forced  upon  him. 

Indeed,  our  subject  combines  more  of  the  elements  of  a  leader  among 
great,  and,  in  part,  erratic  minds,  than  any  other  of  either  party  in  Cnif- 
gress,  as  at  present  constituted.  While  Mr.  Vinton  is  the  business  leader 
of  the  wbigs,  Mr.  Stephens  their  fugleman  in  a  severe  party  contest,  Hr. 
Schenck,  in  the  ollen-occurriDg  imprampta  passogea-at-erms,  and  Mr. 
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Hudson  opon  qaestionB  such  as  the  Tariff,  or  lodepenilmt  Tiewarj, 
Mr.  Cobb  (now  that  the  ill-health  of  Geoerat  Mc  a?  preveated  him  )ut 
winter  from  lakiog  an  active  part  on  basineu  questione)  is  the  erei^ 
watchful,  ever-read;,  and  competent  leader  of  the  democrats  <n 
all  mooted  party  points.  Of  course,  he  ia,  therefore,  neceasarilj  com- 
pelled to  speak  ofien,  which  he  does  with  rapiditj  and  reheraence,  and  in 
a  clarion-toned  voice — never  failing  to  make  points  against  his  adver- 
veraaries.  Woe  be  unto  tlie  Chairman  of  the  "Committee  of  the  Whole 
on  the  State  of  the  Union,"  who  either  through  iterance,  inattention,  or 
a  desire  to  affect  the  fate  of  a  motion,  decides  a  point  of  order  contrary 
to  law  and  parliamentary  practice,  when  the  decision  may  make  against 
the  purpose  of  the  detnocrats  of  the  House.  In  an  instant  Hr.  Cobb 
springs  to  his  feet,  and  is  usually  recognized ;  because  it  is  well  under- 
stood that  his  words  are  to  be  the  showing  of  his  parly,  rather  than  merely 
bia  own.  His  position,  in  giving  his  efforts  this  additional  weight,  of 
course  accords  to  him  a  claim  to  the  floor  over  all  others  of  his  potitioal 
ftieods  who  may  contend  for  it.  We  have  heard  him  make  a  hundred 
speeches  upon  points  of  order,  (always  important  when  be  approaches 
their  discussion,)  and  never  yet  have  we  heard  half-a-dozeil  successfully 
answered. 

His  peculiar  province  of  conducting  the  most  important  assanlta  and 
defences  of  his  party,  almost  precludes  Mr.  Cobb  from  delivering  many 
set  speeches.  His  duty  it  is  (o  open  the  way  for  the  play  of  the  demcv 
cratic  batteries,  and  to  cover  their  retreat  when  necessary.  He  makea 
the  pany  motions. 

To  attain  a  desired  object—to  get  a  question  before  the  House  in  a 
desired  position — we  have  oflen  seen  him  commence  his  motions  with 
something  appearing  to  have  no  bearing  on  what  the  observer  fancies 
should  be  his  purpose.  Not  realizing  his  object,  hta  political  opponents 
are,  perhaps,  careless  about  voting  it  down,  and  it  triumphs,  bj  one  or 
two  majority.  After  an  hour  spent  in  voting  upon  seemingly  unin^ 
poftaot  propositions  not  appearing  to  effect  the  fioal  decision  of  the 
question — either  in  person  or  by  another — Mr,  Cobb  will  make  a  second 
motion  ;  which,  should  it  succeed,  goes  far  to  render  sure  the  eventual 
attainment  of  his  object.  Thus  he  will  play  with  his  opponents,  who 
constitute  a  majority,  until  he  has  tied  them  up,  so  that  he  has  nought  to 
do,  bul  to  move  the  proposition  he  has  been  manceuvring  to  force  upon 
them,  whether  they  will  or  not.  He  makes  this  last  motion,  which  the 
chair  rules  to  be  out  of  order.  Mr.  Cobb  appeals,  and  the  chair  then 
states  the  question — repeating  the  decision,  end  succinctly  giving  the 
reasons  on  which  it  may  be  baiied.  Suddenly,  seeing  how  fatal  its  suo- 
cess  will  be  to  his  cause,  a  leading  whig  addresses  the  committee, 
arguing  in  l^vor  of  the  decision  of  the  chair,  and  appealing,  with  great 
ingenuity  and  earnest  eloquence,  to  his  friends,  to  rally  to  the  rescue. 
Alas! — he  is  top  late.  Mr.  Cobb,  in  reply,  with  book  in  band  for 
reference  during  his  short  speech, criticises  the  decision;  and  admitting 
that  though  it  would  have  been  correct  in  previous  stages  of  the  proceett 
ings,  he  demonstrates  that  now  it  is  the  reverse.  He  argues  to  show  that 
similar  motions  have  been  ruled  in  order  under  like  circumstances ;  and, 
quoting  the  cases  in  which  the  decisions  have  been  made,  be  presents  an 
irreBii>tible  argurae'it  to  satisfy  every  conscientious  opponent,  that  to 
sn«ain  the  chair,  will  be   (o  uample  right,  justice,  and  parlianienlarf 
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Imw  under  foot.  The  qaestion  is  put,  uid  althongh  the  whigs  control 
the  House,  certaiD  of  theii'part;,  who  muDtain  what  the;  beliere  to  be 
the  integrit7  of  the  nilei,  whether  it  raa^  make  for  or  igiinet  themselTea, 
vote  with  Mr.  Cobb  and  the  demtx^ata.  Thus,  hia  poiot  U  gaiaed. 
With  the  game  id  the  hollow  of  their  haads,  the  wbig«  have,  after  this 
(kahioa,  permitted  Hr.  C.  to  take  it  from  them,  almoet  without  knowing 
the  manner  iu  which  it  has  been  done. 

Near  the  close  of  the  last  session  the  writer  witnessed  a  memorable 
instance  of  the  value  of  hii  skilful  legislative  attorneyship,  in  thc^  contrast 
preeented  by  the  bungling  manner  in  which  a  gentleman  who  volunteered 
lo  take  Mr.  Cobb's  place,  managed  to  rain  the  cause  be  was  bent  on 
serving. 

This  was  upon  the  all-impwtsnt  amendment  of  Senator  Walker  to  the 
Civil  and  Diplomatic  Appropriation  Bill.  A  proposition  to  attach  to  that 
amendment  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  had  been  offered  and  voted  down  by 
■ome  six  majority ;  this  vote  being  the  first  occasion  on  which  the  anti- 
provisoists  had  triumphed  in  the  House  within-  two  years.  It  was  then 
moved  that  the  house  ahould  adhere  to  its  previous  disagreement  to,  or 
firom  Senator  Walker's  proposition;  and  that  motion,  too,  was  voted 
down. 

Now,  Walker's  proposition  (for  a  governmeDt  for  California  and  New- 
Mexico,)  embraced  an  acknowledgment  that  the  claim  of  Texas  to  juris- 
diction over  Santa  Fe  is  valid,  which  was  very  obDoxious  to  two  or  three 
members,  who  would  have  voted  for  the  amendment  divested  of  that  clause. 
It  waa  understood,  that  if  airicken  out,  or  nullified  in  some  other  manner, 
these  genllemen  would  secure  the  passage  of  this  all-important  prop- 

A  new  and  ambitions  member  sprung  to  his  feet,  and  the  speaker, 
himself  unfriendly  to  the  Walker  amendment,  recognized  him  in  prefer- 
ence to  Mr.  Cobb,  who  also  contested  for  the  floor.  He  made  his  mo* 
tion  to  add  a  proviso,  asying  that  nothing  contained  in  the  Walker  prop- 
osition should  be  taken  to  express  the  opinion  of  Congress  upon  the 
Texas  boundary  question.  In  so  pulling  it,  he  opened  the  whole  Walker 
proposition  to  amendment;  thus  giving  its  enemies  the  desired  opporiu- 
nitj  to  "  kill  time"  by  moving  amendments,  calls  for  yeas  and  naya,  calls 
of  the  House,  adjournmenta,  &c.,  which  forced  the  majority  to  choose 
between  the  failure  r>f  the  proposition  to  make  a  government  for  Califor- 
nia and  New-Mexico,  or  the  termination  of  the  session,  (then  within  a 
few  hours  of  the  end  of  its  conaiitutional  exiatence,)  without  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Civil  and  Diplomatic  Appropriation  Bill,  the  loss  of  which 
would  have  created  a  necessity  for  an  exira  aeasion  of  Congress. 

Seeing  the /aua  pni,  Mr.  Cobb  touk  the  floor,  and  endeavored  to  prove 
thai  the  young  gentleman  mton;  what  he  should  have  moved,  viz.,  tp 
agree  lo  Senator  Walker's  proposition  with  the  proviso  above  stated. 
But  all  his  skill  was  not  sufHcient  to  repair  the  fatal  error.  For  the 
House  was  compelled  to  sustain  the  correct  decisiou  of  the  chair,  who 
ruled  that  the  mistake  had  opened  the  whole  question  to  amendment; 
whereas,  had  Mr.  C.  been  recognized  in  the  first  iivatance,  the  phrase- 
ology io  which  he  would  have  offered  the  motion,  would  have  cut  otT  fur- 
ther propoeilinns  to  amend,  and  have  thua  brought  ihe  Committee  of  the 
Whole  to  a  direct  vote  for  or  against  this  famous  Senate  amendment, 
which,  in  that  case,  would  undoubtedly  have  passed. 
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As  oDDoying  w  wu  tbe  ant  to  oil  the  ftiends  of  tbia  pnqwaition  for 
a  goTernineDt  for  the  new  territoriea,  it  wu  most  uiDojiog  Co  Mr.  Cobb, 
bj  whose  careful,  patient  and  adroit  managemenl  its  triumph  bad  been 
well-nigh  secured  in  the  face  of  a  decided  maiorit; ,  which,  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  day's  proceedings,  was  opposed  to  it.  Yet  no  one  saw  in 
bis  countenance  the  elightest  trace  of  disappointment.  His  eje  beamed 
as  calmlj  aod  joyously  as  ever,  and  bis  expressire  mouth  wore  no  curre 
of  di^leaaure.  He,  who  of  all  the  frienda  of  the  proposition,  was,  per-  ' 
haps,  most  worried  by  the  result  of  the  untimely  and  unfortunate  inter- 
ference of  the  young  gentleman,  alone  turned  no  contemptuous  and  in- 
dignant look  upon  him.  Ten  to  one,  the  angry  and  rebuking  glances 
which  half  a  dozen  members  flashed  at  him,  have  made  him  their  enemy 
for  years  to  come ;  while  the  gentlemanly  and  kind  beating  of  Mr.  Cobb, 
in  subsequent  conversation  wi£  him  upon  the  subject;  has  made  the  latter 
a  personal  friend  of  a  political  opponent,  to  be  valuable  for  his  purposes 
on  closely  contested  questions  In  after  jeara. 

Such  are  the  functions  of  a  party  leader  in  the  House  of  Represent*- 
tives  of  the  United  States,  and  such  are  the  all -important  and  effective 

Sualili cations  far  this  post  of  responsibility  and  honor,  brought  to  it  by 
Ir.  Howell  Cobb. 

Though  called  early  in  hie  congressional  career  to  this  absorbing  duty, 
Mr.  C  has  tound  time  to  deliver  carefully  prepared,  and  powerful  set- 
speeches  upon  leading  questions.  Indeed,  indisputable  competency  (at 
that  duty  is  the  first  requisite  demanded  in  the  political  leader  in  the 
House  ;  as  without  it,  no  man  can  poagibly  attain  to  the  position,  it  mat- 
tera  not  what  may  be  his  other  qualifications.  On  the  14tb  and  18th  of 
January,  1844,  on  the  motion  of  his  colleague,  Mr.  Black,  for  the  re- 
adoption  of  the  celebrated  Slst  rule,  he  delivered  a  very  able  speech  in 
vindication  of  the  constitutionality  of  that  regulation,  of  the  devotion  of 
the  south  to  the  Union,  and  of  the  title  of  the  northern  democrats,  who 
bad  taken  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  true  constitutional  position  upon 
the  quPBtion,  to  the  gratitude  of  hia  own  section  of  the  confdUeracy.  In 
this  speech,  Mr.  Cobb  made  it  clear  that  to  refuse  to  receive  petitions 
asking  Congress  to  flagrantly  violate  the  constitution,  or  demanding  ttw 
exercise  of  power  notoriously  not  confided  into  its  hsnds,  was  *ot  an  in- 
fraction of  the  fundam^nlal  principle  of  our  political  instiiutiona  preclu- 
ding the  government  from  paBsiug  any  law,  by  which  the  people  should  be 
prevented  from  meeting  together  in  their  deliberative  assemblies,  freely 
and  fearlessly  discussing  the  conduct  and  action  of  their  representstives 
and  agents,  and,  if  necessary,  presenting  the  result  of  their  deliberations 
in  the  form  of  a  petition  qr  remonstrance  to  any  department  of  their  gov- 
ernment. He  also  portrayed,  with  the  hand  of  a  roaster,  the  too  snre 
effects  of  the  spread  of  abolitionism  at  the  north,  and  the  responsibility  for 
its  growth  resting  mi  the  southern  whig  members,  who,  for  party  pur- 
poses, refused  to  stand  firmly  against  the  measures  and  motives  of  the 
anii-elavery-ites. 

On  the  third  of  May,  of  the  same  year,  Mr.  Cobb  addressed  the  Cnm- 
miliee  of  the  whole  House  upon  the  tariff  question,  enforcing  the  doctrine 
of  free  trade,  and  holding  the  whiga  of  the  south  to  proper  accountability 
for  their  desertion  of  the  extreme  anti-iari^  views  common  to  them  in  the 
days  of  South  Carolina  nullification,  to  subserve  the  purposes  of  New* 
England  capitalists. 
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Again,  oo  the  22d  Jaaatij,  1645,  Hr.  C.  delirered  in  elaborate  speech 
upon  the  aniiexBticHiiof-Tesas-queation,  which,  throofh  its  moderaiion 
Bad  powerful lj<fD ade  poinle  in  faTW  of  tbeconstitutionalitj  of  the  measure, 
and  its  olpar  demonstratioo  of  the  necessity  for  the  union,  weut  far,  in- 
deed, to  reconcile  to  the  policj,  roanj  northern  democrats  and  not  a  lew 
wbigs,  who,  previoQsljr,  had  earueacly  t^posed  the  project  on  almost  any 
terms. 

On  the  8th  of  JanoBry,  1846,  the  Oregon  qaestion  being  under  con- 
•ideration,  Hr.  Cohh  addressed  the  House  in  committee,  occupjing  th« 
broad  ground  assumed  h;  the  executire  in  the  communications  of  that 
fiinctiouary  to  Congress  and  the  country,  upon  the  subject.  In  this  speech, 
marked  by  a  display  of  as  much  ability  as  was  brought  by  any  other 
member  to  the  discussions  of  this  then  all-import  ant  question,  he  took 
broad  national  groands,  confirming  bis  remarks  for  the  most  part  to  the 
pnrpose  of  coovincing  his  southern  colleagues  of  the  prime  duty  of  sinking 
all  sectional  sentiments,  in  the  obligation  to  vote  on  such  a  question  onlj 
as  Americans  contending  with  a  foreign  power  for  a  national  right  As 
in  all  his  previous  speeches,  the  spirit  of  enlai^ed  nationality  which  is 
pre-eminently  the  orersbadowing  feature  of  Mr.  Cobb's  political  character, 
displayed  itaelf  throughout  this  effort;  and  as  be  bad  before  won  tbs 
confidence  and  sincere  respect  of  bis  political  friends  from  other  quarters 
of  the  Union,  BO,  in  this  efibrt,  he  greatly  strengthened  bis  hold  upon 
tbeir  regard. 

On  the  2nd  of  Febraary,  1S48,  Mr.  Cobb  delivered  a  very  eSectivs 
speech  on  the  causes  and  conduct  of  the  war  with  Mexico — addnciog 
many  new  and  forcible  facts  to  justify  the  foreign  policy  of  the  democracy 
as  involred  in  our  contest  with  Mexico  and  her  American  allies — 
those  who  aided  and  abetted  her  ihroughoat  the  war.  He  demonstrated 
that  the  grounds  upon  which  the  federalists  in  Congress  were  then  undei^ 
taking  to  censure  their  own  government,  involved  the  grossest  self-stuiti-  , 
fication,  and  proved  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  that  if  any  branch  of 
^  our  govermnent  had  caused  the  Mexican  war.  Congress,  only,  de- 
*  served  to  be  held  to  this  responsibility.  Theoriginal  votes  of  the  whiga 
for  annexation,  under  the  protest  of  their  lesders  that  it  was  equivalent 
to  the  adoption  of  a  war  with  Mexico,  the  first  vote  of  men  and  monej 
for  its  prosecution,  with  the  various  remarkable  incidents  of  tha 
legislation  of  the  House  and  Senate  upon  these  two  momentoas  ques- 
tions, furnished  Mr.  C.  with  so  ample  data  for  the  exposure  of  the  hollow^ 
ness  of  the  anti-war  pretences  of  the  federalists,  that  no  member  of  the 
opposition  ventured  to  reply  to  this  speech,  which  having  been  ex- 
tensively published  and  republished,  made  a  deep  impression  un  the  pub- 
lic mind,  conclusively  identifying  the  anti-Mexican  war  spirit  of  the 
federalists  of  our  day,  with  its  precursor,  the  animu)  marking  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  Hartford  Conventioniats  to  the  war  of  1812. 

On  the  Ist  of  July,  1848,  the  House  being  in  committee  of  the  whole, 
considering  the  annual  civil  and  diplomatic  appropriation  bill,  Mr.  Cobb 
delivered  a  vigorous  speech,  with  the  view  of  stripping  to  the  public  gaze 
the  trick  designed  by  the  federalists  in  adopting  the  phase  of  no  party- 
ism.  In  the  course  ofthiaefibrt,  be  succinctly  reviewed  the  political  history 
of  the  Union,  sbowiai;  bow  the  two  great  party  organizations  had  risen  ; 
upon  whose  views  of  public  policy  they  had  each  acted;  what  partf 
organization  had  already  effected,  and  the  danger  to  the  liberties  of  the 
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American  people  that  could  not  fail  to  result  from  (he  action  of  either 
party,  when  in  power,  unleaa  checked  b;  the  Jealous  watching  of  a  strong 
and  independent  oppoeition.  In  fact,  this  speech  was  a  triumphant  rin- 
dicaliou  of  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  JefTeTson,  that,  in  party  organization  is  to 
he  sought  the  antidote  fur  tlie  evils  theatening  the  government  and  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  from  the  corrupting  influences  of  iSernHgogueisra, 
and  the  dangers  which  may  in  lime  arise  from  the  encroaching  spirit  that 
in  all  ages  and  climes,  and  under  all  political  systems,  has  characterized 
ail  rulers. 

Already,  the  views  advanced  by  Mr.  Cobb  in  this  speech,  relative 
to  the  purposes  which  the  federal  leaders  designed  subserving  in  denying 
their  principles  and  the  identity  of  their  candidate  with  themselveB, 
have  proved  correct.  For,  in  the  face  of  hia  many  soiemo  denials  of 
whiggery  as  understood  and  practised  by  statesmen  who  are  whigs  od 
principle,  it  is  evident,  so  soon,  that  deliberately  intending  to  play  the 
country  false,  the  present  Executive  assumed  a  character  not  his  own, 
in  order  to  cheat  others  besides  the  federal  party  into  his  supporl,  under 
the  impression  that  he  honestly  intended  to  keep  bis  multiplied  promises. 
As  Mr.  Cohb  predicted,  all  the  world  now  realizes  that  the  administra- 
tion of  Zachary  Taylor  is  to  be  as  ultra  federal,  aa  was  that  of  the  elder 
Adama :  to  be  characterized  by  as  violent  hostility  to  the  men  and 
measures  of  the  democracy,  and  ae  thorough  contempt  for  popular  opinion, 
aa  was  his ;  and  by  as  unacrupulous  use  of  mendacious  means  to  hide 
their  true  political  character,  ks  were  ever  resorted  to  by  men  in  power, 
who  act  on  the  motto  that  their  own  fortunes  are  the  state. 

The  aession  of  1848-9  was  an  eventful  era  in  the  public  life  of  Mr. 
Howell  Cobb.  It  will  be  recollected  that  many  of  the  southern  members 
becoming  alarmed  by  the  more  decided  encroachments  upon  what  thej 
regarded  aa  the  constitutional  rights  of  their  consiiluents  in  the  matter 
of  slavery,  manifested  by  certain  votes  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
called  a  meeting  of  southern  deleg'ates  in  Congress  without  distinction  of 
party,  to  consider  their  common  danger,  and  deliberate  upon  the  line  of 
conduct  proper  on  their  part.  This  meeting  or  convention  resulted  in 
the  promulgation  of  the  southern  address,  signed  by  a  large  portion  of  the 
democratic  senators  and  representatives  from  the  south. 

Mr.  Cobb,  who,  since  the  times  when  he  manfully  sustained  the  integ- 
rity of  the  Union  as  involved  in  General  Jackson's  nullification  contro- 
*eraj  with  Mr.  Calhoun,  has  been  emphatically  an  Union  Democrat,  with 
other  republicans  from  the  south,  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  sign  that  paper ; 
and  finding  their  motives  misrepresented,  himself  and  his  colleague,  Mr. 
Lumpkin,'  with  Messrs.  Boyd  and  Clariie  of  Kentucky,  published  a  joint 
address  to  their  cnnetituenta,  understood  to  have  been  written  by  him,  in 
Vhich  the  motives  for  their  course  in  this  important  atfair  were  duly  set 
forih^  This  paper  obtained  almost  as  general  circulation  ae  the  southern 
address. 

The  circumstances  under  which  Mr.  Cobb  conceived  it  to  be  his  duly 
to  pen  this  admirable  pnper,  were  indeed  peculiar.  From  his  entrance 
into  Congresa,  Mr.  C.  had  been  the  faithtiil  and  efficient  advncate  and 
defender  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  his  own  seciioti  of  the  confederacy, 
as  involved  in  the  strict  maintenance  both  of  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
ilavery  compromises  of  the  constitution.  Indeed,  1  (juesiion  whether  he 
has  sot  achieved  more  in  the  last  eight  years  than  any  other  member  of 
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either  House,  in  the  way  orauccesafullysteinmiiig  the  gathering  and  sweep- 
ing current  of  anii-slaver;.  aa  it  has  manireaied  itself  tu  legislation  upim  . 
individunl  propnsiiions.  His  never  falling  good  temper  and  remarkable 
weight  with  his  fellow- members,  have  enabled  him  to  influence  the  decisicMi 
of  Buch  issues,  more  effectively  than  any  other  of  his  southern  fellow  re- 
present aiives.  IIq  has  carefully  abstained  from  answering  sectional  cri- 
minations will]  counter  aceusalions  ;  contenting  himself  with  powerfullj 
sustaining  his  positions  by  an  array  uf  facts  and  cogent  reasoning,  going 
to  deter  moderaie  men  of  the  nnrth  from  joining  in  the  demagogue's 
aholition  crusade.  Ofien  have  1  noted  the  cooling  eSect  of  his  many 
short  speeches  on  such  (juestions,  in  the  restoration  of  the  dominion  of 
calm  and  patriotic  thought  and  constitutional  views  of  the  duty  and  powers 
of  the  House,  almost  immediately  after  such  a  storm  as  one  witnesses 
nowhere,  save  in  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Re  present  at  ires  when  a  negro 
question  occupies  its  attention.  Believing  in  the  great  conslitulitmal 
truths  inaisteit  on  in  the  southern  address,  it  was  of  course  the  wish  of 
Mr.  Cobb  to  have  felt  at  liberty  to  tak^  ground  with  the  signers  of  that 
paper.  To  enable  him  to  append  his  name  to  it,  he  urged  that  its  recital 
of  the  grievances  of  the  south  from  abolitionism,  should  be  full  and  just. 
It  was  his  opinion  that  the  occasion  shiuld  be  used  to  show  the  people 
of  the  south  ^ri!ci's«/y  how  parties  at  the  north  had  stood  for  years  past 
upon  anti-slavery  questions;  and  thai  full  justice  should<be  meted  to 
the  administration  of  James  K.  Polk,  for  the  noble  stand  it  had  early 
taken,  and  to  the  last  defended,  in  the  matter  of  southern  rights  under 
the  constitution.  All  this,  the  address  failed  to  do;  representing  the  late 
executive  and  the  southern  members  who  voted  for  the  Oregon  bill,  to 
have  abandoned  the  constitutional  platform  upon  the  slavery  question  id- 
Tolved  therein.  Deeply  sensible  of  the  debt  of  gratitude  due  from  the  south 
to  that  portion  of  the  northern  democracy  which  had  steadily  defended 
their  rights,  Mr.  Cobb  could  not  bring  himself  to  sign  a  paper  efiec- 
tually  classing  them  with  the  abolitionists  and  northern  whigs,  and 
drawing  no  distinction  between  their  course  in  this  connection,  and  that  of 
those  who  for  so  many  years  had  steadily  maintained  positions  side  by 
aide  with  Mr.  Giddings  or  Mr.  Jacob  Callamer. 

But  other  reasons  forbade  Mr.  C.  from  becoming  a  party  to  Mr. 
Calhoun's  address.  He  believed  that  the  south  should  look  to  the 
supremacy  of  a  national  democracy,  administering  in  the  governmeDl 
Mr.  Jefiersnu's  readings  of  the  constitution,  as  her  safeguard;  her  only 
reliable  shield  against  anti-slavery  encroachments..  Thus  believing,  he 
was  loth  to  join  in  a  measure  tending,  evidently,  to  destroy  the  nation- 
ality of  the  democratic  organization.  These  views  were  powerfully  set 
forth  in  this  paper,  forced  from  him  by  the  invidious  comments  of  the 
southern  democratic  press,  which,  not ,  understanding  his  motives, 
generally  reprobated  his  refusal  to  record  himself  among  the 
signers  of  the  address  to  which  we  refer  above.  Until  the  sppear- 
aoce  of  his  explanation,  the'  tide  of  democratic  public  opinion  in 
Georgia  set  strongly  against  him ,  though  its  promulgation  soon 
checked  and  turned  the  current  in  his  favor;  restoring,  and  indeed 
increasing  his  great  influence,  which  had  been  in  serious  jeopardy. 
This  was  an  occasion  well  calculated  to  test  his  possession  of  that  Erat 
.quality  of  the  statesman — reliance  on  his  own  judgment.  Mr.  Cobb  met 
the  tide  of  opposition  with  unfaltering  nerve.  Peeling  that  he  was  ajv 
proved  by  his  own  judgment  and  conscience,  be  shrank  noL    He  belisved 
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that  the  welfare  of  the  country  was  ioTolved  in  preserving  the  unity  of 
the  great  party  with  which  he  acted,  aud,  in  maintaining  ils  national 
organisation.  He  loved  the  union  of  the  states  with  an  ardor  rarely 
found,  and  he  was  determined  to  cling  to  it  as  long  as  there  remained  a 
hope  of  sustainijig  the  rights  and  honor  of  his  state  and  section.  This 
hope,  I  repeal,  he  saw  in-  the  harmonious  actinn  of  the  democratic 
patty.  Though  a  portion  of  it  had  yielded  lu  the  tide  of  anti-slavery 
feeling,  and  had  abandoned  their  old  allies,  yet  others  still  adhered  to 
them,  braving  all  riatia  in  upholding  southern  rights  on  the  fioor  of  Con- 
gress. Mr.  Cobb  could  never  consent  to  torn  his  back  on  this,  band  of 
faithful  friends,  leaving  them  to  their  fate,  vvithout  even  the  poor  reward 
of  an  acknowledgment  of  their  fidelity  to  the  principle  of  the  compro- 
mises of  the  constitution.  The  result  of  his  refusal  to  cut  himself  loose 
from  political  aJSIiation  with  those  of  the  north  who  have  never  swerved 
from  the  line  of  constitutional  duty  in  the  matter  of  slavery,  remains  to 
be  seen ;  for,  as  yet,  the  controversy  of  er  the  propriety  of  forming  a 
southern  sectional  party,  is  hut  in  the  beginning.  The  band  of  distiD- 
gnished  southern  democrats  who  stood  with  him,  though  not  very  nu- 
merous, comprises  many  gentlemen  whose  enlarged  patriotism,  intelli- 
gence, devotion  to  the  best  interest  of  their  constituents  and  public 
services,  have  justly  endeared  them,  not  only  to  the  confidence  of  the 
people  of  their  respective  states,  but  lo  that  of  tht)  democracy  of  the 
whole  Union.  I  need  but  mention  the  names  of  Genls.  James  M'Kay  and 
J.  it.  J.  Daniel,  of  North  Carolina,  Lynn  Boyd,  of  Kentucky,  Gov. 
M'Dowell,  of  Virginia,  and  Gen.  George  S.  Houston,  of  Alabama,  to 
give  the  reader  a  Just  idea  of  the  class  of  southern  representatives  who 
occupy  the  ground  laid  down  in  the  address  of  Mr.  Cobb. 

Though,  at  present,  this  controversy  appears  to  threaten  a  breach  of 
the  democratic  party  at  the  south,  as  it  has  taken  place  in  the  north,  the 
writer  has  every  reason  to  look  forward  to  the  return  of  that  harmony 
there,  which  has  so  oflen  and  so  long  carried  us  through  national  elec- 
tions in  triumph.  This,  however,  can  only  be  the  result  of  united  na- 
tional action  as  of  old,  upon  a  platform,  on  which  true  democrats  may 
consistently  stand  from  Maine  to  Texas.  Any  proposition  looking  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  rights  of  the  south  in  the  mutter  of  slavery,  through 
the  co-operation  of  parties  a,t  the  north,  who  do  not  take  the  broad  posi- 
tion that  the  south  asks  no  more  that  it  is  fairly  entitled  to  under  the 
constitution,  if  carried  out,  will  make  the  lives  and  property  of  the 
southern  people  but  foot-balls,  to  he  tossed  to  and  fro  by  northern  dem- 
Agogues  and  place  hunters,  whose  defence  of  southern  rights  to-day, 
will  to-morrow  give  place  lo  a  contrary  policy,  if  a  change  of  front  shall 
appear  most  expedient  for  the  moment.  It  will  not  do  to  overlook  the 
fact,  that  from  the  abandonment  of  the  national  democratic  organization, 
must  spring  the  permanent  supremacy  of  federal  views  in  the  government. 
This,  in  turn,  involves  the  application  to  questions  of  public  policy,  of 
readings  of  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  general  government,  which 
not  only  secure  the  triumph  of  a  system  of  taxation  and  expenditure, 
having  its  rise  in  the  views  of  Alexander  Hamilton  and  the  old  federal 
party,  but,  as  s  consequence,  of  redoubled  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  abo- 
litionists, who  will  not  be  loth  to  strive  the  harder  lo  accomplish  their 
ends,  when  Ihey  find  that  party  which  holds,  practically,  that  the  statu 
have  no  rights,  to  all  appearances  permaneptly  in  power. 
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We  must  not  forget  to  mentioD,  thnt  no  member  orihe  last  House  of 
Repreaenintives  alteoded  more  sirictlj  than  Mr.  Cobb,  to  the  laborious 
business  of  his  cotiHiiiuents  and  others  in  his  state,  before  tbe  difTerent 
bureaus  of  the  Government  at  Washington.  Northern  conatitueuls  are  ia 
the  habit  ot  employing  claim  agents  to  liKik  sllct  their  interests  before 
either  department  of  the  governmeni,  by  which  iheir  representatives  are 
relieved  from  this  mojt  irksome  duty,  devolved  on  members  from  quarters 
in  which  this  custom  does  not  na  jet  prevail.  This  duty  thus  imposed  much 
more  heavily  on  the  nieinhers  from  the  south  unA  west,  than  on  those 
from  the  north  and  east,  occupies,  if  faithfully  performed,  all  the  !ime  to 
be  spared  from  the  preparation  and  examinations  of  casea  in  committee, 
and  Mtention  lo  the  sittings  of  the  House. 

Bitt  1  may  not  thus  digress.  It  will  not  be  too  much  to  say,  that  Mr. 
Howell  Cobb  bids  fair  to  occupy  a  very  important  position  before  the 
American  people  .in  time  to  come.  His  peculiar  triiits  of  character 
having  already  advanced  him  as  few  men  of  his  age  were  ever  before 
advanced  in  this  country,  they  cannot  do  otherwise  than  increase  his  state 
and  national  influence,  until  it  becomes  quite  equal  lo  that  of  any  living 
American  in  the  trying  political  times  which  we  are  destined  to 
witness  for  years  to  come.  Though  it  appears  like  the  work  of  ma<tie 
lo  find  one  of  his  almost  extreme  youth  looked  up  lo  as  the  man  of  cool 
thought,  tiever  failing  competency  nor  varying  national  patriotism,  of 
correct  views  of  the  relative  and  distinct  powers  of  the  difTerent  bronches 
ID  the  general  government  and  to  our  whole  political  system — and  also 
as  the  member  of  the  house  who  never  loses  self- possession,  even  in  the 
most  exciting  and  trying  moments  of  personal  or  sectional  controversy, 
and  who  is  wholly  devoid  of  personal  ambitions  and  prejudices — though 
it  seems  strange  that  a  public  man,  at  his  time  of  life,  could  have  won 
such  a  reputation,  I  am  sure  that  all  who  know  the  conditionof  things  in 
Washington,  will  recognize  that  these  attributes  are;  indeed,  those  of  Mr. 
Howell  Cobb. 

The  congressional  elections,  taking  place  during  the  last  month, 
having  resulted  so  as  to  render  it  certain  that  the  political  friends  of  Mr. 
C.  will  be  as  likely  lo  triumph  in  the  election  of  a  speaker,  as  the  federal- 
bts,  a  portion  of  the  press  of  both  parties  have  already  designated  him  as 
the  republican  candidate  for  ihe  post.  Among  these,  the  New-York 
Tribune,  (whose  editor  was  a  member  of  the  last  house,)  seems  t'l  take 
it  for  granted,  that  he  will  have  no  rival  among  the  democrats  of  that 
body,  owing  to  the  so  evident  superior  qualilicaiions,  which,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  Mr.  Greely,  he  possesses. 

Without  presuming  lo  prophecy  in  thia  connection,  the  writer,  expressing 
his  belief  in  the  correctness  of  this  opinion  ofihe  whig  editor,  must  add, 
that  while  no  member  of  the  house  is  more  competent  to  ihe  prrpcr  di^ 
charge  of  the  duties  of  the  speakership,  no  other  could  be  selected,  in 
the  correctness  of  whose  decisions  upon  the  almost  innumerable 
points  of  parliamentary  law  being  constantly  mooted  in  the  chamber,  the 
house,  without  distinction  of  party,  would  place  so  unlimited  confidence. 
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Monet  in  New- York  has  continued  very  nlinniJnnt  (iurini;  the  pnst  month, 
Bod  the  rnte  of  discount  bii«  rulid  at  h  ver3r  low  figure:  vihiW  ■■  ut  onll,"  money 
baa  been  hnd  upon  cullatornl  as  low  as  3  a  4  )>er  cent.  Tlie  expnrls  of  the 
country  have  continued  large,  at  generally  ndvancin;;  prices,  suslHining  the  rntM 
of  proJitce  on  the  sen-bonrd  fur  the  cunsiderable  qiinntiliea  ihiit  have  come  for- 
Wiinl.  The  influence  of  this  state  of  commerce  has  been  to  fncilitRle  the  dts- 
charge  of  debts  due  from  the  country  to  the  cities,  and  to  furor  iha  accumula- 
tion of  capital  in  the  Atlantic  BhdIm.  The  following  lending  features  of  the 
Banks  of  the  City  of  Neiv-Yuik,  indicate  the  process  : — 


Sept.  30 tll,Sii8.078...$4,7J0,817.,.$5.7i>B,8ai.,.Ja0.Joa.aS5...$l,3;!7,134 

Dec.     9 42.:j0C.li3-...S,8.>0,-124.... 5.783,388, ...ei,4-l:l, UK. ...5.5aB,947 

Feb.     9 44  915.444 4,i23,775 6,4fiO,3B9 22,n-ja.5.i4 5.864.033 

Jono  30 S0,a60,4B7....9,5a6,308,.., 5,539,572,.,. 27,227,134,.., S,BU4,973 

The  increase  of  specie  in  the  Bank  vaults,  through  the  operation  of  importa- 
tion and  drafts  upou  the  interior,  has  been  more  Ihati  100  per  t-cnt.  since  the 
February  return  ;  and  while  iniiividual  deposites  have  nccumulaled  to  an  extra- 
ordinary extent,  the  balauces  due  banks  out  nf  the  !late,  have  reached  an  ex- 
traordinary high  figure.  From  these  multi|ilied  means,  the  banks  have  been 
enabled  to  enhance  their  loans  in  a  ratio  equal  to  35  pie  cent,  more  than  the 
sum  for  September  last. 

Through  this  increased  line  of  discounts,  the  institutions  have  been  enabled, 
in  the  face  of  a  fair  price  for  money,  to  pre'^erve  the  full  range  of  their  divi- 
dends; and  some  of  them,  particularly  the  inslitutloos  with  larger  capitals,  have 
declared  a  larger  ratio  of  |irolil3.  The  banks  in  the  interior  have,  for  the  most 
part,  unjergone,  as  compared  with  Inst  year,  a  diminution  in  the  amount  of 
species  they  hold,  it  having  ibilowed  the  course  of  exchange  to  the 
Atliiniic  cities.  There  is.  however,  no  question,  but  that  the  amount  of 
coin  in  circulation  is  very  much  larger  than  ever  before,  and  that  it  is  continually 
increasing.  Not  only  the  considerable  sums  brought  by  immigrants  not  reported 
in  ofliciiil  returns  of  inigrarts,  but  the  actuid  commerciiil  import  added  to  the 
very  considerable  nums  obtained  from  Culifornia  and  coined,  have,  to  a  consid- 
erable  extent,  swollen  the  s|iRcie  basis  of  the  country,  and  strengthened  the 
foundation  on  which  rost.i  the  superstructure  of  commercial  creJils.  It  sppears, 
from  oliiciBl  returns,  that  in  the  six  months  ending  with  June,  over  Sl.'-^dO.OOO 
of  gold  dollars  were  coined  at  the  Philadelphia  mint  from  Culifornia  gold,  and 
this  amount  poased  into  cireulatlnn,  for  the  most  part,  ata  premium,  caused  by  the 
novoltv  of  the  emiS!>ioD.  The  great  object  of  tlie  gold  bills  of  le36-'37,  and 
of  the  series  of  finaocini  measures,  which,  commencing  under  the  administration 
of  Jackson,  were  consummated  under  that  of  Mr.  Folk  in  the  final  establish- 
meat  of  the  Independent  Treasury,  was  to  enlarge  the  specie  basis  of  the  cur- 
rency; lo  purge  the  circulation  from  the  mass  of  paper  issued  purely  on 
credit,  in  aid  of  hazardous  specnlHtiaos,  the  risk  of  which,  through  the  mean* 
of  the  paper,  was  thronn  u|)on  the  working  many,  who  became  bill-holders. 
This  principle  is  now  in  active  operation,  and  the  lowest  estimate  must  place 
the  specie  circulaltun  of  the  country  at  at  least  double  what  it  was  when  the 
dangrrous  prepooderauce  of  hnnk  paper  mode  reform  indispensable. 

The  large  exports  of  produce  in  1B4T  and  in  the  present  year,  have  tended 
greatly  to  add  to  the  sum  of  the  specie  in  the  country  by  drawing  it  bota 
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abroad  ;  but  the  inexhaustible  snppliea  that  uoiioabtadlf  eiiat  in  Califorain, 
most  annunlif  add. the  most  important  nmounls  to  the  circulatioD,  and  there  can 
he  no  doubt  but  this  will  take  pinre  in  a  degree  to  nffoct  values.  The  quHurity 
of  gold  thitt  left  San  Francisco  within  one  year  from  it  tiiiit  discovery,  was  nearly 
$6,000,000,  a  conaidemble  portion  of  which  arrived  in  the  United  States  i  bnt 
owinR  to  the  peculiar  lircumstnoces  of  first  discovery,  a  Inrgpr  portion  went  to 
foreign  coanirips  than  will  probably  be  the  case  when  the  busineBs  becomes  or- 
ennized  in  the  hnnds  of  American  citizens,  under  a  regulnr  state  ^ovrnment. 
The  Inpse  of  a  very  few  yenrs,  under  the  active  operation  of  (he  mitita  supplied 
with  the  abundant  gold  of  that  region,  musF  suffice  to  swell  the  currency  to  % 
point  affecring  general  prices;  and  by  eodoiog,  cause  gold  to  become  one  of  the 
staple  exports  of  cho  country. 

The  exports  ef  cotton,  for  a  long  aerios  of  years,  ranged  as  high  as  60  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  oxpoi'ts  of  the  Unioo.  The  mutual  modificariona  oftho 
tariffs  of  Great  Britnin  and  the  United  Slatos  raised  the  exports  of  farm  pro- 
duce to  over  $40,000,000  per  annum.  In  lB-57iC  reached  SG8. 701,921.  It  fol- 
lows, as  a  matter  of  course,  that  where  the  sales  of  United  States  produce  ars 
large,  the  returns  into  the  country  must  swell  in  an  equal  ratio.  When  the  tax 
upon  these  returns  is  too  high,  the  proceeds  ot  the  sales  will  come  home  in  th» 
shape  of  those  articles  least  burdened  with  daties.'  lu  1B43,  when  the  larifTof 
m42  came  into  operalioD,  nearly  $23,000,000  came  in  specie.  Naturally,  tba 
growing  wealth  of  the  country,  under  the  tanlTof  lf^46,  has  been  marked  with 
a  rise  in  prices,  which  has  permitted  goods  at  the  lower  rate  of  import,  lo  re- 
turn, and  the  goveroment  revenues  have  been  beneficiBllj  aflected.  It  must 
now  follow,  from  the  accretion  of  coin,  that  the  level  of  prices  will  rise  so  far  a* 
to  swell  tbe  import  of  goods  in  the  purchase  of  our  abundant  gold,  which  wilt 
thus  become  an  important  item  in  our  national  exports,  rivalling  in  amount  soma 
articles  of  staple  agricuhural  production.  It  is  the  effect  of  an  abundant  cur- 
rency to  raise  all  prices  and  values  alike,  that  is,  in  n  proportion  somewhat 
higher  than  would  have  been  the  case  had  the  volume  of  currency  not  been 
increased. 

When  this  inflation  takes  place  on  the  unstable  foundation  of  a  paper  cur- 
rency, it  is  in  danger  of  momentary  collapse,  as  soon  as  the  test  of  payment  is 
applied.  Where,  however,  the  level  of  prices  is  raised  on  the  solid  fouodatioD 
of  actual  accumulated  wealth,  depreciation  is  to  be  apprehended  only  from 
recurring  poverty.  Thus,  the  level  of  prices  in  Great  Britain,  although  to  ■ 
eoosiderable  ext«nt  caused  by  the  burden  of  taxation,  which  makes  up  the  coat 
of  most  articles,  is  yet  mainly  owing  to  her  vast  wealth,  as  compared  with  aoms 
other  countries — Poland,  for  instance.  The  accumulated  savings  of  ceuturiss 
of  industry  generate  wants  which  they  auppty  means  of  purchasing,  and  the 
aggregate  superior  richness  of  an  old  stale,  as  comjiai'od  with  a  new  one.  make 
money  of  leas  comparative  value,  because  it  is  more  plentiful,  and  this  manifests 
itaalf  in  higher  prices.  In  the  United  States,  since  the  breaking  down  of  that 
paper  system,  which,  by  promoting  individnal  extravagance  and  idleness,  was 
rapidly  dissipating  the  national  wealth,  industry  and  economy  have  been  effec- 
tively employed  in  accumulating  capital.  The  vast. wealth  of  California  ia  now 
bwng  added,  and  a  rise  in  the  general  level  of  prices  on  tbo  firm  foundntinn  of 
sctnal  wealth,  may  be  looked  for  The  iofluence  of  this  rise  upon  the  produc- 
ing interesta  will  be  various.  Thus  the  great  staples  of  cotton  and  tobaccc,  fur- 
ni^edby  tbeUnilod  States,  are  little  subject  to  the  influeDce  of  rivalry,  and  a  atate 
of  things  which  will  permanently  elevate  the  prime  cost  of  cotton  in  the  United 
States,  must  only  enhance  the  price  to  all  consumers  tliroughout  the  world. 
The  proportion  of  tbe  whole  demand  supplied  by  the  United  States,  is  of  a 
magsitude  so  increasingly  great  as  to  control  the  prices.  A  crop  of  S. 700, 000 
bales  has  been  delivered  this  year  at  prices  which,  in  the  last  six  months,  have 
gradually  advanced  S8  per  bale.  Jn  [his  view,  an  improvement  in  values,  based 
upon  a  general  enhancement  of  the  national  wealth,  would  benefit  the  planting 
nterests,  without  interfering  with  Uie  exports  of  their  products.  With  the 
■rming  interesta  the  case  is  somewhat  di&erent.    Tbey  enjoy  no  monopoly  of 
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Aeir  prodnetions ;  but,  ea  large  B9  ire  tbeir  sales  to  EDgtnnd  during  the  present 
year,  tbeyhare  hod  locoDteadwrlh  the  poor  grain-produciDt;  countries  of  Europe, 
in  the  English  irmrkitH-  The  increase  of  wenlth  in  the  United  Slates  nilJ  have 
the  natural  effect  of  enhnncing  the  difficulty  of  competing  with  the  scrfcouotries 
ofeasteru  Europe,  anil  therefore  of  diminishing  the  exports  of  the  western  stittes, 
•ta  time  when  circumstances  mn;  favor  enhMQced  Import.  Whure  this  natu- 
ral inflation,  flowing  from  the  improved  wealth  of  the  wfiole  country,  is  aided  bj 
an  ace  am  Illation  of  paper  credits,  as  in  the  cose  of  Ohin,  the  producing  interests 
are  subjected  to  double  disadvantages,  and  exposed  to  greiter  peril.  The  fol- 
lowing table,  from  oflicial  sources,  shows  the  quantities  of  certain  articles  of  pro- 
duce, received  at  Cleveland,  on  Lalte  Erie,  per  the  Ohio  Canal,  with  the  weishl 
of  merchandize  and  bushels  of  salt  sent  into  ,tbe  interior,  per  canal,  together 
with  the  bank  loans  at  «oreBpondiag  periods : — 


&bc'd. 

AT  C  LEV  EL  ADD. 

W«l, 

CLEARED. 

b'k  loari. 

B.  WtmW 
lac  Four. 

Pork 

C«d 

)l.cch.a- 

Bill. 

..*9.B»«,1«., 

•■«- 

'"iarai" 

Sb'Ms' 

■liauiM' 

,.-....  1.T9LT8» 

IMS 

...!&%a.. 

i4.»ia.«as 

It  will  ba  olserved,  that  as  the  speculative  mania,  in  the  jeers  1835  to  1839 
were  marked  by  excessive  bank  loans,  precisely  in  the  same  proportion  th« 
4|DHnti[y  of  merchand ise  pur>:hHBed,  on  the  strength  of  those  loans,  increased  is 
magoiluJe,  until  the  adverse  balance  thus  created  produced  uoiversal bankruptcy, 
•nd  resulted  it)  the.  ruin  and  llquidatioo  of  the  banks.  All  the  bank  loans  of  the 
.  state  fell,  consequently,  to  $'i,845,345,  in  1844.  In  1845,  a  new  banking  law 
created  [wosystemB  of  bubble  banks.  Of  these,  the  State  Bank  system  has  been 
most  prolific  at  times.  The  law  professes  to  secure  the  bill  holders;  but  a 
more  audacious  fraud  than  this  pretended  secnrity  never  existed.  The  activs 
market  for  farm  produce,  and  the  fact  that  discounts  run'fnoBlly  upon  bills  of 
exchange,  has  hitherto  protected  the  paper ;  but  already  a  cry  is  being  raised 
agaiust  the  banks — that  they  confine  their  discounts  tobillB;  or.  in  other  words, 
they  reject  the  accommodation  paper  of  dealers  who  buy  goods  out  oi  the  state 
on  credit.  Ohio  cannot,  under  these  circumstances  of  credit,  by  which  th« 
produce  of  her  farmers  is  loaned  to  speculators  for  unsecured  [uper,  as  \a  the 
ease  of  Leake's  speculstions  last  year,  compete  with  the  adjoining  states,  wberv 
sales  are  made  more  directly  for  cash. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  productions  of  the  country  are  large,  and  selling  well. 
Cotton,  and  most  articles  of  brendstulfs  and  provisions,  have  improved  ;  and 
while  manufacturers  have  made  the  strongest  efforts  to  depress  prices  of  wool. 
takingadvaotage  of  enhanced  receipts,  the  prices  have  improved.  The  deliveriea 
at  tidewater,  on  the  Hudsnn  River,  from  theopeniogofDavigatlon  to  the  14th  of 
August,  have  been  6.346,241lbs — against  5,432,838  Inst  yonr— and  4.9d6,e05  in 
the  previous  year ;  notwithstanding  this. increase,  the  prices  have  risen  to  3Ta 
42cts.  For  fleece  and  other  descriptions  in  proportion — say  1  to  4cts.  per  lb. 
The  devastating  war  io  Hungary  has  doubtless  had  an  influence  in  producing 
the  extraordioary  ri«e  in  the  article  in  Europe,  and,  through  the  destructitra  A 
flocks,  this  cause  may  operate  in  a  more  marked  degree  next  year. 
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POLITICAL  MISCELLANY. 

The  propBee  of  events  on  our  oortherD  bonier  \a  daily  becnrniiig  more  rapid, 
as  the  point  of  oinBDoipntion  of  the  IhbI  of  the  AmericHn  cobDies  from  imperial 
rule  npproxiitintea.  The  moment  that  exclusive  privile^ea  are  Hboiisheil,  aod 
equal  rights  recognized,  the  knell.of  imperial  rule  or  goTerninent,  without  repre- 
sentation, is  struck  ;  and  the  "crowning  of  the  coluran  "  of  free  trade  in  Eng- 
land, through  the  alirogalion  of  the  NarigatioQ  Laws,  severed  the  last  tie  which 
bauDd  Hii;  intluential  portioa  of  the  colonists  in  deponOence  upon  imperial 
patronage.  As  long  as  there  were  no  mutevial  interests  in  the  cobaies,  except 
those  of  nionopolj  ^owth.  dependent  tor  existence  upon  the  aickty  protection  of 
imperisl  laws,  there  was  no  strong  effort  towards  emancipation.  The  moment 
the  prelection  was  withdrawn,  and  the  modified  laws  of  the  United  States  per* 
mitted  the  growth  of  a  new  and  independiint  trade,  CnnadTan  royalty  awuog 
from  its  moorings,  and  now  seeks,  io  the  political  freedom  of  the  United  States, 
the  mnin-spring  of  similar  commercial  prosperity.  A.a  an  indication  of  the  signs  of 
the  times,  and  of  the  material  which  is  rising  to  the  surface  amid  all  the  turtnoil 
of  late  occurrences,  we  nppeod  the  Prospectus  of  a  new  aoaexatioa  paper 
about  to  be  started  in  Montreal : — 

'■  Expoiilion  of  a  deiienioei'/iiliih  lo  Ihefily  of  MotUTiataJijuTiialitttfndedtaadBiiealt 
theps'iccabtcemandpatianof  Canada  from  Ike' '   '  ' 

"  The  permanenl  mibjpclion  of  the  Canfldian  Provincf 
be  (he  doctrine  of  any  ciniuinf  BritUli  Rtsleamen.^    The  I 

dence  can  only  be  delayed  so  lung  as,  split  up  into  hostile  parlies,  and  torn  by  if 
UhI  dtSBensii>iiii,  the  people  of  Canada  sbull  coniiuue  lo  waste  their  etif  igies  upon  fniit- 
lou  expedieuW,  and  to  neglect  usin-;  ihe  power,  lli^y  inherently  pcjsseia,  of  applying 
a  heroic  remedy  to  their  manifold  ills.  But  thoagh  delayed,  untou  and  orgntiizution 
for  a  common  pnrpose  will  yet  prove  the  "ah-Btion  of  Cutiadn. 

"  That  common  purpiiae  is  already  openly  named — already  it  warms  the  heart  of  tha 
aspiriug,  olieers  tliB  timirl,  and  nssiaii  in  siuking  into  oblivion  aaperilics  of  every  kind,     . 
wbelber  growing  out  of  irrational    political   atlachmeiila,  or  dilTernnces  of  religion 
ind  race.     In  fact,  the   predicted  day  end  hour  are  at  band.     Independence  is  the 
inevitBl>le  solution  of  llie  couvnlaiuuswbich  now  dlMract  the  provinces. 

'•  The  desire  of  independence  is  no  longer  coorined  lo  a  aoallered  few ;  it  lias  ita 
most  ardeot  votaries  among  tho  agricultnrul  and  laboring  masses.  Hxternal  cause* 
have  aided  in  prutliieins  tbis  heallhy  jioUlical  feeliu:;. 

'■  Engli!^h  free  tnule  is  a  death  blow  to  the  cobniul  connection.     Tbe  Canndian  is 

tempted  to  despair  when  saffeiing  from  their  effects.  But  under  the  altered  cnm- 
mercial  aystem  of  Grent  Britain  he  loses  alt  hope  of  fnture  proa|>erity.  Londrin  and 
Liverpool  become  foreign,  and  not  friendly  purls;  and  he  turns  to  New-Vork  and 
Boston  as  the  natural  oudets  for  llie  products  of  his  indnslry. 

"  The  traveller  who  crosses  (be  line  wiiich  severs  Canada  from  tbe  United  Slates, 
is  compelled  to  make  painful  comparisons.  On  the  American  side  he  beholds  well 
compensated  iuduiliy,  nncensing  activity,  nntiriug  enterprise,  liberty  of  aclino.  and 
•ecatity  ofproperty  from  government  eiaclions.  He  leaves  behind  him  a  commerce 
in  decay,  a  country  bereft  of  life,  a  desponding  people,  a  corrupt  governmeat,  and  an 
airalciB  social  condilioni  embittered  by  ronlitb  jealoniies  and  strifes. 

"  T  he  opponeuti  of  self-government  are  siaifgered  when  they  con  template  such  re  sntts ; 
and  ere  constrained  to  admit,  that  where  the  m»i,  alimale,  and  peoplo  have  so  many 
featares  in  common,  the  advancement  of  oue  country,  and  the  languor  of  the  other, 
BiHBt  proceed  from  the  ditference  of  tlieir  political  institutions. 

■'  Tbe  enervating  influence  of  imperial  rule  is  feh  in  every  department  of  life.  The 
iDlellectual  inferiority  of  the  Canadian  colonist  ti>  Ibc  American  citizen,  is  but  too  well 
•Btablished  by  comparative  statistics  of  art,  science,  literature,  and  educatian. 
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"The  Canndiftn  colnniat  holda  nnhiimbleTaDk  in  tlie  Mlimation  orthometrnpolilBTi. 
Tbe  aomaa  pride  in  presence  of  tbe  pmiincial  in  rent-wed  in  hlscuM.  H«  rnmmBndB 
no  voice  in  the  lm|ierlHl  Seiiutc  ;  and  ban.  C[<n'<'-quendj.  nn  shiire  in  impeHut  legiala 
tiiin,  ovpu  whan  it  nfKHiiiilly  aflecls  hi»  own  iiaeresta.  Coniijjneil  to  an  iibsciiri'y  which 
M'ilea  talent  und  check*  uintii'.iiin.  be  drags  nut  a  moody  and  diKoniented  fxistence. 
His  uoantry  ia  chipRy  valuable  to  Bi  ili>h  >raie»men,  as  nftrirdiiig  Tiiciliiv  fur  assailinf 

■  rival  iD»rfillin»  power;  dud  hia  auil  becomes  ihi:  inunviable  battle-Rekf,  whenever  a 

•'  An  year  hs9  ancceedeit  year,  the  poWic  mind  in  Canada  has  been  {rradoaHy  mould- 
fog  ili<!f  tn  llipcootemplationof  dqb  fireai  and  glnriniiH  end;  and  recent  eveuU  have 
bm  brought  to  maturity  principlen  and  yearnings  which  wore  already  germinating  in 
tbe  breaslB  of  (be  penple. 

'-A  Couvcntion,  alacled  by  the  maBses.  will  asuemble  in  Montreni,  in  Aiigiiit  neKl. 
Thin  Cuuveiitiuu,  called  into  oxiBteuce  by  the  preaeiil  ctiiicnl  elate  oraffairB,  will  iaan- 
gnrate  a  miwement,  to  termiiiuto,  it  ii  hoped,  in  providing  permanently  for  the  pence 
and  happiuesa  oF  a  distracteil  and  Buffering  people. 

"The  moment  ia  deemed  opportune  Turthe  eaiiiblrahmeni  b  the  cityof  Monlreel  of 

■  Joanml  which  ehall  advocate  tbe  .peaceable  emancipation  of  Cauada  froni  the  im- 
perial domiiiLon,  and  the  inatitution  of  a  form  of  government  harmonizing  wilh  the 
economical  and  elective  principlea  of  tbe  United  Slalea. 

"The  bnundariea  sepHraling  the  Canadas  from  the  conterminoua  Statea  are  purely 
arlifidal,  and,  nnder  any  form  of  government  eicept  b  Colonial,  ihoae  bouudariea  moat 
"aappear — and  commercial  iutercuurae,  the  interchange  of  products,  and  the  com- 
__j  —  _r  — :._i  ■ ^  ^  j-j.gg  juij  unreBtricted  at  between  odjoiniug  common- 

"X^  ModeriUionijtacHonaad  Force  is  arguneal !'' 

Canada  has  so  far  advanced  in  politicnl  philosophj,  that  doctrines  can  bs 
openly  advocated  as  expressions  of  popular  opinioik  when  eentiioents  do  more 
directly  striking  at  the  dismemberment  of  the  Bmpire>  conBigned  the  utlerers.  in 
Ireland,  to  trRnspurCntipa,  their  homes  to  conliscnlian.  and  (heir  country  to 
ninrliiit  tnw.  In  CHi>ada,  however,  the  imperinl  grnap  is  relaxed  ;  and  nlrendj  th« 
or^nns  of  the  g^nvernmeDt  in  Englnnd  contemplate,  without  agilstion,  tbe  ac- 
cessioQ  of  their  colotiies  to  the  American  Union. 


Foreign  Affaibs. — The  stjtte  of  things  in  Europe  hss  not  tnaterially  changed. 
The  brave  Hungiirtahs  have  astoiiished-lhe  world  by  the  valor  and  wisdom  of  their 
movemenla  ;  hut  are  now  unhappily  about  to  encounler  ft  more  syatemntLC  coa- 
lition of  the  Bleepleas  enemies  of  repuhlicaniam.  The  infamous  Socialist  lenders 
in  France,  hnving  betrayed  ihecauseofdemocracy.and  thrown  the  power  into  the 
handijof  Louis  Napoleon,  wlio  shows  himself  tbe  crawlinf;  and  obsequious  tool  of 
the  Holy  Alliance,  is  preparing  the  wny  to  lend  a  hand,  once  more,  to  crush  Hun- 
garian, as  he  has  smothered  Roman  liberty.  The  blood-thirsly  atrocity  of  his 
troops  before  Rome  removed  one  enemy  fiom  Austria ;  and  the  peace  between 
SiirdiniB  and  Anstrin,  mediated  hy  thetie  powers,  hna  released  another  Austrian 
army,  under  Radetaky,  to  reinforce  the  foes  of  the  Masyar*.  The  efforts  of 
Prussia,  at  atitling  the  aspirations  of  the  Germane  for  liberty,  seems  to  hare 
been  aided  by  the  renction  around  them  ;  and  that  power  will  soon  have  a  dis- 
posible  force  to  swell  the  mnkaof  the  A ustro- Russian  mercenaries.  The  ctmids 
thus  Bccumalntin;;  around  the  Hungarian  prospects  ore  oroinous ;  end  tbe  friends 
of  humanity  shudder  at  tbe  thought  that  freedom's  sun  may  agaiu  set  in  blood. 


CALironniA  ard  Rome. — The  movement  in  California  towards  the  adoption 
of  a  Stale  Constitution  preparatory  to  its  admission  as  a  member  oF  the  Union, 
isoDe  of  great  importance,  and  one  which  is  likely  to  put  nt  rest  the  single 
principle,  which  was  adopted  byafactionas  the  means  of  defeating  the  democntio 
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party  at  the  electton  of  I94S,  aod  mstallmg  federalism,  with  all  its  nbsurd  and 
fatnl  heresies,  in  the  federal  government.  That  this  ffiction  should  stmin  vio- 
lently, even  to  the  point  of  driving  Cnlifornia  to  the  nsHprtiim  of  independence, 
and  the  formation  of  a  separate  government,  rather  Lban  that  Iter  admission,  with 
a  constitutioo  eiidiiding  slavery  as  the  voice  of  the  people  intere-^led,  should 
destroy  the  single  principle  on  which  the  leaders  of  that  bolting  faction  hare 
based  their  hope  of  return  to  oHice,  is  natural.  They  have  never  had  credit 
for  sincerity  in  their  cries  against  slavery,  but  have  baen  distrusted  on  alt  sides 
to  the  point  of  contempt  on  the  part  of  those  honest,  bnt  misguided  fanatics, 
who  have  devoted  themselves  to  tbe  emancipation  of  the  black  race,  wittiont, 
however,  ever  eiplaining  why  their  enmity  to  slavery  is  greater  in  the  United 
States,  where  its  objects  thrive  eo  well  under  it,  than  in  other  countries,  whera 
the  oppression  is  greater,  and  the  resnlting  misery  more  obvious.  Tbis  poMlical 
fiiction  obvioDsly  adopted  tbe  cry  for  the  purpose  of  disuniting  ifae  party,  and 
breaking  up,  what  was  alleged  to  be,  sonthern  dictBli6a  in  the  nominations, 
Tbe  disunion  and  defett  of  the  party  has  been  effected,  only  through  tbe  op- 
portune presentation  of  the  new  territory  won  fiT)ra  Mexico,  as  a  means  of 
making  active  tbe  free  soil  cry.  The  extinction  of  that  availability,  by  the  nd- 
missioD  of  the  territory  as  a  state,  presents  the  alternative  only  nf  leavingitho 
work  half  done,  or  of  directly  assaihog  tbe  Cooatitotioo  of  tbe  Union.  This 
cannot  be  safely  done,  as  it  would  resnil  in  perpetusting  that  parly  in  power 
whose  watchword  would  be  the  integrity  of  the  Republic.  With  the  settlement 
of  this  free-Boil  question,  is  expended  the  last  card  of  that  old,  corrupt  class  of 
leaders,  whose  trade  is  politics  ;  whose  patriotism  is  measured  by  the  chance  of 
office;  and  tbe  calibre  of  whose  intellect  is  filled  by  party  intrigue.  Anew 
party,  with  new  men.  and  fresh  and  sound  principles  of  progress,  are  the  mate- 
rials forfuture  democratic  success. 

The  farce  of  a  convention  at  Rome,  in  the  state  of  New- York,  for  the  pre* 
tence  of  compromise,  as  it  waa  called,  proved  finally  to  be  a  genuine  Van' 
fiuren  attempt  to  reimpose  the  yoke  of  tbe  Kinderhool  cabal  upon  the  people 
of  tbe  state.  That  the  question  of  slavery  is  a  local  one,  is  admitted  on  all  sides, 
and  that  the  people  of  California  have  alone  the  right  to  say  by  what  local  lawa 
they  shall  be  governed,  is  obviourto  every  democrat.  Eve  r  since  the  formatioa 
of  the  government,  the  democracy  has  placed  itself  upon  great  national  princi- 
ples otprogress.  and  allowed  eveiy  man  to  enjoy  his  own  opinions  in  relation  to 
religion,  slavery,  or  other  local  matters,  as  he  will.  Mr.  Van  Buren  now  seeks 
to  make  individual  opinion,  in  relation  to  tbe  merits  or  demerits  of  slavery,  ■ 
party  test,  simply  because  he  has  no  other  teat  to  offer.  Wlien  the  myrmi- 
doms  of  the  bloody  Stuarts  were  seeking  to  antgect  the  poor  Scottish  Covenant- 
ers, they  compelled  each  to  drink  the  health  of  tbe  primate  of  Scotland,  as  "  a 
test."  Mr.  Van  Buren  now  orders  tbstat!  democrats  abandoning  all  parly  prin- 
ciples, shall,  as  "  a  test"  merely  of  theirsubaerviency  to  bim,  declare  for  "  free 
toil."  Be  they  abolitionists,  tones  or  cow-boys,  adhesion  to  Van  Buren  free  soil 
will  cover  any  political  aina  ;  but  that  alone  is  their  redemption.  They  aooounced 
therefore  in  their  address,  that  they  wouHpermitany  democrat  to  vote  for  a  Van 
Buren  nominee,  but  that  no  deniocrnt  could  receive  the  support  of  Van  Buren'i 
followers,  unless  ha  was  a  "  free  ^oil''  adherent ;  that  any  man,  no  matter  how 
monarchical  should  be  bis  principles,  if  he  professed  "free  soil,"  would,  by  Van 
Bnrenites,  be  preferred  to  a  democrat;  and  this  "  free  soil"  in  itself,  has  been  pro- 
Donnced  by  Col.  Benton  a  "  useless  and  barren  abstraction."  It  is  so,  it  if 
nothing  and  means  nothing,  and  is  only  used  as  a  badge  of  Van  Bureniam.  a 
profession  far  more  closeljft  allied  to  ancient  federalism  than  to  democracy.  The 
organs  of  tbe  ex-President  and  hia  reckless  son,  are  everywhere  repeating  the 
old  federal  arguments  that  were  vainly  reiterated  and  discussed  in  the  Hartford 
ConveutioD  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago ;  and  the  federalist  organs  only  sneer  at 
the  tardy  recognition,  by  poliliciaus  rejected  by  the  people,  of  principles  also 
rejected  by  the  democracy.  When  Mr.  Van  Buren  as  President,  uttered  his 
dennnciations  against  the  liberties  of  Canada,  be  commenced  that  series  of 
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miileioIeDt  maDifestBtioDs  Hiniinst  the  extension  of  repabUcao  influence,  which 
he  has  aever  ceased  to  exhibit.  His  appasitinn  to  the  anneistion  of  Texas  hm 
been  fiillowed  by  the  constant  effbrts  of  his  folia  we  rs  lo  eject, by  intrigue 
CHlifornin,  won  by  the  biood  and  ™lor  of  our  citizens,  and  his  organs  through- 
out thestnle  are  now  snf  nring  at,  and  ridicnliDg  the  elTorta  of  the  oppressed 
Cubans  for  freedom,  fn  fact,  as  we  some  time  since  indicated,  the  Van  Buren 
adherents  have  abandoned  all  the  old  democratic  principles,  and  have  assumed  the 
old  northern  federaliat  principle  of  free  soil  and  Don. extension  ofterrilor;.  Dot  as 
an  avowal  of  republicanism  or  of  democratic  tendenries,  but  simply  as  abadge  of 
faithfulness  to  the  Van  Bnrens  in  their  shameless  struggle  for  oSice.  The  dif- 
ficully  of  sustaining  personal  organizntlou.  is  far  greater  now,  however,  than  when 
Mr.  Van  Buren  built  that  ladder,  by  which  he  climbed  into  the  curule  chair. 
The  mnchinery  of  the  old  constitution  and  the  bank  system,  gave  him  the  con- 
trol of  individual  asplrutions.  and  enabled  him  to  exalt  nr  damn  any  man  accord- 
ingly as  that  BiaD  manifested  devorion  not  to  the  public  weal,  but  to  Martin  Van 
Buren.  The  democracy  of  New- York,  at  Che  last  convention,  broke  down  the 
machinery,  and  restored  to  the  people  their  right  of  electing  local  officers,  re- 
coguifling  their  right  to  that  which  Van  Buon  free  soilera  deny  to  the  Califor- 
nians.  The  people  of  the  counties  are  already  beginning  to  ask  themRelvea, 
why  they  should  allow  the  misrule  of  fed  em  I  is  in,  while  they  being  thn  majority, 
to  suffer  themselves  to  be  placed  hori  de  combat  by  this  Van  Boreo  phaDtum.  If 
the  Van  Burenitea  are  determined  Ihat  there  shall  be  uo  union,  unless  the  chD' 
didalee  are  nominated  at  Kinderhook,  there  are  already  indications,,  that  Ihs 
mass  of  the  people  will  re-unite  nnder  the  old  j>riDciples  of  democracy,  and  per- 
mit the  Van  Burens  to  retire  to  the  ranks  of  federalism,  whence  they  derived 
the  single  weapon  with  which  Ibey  succeeded  in  defeating  the  democracy. 


Tnr  Sabbath. — Among  the  singular  changes  going  oo  in  the  religions  as  well 
aa  the  political  world,  it  is  observable  that  a  disposition  msnifestsitself among  think- 
ing and  lending  men  tocasCnITobservancea,  customa,  and  hierarchical  allegiance, 
in  nil  cases  where  there  is  not  absiilute  and  direct  divine  authority  for  the  usage.  Of 
this  nature  is  a  very  able  circular  now  before  us,  dated  Port-au  Prince,  Hayti. 
January  IBth.  1849.  and  signed  by  J.  W.  Morton,  miaaioDary  of  iho  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Church.  It  is  addressed  to  the  Synod,  in  relation  to  the  obser- 
vance of  the  first  day  of  the  week,  and  the  Sabbath.  The  writer  states  that  hit 
attention  was  first  called  to  the  subject  by  a  brother  missionary  of  the  Baptist 
Church,  aud  the  result  of  a  long,  and  patient,  and  prayerful  investigatioo,  was 
the  conviction  that  the  example  of  Jehovah  alone  should  be  followed,  who 
"  blessed  the  seventh  day,  and  aanctilied  it."     He  states  aa  ibilows : — 

"  I  searched  nil  the  bonka  I  could  End  bearing  on  this  qaestinn,  and  discovcrrd, 
vvhsl  I  never  n"tired  bcif.ire,  Ihal  the  early  French  nnd  Genevan  Befonners,  with  Cal- 
vin Bl  llipir  henil,  hsd  taught  the  Hbrn^tiou  of  the  fourth  commsndineDC,  a*  a  cemno- 
niat  itislitniiiin  ;  and  Ihat  they  conleiide<  for  a  sabbath ,  or  slated  dav  of  wonbip,  ander 
the  ponpel,  only  as  a  wise  and  necetusry  human  arrangement.  1  found  Ihat  evenTurretin 
at  a  later  period,  had  taught  that  the  fnunh  commniidment  is  partly  oeremonial,  and 
thai  it  was  m'cessary  tn  cbaniie  the  Sahbalh  from  the  seventh  day.  in  order  to  pnt  a 
diffKreuce  between  Jews  and  ChriHlinui.  1  found  also  in  my  bouka,  quotationa,  con- 
taiuiiig  aiinilar  semimenia,  from  the  celehcaled  Aaesburg  Confession.  The  only  Dnlbera 
I  cimtd  Bud  who  hwl  aiiempled  to  prove,  from  the  Scriptures,  that  the  aabbatb  bad 
been  changed  from  the  Bfveuih  to  the  firal  day  of iLo  vreek,  by  divine  aiitbnriiy,  were, 
Turreliu,  otid  the  frsmera  nf  our  Standards.  TheBe  anthora  a]ipeared  to  depend  mainly 
for  proof  iin  three  texts  of  Si-ripiure:— Acts  20:  7;  1  Cor.  16:  1,  S  ;  sud  Kev.  1:  10. 
Whi-n  I  Ciime  to  examine  these  tf  its,  I  was  surprised  and  mortified,  to  find  Ibal  they 
ooiil;iin  neitbrr  the  word  '  Subbalh.'  nor  any  other  synonvmoua  with  it.  Trne.  I  had 
dwuys  th'jiiEht  Ihst  tlie  '  Lord's  ilny,'  Kev.  1 :  10,  was  the  first  dsy  of  the  week ;  but 
my  iippniiBUis  ci<nieni)e<l  that  ibe  terms  refer  more  properly  (o  the  seventh,  which 
God  stylus  '  my  holy  day,'  Is.  58 :  13 :  and  when  1  remeiqbered  '  his  cbaUenging  a 
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■pscial  pmpriely  in  tha  Mventh,'  I  ciiald  not  n>e11  deny  iL  Mnreover,  I  could  not  find 
a  sliigis  paimge  artaerliog  itmt  tbn  firM  ia  hulier  ihan  any  oilier  day  of  Ills  week,  or  llial 
Chriiiia»s  were,  iu  tlit-  npnaile-i'  iIbva.  in  the  hnbii  of  huldiiig  roligioiiit  meelings  regu- 
lariy  nil  [hat  Jky.  NeiTher  cmild  1  diicover  tbiiC  Christ  or  his  upOBites  had  ever  spoken, 
directly  or  indirectly,  of  heepitig  a  <lay  hiily  in  honor  ol  bis  rcmtrrecttun  ;  uor  Umi  ihat 
event,  which  ia  ulwuys  held  up  aa  [he  occasion  of  the  chxu^  of  the  Sabiiaih,  ii  even 

oal  fact  On  the  other  lia»d.  I  ohserved  ihat  Christ  and  bin  npn.iifs  were  accuaioiiied 
to  euter  into  the  Byiiagogne  on  the  seveiilh  day,  or  Bablalh,  for  public  wonhip, 
Luke  4  :  16  ;  Acta  17  :  2,  and  elsewhere. 


New  Discoverirs. — Among  the  eictraordinnrj  movemetila  and  discoveries 
of  tbe  present  age.  two  hsve  been  developed  in  the  laet  thirty  dnys,  whicb 
may  be  fraught  with  the  greatest  results  to  the  producing  world,  and  in  their 
iutluence  upon  grent  communities.  It  has  been  remarked  by  einiaent  statHB- 
men.  thut,  eince  the  Peace  uf  Paris,  lite  uninterrupted  quiet  uf  the  countries  of 
Eurepe  has  led,  in  each,  to  such  a  devalopement  of  industrial  powers,  that  tha 
internntional  trfldo  seems  to  be  checked,  through  the  increasnd  ability  of  the 
Dationa  to  supply  themselves  with  articles,  the  production  of  which,  furtnerly 
peculiarly  belonged  lo  otliers;  and  that,  in  consequence  of  this  progreijs  of 
affairs,  the  commerce  of  the  world  is  becoming  more  decidedly  divided  into  an 
exchnngeofraw  materials  and  tropical  prodnctions.  fortheproilucla  of  tbe  loom 
and  of  northern  industry.  Among  thoae  products  of  tbe  tropical  climates  that 
rank  of  first  importani'.e,  is  su^^r.  The  demand  for  that  article  has  iocreaaed, 
as  well  from  enhanced  populationB.  as  the  meiioa  of  the  |)eopte  of  the  countries 
of  Europe  and  of  England  to  purchase  have  increased.  With  this  increased 
demand,  the  capitals  employed  in  its  supply  have  become  greater.  In  the 
production  a  large  capital  is  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  cane,  hut  prr- 
haps  a  larger  is  necessary  to  the  clarifying  of  the  juice,  which  has  always, 
hitherto,  been  a  tedibus  and  expensive  proccsa.  The  world  has  duw  been 
started  with  a  discovery  which  promises  In  improve  the  latter  process. 

The  Paris  .Montteur  of  asd  July,  publishes  officially  the  report  of  M.  Lan- 
juinais.  on  the  discovery  by  a  Belgian  chemist,  M.  Melsens,  a  pupil  of  M.  Du  - 
mas,  of  a  process  by  which  the  beet  and  the  sugar-cane  can  be  made  to  yield  up 
the  toliilily  of  the  saccharine  matter  they  contiiin,  and  whereby  sugar  of  a  su[ie- 
rior  quality  can  be  obtained,  without  the  intervention  of  the  cumbrous  and  expen- 
sive machinery  now  required  in  the  manufactories  of  beet-roo^sugar,  and  in 
refineries. 

tf  Ibis  discovery,  loudly  insisted  npon  by  men  of  science,  should  turn  out  as 
anticipated,  the  product  from  beeta  wonld  be  increased  one-third,  and  tnat  from 
the  cane  one-hnlf;  and,  moreover,  all  the' apparatus,  except  thnt  of  the  tritura- 
tion, or  grinding,  and  that  for  purifying  the  juice,  would  be  dispensed  with. 

"  In  presence  of  such  an  imminent  revolution,"  says  the  KepoK,  ''all  opera- 
tions connected  with  the  maDufacture  of  sugar  are  suspended,  and  cannot  regain 
their  accustomed  course,  until  public  opinion  shall  be  satisfied  as  to  ihe  merit- 
of  the  alleged  discovery."  The  minister  proposed  the  appointment  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  a  committee  to  verify  the  results,  and  Ibia  was  accordingly  done,  with 
the  understanding  that  if  the  Report  of  such  committee  should  be  favomble,  a 
recommendation  should  be  made  to  the  Assembly  to  buy  for  the  state  tbe  right 
of  the  discoverer,  lo  Ihe  end  that  it  be  made  public. 

The  committee  is  composed  of  nine  representatives,  two  or  three  sugar 
manufacturers,  the  head  of  the  customs,  the  directors  of  the  colonies,  the  chief 
assistant  iu  the  ministry  of  commerce,  and  eorae  others — M.  Dumas  being  tbe 
chairman. 

These  experiments  on  the  new  method  were  to  be  made  forthwith  before  tbe 
committee — the  first,  purely  scientific,  were  to  take  place  in  the  laboratory  of 
M.  Dumas — tbe  second,  ia  the  sugar-works  of  M.  Sarin,  a  member  of  th* 
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committee,  to  test  its  value  in  n  mnnafactaritig  point  of  Tiew — and  the  third,  at 

tfae  great  eBtabliahment  of  M.  Clalf,  at  ValeDcieoneB,  wbere  the  proceedings 

wore  to  be  oD  a  very  Urge  scale. 

A  leller  directed  to  the  Independent  (newspaper)  girea  these  details : 

The  discover;  of  M.  Melseos  is  of  tbe  niost  grave  aod  serious  import  for  all 

the  interesls — w he Eber  colonial  or  at  home — coonected  with  the  maou&cture'af 

By  this  process  of  marvellous  simplicity,  and  of  the  readiest  tipplicntion — the 
decomposition  nod  separatioo  of  the  portion  of  the  plant  conUining  ihe  ssccbarine 
is  accomplished — end  the  ctnrificution  taiies  ptnce  without  any  oiber  process — 
the  coudensiuK.  tbe  filtering,  tbe  boiliag.  sod  I  had  almost  said  tbe  skimming, 
are  dispensed  with.  Tbe  new  process  applies  to  the  syrup  ;  hence  ihe  cutlers, 
pressers,  aod  even  the  boilers' for  purifying  the  juice,  ure  still  Deeded — but  the 
syrup  is  at  once  obtained,  by  Af .  Melsen's  miracle.  With  a  single  piach  of  the 
marvellous  sutistance— which  rem.iias  jthe  secret  of  the  inventor — he  brings 
about  in  a  few  minutes,  the  clearing  and  crystal  ization  of  the  saccharine  mutters. 
Good-bye  therefore,  to  tbe  refioers,  with  their  slow  and  costly  process,  since  in 
■even -quarters  of  an  hour  may  be  produced  a  loaf  of  the  whitest  and  potest 
lujiar, 

Tbe  correspnndent  my  well  add.  as  he  does,  supposing  his  versioD  of  the 
etfecls  of  this  discovery  to  be  correct,  "  it  is  impossible  to  eoDceive,  or  to  calcn- 
late  the  consequences  of  this  new  process." 

The  sugar  growers  and  the  sugar  refiners  of  the  United  States — in  bod) 
of  which  branches  large  capitals  and  extensive  processes  are  em|iloyed — will 
doubtless  look  early  into  this  new  discovery — which  seems  too  marvellous. 

Not  less  so  has  been  tbe  extreordioary  developements  made  by  Mr.  Owen 
before  Parliament,  in  which  the  extraordinary  fact  is  demonstrated,  that  tbe 
ptat  hogs  of  Ireland  arc  the  richest  candle-mines  in  tbe  world.  Among  varioos 
■nicies  extracted  from  peel,  at  great  proRt,  by  Mr.  Owen,  by  a  chemical  pro- 
cess, were  candles  of  a  waxy  substance,  of  great  beauty,  and  burned  with  great 
brilliancy.  Ifthis  should  prove  fully  correct,  Ireland  will  yet  beat  California 
in  natural  wealth. 
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1. — TBI  LtaasTT  or  Rom :  A  Hialnry,  wiih  an  Historical  Aconuut  of  tbe  Liberty  of 

Aacieal  Nutioaa.     By  SumuGl  KlioC     3  vols.     Geurge  F.  Putnaei. 

Id  ihem  Talumes  the  BDibor  baa,  at  be  infonQS  ua,  sought  rather  to  point  out  wherein 
the  liberty  of  ibe  people  cunsiited  in  the  iDililDlionn  of  Kome,  thae  lo  recite  a  bislory 
of  Rome.  He  baa  pointed  out.  with  nucb  precision,  the  degree  and  kind  of  liberty 
which  the  people  enjoyed  under  Ibe  varioua  changes  of  form  which  their  government 
nnderweul.  It  ia  obvious  that  an  intelligent  people  may  enjoy  a  greater  degree  of 
peraonsl  and  religiiius  libarly  under  a  form  of  guverflment  uominiilly  monarchical,  than 

intelligeut  and  demurBlized  people  may  neiiher  appreciate  nor  value  privileges  ibey 
nay  ptwaeaa;  and  by  an  doiug,  Itiey  invite  the  oppreaaor  to  abridge  them.  Such  a 
people  cannot  be  mid  to  en^ny  any  degree  of  liberty ;  and  it  ia  only  when  renewed 
oppression  arouses  them  to  a  knowledge  of  ibeir  luaa,  that  they  atrive  to  regain  the 
blesaingii  they  forfeited  by  non-use.  Tiie  author  baa  clearly  fbllowed  tbe  changing 
charucteriBtics  of  tbe  people,  a*  mauifesl  ju  the  uae  or  abuse  ibey  made  of  ibe  liberties 
they  from  lime  to  time  have  posaeaaed.  The  whole  i 
which  place*  the  author  in  a  high  rank  among  political  philosophen. 
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There  n  a  general  freshiieu  in  the  ideas  adTanced  ;  and  the  tmumer  in  which  the 
whole  lobject  is  treated,  ii  Id  tlia  highest  degree  iltractive  and  inslruclive.  At  the  pre. 
•ent  moaient,  when  Europe  ia  coQvulaed  from  one  eod  to  the  other,  with  whole  iiatioD* 
in  armi  in  March  of  liberty,  many  of  them  mnuifeatly  not  undersunding  the  natore  of 
tho  thing  Ihey  Beok,  wiih  others  appareptlj  incapable  of  appreciating  ita  bleuingi,  it 

had  apoa  commuaJLieB  in  diScreot  stages  of  civiUxation.  The  two  volamea  are  besD- 
tifally  got  up,  in.lettertexl  aa  well  as  illoBtratioiu,  and  we  have  them  in  hand  fora 
mare  extended  notice. 

3. — Irtiro's  Wokhs.    Oliver  Golds h i tb  :  A  Biiwraphj.     By  Waahington  Irving. 

George  F.  Putnam,  1S5  Bruadway. 

This  charming  Biography  of  Dr.  Goldamilh,  ia  an  almost  entirely  new  prodnction  of 
Mr.  Irving.  He  iDtbrms  lu  in  the  preface  that  it  was  originally  a  ghetch,  pabliahed 
■oma  years  since,  as  an  introduction  to  hit  writings.  In  ihe  progress  of  the  poblicatiaa 
of  the  present  elcgaul  edition,  it  won  found  necessary  to  enlarge  and  complete  the 
Biography;  and,  availlog  bimaelf  of  the  works  of  Prior  and  Porater,  the  preaeal 
volume  was  completed.  It  is  certainly  a  most  agreeahio  work.  The  grace  of  Irring's 
style  throws  around  the  sabject-maClar  a  charm,  which  it  sometiuies  does  not  possesi 
of  itself;  bat  it  seems  peculisrlj  adapted  to  the  amiable,  confiding  nature  of  the  way- 
ward genias  whose  bisluiy  he  recociii, 

3. — HisTORT    OF   TBI   NtTioHAL   CoHSTiToiHT   AistiiaLT,   from  May,    la4B.    Bf 

J.  F.  Corliisu,  Esq.    Harper  Brothers. 

Mr.  Oorkran  baa  enjoyed  rare  opportumtiee  in  an  almost  conilant  and  daily  attend- 
aoee  upon  the  litliDgs  of  Ihe  National  Assembly,  to  hBCome  acquainted  not  only  with 
the  numerous  political  fBctioas  and  their  sub-divisioos  which  have  developed  them- 
■eives  since  the  revolution  of  February,  but  with  the  men  who  reprasenl  each  phate 
of  the  kateideacopa.  His  portrjitores  are  fur  the  most  partjnit  and  highly  interesting, 
W  is  everything  which  appertains  to  the  extraordinary  struggle  which  Fiance  is  going 
throogb.  That  the  causa  of  the  revolntion  has  been  betrayed  by.  ibe  adroilneos  of  the 
monarchists,  aided  by  the  inconceivable  follies  and  wiohednees  of  the  papular  and  so- 
cialist leaders,  is  nndoubtedly  true,  and  the  safety  of  France  now  Ilea  apparently  in  ibe 
incapacity  and  follies  of  Louis  Napoleon  and  his  BasociateB.  For  the  moment  tha 
monarchistt  have  aucceeded  in  identifying  the  extravagances  of  Considerant,  Prood- 
hon,  Lerout  and  others,  and  the  uaparalleled  and  mal-adroit  immoralities  of  Ledm- 
Bollin  and  George  8and  with  the  oanse  of  Rapablicaniam ;  and  by  bo  doing,  hava 
alienated  the  thinking  portion  of  the  community  trom  the  popular  cause,  and  given 
that  impniae  to  the  reactioiiary  movement  which  baa  envied  Prince  Lonis  to  pra- 
■erve  that  title  in  bis  address,  althoagb  President  of  the  Republic,  and  grossly  violota 
the  conalitnlioD  in  many  material  points,  the  iftost  important  of  whicb  was  the  inv^ 
■ion  of  Roma,  and  iu  undertaking  a  war  wilbont  the  consent  of  the  Assembly.  The 
eoastilnlioa  is  in  hia  bnndsno  better  than  a  waste  paper.  Ao  far,  he  was  completely  in 
wrong  ;  and  aithongh  hs  obtained,  through  the  unparalleled  fralidof  Leon  Faucher,  min- 
ister for  the  Interior,  aJmBJority  of  thenew  memheri  of  nsaembly,  yet  the  opposition  had 
it  in  their  power,  by  skilful  and  determined  resistance,  through  moral  force,  lo  restore  i 
the  ascendancy  of  Bepublicaniam.  and  utlimately  save  the  consliiution.  Tbey  choee, 
however,  with  a  folly  so  grgaa  bb  to  wenr  the  aspect  of  porchosed  treason,  to  appeal  to 
arms,  nnder  the  supposition  that  the  130,000  electors  who  bad  voted  for  Ledru  RoUin 
wonid  also  fight  for  bim.  The  result  showed  the  miserable  mistake  of  that  charlatan. 
Votiog  for  a  Republican  leader  to  combat  monarchism,  was  one  thing ;  hni  commen- 
cing a  civil  vvar  lo  sapptu't  ao  incapable  sensnaliat  was  another,  and  verf  different  at 
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fair.  His  aoppoilen  not  only  fell  from  bim,  bat  mODarchiBm  galbered  new  Btrangtb 
from  his  faiture,  Paris  woa  pl&ceil  ia  a  itale  of  siege,  (he  public  joumala  suppreHed, 
■ud  a  more  arbitrary  exarciiie  of  power  by  the  Preajdent  was  the  remit. 

Tbe  ooDliauance  of  tbe  exercise  of  universal  ■uflVage,  and  tbe  multiplied  circulation 
of  cheap  publications,  mnit  rapidly  educate  tbe  public  mind  of  Franca  ia  llie  princi- 
plaa  of  political  freedom.  The  bubit  of  readiog  and  reQecting.  created  by  Ibe  present 
axcitemenl,  will  be  productive  of  a  highly  intelligent  community,  iothe  midst  of  which 
tbe  crnde  follie*  uf  the  socialists  o{  all  classes  will  perish,  while  what  is  good  io  auy  of 
them,  will  take  rout  and  flourish.    ' 


Man,      Delivered,  by  it 

University.    By  Jostab  C.  Nott,  M.  D.,  of  Mobile,  Alabama.    Bartlelt  &.  Welford,  T 

Alter  House. 

Dr,  Nott,  in  these  two  lectures,  takes  strong  groundin  favor  of  tbe  "  diversity  of  the 
humau  race,"  as  distiDguished  from  the  biblical  account  of  tbe  creation,  and  support! 
his  positiun  with  much  skill  and  souud  argument.  The  time  and  altentioo  be  has  de- 
TOted  to  the  subject,  with  the  rare  opportunities  for  personal  observation  which  be 
has  ciyojed,  conspire  to  make  his  book  an  authority  upon  the  subject  of  which  it  treats. 

S, — Thi  Histokt  or  Enol  and,  from  tbe  Invasion  of  Julius  Ciesar  to  the  Abdicalion  of 

James  the  Second,  1688.     By  David  Hume,  Esq.     A  new  edition,  with  the  Buthor*! 

laiit  correbtioni  and  imprnvemenis  ;  to  which  ii  prefixed,  a  short  account  of  his  life, 

written  by  himself:     Phillips,  Bumpson  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Tbe  second  vorume  of  this  admirable  edition  of  Hume  has  made  its  appearance 
promptly.  It  commences  with  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  1316,  and  closes  vvith  that  of 
Bichard  III.,  184o.  The  History  ol!  Hume  will  be  Comprised  in  sii  volumes;  and  the 
oontinnaiion,  by  Macaulay,  of  which  two  volumes  are  already  pablisbed,  will  appear 
in  uniform  style  as  promptly  as  they  are  produced  in  London. 

This  enterprising  house  has  also  made  an  errangement  for  the  advance  sheets  of 
Lamartiue's  History  of  tbe  Revotuiiou  of  184S,  which  they  have  caused  to  be  trans- 
lated by  competent  bauds,  as  btt  as  they  are  received.    Tbe  book  will  make  about 

They  also  announce,  in  semi-monthly  numbers,  at  35  oenis  each,  the  complete  dra- 
matic works  of  William  Sbakspeare;  with  notes,  original  and  selected. 

Each  number  will  cootaia  a  play  complete,  with  s  magniflcent  steel  engraviug  of  tbe 
heroine  of  tbe  play,  executed  in  the  highest  style  of  the  art,  from  drawings  by  emi- 
nent nrtista. 

■The  letlor-press  will  be  printed  on  large  pica  type,  and  worked  on  the  fineat 
ealendered  paper. 

Its  turm  will  be  royal  octavo !  and  each  number  will  be  handsomely  done  up  io  an 
engraved  cover,  from  an  original  design  by  Billings. 

In  its  typography  and  illnstratioDs,  it  will  equal  the  finest  Etiglisb  editions;  and.  in 
•11  respects,  io  this  conutry,  it  will  be  without  a  rival,  as  it  will  be  allogelher  ihe  most 
elegant  edition  of  the  great  author's  works  ever  presented  to  tbe  American  public. 

Tbe  first  number  will  be  published  on  the  Grtt  of  September,  aitd  will  be  followed 
to  regular  order,  on  tbe  Grst  and  GdecDth  ol  each  succeeding  month,  until  completed. 

6.— SouTKar's   Cohkok-Place  Book.    Edited  by  his  e"ii-in-luw,  John  Woodwater. 

Harper  Brothers. 

The  high  rank  attained  by  Bonthey  in  British  literature,  confers  an  interest  opon 
everylbiiiglhat  hat  been  tbe  object  of  attention  to  his  powerful  mind.  Of  bow  much 
Buperior  interest  then,  must  this  work  present,  which  is,  as  it  were,  tbe  synopsis  of  a 
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long  life  of  ransKht  ThuSoulhe;  bad  sdvaiitagei  in  ibe  comnuiid  of  books  that  fall 
lo  the  lot  of  fen  meD.  isnol  to  be  doubled;  aod  equally  cerlain  is  it,  tbat  be  improvad 
those  advantages  to  the  fall  eiteot  that  great  indnatrj  and  capacity  fur  mental  labor 
•IH)M  permit.  Whatever  in  that  proceaa  was  ludicaled  by  a  refined  taste  and  admins 
ble  judgment  as  most  worthy  of  note,  «sa  traaaferred  to  hia  Commoti-PlBce  Book. 
This  valuable  culleclion  has  been  given  la  the  world  with  appropi-iale  headiugi,  clasai- 
fied  aud  indexed  in  a  moat  availiible  farm  ;  and  few  there  are  who  will  iiol  appreciate 
the  advoDtiigcs  of  such  a  poBSessiaD.  While  we  award  the  highest  praise  to  the  learn- 
ing  and  scbolarahlp  of  Soutbey,  we  cannot  but  eiprew  oar  ragrels  that  his  early  aitd 
bonest  patriotism  was  like  that  of  many  other  eminent  EngliahmeR,  proaiituied  to 
power.  The  opostale  found  profit,  do  doubt,  in  ■■ailing  himaelF  to  an  iiifamooa 
oligarchy,  and  lending  his  pnwerfiil  pen  to  stifle  the  cause  of  hutoan  rights ;  and  histuiy 
will  find  bis  literary  lame  bat  a  pedestal  for  his  politioal  infamy. 

7.— TXa  Maoic  of  Kihdhess  )  or,  The  Wouderrul  Kindnesa  oftbe  Good  Hnsn.  By 
thi  Bruihera  Msybew,  authors  of  The  Good  Genius,  that  turned  everylbiog  iota 
Gold.     Harper  Bruthera. 

This  little  fairy  tale,  by  the  popular  autbora,  is  calculated  lo  ioculcate  the  beneficial 
effeclt  of  Ibe  spirit  of  kiudueas  iu  all  the  walks  of  life,  and  is  ■  most  agreeable  and  in- 
teresting tuok  fur  young  persons. 

S. — TBI  Wodduah:  a  Romance  of  the  Times  of  Bichatd  III.     By  G.  P.  B.  Jamca, 

Esq.     Harper  Brothers, 

The  prolific  poD  of  Mr.  Jamei  Sags  neither  in  ii 
forms  No,  1S9  of  the  MosBrs.  Harpora' Library  of  81 
elate  the  labors  of  Mr.  James  a*  a  novelist. 

9. — BiTRiauTioN,  Oft  TBI  ViLs  Or  Sbadows:  a  Tale  of  Passion.     By  Emma  D. 

E.  Nevelt  Soulhworlh.    Harper  Brothers. 

Tbis  volume  forms  No.  130  of  Harper's  Select  Library  of  NoTslt,  and  is  an  interetl- 
ing  Tale. 

10.— Thi  Scalpkl  :  A  Journal  of  Health,  adapted  to  Popular  aud  ProfeHioiMl  Read- 
iug,  and  the  Eipotare  of  Quackery.  By  Edward  H.  Dixon,  M.  D.  Charles  H.  Biog. 
Tbis  monthly  Msgaiiae  ii  exceedingly  able  and  attractive.  It  probably  finds  litila 
fiivor  with  the  faculty,  or  with  the  qnack  imitator,  inasmuch  aa  it  finds  very  little  merit 
in  them.  It  certainly  holds  up  the  hIjuips  wiih  whjf  h  the  pracuce  of  mediciae  it  of er- 
raa,  with  a  mast  caustic  and  unsparing  baud,  and  we  trust  will  be  the  meaus  of  much 
good. 

Sfanibh  Conversation,  contain  iug  all  that  is  aeeosaaiy 
By  .M.  Velazquei  de  hi  Cadena.     D.  Appleloa  &Co., 
SOO  Broadway.  ' 

This  lilile  wiirk  teemi  well  calculated  to  carry  out  Ibe  promise  conlained  in  iU 
preface,  aud  enable  the  learner  to  reuch  a  kunwlodge  of  Spanisb  by  au  easy  style. 

13. — The  Sinokk'b  Manual,  fur  Leaders,  i'upilt,  and  Private  Studonts.  By  Frede- 
rick A,  AJ.iuib,  G.  K.  Uuot.  and  J.  E.  Bwc-clser.  JoIjh  Wiley,  161  Broadway. 
This  is  B  very  cxoillent,  and  tnucti  WDUtc-d  little  work,  to  aid  iu  tbat  musical  training 
which  Huters  at  pieaent  so  largely  into  our  synlrm  of  oduojtion,  and  the  necessity  of 
which,  both  us  a  collateral  brunch,  and  as  uu  aci:uiuplishmi:nt,  is  90  univertally  ad- 
milled.  More  partii'ulurly  is  tb:a  miic:h-neglvu1ed  puinCtbe  culture  of  ihe  voice, 
insisted  on;  uoU  it  is  liekl,  that,  pruuei'diug  on  the  bints  mdii'ated,  the  voice  may  be 
as  well  developed  in  a  system  of  public  teachliig,  a»  by  meami  of  privmte  tololj^e. 
Tba  work  ia  replete  with  merii,  and  recommeeda  itself  to  alL 
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Whkn  od  the  formation  of  the  present  government  of  the  United  State>, 
onder  the  federal  constitution,  it  was  decided  that  representation  shnld 
be  based  on  numbers  alone,  irrespective  of  property,  and  that  direct  taxes 
should  be  levied  on  ^he  same  principle,  an  exact  enumeration  of  the 
people  became  matter  of  first-necessity.  From  the  nature  of  our  country, 
ftnd  the  character  of  its  people,  it  was  obvious  that  this  basis  of  numbers 
would  be  continually  changing,  as  well  in  the  aggregate  as  in  sections, 
and  that  consequently,  the  weight  of  power  would  be  constantly  ahifling, 
l^obably  from  east  to  west.  It  became  necessary  therefore  to  provide  for 
>  re-ennmeration  at  short  intervals,  which  should  adapt  the  representation 
to  the  increase  and  migration  of  the  population  ;  and  it  was  accordingly 
directed  by  the  constitmion,  that  a  census  should  be  taken  "  within  eveiy 
subsequent  terra  of  ten  years,"  after  1790,  the  date  of  the  first  census. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  number  was  made  the  basis  of  "direct 
taxes"  as  well  as  representation,  obviously  with  the  view  that  the  support 
of  government  should  be  derived  from  those  sections  which  enjoyed  the 
largest  share  of  representation  ;  and  this  liability  to  taxation  would  pre- 
vent the  disposition  that  might  otherwise  exist  on  the  part  of  political 
leaders,  to  exaggerate  the  numbers  of  sections  with  the  view  to  swell 
their  representative  power.  By  substituting  indirect  taxes  for  "  direct," 
not  only  was  the  purpose  of  enriching  privileged  classes,  at  the  expense  of 
the  people,  subserved,  but  a  desirable  check  upon  any  disposition  to  tam- 
per with  the  census  removed.  Thus,  when  all  the  people  of  a  section  are 
subjected  to  a  direct  tax,  in  support  of  government,  according  to  the 
number  oi  their  representation  in  that  government,  it  will  not  be  to  the 
interest  of  the  tnx-p^yera,  that  their  number  should  be  exaggerated  in  the 
census,  which  is  to  be  the  basis  of  taxation  as  well  as  representation. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  not  exposed  to  this  liability,  by  reason  of  the 
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operation  of  indirect  taxes,  ihey  trouble  themselves  less  about  the  in- 
trigues or  dishonest  political  leaders,  who  seek,  by  knavisb  collusion  witb 
unTaiihrul  officers,  to  awelt  the  numbers  In  one  locality,  anil  to  dirnini^b 
tbem  in  one  of  an  opposite  political  stam;).  In  the  progress  of  the  Dalian, 
the  absence  of  this  check  has  been  fruitful  of  error,  and  with  each  suc- 
ceeding census  the  necessity  for  reform  hns  becnme  more  manifest.  The 
indirect  system  of  taxation  has  been  prolilic  of  corrupt  paironage,  and 
detrimental  to  the  eiiiiality  of  representation,  which  can  be  reached  only 
by  ibe  most  faithful  enunierati>>n. 

In  the  next  year  we  enter  upon  the  7ih  enumeration,  under  circura- 
fltances  which  require  the  utmost  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  the  people, 
to  prerent  the  loosening  ol  the  foundation  of  our  system  of  government. 
By  the  census  of  179(1,  the  population  of  the  United  States  was  first  as- 
certained by  actual  enumeration,  with  the  distinsuishing  features  of  white 
and  black,  free  and  servile.  That  census  was  directed  to  be  commenced 
on  the  1st  Monday* of  August,  1790,  and  to  be  closed  in  nine  months. 
The  subsequent  laws  were  nearly  transcripts  of  that,  authorizing  the 
census  of  1790,  with  provision  for  some  atldilionnl  information.  The 
second  census  was  ordered  to  be  commenced  on  the  1st  Monday  of 
August,  J800,  and  closed  in  nine  moiilhs.  The  third  census  began  1st 
Monday  of  August,  IRIO,  to  close  in  nine  months.  This  term  was,  by  an 
amendment,  extended  eight  months.  This  census  niso  ordere'l  a  return  . 
of  the  persons  engaged  iil  manufactures.  The  fourth  census  was  or- 
dered to  commence  Isl  Monday  of  August,  1^20,  to  close  six  months, 
extended  to  thirteen  months,  and  to  report  in  addition,  the  nuinber  of 
p*sons  engaged  in  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures.  The  time 
of  commencing  the  fifth  census  was  changed  to  June  1st,  1830,  to  ctoie  in 
Btx  monliis,  aOerwards  extended  to  twelve  monihs.  It  was,  also,  to  return 
the  numbers  of  whiles,  deaf,  dumb  and  blind.  The  sixth  census  also  be- 
gan June  1st,  1840,  to  close  in  ten  months,  subsequently  reduced  to  five 
months,  again  extended  to  eleven  months,  and  further  prolonged  to  se- 
venteen monihs.  This  was  to  report  the  deaf,  dumb,  blind  and  insane, 
together  with  general  information  respecting  occupation  and  the  education 
of  the'people.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  in  all  the  previous  laws  for 
the  taking  of  the  census,  the  Secretary  of  the  slare  was  authorized  to 
issue  instructions  to  the  marshals  appointed  at  salaries  for  districts,  and 
who  were  aided  by  assistants,  receiving  compensation  per  100  names. 
The  census  law  of  IS4tt,  indicated  the  spirit  of  the  admmistration  at  that 
time,  which  was  to  centralise  as  much  as  possible,  all  the  patronage  of 
the  government  in  one  person ;  and  the  Secretary  was  authorized  to  issue 
instructions  under  t/i«  direction  of  the  President,  in  order  that  not  a  lamp- 
lighter or  scarcely  n  chambermaid,  in, the  service  of  an  employed,  not 
subservient  to  a  single  individual  at  tlie  head  of  the  government,  might 
receive  appointment.  The  mode  of  remunerating  by  the  100  names,  was 
every  way  calculated  to  induce  large  relurns,  from  the  hands  of  the  gen- 
erally incapable  agents,  selected  for  the  most  part  on  account  ofpciiiiical 
subserviency,  without  regard  to  faithfulness,  intelligence  or  industry.  It 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  great  errors  crept  into  all  tlie 
returns,  or  that  very  little  faith  could  be  placed  in  reports  m.ide  through 
such  sources,  when  it  is  obriuus  that  the  utinont  care,  intelligence  and 
inlesfrilj,  are  indispensable  to  secure  even  proximate  accuracy.  Ac- 
cording to  these  several  returns,  the  population  of  the  union  has  pro- 
gressed as  follows : 
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,1,556,839, 

..a,5)l4..iai...l!,387..Wl.. 
.. 2,100,0fi8... 3-874.433. . 

.4.001.064. 
.3,a7I.B47.. 

IBM. 

..5,3.'-,5.133. 
.-5.171,115.. 

..7.349!a68 
.  .6.939,848 

.3.172,464. 

..4,304.4e9.. -5,883,004.. 

.7.073,711. 

.10,537,378. 

.14,189,555 

.. ... ,„ 

...112.71)3.. 
,..130,783.. 

..-.153.453.. 
....]60,140.. 

.  ..I9a,.'i50 

,...19B,82l 

....59.406. 

....108,39S,...ie6,446... 

...333,566. 

...3(9,699.- 

...386,384 

1848.] 


FcBides,. 
Total 


Total 697.897 893,921  ,.1,191,364.. .  1,343,688..  .2,0119,043.,  2,487,355 

Grand  TotBl,3,8a9,827..  5,305,925... 7,939,814... 9,054,596.. -lS.ea6.O30..  17,063.353 

In  the  first  decaife,  »iz.,  from  1790  to  1800,  the  three  classes  were  af- 
fected by  three  different  elements,  viz. ;  the'  whiles  by  itnmigraiion,  the 
slaves  by  importation,  until  IHOO,  and  the  free  bhcka  by  emancipation. 
In  each  subsequent  decade,  the  slaves  have  depended  only  on  their  own 
natural  increase,  modified  by  thtt  emancipation,  which  has  served  in  an 
increasiog  ratio  to  swell  the  numbers  of  the  free  blacks,  while  wi^ite  im- 
migiation  has  progressively  increased.  When  the  census  of  IHIO  was 
completed,  a  further  increase  in  the  aggregate  population  had  taken  place 
to  the  extent  of  77 ,flllO,  through  the  annexation  of  Louisiana,  and  by  a 
more  free  importation  of  slaves,  in  anticipation  ofihe  closing  of  the  trade, 
according  to  thecon^titiitidu  in  I80S.  The  number  of  blacks  introduced 
by  importation,  and  annexed  with  Louisiana,  in  those  years,  was 
probably  about  56,000.  The  census  of  1820  lirsl  distinguished  the  sexes 
and  ages  of  the  blacks,  and  also  furnished  some  data,  in  relation  to  om- 
ploymeni  of  the  whiles.  The  decade  from  1830  to  1840,  was  one  of  such 
great  prosperity  in  EnglanH  and  Kurnpe  generally,  as  to  check  the  usual 
current  of  immigration,  while  on  this  conijnent  Texas  prfsenled  for  the 
first  time  an  attraction  to  whites  beyond  iiur  borders,  and  they  emigrated 
thither  with  their  slaves,  while  the  course  of  the  abolitionists  tended  by 
a  natural  reaction  to  diminish  the  iiicrea.^e  of  free  blacks  by  emancipation, 
and  many  of  that  cla-is  cmtsir  ited  to  Cmada.  It  was  alsn  the  case,  doubt- 
less, that  during  the  mania  for  settling  new  lands,  which  raged  in  those 
years,  ilie  tr  ana  port  at  ion  of  slaves  from  old  northern  to  new  southern  states, 
accelerated  the  mortality  of  that  class. 

Throughout  all  the  period  of  half  a  century,  covered  by  the  six  enu- 
merations, political  power  was  constantly  shifting  westward,  and  the 
several  states  constantly  changing  their  political  rank,  as  they  were 
affected  by  the  current  of  emigration.  The  following  table  will  show  the 
relative  rank  al\er  each  census,  in  which  the  changes  are  very  marked. 
Thus,  Ohio,  which  was  the  lowest  of  \(i  states  in  I80U,  became  the  3d 
in  the  Union  in  1840 ;  Viririnia  and  New-York  changed  places  relatively 
in  1790  and  1840.  The  Western  States'are  rising  rapidly  in  the  scale, 
while  the  Atlantic  States  are  losing  their  importance : 
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No.  No.  Ho.  Ko.  No.  No.  -No. 

8uU«.     of      SialM.     of      Slalu.     of     Scuei,     uf      Suigi.     nf     iMWa,     of     Suit*.     oT 

Repi.  Rept.  Rapi.  Repi,  '    Rnpi.  Rep*.  Rep*. 

ViiglL'i  lU  ViMlnV  IB  Virgin'n.  82  N.  Tort.  «  N.Voflt.  34   N.Tort.  M  N.  York.  M 

Uh...,.  8  MaH...  H  Ponn....  18  Pona...  S3  Peii...  SE  Paaa...  S8  Pcaa....  M 

Penn...  8  Podb...  la  N.Vork.  IT  Viriin'a  23  Viula'a.  aS  Vufla'a.  31  Ohio....  SI 

N.Vork.  6  N.  V«k.  10  Hm....  IT  Hu>....  SO  Ohio....  U  Ohio....  1>  Tirfia'a.  1& 

Narvld.  S  N  Cit...  10  N.Car..  IS  N.Car..  13  Hu>....  13  N.Car..  13  ToniL...  11 

Coon....  S  M.rrl'iL  e  M«,l'd.  9  KBdfy..  10  N.Car..  13  Kenl'y..  "  Maw....  10 

N.C»..  S  Conn....  7  S.Cii..  e  Haryl'd,  0  Kont-y..  IS  Tsnn....  13  Keol'y..  10 

BCar-..  9  acar...  0  Cosn...  T  S.Car...  S  Uaryl'd.  S  Mau.....  IS  ladiaaa.  10 

N.tn,..  4  N.Jer...  B  N.J«r...  «  Conn....  T  S  Car...  >  S.Car...  S  N.Rar..  » 

K.Ham.  3  N.Huo.  4  Ksat'y..  6  N.Han.  G  TnniL...  S   (iw>r(ia.  B  Ovorgia.  S 

Gaonia.  3  R.I.|-d..  S  N.Ham.  S  V«m'i..  8  Georfia.  T  Maiaa...  8  Halaa...  7 

R.laJ^d..  1  Venn't..  9  Vana-l..  4  N.Jar...  6  Kaina..  T    MaryI'd.  8  S.Car...  7 

DalaWg.  1  OcDKia.  S  Gaotgia.  1  Gaonia.  6  N.Hu.  8  ladiana.  T  Alab'a..  7 

Kenry..  3  Tana...  3  Tein..,.  6  Conn...  G  Coon...  6  IHInnia...  1 

lasulaa  65  Delao'a.  1  R.liJ'd..  S  Ohio....  «  N.Jar...  8    N.Jar...  fi  Maryl'd.  0 

Tenn...*  1  Dniaw'o.  1  R.Wd..  a  Vorm-L..  S  N.Ham.  S  N.Jar...  S 

IBBuutaador  ttlapiMlW   — Loula..*      1    ladiaa^  3  Alaba'a*.  3  N.Han.'  t 

nsiaUauadarSaapp.^ 143   Imli'a..'      1    Alaba'a..  3  I^i)...  3  CoaB....  4 

R.UI'd..  a  lUlooIi.  3  Varm't..  i 

18Siataiunrler3d>pp., 1B3   l>nlaw'E.  1  R.IaI'd.  S  lAnti...  4 

HiH...-  1  Min....  9  Mua...  4 

liliu'i...*  1  Mia«>*ri.  3  MKb....  3 

Mui'ri.*  1  Delaw's.  1  Rlal'd..  3 

34S(at»uadar4lh>pp., 213   Ark...">       1    Ar* I 

EliStaiaauDdsiSUiindGlhapp., 843 SO 

NoTi.—Tha  Sum  markod  Ihua*  vara  edmiaed  imoiha  Union  allar  iboapportiauniaiilDiidarwhiak 
tbay  ara  liaia  unugcd  wu  mada,  tiul  belbro  tha  luecaedinK  canaui 

The  ceD8us  now  about  to  be  taken  will  produce  greater  changes  than 
any  of  those  which  have  gone  before.  At  the  last  seasion  of  Congress, 
a  new  mode  of  taking  it  was  adopted,  by  creating  a  Censua  Board,  com- 
posed of  three  cabinet  officers,  whose  dutj  it  is  to  prepare  suitable  forma 
and  schedules  for  the  full  enumeration  of  the  people,  and  also  general 
information  in  relaiion  to  certain  heads  of  statistical  inquiry.  These 
inquiries  are,  however,  limited  to  100.  Everything  that  throws  weight 
on  the  social  condition  nf  the  people,  is  undoubtedly  of  great  impor- 
tance;  but  the  value  of  statistical  information  of  the  character  indn 
cated,  depends  in  an  eminent  degree  upon  its  proximate  accuracy.  The 
experience  of  the  last  census,  an  well  aa  those  of  some  of  the  states, 
which  have  pushed  statistical  inquiry,  is  not  such  as  to  create  much  confi- 
dence in  the  results.  The  New-York  census  for  1845,  as  an  instance, 
was  so  much  at  variance  with  that  of  the  United  States,  for  1840,  and 
both  with  known  facts,  as  in  many  respects  to  destroy  all  confidence  in 
either.  The  United  States  census  of  1840  gave  the  population  of  Utica 
at,  12,782  persons,  1. 777  families.  The  state  census  of  1845  made  it 
12,190  persons,  2,142  families,  showing  a  deereain  of  593  pergom.  and 
an  increase  of  365  Jamilia.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  number  by  the 
United  IStatea  census  of  1840  was  grossly  exaggerated,  under  the  influ- 
ence uf  the  mode  of  renumeration.  The  state  census  nf  Massi- 
chusetts,  which  fixes  the  representation  in  the  General  Court,  gave 
the  population  of  Boston,  Miy,  1840,  at  83,979,  and  the  United 
States  census  fnr  June,  of  the  same  year,  gave  it  at  93,979, 
showing  a  difference  of  ten  per  cent.  This  error  led  to  investiga- 
tion, and  it  waa  found  that    in   ibe    second  ward  41    families    coa-^ 
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tained  7,664  persons,  of  whom  7,989  were  stated  to  be  emploj«d  in 
naTjgBtion,  By  the  state  census  the  aaine  families  by  oame,  were  re- 
ported to  contain  only  309 !  a  differenee  of7,357  in  41  families.  This 
arose  from  the  ^ct  that  the  taker  of  the  slate  cenaua  reported  the  persons 
actually  present,  while  the  taker  of  the  national  censua,  under  the  pre- 
tence that  those  persona  were  inhabitants  of  BoatoQ,  who  made  that 
place  their  home  when  in  port,  counted  all  the  names  entered 
on  the  books  of  the  sailor's  boarding  housea,  for  several  years 
previous.  This  effort  to  swell  the  number,  doabtless  arose  from 
the  mode  of  remuneration,  viz.,  92  per  300  names,  at  which  rate 
the  old  boarding-house  records  wero  worth  $50  to  the  employed. 
There  ia,  doubtless,  a  great  drfficuliy  in  enumerating  seafaring  men.  In 
the  Boston  census  of  1345,  the  principle  waa  adopted  of  enumerating 
all  who  sailed  out  of  Boston,  and  considered  it  their  home.  In  the  New- 
York  census  of  the  same  year,  such  seamen  were  enumerated  as  were 
actual  residents,  and  bailed  from  the  city.  It  is  evident  that  without 
close  questioning  than  is  generally  practicable,  seamen  hailing  from 
Boston  were  enumerated  there,  while  being  in  the  port  of  New- York, 
they  may  have  also  been  counted  here.  In  the  censua  of  Great  Britain, 
in  IS41,  the  rule  was  to  enumerate  alt  who  slept  at  their  lodgings  on 
shore  on  a  certain  night,  wherever  they  may  hare  belonged.  Id  the 
United  Slates  census  for  IS40,  it  also  occurred  that  the  seamen  on  board 
the  national  vessels  were  enumerated  in  the  several  towns  where  they 
werrsuppoaed  to  t)elong,  and  were  also  added  as  a  distinct  class  to  the 
aggregate  returns,  The  mode  of  taking  the  English  census  for  1841, 
was  to  divide  the  whole  country  inio  35,000  diatricts  ;  all  the  persons  who 
slept  in  each  house  on  the  preceding  night  were  then  taken  down  in  one 
day,  by  35,000  employees.  It  vfis  estimated  that  the  strangers  present 
would  compensate  for  the  natives  absent.  By  theae  means  the  number 
of  'persons  actually  in  the  country  was  arrived  at  with  more  accuracy 
than  could  possibly  have  been  the  case,  where  several  daya  and  e>en 
weeks  elapsed  under  negligent  marshals  before  completing  their  enumera- 
tion, even  in  a  amall  district. 

It  is,  however,  the  case,  that  this  matter  of  official  inquiry  is  almost  alto- 
gether a  novelty  ;  both  the  people  and  the  government  have  yet  to 
learn  a  great  deal  in  relation  to  the  best  mode  of  attaining  the  desired 
object  Thus  very  few  of  the  officers  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  nature  of 
the  information  they  are  commissioned  to  obtain,  and  therefore  cannot 
direct'  inquiries  with   the  precision   necessary  to  obtain  aalisfactory  ro- 

*  An  Act  to  make  arrangtmenlt  for  taiOMg  tht  itttnlli  eniui. 

Bt  il  ttUKltd  Sy  lh«  Stnate  atul  Heuts  of  flepreien/alioej  of  tht  VnUed  Slaltt  a/ 
America  in  Congrtn  atwntbUil,  That  ibe  Hecrelary  of  Slate,  the  Atlomey  Oeatiral, 
and  ihe  Poat-maalHr  GenerBl,  gball  caDBtitme  and  be  a  board,  lo  be  atjled  the  Cetinu 
Boerd;  tbalil  ■hnll  be  the  duty  of  tbe  uid  board  to  prepare  and  causo  to  be  [irinted 
■uch  farms  snd  Bchednlea  as  jany  be  oeceHHry  for  the  full  enumerDlion  of  the  itihulii- 
Iaal«  of  the  United  States  ;  and  also  proper  farnu  nudachedalaa  forcotlecliuginalsdBti- 
cal  (abloa,  under  prnper  btwda,  inch  inforniaiiuu  h  to  mines,  Bgricullare,  commerce, 
manufacture*,  sducatioD,  auJ  olber  topics,  a*  nill  eibibit  a  fullview  of  the  pursuits 
industry,  education  and  resources  of  ihe  <;ounli7  ;  il  being  provided  that  the  number 
nid  inquiries,  exclusive  of  the  enuiueratTon,  shell  uot  exceed  one  hundred,  and  that 
tbe  elpenso  incurrad  in  prepariug  aud  priiitiug  said  forma  aod  schedules  sball  not 
exceed  ten  thouund  dallara. 

Sac.  9a.  And  ir  il  /uriter  enaeftd.  That  tbe  said  board  shall  have  power  loan, 
poiat  a  aecretary,  whose  remuaeralion  shaH  be  determiofd  by  Congress,  upon  the 
completion  of  tlis  datiaa  awgnad  to  the  bovd.  [Atpkotbd  March  3,  1849. 
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plies.  This  evit  can  never  be  remedied  until  a  syBtematic  and  perma- 
nent arrangement  is  made.  The.  goTernment  has  hitherto  once  in  10 
years  issued  instructions,  and  hired  men  to  go  round  by  the  job,  and 
ask  a  few  questions,  whicb  were  put  and  replied  lo  with  more  or  less 
carelessness  on  one  hand,  and  reluctance  or  archness  on  the  other.  The 
whole  affair  was  forgotten  as  soon  as  completed,  to  become  again  a  no 
velty  at  the  end  of  another  decade.  Now,  it  is  very  obvious  that  when 
the  officers  of  the  government  are  sent  to  every  man's  house,  to  write 
down  his  name,  and  record  his  business,  the  numbers,  ages,  and  oceu* 
pation  of  his  family,  that  the  machinery  for  a  very  extensive  dissemina- 
tion, 8a  well  as  collection  of  knowledge  exists,  and  if  this  direct  com- 
munication upon  subjects  of  national  interest  frequently  occurred,  a 
degree  of  familiarity  with  the  subject  would  spring  up,  leading  to  far 
more  important  reaolta  than  any  ever  before  derived  from  barren  returna 
of  questionable  accuracy.  In  a  country  which  increases  so  rapidly  as 
ours,  ten  years  is  far  too  long  a  time  to  defer  the  re-adjustment  of  re- 
presentation. When  the  clause  in  relation  to  the  census  was  formed,  no 
idea  was  entertained  of  the  rapidity  of  the  increase.  The  census  of 
1600  showed  an  increase  over  that  of  1700,  far  in  excess  of  Dt.  Frank- 
lin's estimate,  by  which  the  convention  was  guided  in  some  degree,  and 
that  increase  of  late  years,  was  seen  very  much  more  rapid.  Aa  an  in- 
stance, Illinois  in  1840,  had  472,939  inhabitauts,  and  its  representation 
was  raised  from  :)  to  7.  By  the  state-  census  of  1845  it  had  663,125 
inhabitants  an  increase  of  40  per  cent. ;  consequently  it  ooghtto  have  in- 
creased its  representation  proportionately.  Georgia  as  an  instance,  on 
the  other  hand,  increased  its  representative  population  from  577,912  to 
653„922  or  76,000  only,  and  from  IS45  to  1850,  although  it  has  less 
represent  at  ire  inhabitonts  by  10,000  thjin  Illinois,  it  has  one  more  repre- 
sentative in  Congress  than  that  state.  Why  should  this  inequality  exist  for 
five  years  'i  Missoiiri  presents  a  case  similar  to  that  of  Illinois,  viz.,  up  to 
1844,  she  increased  her  population  in  the  proportion  of  one  representative 
and  in  1S48,  by  at  least  two  representatives.  This  injustice  is  to 
be  remedied  by  more  frequent  enumerations.  The  constitution  does  not 
restrict  the  enumeration,  but  provides  only  that  they  shall  not  be  de- 
layed longer  than  ten  years.  They  may  be  made  as  often  as  Congress 
may  direct  "  within"  that  time.  It  has  also  been  the  case,  that  most  of 
states  for  their  own  purposes,  have  ordered  enumerations  on  whicb  to 
base  the  representnlion  of  state  government,  and  these  have  been  con- 
ducted on  plans  very  similar  to  those  of  the  federal  government.  The 
states  which  have  completed  these  enumerations,  are  as  follows : — 

1845. 


New- York 

IS30. 
I,91B,60B 

1840. 
2,4^8.921 
.  213.967  , 
..    476,183 
..383.703 
...  80,945 
...  43,112. 

,.8.575,]30. 

"   5noV56 
..   353.411 

.1,732,133. 

■    184S. 

2.604,4n5 

.     304.278 

..  643,482 

..  5I!,937 

..211.2.52 

1840. 
34   

llliQoi. 

..157.«5 

..  l4o.^^5 

Total  Weilera.. 

.3,248,M7. 

.  516.833 
..  309,7-27 

.215.739  . 
..   30,388  . 

1,073,677. 

.4.357.364 

..  774.325 

..  G24,Ba7 

..  4a7.7.')5 

..  U^fiOO 

.1,971,897 

::-;:1 :;;- 

Lomaiiiiia 

4   

20 
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Thus,  at  the  electoral  vote  of  1849,  there  would  have  been  eight  more 
for  Gen.  Cass  had  the  population  been  repreBented  truly,  according  e?en 
to  the  apportionment  of  1840,  and  at  the  coming  important  session  of 
CoDgreaa  there  would  be  eight  more  Democratic  voters  in  the  House. 
That  is  to  say,  by  the  ten  year  system  of  apportionment,  the  nation  as  a 
body  is  not  truly  represented.  Inasmuch  as  that,  in  the  Grst  named  six 
states,  there  has  been  an  increase  of  782,234  persons  since  the  census 
on  whicb  the  apportionment  took  place,  on  the  basis  of  70,680  persons  to 
one  representative,  these  783,234  persons  are  not  represented  at  sll  for 
fire  years ;  or,  in  other  words,  as  compared  with  some  of  the  Aiiantic 
states  which  have  not  increased,  these  sis  states  are  deprived  of  eleven 
representatives  in  Congress;  no  small  matter  when  momentous  questions 
are  at  stake.  Now  this  is  precisely  the  eri]  which  the  old  federalists 
sought  to  attain  when  they  urged  the  property  qualification.  Mr.  Gou- 
verneur  Morris,  in  convention,  thought  properly  ought  to  be  a  qualifica- 
tion, because  he  "  thought  the  rule  of  representation  ought  to  be  so  fixed, 
u  to  secure  to  the  Atlantic  states  a  prevalence  in  the  national  councils." 
"  Provision  ought  to  be  made  to  prevent  the  maritime  states  from  being 
hereafter  outvoted."  This  he  thought  would  be  done  by  fixing  invariably 
the  number  of  representatives  each  state  should  have,  because  it  was 
supposed  that  although  numbers  would  increase  more  at  the  west,  teealth 
would  increase  more  on  the  Atlantic,  a  tendency  which  the  "  protective" 
system  was  designed  to  promote.  Now,  by  the  ten  year  system  of  appor- 
tionment, the  number  is  fixed  irrevocably  for  ten  years.  The  result  of  this, 
practically,  is  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  increase  of  population  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  new  states,  those  states  will  have  no  greater  weight 
in  the  presidential  election  of  1852  than  they  bad  in  1844.  Thus,  lllinoia 
had,  in  1844,  nine  electoral  votes ;  she  ought  to  have  had  twelve ;  and  by 
1852  will  be  entitled  to  fourteen,  according  to  the  present  basis,  whereas 
she  will  have  but  nine;  this  arises  from  the  fact,  that  although  the  enu- 
meration  takes  place  in  1850,  the  apportionment  will  not  be  fixed  until 
March,  1853,  six  months  after  the  election.  The  injustice  of  such  ine- 
quality is  manifest.  The  coming  census  will  embrace,  in  addition  to 
Texas  with  its  143,000  souls,  California  and  Mexico  with  at  least  70,000 
strangers,  and  Oregon  with  some  few  thousands.  That  there  will  be  de- 
lay and  difBculty  in  these  enumerations  will  no  doubt  be  the  case;  but 
that  is  no  reason  why  the  utmost  energy  should  not  be  exercised  in  order 
that,  not  only  those  states,  but  all  the  new  stales  with  their  vast  accessions 
of  citizens,  should  have  their  just  weight  at  the  next  presidential  can- 
vass. Nor  is  there  any  reason  why  every  Congress  should  not  feel  in 
new  apportionments  the  influence  of  the  growth  of  the  country  and  the 
comparative  progress  of  its  several  sections.  Mr.  Morris's  idea  of  retain- 
ing control  in  sections  not  entitled  to  it  by  members,  is  that  which  the 
federalists  and  Van  Bureu  reactionary  democrats  perseveringly  pursue ; 
but  it  is  evident  that  this  idea,  like  others  of  the  last  century,  must  give 
place  to  the  progress  of  popular  rights. 

That  population  was  made  the  basis  of  representation  and  direct  taxes, 
was  probably  a  step  in  advance  for  the  close  of  the  last  century;  but  it 
wonld  seem  that  the  progress  of  the  public  mind  points  to  a  modification 
of  the  system.  The  principle  of  representation  mujt  be  carried  out  fur- 
ther,  and  by  more  frequent  and  accurate  adjustment,  made  to  approxi- 
mate more  closely  to  the  actual  Bumbera  of  the  represented  classes.    In 
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relation  to  taxation,  hovever,  s  change  in  thn  other  directiiHi  is  becoming 
manifest.  The  monarchial  principle  of  protection  has  become  so  inter- 
woven  with  out  financial  aystem,  as  to  cause  direct  taxes  to  be  lost  sight 
of  almost  altogether,  in  the  insidious  operation  of  indirect  taxes,  which 
hare  exonerated  the  wealth  of  millioitares,  while  the  pockets  of  the  pro- 
ducers have  been  drawn  upon,  not  only  for  the  whole  support  of  the 
federal  gorernnient,  but  to  swell  the  accumulations  of  the  rich,  under 
pretence  of  protection.  While  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  country  has 
been  retarded  by  the  petnicioua  operation  of  indirect  taxea  in  checking 
the  free  <^eralioDs  of  trade,  vast  sums  bare,  by  federal  laws,  been  put  into 
the  pockets  of  individuals  who  never  contributed  a  shilling  towards  the 
■uppMt  of  the  government  that  enacted  them.  John  Jacob  Astor  accu- 
mulated  near  a  score  of  millions  under  the  protection  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment,  whilst  he  never  paid  more  for  its  support  than  his  penniless  valet. 
The  new  minister  to  Bogland,  Abbott  Lawrence,  Esq.,  has  accumulated 
some  $3,000,000,  tegiaiated  by  Congresa  out  of  the  pockets  of  consumera 
of  cotton  goods  into  his  coffers,  while  the  outfit,  99,000,  he  receives  as 
minister  from  the  federal  treasury,  probably  exceeds  all  that  he  ever  paid 
for  the  su[^rt  of  government,  from  which  he  derives  such  advan- 
tages. Mr.  Van  Buren  has  received  probably  {250,000  in  salaries  from 
the  federal  treasury,  while  the  vast  Kinderhook  estates  are  exempted, 
like  those  of  the  Austrian  nobles,  from  tax.  On  this  class  of  men  the 
indirect  taxes  fall  with  less  weight  than  on  the  poor.  They  buy  no  pro- 
tected arliclea;  and  on  the  occasional  visits  of  relatives  to  Europe,  the 
resplendaot  fabrics  of  royal  capitals  are  purchased  for  their  use,  and  en- 
tered free  of  duty,  as  personal  baggage.  Even  the  white  top-boots  of  the 
English  footmen  are  of  Parisian  make.  These  vast  estates  require  to  be 
reached  and  brought  under  their  proportional  quota  to  the  federal  support. 
While  the  machinery  and  patronage  o^the  federal  government  are  used  u 
the  means  of  conferring  honors  and  wealth  upon  certain  men  and  classes, 
and  through  them  of  controlling  the  elections,  and  conaequenily  the  pa- 
tronage of  Btates,  towns  and  counties,  at  least  those  who  derive  the  eruolu- 
roents  and  honors  should  be  liable  to  an  equal  share  of  the  charges. 
Under  a  system  of  direct  taxation,  the  Atlantic  states,  which  have,  under 
the  protective  system,  been  enriched  at  the  expense  of  western  ctlizens, 
would  be  called  upon  to  discharge  their  due  proportion  of  government 
expenses,  and  "  capital"  would  then  bear  part  of  the  burden  which  now 
falls  almost  exclusively  upon  "  labor." 

The  town,  county  and  state  expenses  in  all  the  states  are  now  di^ 
charged  hj  direct  taxes,  imposed  upon  pri^rty  according  to  valuations 
that  vary  in  all  the  states,  and  frequently  in  the  same  stale.  This  whole 
plan  of  taxation  might  be  consolidated  by  some  such  pUn,  as  causing  to 
be  elected  by  the  people  in  every  county  in  every  state  of  the  Union  an 
officer,  to  be  called  a  "  census  commissioner,"  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
office  of"  loan  commissioner"  was  in  most  states  called  into  beiog  by  the 
distribution  of  the  surplus  revenue  of  the  United  States.  Those  sums 
were  loaned  out  in  the  several  counties  of  the  states  upon  real  estate. 
In  New- York,  these  t^ces  of  loan  commissioner,  added  to  the  patronge 
of  the  Governor  under  the  Van  Buren  system  of  centralization,  but  are, 
ander  the  new  constitution,  made  elective  by  the  people  of  the  counties. 
This  office  conld  obviously  be  combined  with  that  of  census  commi>> 
■ioner,  whose  duty  it  should  be  annually  to  report,  under  heavf  bonds,  the 
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number  or  the  people  in  his  district,  the  births,  deaths,  marriages,  nativi* 
ties,  ages,  &.c.,  of  Lhe  inhabitaiita,  together  with  the  amplest  details  of 
properly,  occtrpaiions,  and  every  point  interesting  to  the  statesman  and 
economist.  On  these  enumerations  should  be  based,  as  well  city  and 
state,  as  federal  representation.  On  these  returns  eat^h  Congress  should 
be  reapportioned,  thus  always  readjusting  representation  to  changes  in 
population.  While  enormous  sums  of  money  are  annually  expended  for 
comparatively  unimportant  subjects,  nothing  whatever  is  done  for  the  ad- 
Tancement  of  economical  and  political  science,  although  this  of  dl 
others  is  that  which  most  aSeclA  the  rights  and  interests  of  (he  people. 
The  coast  survey,  as  an  instance,  is  doubtless  a  great  and  praiseworthy 
object,  properly  carried  out.  The  nation  pays  annually  S250,000  dollars 
for  its  prosecution,  while  the  inoral  results  that  are  derived  from  it  clearly 
show,  that  it  is  an  infamous  political  job;  and  if  one-half  the  money  ex- 
pended upon  it  were  bestowed  upon  a  census  system  to  procure  correct 
enumerations  and  statistical  information,  it  would  prove  the  surest  safe- 
guard  to  popular  liberty. 

It  is  obviously,  in  a  country  such  as  this,  where  the  great  residue  of 
power  rests  with  the  people,  and  that  exercised  by  the  repreaeutatives  n 
.  essentially  delegated,  in  State  and  Federal  constitutions,  a  matter  of  the 
first  importance  that  the  numbers  should  be  correctly  represented,  and 
all  the  property  subjected  to  an  accurate  pro  rata  tax  for  the  support  of 
government.  That  capital  should  bear  its  responsibilities,  and  that  labor 
should  be  relieved  from  an  undue  proportion  of  the  public  burdens,  not- 
withstanding the  vital  importance  of  the  subject,  is  that  which  has  re- 
ceived the  least  attention.  Vast  sums  have  been  expended  on  exploring 
expeditions,  coast  surveys,  geological  surveys  and  other  objects,  all  good 
in  their  way ;  but  the  great  object  of  equal  representation  and  just  texa> 
tion  have  been  altogether  slighted.  The  details,  snch  aa  they  were,  of  the 
United  States  census  of  1840  and  of  the  New-York  state  census  of  1845, 
resulted  mostly  from  a  desire  to  enhance  Mr.  Van  Buren's  patronage. 
They,  however,  threw  no  light  upon  the  question  of  taxes.  In  taking  the 
seventh  census,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  new  board  will  not  overlook  the 
fact,  that  the  people  of  all  the  states  are  now  subjected  to  heavy  direct 
taxes  fur  town,  county  and  state  purposes,  and  that  the  collection  of  infor- 
mation upon  this  subject  would,  while  it  would  be  most  easily  accom- 
plished, be  of  more  practical  importance  than  almost  any  other  item.  As 
en  indication,  the  following  are  taxes  ccJIected  in  several  states  with  the 
aggregate  valuations  i 

ViluuioD.         SUM  Tu.       CosBtr  Tu.       Town  Tu.       Tou]  Tuu. 

Nfw-Xork 651,619,595, ,..23S,000....  3,750,738. ...1,309,720,. -.5,995,458 

Ohio,   431.067,991..  1,265,769.... 1,976,186,..,—- ,...3,241,955 

□liDoi*, 100,000,000.. ..550,000 SOO.SOO.... ....1,000,000 

Tais  is  a  mere  indication  of  the  heads  of  taxation.  Such  information 
collected  of  every  state  in  the  Union,  accompanied  bj  explanations  as  to  the 
mode  of  valuation  and  process  of  assessment  adopted  everywhere,  would 
produce  at  once  reliable  data  as  to  comparative  wealth,  a*  well  as  pro- 
portionate liability  for  government  support  as  well  as  ability  to  pay. 

These  objects  of  representation  and  taxation  are  the'  leading  ones ;  but 

the   comparative  healthiness  and  degree  of  longevity  in  all  sections  of  the 

Union,  are  also  of  much  importance.    In  Massaiihusetts   it  has  been 

customary  for  a  long  time  to  regi  Aer  births,  deaths,  and  marriages.  When 

_.  .._    „ ^.- 
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these  are  correctly  kept,  they  fuTm  a  very  certain  indication  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  popuintion  in  the  excess  of  births  iiver  deaths.  The  popu- 
lation of  France  is  mostly  estimated  on  these  data.  Even  the  Massa- 
chusetts registration  is,  however,  a  mere  farce.  In  a  late  report  the 
secretary  himself  says,  that  the  whole  number  of  births  and  deaths 
returned  does  not,  probably,  very  much  exceed  one  half  of  those  actu- 
ally occurring;  in  Masaaehusetts,  while  that  of  marriages  returned  Is, 
perhaps,  about  three  quarters  of  the  truth.  Of  courre,  such  returns  are 
worthless.  In  New-York  marriages  and  deaths  are  registered  by  cler- 
gymen, and  in  some  cases,  also,  christenings ;  but  the  aggregates  never  see 
the  light,  and  would  be  of  no  value  if  they  did,  from  want  of  accuracy. 
In  the  last  New-York  census,  that  of  1845,  a  new  feature  was  iniro- 
duced,  viz.,  (o  ascertain  the  nativity  of  the  inhabitanta.  The  resalta 
reported  were,  that  of  a  population  of  2.604,495  s-.uls,  1,9S*4,2TB  were 
born  in  the  state,  328,881  in  the  New-England  slates,  83,642  in  other 
United  States,  977  in  Mexico,  277,890  in  Great  Britain,  10,CI9  in 
France,  49,558  in  Germany,  8,222  other  parts  of  Europe,  making 
3,651,067,  or  50,428  less  than  the  aggregate.  Probably  these  persons 
were  born  nowhere.  A  uniform  and  accurate  system  of  taking  the  ndtivi- 
ties  in  all  the  slates,  in  addition  to  the  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  would 
not  only  form  complete  checks  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  enumerations, 
but  would  show  with  great  clearuess,  the  progress  of  eniigration  from 
state  to  state,  as  well  among  blacks  as  whites,  and  the  influence  of  immi- 
gration from  abroad  upon  the  population  of  each  stale.  At  present 
there  is  no  possible  way  of  ascertaining  with  any  degree  of  accuracy, 
how  much  of  the  growth  of  the  white  population  i.t  attributable  to  immi- 
gration. Mr.  GoodvFin  suggested  a  mode  by  which  it  may  be  approxi- 
mated. It  is  to  assume  the  fact  that  all  those  who  are  under  ten,  at  the 
date  of  the  census  of  1850,  must  have  been  added  to  the  population 
since  1840,  Now,  if  we  knew  how  many  of  those  returned  in  IH40  died 
within  the  ten  years,  the  difference  between  that  number  and  that  of 
those  under  ten,  in  1850,  would  be  the  natural  increase  oflhe  p 


As  we  have  not  that  information,  is  is  necessary  to  assume  the  usual 
estimate,  viz.,  that  in  healthy  civilized  countries,  Iti  per  cent,  die  in  the 
course  of  ten  years.  Thus,  in  1830,  the  number  of  whites  was 
10,526,248;  in  1840,  I4,1b9,218,  an  increase  of. 3,662,970  ;  now  there 
should  have  died  in  ten  years,  1,684,199  persons,  which,  deducted  from 
the  4,4l?<5,l3l  under  ten  years,  in  1840,  would  give  an  increase  of 
2,800,931  souls,  or  822,160  less  than  the  true  increase.  This  difference 
representa  the  number  of  immigrants.  According  to  this  calculation, 
the  immigrants  in  liny  years,  ending  with  1840,  were  2,058,655  souls. 
In  the  decade  ending  with  I860,  the  result  wii)  probaby  be  1,000,000 
immigrants,  or  half  the  number  that  arrrived  In  the  course  of  filly  years 

Erevious.  These  are  vast  numbers,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  great  interest  to 
now  what  becomes  of  them.  This  can  be  ascertained  by  an  accurate  r^ 
port  of  the  nativities,  with  the  births,  deaths,  marriages,  &-c.  Since  1810 
the  number  of  staves  can  hxve  increased  only  from  natural  causes,  roo- 
dilied  by  emancipation.  The  two  decades  of  1830  and  1840,  show  results 
as  follows : 

isa)-i8M.  imn-iBM. 

Increase  oralavQ*. ^.'■,5.35.') 478,324 

Uoilar  ten  jesrt, 701. IGO 841.069 

BeulOog  death*  IS  p«r  cent- .233,805      ISperct.  365,74.1 
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This  increase  in  apparent  deaths  arose  (iom  emiKration  to  Texas, 
emancipation  anil  Higbt,  aa  well  as  from  perhaps  some  increased  mortalitj. 
Id  ibe  case  of  free  blacks,  the' same  calculntion  makes  the  deaths  nearlj 
as  much  too  small  as  tbej  are  appaienlly  too  large,  in  the  case  of  slaves, 
arising  from  similar  cause,  viz.,  emaocipation.  None  of  these  data  fur  as- 
certaining the  condition  and  locality,  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  people, 
should  be  leflto  conjecture.  Enumerations  of  bank  capital  and  parades  of 
faclury  dividends,  are  necessary  in  making  up  the  tax  list,  under  a  just 
eystetn  ;  but  the  numbers,  locality,  rights  and  immunities  of  the  whole 
body  of  the  people,  are  what  is  desired  of  a  just  representative  guvernmenl. 
It  is  well  understood,  and  universally  acknowledged,  that  all  wealth  is 
(he  creation  of  labor ;  and  under  our  institutions,  it  is  admitted  that  the  go- 
vernmenl  is  the  creature  of  the  laborrrs.  It  has  long  enough  been  the 
case,  that  while  the  wealthy  have  monopolized  the  products  of  industry, 
they  have  also  grasped  the  honors  of  the  government,  the  support  of  which 
ihey  charge  upon  the  producers  of  the  wealth.  This  must  undergo  a 
change.  The  legislative  halls  must  exhibit  a  full  representation  of  the 
people  ;  and  the  wealth  ihey  have  created,  no  matter  in  what  locality  it 
may  be  found,  must  bear  the  charge  of  the  public  burdens. 

The  ability  of  a  people  to  pay  taxes  does  not  arise  from  (he  mere  pos- 
session of  properly  at  a  nominal  valuation,  but  from  the  actual  annual 
amount  of  wealth  for  consumption  or  accumulation  that  cum^s  into  their 
hands.  Thus,  the  whole  wealth  of  the  country  being  created  by  industry, 
a  large  portion  goes  lo  support  the  producers,  a  portion  to  accumulation, 
and  a  portion  to  support  gofernment  The  amount  which  can  be  aftiirded 
for  this  latter  purpose  must  depend  upon  the  surplus  production  over  the 
necessary  consumption  of  the  people, 

Thus  in  Great  Britain  the  annual  tax  per  head  for  the  support  of  gov- 
ernment reaches  nearly  $30  for  each  individual.  In  the  United  States  it 
is  about  Hi  ;  yet  this  $A  may  in  proportion  to  the  annual  incre:<se  of  wealth 
be  a  heavier  tax  than  the  $311  in  England.  The  annual  increase  of  wealth 
in  that  country  arises,  however,  (o  a  considerable  extent,  from  the  fact 
that  the  mass  of  producers  do  not  con.sunie  stficiently,  whereas  in  the 
'  United  States  the  producer  is  mire  the  master  of  his  own  earnings,  and 
consumes  a  greater  proportion  of  it,  and  that  he  may  do  so  it  is  re<]uired 
that  the  public  expense  be  limited  and  equally  proportioned  upon  in- 
comes. The  accumulation  of  wentth  is  always  in  a  few  hands,  and  the 
competition  of  labor  for  capital  always  is  greater  than  that  of  capital  for 
labor;  hence,  precisely  in  the  proportion  that  capital  increases,  is  the  tax 
upon  labor  for  its  further  accumulation  enhanced.  It  is  principally  lo 
counteract  this  tendency  that  accumulated  wealth  should  be  required  to 
bear  all  the  expenses  of  the  state.  The  greater  the  accumulation  in  the 
hands  of  a  single  individual,  the  greaier  is  the  excess  of  his  means  over 
bis  actual  wants,  and  therefore  the  greater  should  be  the  ratio  of  his  tax 
for  the  support  of  the  state  .  It  is  obvious  that  all  laws,  such  as  indirect 
taxes  and  protective  privileges,  which  tend  to  the  accumulation  of  cnpital 
in  the  hands  of  the  few,  should  be  repealed ;  but  these  can  be  reached 
only  by  just  representation.  Thus  it  is  ably  sho'^n  that  the  capiiiil  and 
money  corporation  of  Boston,  which  throws  only  one-third  the  votes  of 
Massnchusett.s,  command,  through  the  defective  representative  system, 
the  whole  legislative  power  of  the  commmiwedlih.  The  government  of 
that  state  being  in  fact  an  oligarchy  of  corporation  directors,  and  this 
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defective  representition  is  true  to  a  greater  or  Imb  exl^it  of  ilniost  erery 
Kate  and  city;  aad  io  moat  of  the  states  the  pablic  mind  is  becomiag 
arouaed  to  the  importaace  of  reforming  it* 

If  unjust  lawa  of  incorporation  and  "  protection"  enable  a  few  persons 
to  absorb  a  considerable  prqiorlion  of  the  annual  production,  the  amount 
which  remains  for  the  consumption  of  the  producers  will  be  limited,  and 
further  curuikd  by  the  esactioos  of  the  government.  It  ia  therefore  of 
great  importaace  to  ascertain  what  the  actual  annual  production  is,  who 
produces  it,  and,  as  far  aa  practicable,  what  becomes  of  it.  This  is  the 
problem  to  which  statistical  inquiry  ought  ta  be  directed — at  the  same 
time,  it  ia  that  which  has  received  the  least  attention.  The  data  hereto- 
fore  collected  are  so  inaccurate  as  at  least  to  serve  only  to  guess  by.  That 
part  of  the  census  of  1840,  which  relates  to  this  branch,  is  the  most  inac- 
icurate,  yet  it  is  the  one  perhaps  most  susceptible  of  improvement,  and  it 
well  deserves  the  attention  of  atatisu,  in  order  that  they  may  make  auggea- 
tioas  to  their  representatives  in  Congcess.  These  gentlemen  cannot  all 
be  expected  to  be  familiar  with  details,  and  many  that  ere  so  are  too  much 
taken  up  with  matters  that  bear  more  directly  upon  tbeir  personal  sd- 
Tancemeot  to  attend  to  it.  After  the  quantities  of  the  several  products 
•re  accurately  enumerated,  there  should  be  some  system  for  accurately 
estimating  the  value.  In  raw  produce  this  is  comparatively  easy  ;  but  in 
manufactured  articles  what  is  required  is  only  the  additional  value  given  to 
materials  by  the  labor  of  manufacturing,  so  that  those  materials  may  not  be 
reckoned  twice  in  arriving  at  the  aggregate  annual  product.  Thus,  in 
reckoning  the  value  of  houses  built  within  the  year,  the  bricks  or  timber 
which  have  been  used  may  have  been  estimated  under  those  separate 
heads;  so  may  the  locks,  nails  and  hinges,  Ihe  glass,  paint,  &c.,  and  con- 
'  eequently  the  value  of  these  should  be  deducted  from  the  gross  value  of 
the  houses,  to  show  the  clear  addition  which  the  latter  have  made  to  the 
annual  product. 

Sometimes,  indeed,  without  such  deductions,  the  same  article  would 
be  counted  more  than  twice.  Thus,  the  iron  which  hud  been  reckoned 
as  the  product  of  the  fuffiace,  may  be  again  reckoned  in  the  products  of 
the  rolling  or  slitting  mill ;  a  third  time  in  the  miiiufacture  of  nails,  or 
fabrics  of  sheet  iron;  and  even  a  fourth  time  in  the  gross  value  of  a 
house  or  a  ship. 

In  like  manner,  in  our  estimate  of  manufactures,  afler  reckoning  the 
value  of  the  leather  made  in  the  year,  if  we  reckon  the  whole  value  of 
the  shoes,  saddles,  bridles,  trunks,  &c,  the  Jeather  is  counted  twice ;  and 
the  value  of  the  hides,  which  had  been  comprehended  in  the  estimate  of 
the  cattle  or  of  the  imports,  would  be  counted  three  times.  In  this  way  the 
amount  of  the  manufactures  in  some  states  has  been  greatly  exaggerated. 

Ni>r  must  we  fall  into  the  opposite  error,  as  some  have  done,  of  con- 
founding the  nett  addition  to  the  wealth  of  the  country  with  the  value  of 
its  annual  product.  The  first,  which  conais.ts  of  the  excess  of  pioductioa 
over  consumption,  bears  a  very  small  proportion  to  the  actual  product, 
since  nearly  all  the  value  that  is  annually  produced  is  annually  consumed. 
Such  excess,  even  in  the  most  thriving  countries,  probably  never  exceeds, 
even  if  it  reaches,  5  per  cent,  of  the  annual  product ;  sod  although  a 
knowledge  of  its  amount  ia  desirable,  aa  making  the  addition  that  has  been 
made  to  the  national  capital,  which  ia  one  of  its  sources  of  wealth,  yet  it 
ia  of  far  lees  importaace  than  a  knowledge  of  the  value  of  the  whole  pro- 
duct, since  that  constitutes  the  fund  from  which  the  whole  population  is 
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to  be  fed,  clothed,  honHed,  and  furniihed  with  all  that  is  to  be  conaained, 
both  productively  and  unproductirely.  Thus,  of  the  annual  products  (^ 
agriculture,  one  part  is  productirely  conauined  in  feeding  the  industrions 
classea  or  useful  animalB,  in  furnishing  the  seed  for  a  fuiute  crop,  or  in 
sullying  materialfl  for  export ;  and  the  other  part  is  un productively  coi^ 
aumed  by  the  idle  classes,  consisting  of  a  small  proportion  of  men,  a 
•omewhat  larger  proportion  of  women,  aud  more  than  half  the  children. 

The  ralue  of  the  gross  annual  product  ia  not  only  most  important,  but 
is  also  most  practicable.  We  can  make  a  much  nearer  approximation  to 
the  Talue  of  the  whole  product  than  to  that  of  the  several  parts  of  which 
it  is  composed,  since  each  is  subjected  to  its  own  uncertainty,  besides 
shftring  in  that  of  the  whole  product.  We  can,  for  example,  make  u 
nearer  approach  to  the  valua  of  the  whole  crop  of  wheat  than  we  can, 
first,  to  the  values,  which  re^ectivdy  replace  what  was  consumed  in 
making  it,  in  paying  laborers,  in  feeding  work-horaea  and  oxen,  in  the 
coat  of  the  seed,  and  in  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  farming  utensils  ;  and 
secondly,  to  the  vajues  which  remain  as  the  properties  of  capital  and  of 
renL 

In  estimating  the  vegetable  products  of  agriculture,  we  should  take  th« 
valueof  each  at  the  place  of  production,  or  at  that  market  to  which  it  is 
transported  by  the  labor  appertaining  to  the  farm  or  plautation.  The 
increased  value  at  mote  distant  markets  would  be  the  result  of  the  cost 
and  profits  of  traneportation,  which  should  be  separately  estimated. 

But  the  value  of  the  anivtal  products  of  agriculture  presents  a  problem 
of  more  difficulty,  since  so  far  as  the  live  stock  have  been  fed  in  the  year 
on  arliclea  aeparately  valued,  to  'that  amount  deduction  should  be  made 
from  the  value  of  their  natural  increase.  That  increase,  too,  difters  in 
the  difierent  species  of  stock,  and  in  diSerent  species  of  husbandry,  and 
the  diflerent  conditions  in  which  they  are  sent  to  market.  The  price  of 
those  fitted  for  the  ahamblea  is  commonly  double,  or  more  than  double  of 
the  general  average  price. 

The  only  basis  for  a  correct  estimate  of  this  part  of  our  agricultural 
products,  would  be  an  enumeration  of  each  apeciea  of  live  stock  slaugh- 
tered in  the  year,  separately  valued  in  each  state. 

Having  arrived  at  the  annual  production  and  its  value,  a  good  basis  is 
laid,  on  which  taxation  on  incomes  should  be  graduated  above  a 
certain  amount,  say  S3  00  of  income.  The  income  tax  of  Great 
Britain  ia  an  experiment,  and  is  open  to  manifold  objections,  but  it  is 
founded  on  a  just  principle.  The  true  mode  of  applying  it,  in  this  coun- 
try, ia  required  to  be  developed  by  a  correct  system  of  statistical  inquiry 
in  connection  with  ilie  census. 

The  desideratum  is  to  arrive  at  an  accurate  knowledge  of  every  man's 
income,  not  in  an  ioquisitorial  spirit,  but  in  order  to  assess  upon  him  his 
proper  quota  of  tax.  The  progress  of  wealth  in  the  country  has  been 
very  rapid,  perhaps  it  has  increased  in  a  greater  ratio  than  the  popula- 
tion, rapid  as  that  has  been.  The  principle  of  apportioning  taxation  to 
numbers  in  the  same  manner  as  representation,  involves  the  supposition 
that  individual  wealth  increases  in  the  same  proportitm  as  numbers,  which 
is  nevet  the  case.  On  the  contrary,  the  conatant  tendency  is  for  the 
wealth  to  accumulate  in  few  hands.  The  principle  that  the  burden  of 
taxation  is  the  result  of  a  compound  ratio  of  wealth,  and  population  is 
sound  (mly  when  the  individuals  acquire  equal  wealth.  Thus,  if  a  com- 
munity consists  of  10  individuals,  and  each  has  ao  income  of  9100,  the 
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collective  income  is  $1 ,000.  If  now  the  tax  is  10  per  cent.,  each  pajs 
910  to  make  up  the  sum  of  $100  for  the  government.  This  is  equal 
and  just.  If,  aow,  the  taxes  are  not  direct,  but  sre  levied  upon  articles 
of  consumption  manufactured  bj  a  portion  of  the  number,  those  will 
benefit  by  the  tax  the  others  pay.  In  a  short  time  then  the  numbers  will 
inurease,  say  to  15,  of  whom  5  have  $200  income,  and  the  others  $75, 
making  an  aggregate  increase  of  $1,750.  The  consumption  of  necee- 
saries  remaining  as  beTore,  those  with  small  incomes  will  pay  15  per  cent, 
of  their  incomes,  while  the  5  will  pay  but  5  per  cent.  The  possibility 
of  the  poorer  number  saving  anything  is  lessened,  while  the  ability  of 
the  richer  to  do  so  is  increased.  Tl)is  is  soon  enhanced  by  the  ability  of 
the  accumulators  to  lend,  and  the  disposition  of  the  workers  to  borrow 
capital  at  a  usance.  A  class  is  then  in  a  short  time  created  who  live  upon 
the  rent,  which  usually  consists  of  all  the  profits  of  labor.  From  this 
class  emanate  all  laws  authorizing  special  privileges  to  invested  capi* 
tal,  by  chartered  rights  and  protective  regulations,  interfering  with  the 
inherent  rights  of  the  consumers  of  goods,  and  of  producers  of  raw 
material  All  these  laws  have  a  tendency  to  accumulate  in  the  hands  of 
a  few,  the  wealth  that  has  been  created  by  the  many.  Now,  inasmuch 
as  that  all  the  wealth  of  the  state  is  the  product  of  the  common  industry, 
it  should  collectively  be  assessed  for  the  support  of  the  common  govern- 
ment. That  one  individual  has  been  enabled  by  fortunate  circumstances 
or  even  by  the  exercise  of  his  own  skill  to  acquire  the  products  of  the 
industry  of  a  great  many,  can  by  no  possibility  furnish  a  reason  why 
that  properly  should  not  be  taxed  in  the  same  proportion  as  if  it  was 
divided  up  and  remained  with  the  producers.  According  to  a  very  im- 
perfect estimate  on  the  data  of  the  last  census,  the  annual  value  of  the 
products  of  industry  in  the  United  States,  is  $1,063,134,736,  produced 
by  in  round  numbers  5,000,000  active  persons,  say  8200  per  annum  each. 
A  considerable  portion  of  this  is  consumed — perhaps  5  per  cent,  is  ac- 
cumulated. Now,  we  have  instances  where  manufacturers  have  acquired 
in  20  years  $1,000,000,  which  would  be  tlie  net  earnings  of  5,0<K)  per- 
sons in  that  period.  Why  should  that  property,  in  the  hands  of  one 
man,  bear  a  less  ratio  of  taxation  than  if  it  had  remained  in  the  posse»- 
eicin  of  the  producers  of  it  ?  Yet  by  the  indirect  system  of  taxation  it 
is  not  taxed  at  all,  while  the  producers  continue  to  bear  the  whole  burden. 
The  whole  of  it  has  been  the  production  of  many  ;  and  if  an  amount 
equal  to  their  average  incomes  is  exempted  altogether  from  taxation,  and 
the  burden  imposed  upon  the  surplus  wealth  of  the  few,  the  tax  after  all 
will.be  paid  from  the  common  industry  of  the  whole  people. 

The  state,  after  the  support'of  the  producers  has  been  provided  for, 
has  doubtless  the  first  clNim  upon  the  wealth  of  its  people,  and  this  claim 
should  be  discharged  from  realised  wealth,  and  not  from  continuous 
labrir.  The  ideas  sometimes  advanced,  that  the  accumulation  of  capital 
should  be  encouraged,  in  i.rder  that  it  may  employ  industry,  we  regard 
as  utterly  fallacious.  It  is  industry  that  requires  to  be  encouraged  in 
order  that  it  may  create  wealth. 

The  benevolence  attributed  to  capital  is  seldom  apparent.  It  never 
relieves  starving  labor  when  there  is  no  chance  of  gain.  It  employs  in- 
dustry only  when  by  so  doing  it  can  swell  its  own  volume  at  the  expense 
of  labor,  and  it  never  will  relinquish  this  oppirtunity,  because  it  is  taxed. 
If  the  burdens  are  too  great,  the  remedy  is  to  diminish  government 
expenses. 
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IT  FUST  WEEI   IN  PUIS. 

(CONCLDDKD.) 

TUB  president's  ball. 

Thi  palace  aesigned  to  the  PreaideQt  of  the  Repeblic  is  one  of  the 
■malleBt  of  all  the  late  rojal  abodes  ia  Paris.  Of  late  year*  it  has,  for 
the  moat  pan,  been  used  for  the  accommodHtioD  of  royal  T'lsitors  to  the 
reigning  family,  but  ia  inveated  with  certain  historical  remiDiscences  coo- 
nected  with  the  Bonaparte  family,  which  girea  singular  and  romantic  aig- 
nificanoe  to  ita  being  now  occupied  by  the  last  heir  of  that  line,  destined, 
in  all  probability,  to  away  the  destiniea  of  France.  I  had  often  beaTd  its 
comfort  and  elegance  lauded  by  visitora,  but  I  had  never  had  the  curi- 
oeity  to  inspect  it.  The  present  ocoaaion  -was  certainly  farorable  to  see- 
ing it  to  the  beat  advantage.  The  spacioua  court  yard  was  already  crowded 
with  carriages,  disposed  in  regular  rows,  when  I  arrived;  and,  making  a 
circuit  round  them,  I  alighted  at  \.)\k  grand  penm,  which  was  neatly  car- 
peted for  the  occasion.  The  iirst  door  led  to  a  vestibule  of  Kood  size, 
ornamented  richly  with  a  mass  of  flowera,  which  concealed  the  walls,  and 
threw  out  strong  and  delicious  odors.  Double  rows  of  servants,  in  the 
old  imperial  livery  of  green  and  gold,  lined  the  passage  to  an  inner  ruoni, 
where,  behind  a  long  table,  aat  several  secretaries  in  black,  who  received 
the  cards  of  invitation.  This  ceremony  over,  turning  to  the  lell,  I  passed 
iato  the  first  saloon,  which  was  of  fine  height,  but  no  great  extent.  It 
was  already  full  to  excess,  and  I  made  way,  by  dint  of  puahing,  into  a 
ioUe  de  6al  de  danse  on  the  right.  This  waa  a  very  fine  apartment,  with 
walls  painted  in  landscape,  frescoed  ceiling,  and  decorated  with  6ne  mir- 
rors and  noble  coluii'ns.  An  immense  orchestra,  conveniently  posted  on 
a  son  of  wooden  terrace  against  one  of  ihe  aides,  poured  forth  such  floods 
of  sweet  sotinda«s  to  drown  the  very  senses — hearing  amongst  the  rest. 
The  pressure  here  waa  even  worse  than  what  I  had  just  lef^,  but  a  vast 
circle  of  desperate  wallzera  were  indefatigably  eddying  to  and  fro  in  the 
midst.  Kdging  my  way  nlong,  I  got  at  length  into  a  long  gallery,  lined 
with  flowers  and  lighted  with  pleasing  aoflnesa.  It  was  singularly  refresh- 
ing, afler  the  heat  and  pain  I  had  escaped  from,  and  I  found  my  new 
quartera  pleasant  enough  to  begin  reconnoiiering  a  little.  As  yet  I  had 
Men  nothing  of  my  host,  who  had,  doubtless,  been  carried  away  from  his 
place  of  reception  by  the  overwhelming  tide  of  hfs  visitors.  I  trusted  to 
chance  to  bring  me  later  in  contact  with  him  A  large  portion  of  the 
company  waa  in  uniform,  diplomatic  or  military,  the  latter,  however, 
vastly  predominating.  The  kdles  were  attired  with  great  richness,  and, 
it  is  needless  to  add,  with  exquisite  tuste.  I  soon  began  to  recognise 
many  of  the  proudest  families  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Oerniain,  whom  it  was 
a  novel  sight  to  see  grouping  round  any  gavernment  which  was  not  tlieir 
own.  J  suppose  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  explain  th^t  I  am  now  speak- 
iDg  of  the  legitimist  party,  which  still  clings  to  the  fallen  fortunes  of  the 
old  mooarchy,  though  its  illusion  of  divine  right  be  rapidly  wearing  away 
under  the  steady  growth  of  popular  power  and  popular  contempt.    Stick  ' 
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wu  their  intenje  detestation  of  Louis  Philippe,  whom  they  acciiMd  of 
baviog  plaiined  the  Rerolntion  of '30,  that  they  never  could  be  tempted 
to  enter  his  palace.  It  wai  a  curious  sight  to  see  tbem,  nt  last,  gathered 
round  a  Bonaparte,  with  whom  they  coutil  really  have  no  sympaihiea  in 
commoD.  Was  ii  from  a  frivolous  desire  to  pnriicipate  in  the  fetes  of  s 
court  from  which  they  had  been  so  long  cut  o9',  or  from  a  serious  Sense  of 
danger?  Did  ihey  conceive  it  wise  to  lend  to  the  head  of  the  state,  be  he 
who  he  might  for  the  moment,  any  additional  influence  that  tlieir  pre- 
sence and  support  might  brinz  with  ihemT  But  theie  they  were  in  great 
numbers  and  in  high  spirits,  elegant  in  manners,  perfect  in  tournure,  and 
with  a  bearing  distinguished  enough  to  show  they  had  not  forgotten  their 
historical  descent,  but  totally  devoid  of  that  superb  arrogance  which  be- 
longed to  the  arbitrury  power  they  once  enjoyed.  There  were  also  a  flood 
of  the  well-known  class  which  succeeded  these  and  pushed  ihem  from 
their  stools — the  Brmrgeoiit.  This  pregnant  word  may  be  defiuitely  ap- 
plied lo  all  of  not  old  or  aristocratic  blood,  and  represents  the  shrewd 
men  of  business,  into  whose  capacious  hands  fell  the  wealth  of  the  nobil- 
ity  and  the  power  of  the  state,-  after  the  Revolutioa  of  '89.  During  ibe 
time  of  the  late  king  this  aspiring  tribe  was  in  high  favor,  and  constitu- 
ted the  only  aristocracy  that  graced  the  Tuilleries  on  gala  nights.  They 
were  here,  too,  doing  homage  to  the  new  comer  of  a  new  regime;  but 
they  had  evidently  lost  by  the  change.  You  could  see  in  ibeir  carriage 
uid  looks,  which  had  lost  a  good  deal  of  that  familiar  pertness  and  par- 
venue  pretension  that  in  timed  past  distinguished  them.  The  presence  of 
their  old  rivals,  with  their  superior  breeding  and  singular  reBnement, 
seemed  to  throw  a  restraint  over  them,  and  they  strutted  about  listless 
and  utjamuaed.  There  were  the  usual  number,  besides,  of  a  set  that  be- 
longs precisely  to  neither  of  these,  but  representing  both — the  men  and 
women  of  fashion,  nicknamed  in  Paris  as  the  lions,  male  and  female.  One 
of  the  most  notorious  of  these  celebrities  was  flitting  just  near  the  place 
where  I  stood,  and  there  was  some  strange  fascination  about  her  that  drew 
my  attention,  in  spite  of  the  strong  antipathy  I  nourish  against  women  of 
her  calling.  1  scanned  her  attentively  without  being  observed,  and  sought 
lo  analyze  what  trnita  or  charms  there  Were  that  lent  a  diiferent  and  pecu- 
liar effect  to  everything  she  said  and  did.  She  was  very  handsome — dark 
hair  and  eyes,  regular  features,  a  perfect  shape,  and  dressed  with  consum- 
mate taste  in  white,  with  a  coitfure  of  gilded  net-work.  These,  however, 
were  far  from  constituting  her  only  attractions.  Her  manners  were  so 
lingular — not  noisy  and  fussy,  which  is  low-bred ;  on  the  contrary,  there 
was  a  profound  calm,  a  repose,  almost  amounting  to  listless  indifTerenca, 
that  awakened  interest  to  know  its  cause.  Was  it  satiety,  weariness  al- 
ready with  the  vanities  of  life,  or  was  it — something  else  ?  This  languid, 
dreamy  manner  never  left  her.  In  talking,  walking,  dancing,  she  seemed 
elsewhere,  as  though  her  soul  occupied  another  region,  and  was  differ- 
ently engaged  ;  her  movements  were  all  so  mechanical  and  involuntary- 
like.  But  opposed  to  this,  and  contradictory  to  every  sequence  yoa 
might  attempt  to  draw,  was  the  expression  of  her  eye.  Ho.w  extraordi- 
nary that  was.  It  had  the  vague  restlessness  of  insanity.  Il  was  always 
in  rapid,  varied  action,  as  if  searching  its  object,  which  it  never  encoun- 
tered. This  it  was  that  bothered  the  dandies  ever  circling  around  her. 
They  could  never,  by  getting  before  or  beside,  sun  themselves  even  for  a 
'  1  its  .brilliant  light.     It  always  looked  over  tbem,  or  fell  direot 
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upon  them  with  u  little  coh»cion8ness  as  thoagh  Testing  on  a  bed  of  tur- 
nips. There  was  ineihod  in  this  madness,  though  a  subtle  tact  and  a 
vreat  intelligence.  What  ajiilj  it  should  all  be  thrown  away  on  such  a' 
life  as  her's.  I  will  make  no  allusion  to  that ;  for  it  would  startle  Ameri- 
can ears  to  touch  even  so  liglill]'  on  a  part,  even,  of  the  irregularities  of 
a  woman  of  fashion  in  Faris.  Her  liaisons,  their  variety,  and  the  merce- 
nary mottTCs  which  inspired  them,  for  the  most  part,  would  make  only  one 
chapter  of  the  dark  volume  nf  her  vices  and  follies,  and  that  far  from  the 
moat  palpitant.  I  turned  off,  and  moving  down  the  gallery,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting,  after  some  years  interval,  the  Duke  de  Solomayor, 
the  Spanish  ambassador.  'I  saw  him  last  in  England,  where,  in  1845, he 
held  the  same  distinguished  rank  as  now  in  France,  though,  for  the 
p'eater  part  of  the  intervening  period,  he  has  filled  the  arduous  post  of 
chief  minister  of  the  Spanish  crown  at  home.  It  is  not  at  all  generally 
known  that  this  distinguished  nobleman,  though  of  old  Spaiiish  family,  is 
on  the  maternal  aide,  of  American  descent.  His  father,  when  minister 
to  the  United  States,  married  a  daughter  of  the  celebrated  Governor  ~ 
HcKean,  of  Pennsylvania,  mother  of  the  present  duke.  He  takes  great 
pleasure  in  tnlking  of  the  United  States,  whose  progress  he  watches  with 
the  liveliest  interest;  and  1  have  met  with  no  foreigner  of  any  rank  who 
seems  better  informed  of  her  true  condition.  With  an  intelligent  energy, 
which  is  characteristic  of  bis  American  origin,  he  has  made  strenuous 
efforts,  for  years  past,  to  rouse  his  lethargic  country  to  exertion,  in  the 
way  of  material  improvement. 

He  struggled  very  hard  with  indifferent  success  to  introduce  railroads 
into  Spain,  and  he  prevailed  on  the  government  to  offer  the  most  enticing 
conditions  to  any  individual  who  would  undertake  the  construction.  A 
large  quantity  of  land  along  the  margin  of  the  road,  together,  I  believe 
with  all  the  materials  requisite — and  Idon'l  know  what  other  advantagea  be- 
sides— were  held  out  as  Incenlives  to  enterprise,  but  all  in  vain.  The 
Spanish  capitalists  heard  the  propositions  ;  puffed  their  cigaritos  in  silence, 
and  resisted  the  temptation  of  profit,  by  yielding  to  the  stronger  one  of 
pleasure.     Bull-lightB,  in  Spain,  are  yet  victorious  over  railroads. 

la  there  no  moileru  Columbus,  who  wilt  come  forth,  and  undertake  the 
Davigation  of  a  railroad  across  the  length  and  breadth  of  Spain  t  It  is 
a  considerably  less  perilous  (ask  than  that  which  immortalized  the  close 
of  the  filleenth  century,  and  promises  much  larger  profits  to  the  parties  ' 
concerned.  On  the  reciprocity  principle,  now  so  much  in  vogue,  I  think 
some  adventurous  Yankee  ought  to  come,  and  propose  to  discover  Spain 
to-  herself,  by  offering  to  make  her  a  complete  line  of  railroads,  and  so 
respond  to  the  obligations  he  owes  the  great  Spanish  navigator  that  first 
brought  him  and  his  countrv  into  locomotion.  But  I  am  running  off 
from  the  ball,  in  enlarging  too  much  on  the  topics  I  hastily  glanced  at 
with  the  Duke  de  Sotomayor,  as  we  stood  chatting  together  on  the  spot 
where  L  encountered  him.  In  parting,  he  was  kind  enough  to  invite  me 
to  visit  him  at  ihe  Embassy,  where  I  promise  myself  another  interesting 
conTersalion  on  Spanish  affairs.  I  passed  leisurely  along  in  the  direction 
of  some  delightful  music^  which  ever  and  anon,  rose  in  melodious  echoes 
above  the  buzz  and  murmur  about  me,  from  a  brilliantly  lighted  room, 
I  perceived  in  Ihe  distance,  as  I  was  throwing  my  eyes  aboat  from  right 
to  left,  for  numbers  of  bgaatifal  and  charmingly  dressed  women  lined 
both  aides  of  the  way,  I  was  struck  with  the  noble  beauty,  and  exquisile 
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toilette  of  a  splendid  looking  woman,  whoae  head  was  turned  from  me, 
but  wlioee  tourtiure  was  h>  dutingve  that  1  made  a  full  stnp  to  conteni- 
))late  her.  She  deemed  to  be  the  centre  of  a  fine  group  of  ladies,  whose 
manner  had  a  subdued  and  respectful  air,  as  though  thej  were  the  per- 
sonHJ  friends  or  a'tendants  o{  some  great  princess  or  other;  and,  of  a 
truth,  quoih  I,  as  I  continued  mj  steady  gaze  of  admiralioit,  she  is  lovelj 
enough  to  be  everything  my  fancy  coulil  inrent.  I  «  as  just  about  looking 
round  I'or  eome  aRquaintance  to  tell  me  who  was  the  transcendant  object 


of  m;  woadernient,  when  her  fiice  turned  round  in  m;  direction,  and,  to 
my  BUrpriae  and  delight,  I  recognized  tlie  beautiful  Princess  Demidoff, 
the  cousin  of  the  President.  It  was  odd  enough  that  she  should  turn  out  to 
be  just  the  person  I  was  thinking  she  was  worthy  to  repreaenL  And 
there  she  was,  in  fact,  with  her  little  court  about  her,  doing  the  honors 
of  the  fete,  and  I  observed  that  all  who  passed,  bowed  lowly  in  deference 
to  her  position.  It  was  two  years. since  1  had  seen  her,  and  1  hesitated 
to  approach  her,  thinking  it  quite  likely,  in  spite  of  my  amour-propre, 
that  1  had  paaaed  completely  from  her  memory.  Besides,  the  new  addi* 
tion  to  her  rank  as  a  near  relative  to  the  head  nf  the  state,  demanded 
corresponding  reserre  on  niy  part,  and  1  prepared  to  salute  her,  merely, 
u  I  went  by,  scarcely  hoping  to  be  recognized.  As  I  t>owed,  she  ut- 
tered an  exclamation  of  surprise,  and  extended  her  hand  with  all  ber 
former  cordiality.  "Pray,  when  did  you  arrive  1"  she  asked — '*  I  have 
heard  of  your  being  in  France."  I  satisfied  her  inquiries  on  this  point, 
and  then  hastened  to  congratulate  her  on  the  rapid  fulfilment  of  all  my 
former  predictions.  "  Ye^i,  you  were  perfectly -right  on  all,  I  confess," 
returned  the  Princess  Mathilde;  "but  who  could  have  thought  it.  I 
onghl  not  to  neglect,  howerer,"  she  continued,  "  to  return  you  niy  tbanki 
for  the  flattering  mentjon  yon  made  of  me  in  the  account  of  your  last 
Tisit  lo  Paris,  though,"  she  said,  smiling  archly,  "  it  wa?  not  exactly  what 
was  agreed  on."  I  acknowledged  my  offence  of  lue-nuijeHe,  and  receiv- 
ing a  gracious  nod  of  absolntion,  1  withdrew.  This  remark  had  referen«e 
to  an  apprehension  once  expressed  by  the  Princess,  lest  I  sbould  put  ber 
in  a  book.  As  I  had,  then,  no  intention  of  the  kind,  I  frankly  said  so; 
but  in  yielding  afterwards  to  the  temptation,  I  aoughl  only  m  gi*e  ex- 
pression to  the  respect  she  inspires  in  all  wiio  approach  her,  and  I  was 
glad  to  find  she  appreciated  my  motives,  by  afiecting  no  displeasure.  It 
■•just  like  her. 

After  some  tight  squeezing,  for  the  crowd  seemed  to  thicken,  I  eilbcted 
my  tntree  into  the  room  I  had  before  descried.  I  discovered  it  was  another, 
s  talle  de  bal,  if  anything  more  gorgeons  than  the  one  I  had  lately  left. 
It  was  ornamented  in  festoonsof  yellow  silk,  and  glittering  in  the  dazzling 
light  of  innumerable  chandeliers.  At  the  lower  end  of  this  immense 
ball  was  another  monster  orchestra,  which  steeped  the  senses  in  a  swelling 
ocean  of  melody.  Along  the  aides  were  benches,  covered  with  velvet, 
terraced  one  above  the  other,  and  crowded  with  beauty,  rank  and  splen- 
dor. It  waa  a  fairy  scene  that  entranced  my  senses,  and  I  stood  in  mute 
delight,  with  my  gaze  wandering  enchanted  from  one  to  the  other  of  these 
various  fascinations.  Having  surfeited  my  sight  with  a  long  and  steady 
survey  of  the  general  features  I  have  mentioned,  I  turned  to  inspect  more 
in  detail  the  objects  about  me.  I  discovered,  with  a  start,  that  I  was  just 
in  the  neigbborbuod  of  the  President,  who  aroused  himself  with  walkinff 
about  ibe  rooois   in    hia  character  of  boat,  encountering  and  chatting 
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ftmiliarl;  with  hia  friendg  Hnd  guests  that  he  knew.  At  the  moment 
I  etipied  him,  his  back  was  partly  turned,  so  I  had  a  good  opportunity  of 
regarding  him.  Notwithstanding  all  the  tremendous  fatigue  he  had  un- 
dergone since  1  saw  him  lael,  he  looked  well  ;  no  thinner,  but  somewhat 
paler.  The  expression  or  his  face  was  the  same — grave,  pensive,  almost 
Md.  I  thought  of  the  expression  applied  by  a  friend  of  mine,  O'-Cror- 
man,  the  Irish  tefagee,  who,  speaking  of  this  dejected  cast  of  count&- 
nance,  said,  "  he  looked  like  a  doomed  man."  The  manner  of  Prince 
Louis  was  in  nowise  changed — always  easy,  calm  and  resetted;  if  anything, 
there  was  a  little  more  formality  in  his  style,  which  was  necessary  to  the 
extraordinary  change  in  his  position.  At  the  instant  I  observed  him,  he 
was  talking  to  a  man.who,  of  all  others,  I  little  dreamt  of  ever  seeing  in  his 
palace ;  a  man  who,  not  content  with  ineiely  opposing  his  election  to  the 
presidency,  but  who,  in  the  zeal  of  his  opposition,  indulged  in  personal 
reflection,  the  most  violent,  against  him  ;  a  man,  in  fact,  who  so  erred  In 
his  judgment,  as  not  only  to  resist  the  pretensions  of  the  nephew,  but 
•trove  to  denounce  the  claims  of  the  great  emperor  himself  to  the  good 
will  of  France.  I  speak  of  Lamartine.  And  here,  in  spile  of  all  his  fury 
and  abuse,  stood  the  illustrious  orator,  face  to  face  with  the  object  of 
hia  eloquent  diatribes,  both  quietly  discussing,  I  inferred  from  the  extreme 
calmness  of  their  demeanors,  the  inexhaustible  topic  of  ttie  slate  of  the 
weather,  I  am  free  from  blaming  Lamartine  for  assailing  Louis  Napo- 
leon's aspirations  to  sovereign  power — his  opinions  he  had  an  undoubted 
right  to  express — but  it  does  seem  somewhat  strange  to  find  him  so  soon 
tiler  on  terms  of  perfect  brotherhood.  Whence  comes  this  change  f 
Has  Louis  Napoleon  turned  out  a  politician  more  in  harmony  with  hie 
own  views  than  he  looked  for!  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this?  What, 
realty,  are  the  views,  then,  of  Lamartine  1  What  the  views  of  Louis 
Napoleon  f  Perhaps,  after  all,  I  said  to  myself,  I  am  making  a  mountain 
of  a  mole>hill.  For  there  is  one  thing  I  ought  to  recollect,  that  a  French 
statesman,  be  his  opinions  what  they  may,  would  rather  any  time  confis- 
cate or  suppress  them,  than  give  up  his  privilege  to  bask  in  the  sunshine 
of  power.  Louis  Philippe  bought  and  sold  the  whole  batch  of  public 
men  of  bis  day,  one  afler  the  other,  who  could  not  for  their  lives,  nay, 
for  their  principles,  which  ought  to  be  worth  ten  times  more,  resist  the 
fascination  of  going  to  hia  palpce,  eating  his  dinners,  and  meandering 
through  his  ball>rooms.  It  means  one  thing  or  the  other, — Lamartine'a 
presence  at  the  Elysee  National. — that  he  could  not  resist  the  luxury, 
the  honor  of  frequenting  the  palace  of  the  temporary  sovereign  of  tbe 
■tate,  or  that  there  is  discovered  to  be  identity  of  pripciple  unlhought  of 
between  them.  Is  it  aristocratic  or  democratic  sympathy  ?  is  it  progress 
or  reaction  that  brings  together  the  prince  and  the  politrcian  T 

Whether  I  should  ever  have  answered  to  my  own  satisfaction  these 
hasty  questions,  gracious  knows;  but  questions  and  answers  were  sud< 
denty  scattered  forever  hy  a  delicious  thump  I  got  from  a  lovely  creature, 
with  a  fine  round  person  and  roguish  eyes,  who,  whirling  with  ateamboal 
rapidity  in  a  waltz  just  besan,  came  in  the  course  of  rotation  plump 
■gainst  me,  and  nearly  destroyed  my  perpendicular.  Recovering  my 
gravity  and  my  hat,  wliich  I  dropped  in  the  shock,  I  got  out  of  the  line 
of  dance,  and  pushed  onward,  without  stopping  to  speak  to  the  President, 
whom  I  thought  it  would  be  indecorous  to  approach,  whilst  in  conversa< 
tion  With  so  distinguished  a  person.     1  got  to  nearly  the  other  end  of  the 
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hall,  vhen  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  encounter  onr  estimable  minister, 
Mr.  Rush,  who  was  there,  of  course,  in  his  official  dress,  with  hia 
amiable  and  much  admired  daughters.  I  paid  them  my  respects,  and 
was  just  thinking  of  a  quadrille,  when  the  minister  asked  if  I  had  pre- 
KDted  myself  yet  to  my  former  friend,  the  President  of  the  Republici 

"  No,"  I  answered,  "  and  for  this  reason  '.  I  only  met  him  this  moment, 
and  he  waa  then  engaged  in  conversation.  Besides,  I  have  just  been 
thinking  that  it  would  be  in  better  taste  if  I  were  to  approach  him  under 
your  honored  auspices.  I  knewliim,  and  intimately,  as  you  are  aware,  in 
exile ;  but  his  is  at  present  so  different  a  position,  that  I  feel  that  our  former 
personal  relations  must  be  greatly  modl6ed.  It  is  painful  enough,  thin 
reflection,  but  am  I  not  right?" 

"Entirely  so,  my  dear  sir,"  said  Mr.  Rush;  "and  though  it  wu 
not  for  any  one  to  make  you  this  suggestion,  I  am  glad,  indeed,  that 
your  own  good  sense  has  arrived  at  it  of  itself.  The  exiled  and  friend- 
lesB  prince,  whose  friendship  you  sought,  when  there  were  few  to  court  it, 
and  whose  regard  you  merited  by  your  efioris  to  serve  him,  is  now  at  the 
bead  of  one  of  the  greatest  nations  of  the  world,  and  to  say  no  more,  ilia 
time  is  no  longer  at  bis  disposal.  Absorbed,  as  I  know  he  is,  by  grave 
concerns  of  state,  he  must  sacrifice  alt  other  cnnsiderBtions  to  high  and 
responsible  duties.  But,  still,  he  is  not  the  man  I  take  him  for,  if  he 
does  not  show  himself  fully  alive  to  the  old  ties  that  once  connected  you." 

"  Your  remarks  all  strike  me  as  exceedingly  just,"  I  replied ;  "  bai,  to 
confess  the  truth,  ab  imo  pectore,  I  fear  that  there  are  other  reasons  that 
would,  were  the.  private  disposilionn  of  the  prince  entirely  unchanged, 
atil!  prevent  the  resumption  of  our  old  acquaintance." 

"  Ah,  indeed,"  said  the  minister,  looking  anxious;  "and  what  tre 
theyT" 

"  Why,  the  great  probability  that  our  political  views  fire  no  longer  the 
same.  The  prince  and  I  both  agreed  enthusiasiically,  I  remember,  in 
condemning  the  retrograde  policy  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  our  ideas  of 
the  future,  also,  harmonized  very  nearly.  But  now  he  is  in  a  position 
where  the  light  falls  on  the  same  objects  very  differently ;  and  even  were 
his  vision  strong  enough  still  to  pierce  through  to  the  truth,"  yet  he  will 
have  those  about  him  that  will  persuade  him  that  black  is  white,  until  be 
begins  to  doubt  his  own  senses.  I  regard  France  from  the  shme  point  I 
did  when  we  were  friends  together,  and  of  course  my  sentiments  are  the 
same.  Whether  I  should  be  equally  inflexible  were  similar  temptations 
to  assail  me  as  now  surround  the  President  of  the  Republic,  heaven  only 
knows.  I  trust  only,  in  such  a  case,  that  the  love  of  my  fellow-men  would 
predominate  over  the  love  of  myself — a  very  rare  case  indeed." 

Whilst  I  was  making  these  ofF-hand  remarks,  I  could  not  help  observ- 
ing the  singular  play  of  the  minister's  countenance.  He  listened  atten- 
tively, with  his  habitual  courtesy,  to  every  word  I  said ;  and  he  gave  me, 
I  saw  it  clearly,  credit  for  my  sincerity,  and  respect  for  my  <^iniona. 
But  his  features  kept  working,  and  a  smile  I  would  give  the  world  to  des- 
cribe, flickered  over  them  the  whole  time.  It  was  a  smile  such  only  as  a 
diplomatist,  a  politician,  and  a  man  of  the  world  could  smile.  It  seemed 
'  to  express  pity  for  my  enthusiasm,  doubt  of  its  object,  distrust  of  its 
utility. 

Without  laying  aside  his  smile,  Mr.  Rush,  in  his  good-natured  way, 
went  on  to  reply.     "  Why,  yes,  there  is  someihing  in  what  yrfb  eay. 
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People  in  power  are  often  obliged  to  take  dilTerent  conclusions  to  those 
formed  out  of  it.  The  President  may  be  obliged  to  act  according  to  cir- 
cumstnnces  that  joa  do  not  admit  the  force  of.  He  is  in  a  situation  of 
great  difiicuh;,  that  requires  much  caution,  that  demands  exceeding  care 
and  moderation.     If  you  or  I.  were  similarly  placed,  we  might  act  in  a 

''Or  we  might  not,  Mr.  Rush,"  I  insinuated.  Again  the  minister 
smiled — it  was  the  somt  sr'nile. 

'■  True,  perfectly  true,"  he  said  ;  "  there's  no  denying  that.  We  might 
act  like  him,  or  we  might  not.  Nobody  can  tell  how  they  will  act,  and 
people  ol\en  act  so  differently  from  what  they  intended.  But  what  do  you 
say  to  going  and  paying  your  respects  to  your  host,  his  Excellency,  the 
President  1" 

"  It  would  give  me  great  pleasure  to  do  so,  and  I  shall  only  be  too 
proud  to  approach  him  under  your  escort." 

"  Volontiert,"  said  Mr.  Rush,  and  we  set  off  together.  It  was  really 
no  small  task  that  we  undertook  to  make  our  way  to  some  indefinite  point 
through  the  vast  crowd  that  thronged  the  nobleauite  of  saloons  we  sever- 
ally traversed.  The  Palace  of  the  Elyse^  w  evidently  too  small  to  con- 
tain the  "  troops  of  friends"  that  now  pressed  forward  to  the  side  of  the 
new>made  President.  If  a  republican  soTCreign  is  allowed  to  give  balls 
at  all,  I  really  Bee  no  reason  why  he  should  not  be  furnished  with  the 
best  accommodation  at  the  service  of  the  state  for  that  purpose.  Queen 
Victoria,  at  the  beginning  of  her  reign,  if  I  recollect  aright,  used,  though 
living  in  Buckingham  Palace,  to  give  her  balls  and  levees  in  St.  James's 
Pal'jce,  simply  because  the  size  and  arrangements  of  the  latter  were  more 
convenient  (or  these  purposes.  To  digress  for  a  moment.  Speaking  of 
balls  and  Queen  Victoria  put  me  in  mind  of  a  splendid  fete  given  to  her 
on  the  night  st>e  reached  her  majority,  1837,  by  King  William,  her  uncle, 
then  reigning.  The  circumstances  were  peculiar.  It  was  on  this  night 
she  became  eligible  to  the  throne;  and,  strange  to  say,  but  a  day  or  two 
previous,  the  good  old  king  fell  seriously  ill.  The  Princess  Victoria  in- 
sisted on  postponing  the  baN  ;  but  no,  the  king  decided  it  should  go  on. 
In  the  throoe-room,  where  the  Princess  danced,  were  the  two  great  chairs 
of  state,  hitherto  occupied  by  the  king  and  queen,  but  now,  for  the  first 
time  empty,  in  consequence  of  the  illness  of  the  sovereign.  There  was 
one  thought  only  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  all  there — will  the  king  re- 
cover? or  is  the  young  and  beautiful  princess,  yonder,  destined  at  the 
Tery  moment  the  law  allows,  to  mount  yon  throne,  and  fill  that  vacant 
chair  of  sovereignly  T  This  natural  reflection  pre-occupied  everyone, 
and  frequently  was  whispered  one  to  another.  It  could  not  but  have  oc- 
curred to  the  Princess  herself,  for  her  cheek  was  flushed,  and  her  manner 
full  of  suppressed  emotion.  I  shall  never  forget  the  interest  I  regarded 
her  with  on  this  eventful  night  that  she  came  of  age.  Before  the  flowers 
were  faded  which  garnished  this  royal  gala,  and  ere  the  sounds  of  graceful 
revelry  had  well  died  away,  the  poor  king  was  in  his  grave,  and  the  timid, 
blushing  princess  was  summoned  to  imperial  sway.  .  But  to  return  to  the 
ball  of  Louis  Napoleon.  We  had  a  good  long  pull  of  it,  Mr.  Rush  and 
I ;  and  no  other  word  could  better  express  the  way  we  gnt  along  through 
the  dense  mass  of  embroidered  coats  and  sparkling  jewelry.  We  began 
to  think,  at  last,  of  giving  up  our  searith,  for  we  had  with  wonderful  per- 
severance made  good  our  way  through  two-thirds  of  the  whole  palace,  and 
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I  waa  just  going  lo  beg  a  halt,  orercome  with  ihe  heat  and  beautiful  faces 
around  me,  when  T  heard  the  minister  exclaim, "  Ah,  there  he  is — the 
President !"  And  ibere  he  was,  sure  enough,  atanding  b;  a  huge  vaseof 
porphjTj,  which  served  aa  a  protection,  a  sort  of  abutment,  against  the 
presFure  of  the  ireraendous  crowd  that  eddied  and  flowed  back  had  for- 
ward around  and  about  bim.  I  saw  at  once  that  there  waa  no  chance  of 
conversation:  and  another  obstacle,  had  I  bad  any  such  intention,  atill 
more  formidable  than  the  crowd,  waa  a  certain  ambassador  standing  close 
alongside  of  bim,  ever  and  anon  dropping  a  remark  in  his  ear,  and  prais- 
ing, of  course,  any  word  that  waa  said  to  him.  "  Will  you  have  the  kind- 
ness," I  said  to  the  minister,  "  to  ask  the  President's  permission  to  pre- 
sent meT'  "  Certainly."  he  replied,  "  if  you  think  that  necessary."  Mi. 
Rush  advanced  to  the  prince,  who  bad  not  yet  perceived  me,  and  bow* 
ing,  addreased  him.  1  saw  at  onee  an  expression  of  great  surprise,  and, 
I  may  venture  to  aay,  of  pleaaure,  animated  his  features;  and,  looking 
up,  he  caught  sight  of  me.  I  approached,  and  he  advanced,  extending 
bis  band  with  the  same  frank  cordiality  that  characterized  him  of  old.  He 
expressed  naturally  the  greatest  astonishment  to  see  me  in  Paris ;  and  I 
informed  bim  of  my  recent  arrival,  nnd  of  the  amiable  interference  ofbis 
cousin,  which  had  procured  me  the  pleasure  of  being  obs  of  his  gutnts 
that  night.  He  replied  with  great  amiability,  and  remarked  on  my  exir^ 
ordinary  flight  across  the  Atlantic,  that  I  treated  it  with  less  deference 
than  most  people  did  Ihe  English  Cbannel.  During  our  brief  interview 
I  observed  a  singular,  transition  in  the  manner  of  the  President,  which 
struck  me  favorubly.  In  the  first  moments  of  our  meeting,  taken  una- 
wares, he  exhibited  a  warmth  and  familiarity  which  greatly  fiaiiered  me, 
but  excited  the  curiosity  of  those  around.  The  ambassador  at  his  side, 
aforesaid,  looked  a  good  deal  puzzled  to  know  who  was  the  stranger,  and 
the  presence  of  the  American  minister  only  added  to  his  perplexity.  My 
OWD  manner,  though  not  restrained,  wss  yet  more  reserved  and  formal 
than  of  old ;  for  1  no  longer  recognised  the  prisoner  of  Ham  in  the  pow- 
erful President  of  the  French  Republic,  decorated  with  his  stara  and 
grand  cordon,  and  surrounded  by  his  oflicers'of  ordinance.  Of  a  suddea 
the  prince  seemed  to  recollect  also  his  change  of  position,  for  he  drew 
up,  and  put  on  a  manner  that  was  more  official,  nnd  which,  without  be- 
ing haughty,  was  less  encouraging.  Both  ambassadors  noticed  this,  and 
Lord  Normanby,  always  at  bia  elbow,  for  it  was  no  other  than  tbe  cele- 
brated English  envoy  1  have  alluded  to,  seemed  better  satisfied;  for  he 
evidenily  thought  it  odd  that  anybody,  however  insigniiicant,  under  the 
escort  of  tbe  jimcricanminister, should  be  received  by  Republican  France 
with  especial  favor.  It  niay  seem  unlikely  and  even  absurd,  to  be  accus- 
ing England  of  jealousy  of  American  influence  in  small  matters,  as  well 
as  greater ;  and  it  may  be  further  supposed,  that  to  give  myself  a  false  im- 
portance, I  am  filling  up  my  picture  wilb  details  that  I  own  to  my  fancy. 
But  it  is  strictly  true,  neverllieless,  that  the  presence  of  Mr.  Rush  at  thia 
little  scene,  did  attract  attention  ;  and  1  think  abundant  evidence,  besidea 
mine,  might  be  furnished,  thai,  not  only  in  France  but  elsewhere,  the 
English  aristocracy  are  hostile  to  American  pretensions,  and  seek  to  tb- 
sist  or  undermine  oui:  influence,  wherever  it  is  likely  to  be  established. 
All  of  which  is  very  foolish  and  highly  improper,  and  may,  some  day  or 
other — who  can  tell  how  soon  t — lead  to  serious  (rouble,  when  England 
will  Bufibr  more  than  we  shall.     Od  this  point,  an  excellent  saying  f^ 
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WaBhington  Irving'a  occurs  to  me.  I  remember,  in  the  Bammer  of  1845, 
meetins  this  dietinguiahed  man  ia  Paris,  en  congi  ftoni  his  poet  at  Ma- 
drid. The  subject  of  Texas  annexaiion  was  discuased  with  great  warmih 
in  the  journals  and  saloonB  of  Paris,  AU  Americaos,  of  course,  took  a 
lively  interest  ia  the  topic ;  for  the  monarchical  party  of  Europe,  with 
France  and  Guizot,  and  nith  England  and  her  oligarchy  at  the  head, 
were  reaolred  to  oppose  and  prevent  it.  I  conversed  with  Mr.  Irving  on 
this  coalition  against  ua,  and  I  have  not  yet  forgotten  the  eloquent  terms 
io  which  he  gave  expression  to  his  patriotic  indignation  thereat.  I  had 
beard  that  be  was  not  a  good  talker,  but  on  this  occasion  his  language 
rushed  out  with  the  impetuosity  of  foaming  lava.  He  related  that  he  had 
lately  exchanged  opinions,  on  this  Texas  question,  with  Sir  Henry  Bulwer, 
then  English  minister,  I  think,  in  Spain,  bul  also  in  Paris  at  that  mo> 
ment.  England  was,  just  then,  doing  her  best,  in  an  underhand  way,  to 
prevent,  by  everymeans,  Texas  falling  into  our  hands;  and  the  two  rival 
ministers,  English  and  American,  had,  therefore,  plenty  (o  say  when  they 
met,  one  night,  al  a  French  dinner  party,  by  chance.  What  remark  Mr. 
Bulwer  made  to  provoke  this  reply,  I  don't  know;  but  Mr.  Irving  ans- 
wered hira — '^I  will  admit,  Mr.  Bulwer,  that,  in  case  of  a  war  between 
us,  England,  from  her  belter  preparation,  would,  in  the  beginning,  break 
our  head;  but  you  may  depend  on  it,  in  the  end, the  United  States  would 
irtak  her  back."  But  I  will  never  tiniah  with  the  Preaident's  bail,  if  I 
Ko  on  digressing  in  this  unconscionable  way.  On  leaving  the  prince, 
Ur.  Rush  hastened  back  to  join  his  family,  and  I  set  oK  "  on  my  ows 
hook,"  as  the  Bowery  b'hoys  say,  to  aee  what  was  to  be  seen.     I  bad  not 

f'flne  twenty  paces,  before  my  glance  lit  upon  one  of  tbe  meet  interesting 
adies  in  all  France  and  Navarre,  though  belonging,  by  birth,  to  neither. 
She  is  well'known  to  all  the  reading  world,  by  her  romantic  associatii»] 
with  tbe  most  brilliant  name  in  modern  tilersture.  Who  has  not  heard 
of  the  celebrated  Countess  Guiccioli,  the  only  woman  that  Byron  ever 
passionately  loved.  The  devotion  of  a  man  of  his  genius  is  alone  a 
sutBcient  test  of  her  meriL  In  one  respect,  hut  not  the  only  one,  she  ia 
undoubtedly  the  most  remarkable  woman  in  Europe,  Her  age — it  is 
profanity,  I  kaow  it,  to  apply  this  horrid  standard  to  a  lovely  woman  ;  but 
Moore,  (he  biogrnpher-poet,  has  been  guilty  of  the  most  unpardonable  in- 
delicacy  in  this  respect,  as  regards  the  Countess,  Her  age,  therefore) 
everybody  kmiwe;  but  how  much  beyond  forty  she  may  be,  I  shall  not  en- 
deavor to  recollect :  yet  who,  to  look  at  her,  could  imagine  it?  Observe 
her,  reader ;  there  she  stands  by  yon  buffet,  in  lively  conversation  with 
the  Prince  de  la  Moskowa.  Did  you  ever  in  your  life,  at  any  age,  see 
finer  hair?  Neither  the  ravings  of  poets,  nor  the  lustrous  tints  of  Titian, 
could  ever  make  me  like  what  are  commonly  called  "  golden  locks  ;"  but 
the  sofl  radiance  of  those  charming  curls,  nestling,  as  it  were,  in  the  fin- 
est bust  in  Europe,  convicted  me  some  years  ago,  and  would  have  tran^ 
ported  even  sterner  stuff  than  I  am  made  of.  Remark  her  face — how 
young,  and  gay,  and  happy  it  looks ;  none  of  the  seriousness  of  a  woman 
who  had  once  loved  so  deeply,  and  not  a  shadow  from  the  footprint  of 
time.  Her  features,  how  perfectly  regular;  and  her  teeth,  could  anything 
be  whiter!  and  not  one  of  them  missing.  Recollect  she  is  forty,  every 
day  of  it.  Her  figure — that  is  the  only  defective  part ; — it  ia  rather  under- 
sized, and  a  littU  stout.  But  were  it  ten  times  shorter  and  stouter,  it 
would  be  redeemed  a  thousand  times  by  her  magnificeiit  ahouldra^,  which 
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were  never  roUDder,  smoother,  or  more  dazzling,  than  at  the  Very  mo- 
ment I  was  regarding  her.  She  19  a  marfel,  the  Countess  of  Guiccioli  that 
was,  the  Marcbionesa  De  Boisaj  that  is ;  far,  a  couple  o{  years  ago,  she 
married  the  celebrated  marquis  of  that  name,  one  of  the  cleverest  and 
richest  noblemen  of  France, 

But  beside  the  agremens  of  her  person,  she  has  other  charms  still 
more  valuable.  Two  prominent  traits  hate  always  won  me  to  ber 
side  Great  amiability,  slightly  tinged  with  pride,  which  is  charming  in 
a  woman,  as  it  is  detestable  in  a  man;  and  amazing  force  of  intellect. 
In  this  reject  she  has  a^^tooiahed  me  over  and  orer  again.  I  have  coped 
with  her  on  all  subjects — literature,  politics,  philosophy,  poetry  and  the 
arts — in  all  she  displayed,  not  merely  erudition,  but  the  nicest  judgment 
and  the  moat  correct  taste.  She  is  a  marvel,  I  repeat  it;  and  Byron 
couldn't  help  it,  I  am  sure,  when  he  fell,  head  over  heels,  in  love  witb  her. 
And  what  a  morsel  of  transcendant  beauty  she  must  have  been  at  sixteen 
years  of  age,  when  first  they  met  1  have  a  great  notion  to  relate  that 
Jirsi  Meeting.  It  has  never  been  told,  that  I  know  of  I  have  it  from  the 
bett  authority.  Here  goes  for  another  digression — a  short  one.  The 
Countessof  Guiccioli  quit  the  ccmvent  where  she  was  eduoated  at"Bweet 
fifteen,"  and  was  bid  to  marry  the  old  count  of  that  name.  She  obeyed 
her  parents — (what  a  cruel  aacriSee  !)  married,  and  not  long  afterwards, 
came  to  Venice  to  pass  a  few  months  of  gayety.     Al  the  elegant  house  of 

the    celebrated   Countess ,  I    forget   her  name — vide    Moore — the 

young  and  timid  countess  met  Lord  Byron  for  the  first  lime.  He  wm 
pointed  out  to  her  as  the  great  poetic  wonder  of  the  day,  and  she  to 
him  as  the  greatest  beauty  of  Venice.  They  were  presented — gazed  at 
each  other  for  a  moment — exchanged  a  few  indifferent  words,  then  turned 
their  respective  heads  in  opposite  directions,  and  took  no  further  n<<tice 
of  each  other,  though  they  frequently  met  in  many  pUces  after  that.  How 
strange  this  mutual  indifference  at  first  sight !  But  it  was  aot  inteiided 
they  should  dodge  their  destiny  in  that  way  ;  for,  a  year  Bf\er  that,  the 
countess  came  again  to  Venice,  from  one  of  her  conntry  estates,  where 
she  preferred  passing  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  The  night  of  her  ar- 
rival she  was  excessively  fatigued,  and  desired  to  go  to  bed  immediately. 
But  her  obstinate  old  husband — it  was  bis  own  fault — insisted  that  she 
should  accompany  bim  to  the  opera,  if  onl)  for  a  few  momenta.  She  re- 
fused positively  ;  but  what  can  a  poc»'  wife  do,  when  a  crotchetty  husband 
will  have  his  way  ?  She  went  to  the  opera,  not  exactly  in  the  humor  for 
enjoying  Rossini  Al  length  it  was  over,  and  she  was  rejoicing  to  go 
home,  when  the  Count  Guiccioli — blind  instrument  of  fate — begged  her 
only  to  accompany  him  for  a  few  minutes  to  the  conversazione  of  the  ce- 
lebrated Countess ,  I  couldn't  think  of  it  before.     The  young  bride 

again  resisted  and  remonstrated,  but  in  vain  ;  she  had  to  go  to  the  toiree, 
aner  the  opera  in  question  ;  but  it  was  solemnly  compacted  between  the  par- 
Ues  that  their  stay  should  not  exceed  half  an  hour,  at  farthest.  Soon  after 
they  entered  the  room,  she  was  remarked  by  Lord  Byron,  who  was  there 
again  ;  and  soon  ai\er  he  came  up,  with  the  lady  of  the  house,  and  renewed 
his  former  acquaintance.  The  countess  was  a  year  older,  and  handsomer. 
Still  the  conversation  flagged,  till,  by  some  chance — it  was  cupid's  work 
— Byron  let  drop  a  remark  about  Dante.  This  drew  a  response  from  the 
imaginative  girl,  so  full  of  passionate  enthusiasm  for  her  native  bard,  that 
Byron  was  startled.     He  began  to  talk  of  Italian  poetry,  and  he  soon 
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fouod  that  hia  erery  word  touched  a  chord  that  vibrated  to  the  inmost  re- 
cesses of  the  fair  creature's  heart,  who  sat  transfixed  with  rapture  at  his 
eloquent  aod  inspired  accents.  The  half  hour  agreed  on  soon  passed,  and 
several  more  tied  after  it.  The  old  count  now  begged  and  entreated, 
in  hia  turn  ;  bat  his  lovely  wife  seemed  to  hare  lost  her  senses.  She  paid 
him  no  heed,  but  sat  there  motionless,  fascinated,  and  entranced.  Who 
could  have  escaped  1  Think  of  it-  The  subject  Dante,  and  the  orator 
Syren.  That  night  was  the  most  eventful  of  her  life.  The  shall  was 
flown,  her  heart  was  pierced  through  and  through ;  and  from  that  time 
forward,  the  enthusiastic  countess  never  refused  again  to  go  to  theniirmi 
of  the  celebrated  Countess  of — what  do  you  call  it  1 

But  to  come  back  once  more  to  the  President's  ball,  that  I  shan't 
leave  again  till  I  go  out  of  the  front  door.  As  I  have  been  talking 
so  much  about  this  charming  woman,  suppose  we  go  and  talk  a  little  to 
her.  "  Bon  soir,  Madame  la  Marquise"  1  said,  just  as  if  I  bad  lefl  her 
the  night  before. 

"  Mon  dieu  !"  she  exclaimed,  looking  at  me  in  great  wonder,  "  is  it 
you,  or  s  ghost?" 

"  Only  flesh  and  blood,  t  assure  you,  Marquise;  so  don't  be  alarmed." 

"  Yea,  and  rather  more  of  it,  for  you  have  grown  stouter,  I  see.  But 
where  in  the  world  did  you  come  from  1" 

"  Pray  give  me  your  arm,  as  everybody  is  going  to  supper,  and  I  will 
tell  you." 

"  Enchante,"  aaid  the  amiable  Marquise,  and  very  proud  of  my  trophy, 
I  marched  off  with  her  to  the  banqueting-hall.  As  we  slowly  floated 
along  with  the  strong  and  steady  tide  now  running  supperwsrds.  1  ex- 
plained to  her  my  recent  arrival,  and  the  muliirarious  occupations  that 
had  prevented  my  calling.  I  congratulated  her  on  her  brilliant  marriage, 
and  she  replied  with  great  warmth  on  a  theme  that  I  saw  was  near  her 
heart.     She  said  she  was  "  perfectly  happy." 

"  Then,  I  will  remind  you  that  I  was  always  a  partizan  for  your  aecond 
marriaee,  for  the  loo  vivid-recollection  of  your  first  misfortone  was  the 
cause,  I  know  it,  of  your  repelling,  I  don't  know  how  many  tempting 
matches ;  and  you  see  how  groundless  were  all  your  apprehensions." 

"  Yes,  I  remember  perfectly  well  all  you  used  to  say ;  but  accostomed 
for  a  long  while  to  perfect  independence,  I  feared  to  put  on  trammels 
again.     But  the  Marquis  is  a  man  of  ten  thousand." 

Our  conversation  continued  to  run  on  in  this  easy,  familiar  way,  till 
we  reached  the  great  aiair-case  leading  to  the  supper -saloon  above.  The 
effect  of  this  was  so  charming  that  1  did  nothing  but  express  my  admira- 
tion. Both  aides  of  this  splendid  flight  was  lined  with  the  richest  and 
rarest  flowers.  .Magnificent  mirrors  reflected  in  every  direction  the  bril- 
liant toilettes  of  the  flittering  throng  that  flowed  incessantly  along.  En- 
livening strains  of  the  finest  martial  music  from  various  military  bands, 
fliled  the  vaults  above  with  stirring  echoes.  A  Mahomedao  might  bare 
thought  himself  on  the  road  to  paradise  going  up  this  luxurious  ascent 
— for  there  was  everything  to  pamper  the  sense  and  kindle  the  imagina- 
tion. We  landed  in  a  noble  vestibule,  charmingly  decorated  for  the 
occasion,  from  whence  spacious  doors  opened  to  the  right  anJ  led,  and 
crossing  which,  we  entered  the  first  of  these  vast  saloons,  where  was 
spread  out  a  repast  that,  for  delicacy,  profusion  and  luxury,  I  have  never 
seen  anywhere  surpassed.    The  novelty  of  the  arrangement  delighted 
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everybodj.  Instead  of  odc  great,  intenainaUe  cable,  ranning  with  nil- 
road  stifftiess  ihruugb  one  room  and  roand  aaotber,  tbere  was  scattered 
about,  with  graceful  regalarilj,  Dumberless  small,  round  tables,  accom- 
modating eigbt  persons  each,  briiliantl;  lighted  with  gilt  candelabra, 
and  separatel  J  served  by  a  distinct  corps  of  waiters,  in  fall  dress.  Taking 
m;  seat  in  front  of  a  pate  de  foie  groi,  that  was  of  itself  n  source  of 
inspiralioQ,  and  with  my  charming  and  distinguished  companion  on  my 
right,  with  the  buzz  of  animated  converdation  in  my  ears,  mingling  with 
the  distant  murmurs  of  masic,  lovely  fnces,  and  sparkling  eye^  all  round, 
delicious  toilettes,  and  gorgeous  uniforms,  great  warriors,  and  statesmeo 
ererywhere  in  view,  with  all  that  was  remarkable  in  rank  and  serrice, 
in  art  and  science,  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  Yes,  it  was  a  tahleau  vivant 
enough  to  intoxicate  the  senses,  and  I  gave  myself  up  to  one  of  those 
moments  of  supreme  beatitude  that  come  but  rarely  in  life,  and,  happily, 
last  but  a  moment,  else  the  test  of  it  would  be  entirely  iDsupportable.  I 
may  be  set  down  as  sensual,  and  worldly,  and  gracious  knows  what  else, 
for  being  thrown  into  an  extase  from  so  vulgar  s  source  as  an  Arabian 
night  supper ;  but  whilst  I  am  as  easily  kindled  as  another  by  an  Italian  or 
American  sun-set,  or  so  completely  subdued  as  another  by  a  soft  scene 
of  moonlight,  bathing  in  its  transparent  beams  some  peaceful  valley  in 
the  bosom  of  the  Tyrol,  or  anywhere  else,  yet  I  never  omit  going  off  in 
U  rapture  whenever  I  get  a  fair  chance;  and  it  is  open  to  discussion 
whether  this  was  not  as  strong  4  temptation  as  could  be  set  before  a  man 
rather  poetically  disposed.  It  was  over,  m;  supper  and  my  trance,  and  I 
was  just  getting  up  to  follow  the  Marquise  back  to  the  ball-room  below, 
when  we  were  both  stunped  by  an  old  acqnaintance  we  were  mutually 
delighted  to  meet. 

"  Corpo  di  Baecho,"  said  Count  D'Orsay,  who  bad  his  sister,  the 
Duchess  of  G-ramroont,  on  hia  arm ;  "you  are  the  last  man  I  expected 
to  see  here  to-night." 

"Ditto,  Count,  to  you  ;  I  had  do  idea  of  your  being  in  Paris,  though 
both  of  us  have  additional  reasons  for  coming  now." 

"  N'ett  paa.  Well,  I  must  do  you  justice ;  your  predictions  have  been 
realized  in  the  most  aslonishiag  way.  Who  could  have  expected  it  ?  No 
story  of  romance  is  half  bo  strange  as  all  that  has  happened  since  you 
led  London  last." 

"  It  is  marvellous,  sure  enough;  and  I  am  as  much  astonished  as  any- 
body at  the  rapid  fulfilment  of  my  own  prophecies,  which  has  happened 
ere  this  to  greater  propheta.  We  parted  last,  two  years  ago,  do  yoa  re- 
member, Count,  at  the  Prince's  table,  in  London,  and  here  we  meet 
tgain  at  the  Prince's  table,  in  Paris,  he,  meanwhile,  transformed  by  some 
■light-of-hand  of  providence,  from  a  poor  exile  into  a  powerful  monarch, 
albiait  for  four  yeara  only.  Let  us  drink  a  glass  of  champagne  to  his 
republican  highness." 

"  With  ail  my  heart,"  responded  the  brJIIiaat  D'Orsay,  who  still  looked 
the  noblest  cavalier  of  all  the  feast 

By  this  time  the  ladies  had  finished  their  short  cbat,  and  taking  once 
more  the  arm  of  the  Marquise,  I  escorted  her  down  to  the  saloons  below, 
and  there  lefl  her,  surrounded  by  a  group  of  admirers. 

[  wandered  off  once  more  in  a  roving  spirit  of  adventure,  encounter- 
ing friends  and  acquaintances,  right  and  left,  for  all  that  Paris  comprised 
of  rank  and  distinction  seemed  to  be  tbere.    The  nigbt  wore  gently 
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Bwaj,  amid  these  endleBS  eachanttneiits ;  but  so  g*i\j  vaa  I  occupied,  dow 
with  walking,  then  talkiag,  some  dancing,  and  a  great  deal  of  lookiog, 
that  I  forgot  clocks,  beds,  fatigue  and  sleep,  having  made  up  mj  mind 
"  Dot  to  go  home  till  morning."  I  hare  not  related  one-half  ot  the  plea- 
sant incideniB  of  this  delightful  fete,  but,  likely,  more  than  enough  to 
have  worn  out  the  patience  of  the  reader.  But  for  this  apprehension  I 
should  have  something  to  say  of  really  one  of  the  greatest  men  in  France, 
De  TocqueviUe,  whom  I  chanced  upon  in  this  merry  conclnve  I  entertain 
the  profoundesi  respect  for  this  remarkable  thinker,  who  has  produced  by 
far  the  greatest  book  of  the  century.  His  work  on  the  United  States, 
on  our  political  institutions,  and  their  effecta  on  our  social,  stale,  is  the 
ablest,  truest,  fairest  disquisition  ever  written  by  philosopher  or  publicist, 
in  any  age  of  the  world.  Nothing  that  Plato,  Cicero.  Montesquieu,  or 
Bentham,  ever  thought  or  said,  approach  it.  To  be  sure,  they  for  the 
most  part  dealt  in  idealities,  whereas,  De  TocqueviUe  had  s  potitical  ehtf 
tPteuore  to  handle,  such  as  could  not  fail  to  inspire  genius  like  bia.  Hii 
Tast,  eternal  merit  is,  that  he  was  true  to  the  great  work  he  undertook, 
and  be  has  written  that  which  neither  the  follieu  of  democracy,  nor  all 
the  subtlety  or  force  of  monarchy,  will  ever  falsify  or  overthrow.  When 
my  glimpae  fall  on  him  at  the  ball,  he  was  engaged  in  conversation,  and 
I  had  time  to  perceive  that  his  person  had  grown  thinner  with  labor,  and 
his  nsuitUy  grave  face  seemed  to  wear  a  deeper  shade  of  gloom,  as  if  the 
times  be  was  living  in  inspired  doubt  snd  dread.  I  approached  and  ad- 
dressed bim.  He  received  me  with  habitnal  urbanity,  asking  the  date  of 
my  arrival,  and  afler  the  health  of  mutual  friends  in  America. 

"  We  read  there  with  deep  interest,  Mona.  de  TocqueviUe,"  I  con- 
tinued, "  your  remarkable  speech,  a  little  over  a  year  ago,  when  you  cried 
gar*  aux  rtoobdiimi. 

"Ah,"  he  said,  with  a  sigb,  "you  see  my  warning  had  no  effect.  The 
monarchy  rushed  headlong  to  perdition,  and  like  a  modern  Cassandra,  I 
could  only  moralize  upon  what  1  bad  in  vain  foretold." 

I  am  reluctant  to  quote  any  further  his  remarks,  for  hia  position  in  the 
political  world  is  too  prominent,- and  the  events  of  the  day  are  too  grave, 
to  allow  me  to  take  liberties  with  bis  casual  conversation.  He  was  kind 
enough  to  press  me  to  come  and  see  him  on  parting,  and  I  shall,  there- 
fore, have  more  to  say  about  this  eminent  man. 

It  was  near  four  o'clock,  and  yet  the  lights  were  dimless,  the  gayety 
undiminished,  aud  the  daucers  and  fluters  as  fresh  and  indefatigable  as  at 
the  beginning.  It  cost  me  an  effort ;  but  casting  a  long  and  lingering 
look  behind,  I  tamed  my  head,  clapped  on  my  bat,  as  I  descended  the 
carpeted  stairs  without,  and  drove  home  from  the  President's  Ball ;  and 
I  can  hardly  help  wishing,  like  John  Gilpin  of  yore,  that  on  another  such 
occBflion,  "  may  I  be  there  to  see," 
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llODBINe  IH  THE    RITT. 


Fart  III. — Substitutes  Discubsbd. 

It  is  Dov  proper  lo  reply  to  those  bold,  but  doubtless  sincere  advocates 
uf  corporal  punishment,  who  aver  that  flogging  is  the  only  way  to  enforce 
a  wholesome  discipline  in  the  nary,  and  itiat  no  change  in  the  present 
rogulatioaa' and  laws  would  be  prudent,  because  of  the  peculiar  condition 
of  things  on  board  ships  of  war  at  sea.  In  doing  so,  an  outline  of  subi 
fltitmes  will  be  presented,  together  with  some  reioarks  thereupon,  lenning 
for  the  next  part,  the  minuter  details  of  our  ?iewa  rejecting  tbe  duty  of 
government  to  the  American  sesnian. 

Should  the  object  of  inflicting  torture  apon  sailors  be  to  reform  them, 
the  Rrat  inquiry  naturally  suggested,  is  thus  expressed  by  De  Tocque- 
ville:  "If  this  pain  be  ignominious,  does  It  not  go  directly  against 
the  end  which  we  propose  to  obtain,  viz.,  to  awaken  the  morality  of  an 
individual  fallen  in  his  own  opinion  ?"  Our  sentiments  upon  this  poiat 
ha*e  already  appeared  ;  but  if  we  thought  that  the  prospect  of  reforming 
criminals  by  the  lash  was  ever  so  promisiug,  with  Senator  Benton  we 
queslinn  if  it  is  worth  while  lo  make  officers  iif  the  navy  the  instruments 
or  agents  to  correct  tbe  incorrigible  part  of  mankind.  But,  in  truth,  the 
only  proper  or  iegiiimate  object  of  corporal  punishment  in  the  navy,  is 
to  exact  obedience  to  lawful  orders,  that  certain  duties  may  be  performed, 
le  this  object  best  obtained  by  inflicting  torture  upon  the  bodyt  Or, 
we  may  put  the  significant  question  of  the  Hon.  Edward  Livingfitan, 
"  whetlier  a  man  would  relish  labor  belter  by  being  constrained  by 
stripes  1"  The  discussion  of  this  abstraction  would  be  unproGtable,  for  it 
is  insisted  that  the  lash  is  inflicted  on  few.  Although  this  is  not,  and 
cannot  be  the  case,  as  long  as  the  present  law  remains  unaltered,  for  rea- 
sons which  have  already  been  adverted  to,  yet  it  is  true  that  those  who, 
under  a  different  system,  would  merit  flogging,  are  comparatively  few  in 
number — and  these  few  are  usually  worthless  to  the  government,  with  or 
without  the  lash.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  a  relic  nf  barbarity,  liable  to 
tbe  grossest  abuse  under  the  existing  laws,  is  adhered  to,  and  a  serioua 
barm  inflicted  upon  the  character  of  the  service  in  the  eyes  of  the  com- 
muniry,  on  account  of  a  few  worthless  individuals,  whom  a  ship's  company 
had  better  spare.  Their  being  worthless,  however,  is  no  reason  that  they 
should  endure  bodily  anguish;  for  the  guilty  are  almost  always  the  first 
to  suffer  those  hardships,  which  are  afterwards  used  as  precedents  for 
oppressing  the  innocent.* 

To  decide,  with  a  correct  and  unbiassed  judgment,  respecting  the  pro- 
priety and  feasibility  of  a  different  policy  for  the  disciplinary  powers  now 
arbitrarily  exercised  "according  to  law,"  the  mind  of  the  non-profes- 
sional inquire  ahould  be  disabused  of  the  idea  of  mystery  coDuecied 
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iriih  everything  about  shipa  and  sailors.  The  puUb  (^nerall;  Me 
little  ol  siiips;  and  what  they  know  personally  of  sailors,  ia  derived  from 
observations  of  them  in  a  crowded  thoroughfare,  or  from  the  whsires 
of  a  commeroial  city.  Their  relations  to  officers  are  different;  for 
few  persons  Iiave  opportunities  of  social  intercourse  more  extensively 
or  adraDlageously  than  navy  officers.  As  regards  the  internal  police  and 
economy  uf  a  ship,  the  public  ordinarily  go  no  further  than  to  hear  the 
uncouth  language  used  on  board,  in  <wder  lo  believe  those  who  tell  them 
that  fundnmt-nlnl  principles,  which  have  a  universal  application  to  every 
variety  of  the  human  speciea  on  ttrra  Jirma,  will  not  anewer  for  the 
peopled  deck.  The  degraded  seaman  is  hence  looked  upon  as  an  excejv 
lion  li>  the  rext  of  humanity,  whose  management  is  only  understood  by 
his  otBcera.  To  the  officers,  in  their  turn,  ie  accorded  a  prescriptive  in- 
fallibility; judgment  that  never  errs;  passions  which  are  never  excited 
onduly;  knowledge  that  is  never  at  fault;  6lting  repositories  of  legisla- 
tive, judicial,  and  executive  functions,  or  rather  of  an  unbridled  despot- 
ism. These  views  are  warranted  by  neither  reasons  nor  facts.  The 
ready  tact  and  the  confident  bearing  necessary  to  make  a  useful  sailor, 
require  time  and  practice;  but  the  theory  of  the  seaman's  duty,  and  the 
daily  routine  of  the  officers,  are  of  the  simplest  nature.  Hence  the 
propriety  of  a  reform  m  marine  police,  bo  as  to  asaimilate  its  principles 
to  the  civilization  of  the  age,  may  be  measured  by  the  same  rules  of 
common  sense,  that  are  applicable  to  the  conttol  of  masses  of  men  in 
«ny  employment  on  land.  Judged  by  such  a  standard,  it  will  be  found 
that  no  more  reason  exists  why  the  lash  should  be  applied  to  the  back  of 
tlie  American  seaman,  than  to  the  back  of  any  other  American  laborer. 
In  doing  so,  we  degrade  bini  below  other  laborers,  and  in6ict  an  injary 
upon  the  character  of  our  republican  institutions  and  the  true  interests 
of  the  country. 

Our  legislation,  heretofore  following  blindfoldedly  after  the  aristocratic 
precedents  of  the  English,  appears  to  have  been  conducted  with  the  idea 
that  the  elevation  of  the  seaman  would  induce  him  Co  forget  the  hard- 
ships of  the  eea  for  the  superior  advant^iges  offered  by  employment  on 
land  ;  that,  therefore,  he  should  be  Sagged,  plied  with  liquor,  and  kept  in 
a  state  of  degradation.  This  notion,  which  is  known  to  have  an  actual 
existence  In  the  minds  of  some,  is  aa  false  as  it  is  wicked.  There  can 
never  be  wanting  those  who  will  prefer  a  sea  life  to  any  other,  if  sailors 
are  defended  from  injustice  by  the  legia  of  the  laws.  A  popular  writer 
(Dana)  truly  remarks,  "  that  there  is  a  witchery  in  the  sea,  its  songs  and 
Btories,  and  in  the  mere  sight  of  a  ship,  and  the  sailor's  dress,  especially 
to  young  minds,  which  has  done  more  to  man  navies,  and  fill  merchant- 
men, than  all  (he  press-gangs  ot  Ruropo."  What  sailors  require  is  to 
have  public  sympathy  so  manifested,  that  our  laws  relating  to  them  may 
be  republicemizrd.  "Those  who  look  for  the  reformation  of  thia  important 
class,  by  the  sole  means  of  Bethels  and  Sailor's  Homes,  without  a  dispo- 
sition to  interfere  with  the  laws  which  sanction  his  daily  debasement,  ex- 
hibit more  faith  than  knowledge. 

Such  a  plan  as  that  which  we  shall  proceed  to  indicate,  it  is  confidently 
assumed,  if  fairly  instituted,  and  afterwards  carried  out  in  good  faith, 
will  not  only  render  the  abolition  of  corporal  punishment  a  perfectly  safe 
measure,  but  greatly  improve  the  discipline  and  efficiency  of  the  service. 
Superiority  is  not  arrogated  for  tbia  plan  over  any  other  that  may  be  pro- 
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posed,  but  onl7  tbat  it  furniBbes  a  better  ayatem  than  that  of  tbe  act  of 
1800.  One  of  the  worst  featHrea  of  that  act,  as  a  code,  is,  that  it  fur- 
ntahes  no  aystem  at  all.  Everytbing  ia  left  to  the  customs  of  the  seft 
service,  or  io  other  worda,  to  the  dictatorial  authority  of  one  man.  Aa 
captains  differ  in  (heir  character  and  riewa,  so  ships  differ  in  the  oatnie 
and  quality  of  their  discipline.  Tbe  necessary  result  is  sure  to  follow,— 
that  while  some  ships  will  honor,  others  will  disgrace  their  country.  If, 
with  a  de&aed  system,  one  ship  was  in  bad  discipline  and  another  in  good, 
it  would  soon  be  traced  to  the  true  cause,  viz.,  tbat  the  captain  of  tbe 
former  was  not ''  bora  to  command."*  The  qualifications  for  commaod 
are  not  such  as  are  poasessed  indiscrimiDalely  by  all ;  and  il  must  happen, 
as  officers  are  now  appointed  and  promoted,  that  the  register  will  con- 
tain  the  names  of  some  who  are  not  retained  upon  it  either  fur  any  actual 
merit  they  now  possess,  or  past  service  they  may  hare  rendered.  A 
judiciously  regulated  system  would  discorer  who  these  were,  and  enable 
tfas  government  to  do  itself  justice,  and  reward  those  who  are  best  quali- 
tied  lo  promote  its  interests,  before  the  infirmities  of  age  render  them  in- 
efficient. 

We  have  not  deemed  it  compatible  with  the  design  of  this  paper,  to 
enter  upon  certain  subjects  whica  are  of  no  small  importance  in  procuring 
and  keeping  in  the  navy  a  competent  corps  of  seamen,  and  in  adrsnciag 
the  character  and  respectability  of  American  seamen  generally.  The 
first  is,  an  apprentice  system,  on  such  a  basis,  that  not  only  the  future 
supply  of  seamen  may  be  bad  from  that  source,  to  a  great  extent,  but  offi- 
cers also.  It  would,  bowerer,  be  premature  and  injudicious  to  attempt  it 
nntil  tbe  present  demoralizing  influences  on  board-ship  are  removed. 
The  late  abortive  trial  proved  the  pernicious  effects  and  ruinous  conse- 
quences of  those  influences.  Another  subject  referred  to,  is  the  prospect 
of  promotion  to  be  held  out  for  meritorious  conduct,  and  professional 
improvement  held  out  to  youna,  intelligent  and  upright  persons— whether 
sea- faring  or  landsmen,  by  going  into  the  navy.  The  advantages  in  the 
power  of  government  to  offer  her  own  employment  to  those  who  will 
'  devote  their  lives  to  tbe  service,  as  privates,  cannot  he  sufficient,  in  any 
plan  of  organization,  to  satisfy  many  young  men  whose  predilections  for 
sea-life  will  be  gratified  in  some  way.  Bui  if  the  situation  of  the  private 
was  such  when  on  board  ship,  that  a  proud  man  could  maintain  bis  self- 
respect,  and  at  tbe  same  time  facilities  were  offered  to  all  those  who 
might  choose  to  avail  themselves  of  them,  to  improve  their  minds  in  such 
subjects  as  would  fit  them  for  command  in  merchantmen,  the  navy  would 
be  made  the  honorable  avenue  to  official  position  in  a  kindred  service. 
This  would  involve  the  necessity  of  having  a  competent  instructor  in 
every  ship.  A  "  naval  fimd,"  on  a  footing  that  will  hereafter  appear, 
will  pay  all  the  expenses  of  such  instructors.  Thus  tbe  navy  would  be 
made  the  steady  friend  of  the  mercantile  marine,  and  supply  her  with  the 
beat  description  of  force,  instead  of  standing  in  the  way  of  her  ' 
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b;  reducing  the  suppfj  in  times  of  oecesaHj.  Omitting  such  pnints  for 
the  present,  these  lemarks  will  be  chiefly  confined  to  a  Tew  heads  of  ■ 
pliin,  practical  plan,  to  eerve  as  a  substitute  for  the  exiatiag  s^fstem — 
rather  to  show  the  practicability  of  a  substitute,  than  to  insist  upon  the 
peculiar  excellence  of  this,  except  over  the  present,  or  any  othirr  which 
degrades  and  demoralizes.  The  following  propositions  embrace  the  prio- 
cipal  features.     Details  will  follow  in  part  fourt,h. 

Proposition  Firit. — The  unqushfied  exclusion  of  all  spiriluoui  liquors 
from  on  board  national  ressels,  except  for  medicinal  purposes.  The  ad- 
dition  of  the  amount  of  commutation  of  the  spirit  part  of  the  nary  ralioD 
to  the  pay  of  privates. 

Propititimt  Second. — The  privilege  of  going  on  shore  (on  "  liberty," 
se  it  is  termed  by  sailors)  se  ofleo  ns  is  consistent  with  the  duty  upon 
which  the  ship  is  engaged,  guaranteed  to  those  who  bsve  not  forfeited  it. 
For  bad  conduct,  this  privilege  to  be  withheld  for  a  length  of  lime  pro- 
portionate to  the  degree  of  offence :   for  good  conduct,  to  be  extended. 

Proposition  Third, — The  classification  of  privates  into  three  grades, 
according  to  conduct,  assigning  to  the  first,  or  most  meritorious  grade, 
certain  pecuniary  advantages,  and  extra  privileges.  The  lowest  grade 
to  be  that  of  "  priaotiera  at  large,"  imposed  for  disgraceful  acts  by  sen- 
tence of  a  general  court  martial,  in  cases  where  dismisBal  is  deemed  inex- 
pedient. The  third  class  subject  to  the  treatment  of  prijoners  or 
convicts. 

Proposition  Fourth. — A  conduct  roll  to  be  kept  for  the  purpose  of 
recording  delinquencies  which  do  not  call  for  severe  punishment,  by 
marks  of  demerit,  graded  according  to  a  numerical  scale.  The  condu^ 
roil  to  serve  as  a  basis  of  classification. 

Proposition  fifth. — The  institution  of  ship  courts,  to  be  termed  Conrta 
of  Inquest,  corresponding  to  the  regimeata)  courts  of  the  army,  to  serve 
as  a  court  of  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  commander  in  the  award 
of  puQisbtnent,  and  to  have  intermediate  jlirisdiction  over  offences  pun- 
ishable by  the  commander,  and  over  offences  justifiable  by  a  court 
martial. 

Proposition  Sixth. — ^Punishments  assigned  for  offences  to  be — admo- 
nition, reprimand,  simple  arrest,  dose  arrest,  Sues,  reduction,  imprison- 
ment, diBraisaal,  cashiering,  death. 

Minor  punishments  inflicted  by  the  commandei,  oi  court  of  inquest, 
and  right  of  appeal  in  all  cases  guaranteed. 

Proposition  Seventh. — The  publication  of  s  "  Seaman's  Register," 
annually,  to  contain  the  names  nf  the  privates  of  the  navy,  who  will  be 
regarded  as  attached  permanently  to  the  navy,  and  receive  a  leave  of  ab- 
sence pay,  if  reported  on  favorably  by  the  commander,  on  returning  from 

Proposition  Eighth. — At  all  events,  repeal  (he  "  Act  for  the  better 
government  of  the  Navy  of  the  United  States,"  approved  April  SSd-,  1800, 
and  institute  for  the  American  navy  an  American  law;  discard  these 
arbitrary  and  irresponsible  powers,  which  are  the  characteristics  of  an 
age  of  aristocratic  oppression  and  tyranny,  and  adopt  a  law  founded  upon 
the  more  enlightened  spirit  of  these  times,  which  shall  protect  all  classes 
in  the  enjoyment  of  their  rights. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  follow  up  eadi  of  these  propositions  with  a  few 
explanatory  remarks : — 
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Ist.  7%e  Spirit  Ration. — It  is  importBot,  if  not  indispensaUe  to  the 
perfect  success  of  the  reformed  Byetem,  that  the  spirit  pnrt  of  the  ration 
be  abotished,  and  that  alcoholic  drinks  be  forbidden  to  go  on  board  na- 
ttonal  vesselB,  except  for  medicinal  purposea.  This  would  be  an  accept- 
able measure  to  a  large,  and  increasing  class  of  ofitcers,  under  the 
exialing  regulations;  and,  were  (logging  abolished,  the  desire  would  be 
general. 

No  one  wilt  deny,  that  drunkenn<!ta  is  not  the  immediate  cause  of 
much  of  the  flogging  in  the  navy.  Members  of  Congress  can  under- 
stand this,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  appreciate  all  the  disadvantages  and 
remote  evils  of  the  spirit  ration.  The  daily,  or  rather,  thrice  daily  ap- 
pearance of  the  "grog-tub"  before  the  young,  haa  a  very  pernicious 
effect.  A  formal  call  to  grog  ia  made  before  each  meal.  All  who  are 
entitled  to  it,  proceed  to  tlie  gangway,  where  it  is  "  served  i>ut,"  and  ss 
their  names  are  called,  receive  a  "tot,"  aa  it  is  termed,  (a  small  cup 
filled  with  the  spirit)  which  they  drink  off  with  manifest  gusto.  The 
boys  not  being  permitted  to  draw  this  part  of  the  ration,  but  being  the 
constant  witnesses  of  this  serving  out  process,  acquire  a  longing  desire 
to  participate  in  what  appears  to  be  ao  highly  relished  by  their  seniors. 
They  are  thus  made  drunkards  by  example.  The  withdrawal  of  ardent 
spirits  from  the  older  sailors,  would  certainly  promote  temperance  among 
them,  for  ii  is  evident  that  three  drinka  daily  must  stimulate  the  desire 
for  freer  indulgence  when  opportunities  present  themselvps. 

The  fairness  or  policy  of  allowing  officers  to  bring  liquors  on  board, 
and  not  permit  the  sailors  to  drink  at  ail,  may  well  be  questioned.  Gov* 
ernment  would  pursue  the  wisest  course,  and  consult  its  own  interests, 
by  keeping  so  fruitful  a  source  of  flogging  among  sailors,  and  court  mar- 
tial among  ol1ii;ers.  out  of  our  natioaat  vessels  altogether.  If  the  ration 
was  not  morally  objectionable,  the  gain  of  room  in  the  hold  of  the  ship, 
at  present  occupied  by  whiskey-casks,  and  the  greater  danger  of  fire  from 
the  exposure  of  so  inflammable  a  substance,  would  justify  the  abolition  of 
a  useless  luxury. 

For  eighteen  years,  persons  in  the  navy  have  had  presented  them  the  option 
of  drawing  the  spirit  part  of  their  ration,  or  receiving  in  lieu  thereof  a  cer- 
tain sum  of  money.  Judge  Woodbury  deserves  the  credit  of  having  first 
authorized  this  commutation.  Ijy  his  circular  of  15lh  of  June,  1831,  all 
who  voluntarily  relinquished  that  part  of  the  ration  composed  of  spirits 
were  paid  at  the  rate  of  six  cents  per  ration.  The  amount  of  commutation 
has  since  varied  considerably.  From  June,  1831,  to  August  2gth,  1842, 
it  continued  at  what  Judge  Woodbury's  circular  established  it,  when  it 
was  regulated  by  an  act  of  Congress,  which  provided,  iliat  to  every  per- 
son ''  who  may  relinquish  the  spirit  part  of  the  ration,  there  shall  be 
paid  in  lieu  thereof,  the  value  of  the  same  in  money,  according  to  the 
prices  which  are  or  msy  be  established  for  the  same."  As  tlie  same  act 
reduced  the  quantity  from  half  a  pint  to  one  gill,  the  value  was  fixed  at 
only  about  two  cents.  The  effect  of  this  upon  the  temperance  cause  in 
the  navy  was  reactionary,  as  might  have  been  expected.  This  was  the 
amount  allowed,  until  an  act  approved  March  3d,  J847,  provided  that 
there  shall  be  allowed  three  cents  per  day  ;  and  in  the  naval  appropri^ 
tion  bill  of  August  Sd,  1846,  it  was  enacted,  '■  that  hereafter  the  amount 
of  commutation  money,  allowed  by  law  in  lieu  of  the  spirit  ration,  shall 
be  increased  to  four  cents."  At  four  cents  per  day,  or  one  dollu  and 
twenty  cents  per  moaih,  it  now  remains. 
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The  last  clause  of  the  first  proposition  is  to  add  tbe  amount  of  the 
commutation  of  Uie  spirit  part  of  the  ration  tuilie  pay  of  privates.  Should 
the  commutation  be  established  at  six  and  a  half  cents  per  daj,  this 
would  amount  to  about  two  dollars  monthly.  A  seaman  would  then  re- 
ceive fourteen  dollars  with  a  ration  of  the  best  description,  and  a  pros- 
pect of  higher  pay  as  petty  officer,  instead  of  his  present  pay  of  twelve 
dollars  and  a  ration,  the  spirit  part  ot  which  he  may,  if  he  pleases,  commute 
at  one  dollar  and  twenty  cents.  The  amount  of  this  commutation  is 
ant  likely  to  enter  into  bis  calculations,  however,  when  he  balances  in 
bis  mind  the  pecuniary  advantages  of  the  service.  .With  a  specific  increase, 
this  would  he  otherwise.  The  pay  of  the  private  in  the  navy  would  iheD 
compare  favorably  with  that  given  in  the  merchant  service ;  while  the 
inducements  to  enter  the  former  under  the  improved  treatment  bestowed 
upon  them,  would  weigh  the  balance  decidedly  in  its  favor,  and  render 
the  service  so  eagerly  sought  after,  that  selections  might  be  made  of  the 
best  descriptions  of  sea-faring  men. 

The  law  respecting  the  pay  of  privates  in  the  navy  presents  a  curious 
anomaly  in  out  legislation.  By  act  of  Congress,  approved  April  14ih, 
Itit4,  it  is  provided,  that  the  pay  to  be  allowed  the  petty  officers  and 
midshipmen,  and  the  pay  and  bounty  upon  the  enlistment  of  seamen,  ordi- 
nary seamen  and  marines,  ahail  be  fixed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
Slates ;  provided  that  the  whole  sum  to  be  given  shall  not  exceed  for 
any  one  year  the  amount  which  may  in  such  year  be  appropriated  for 
these  purposes  respectively."  Here  the  law  has  remained  for  thirty-five 
years,  except  as  regards  midshipmen.  Inasmuch  as  the  aggregate  pay 
of  the  various  classes  of  privates  exceeds  considerably  one  million  of  dol- 
lars annually,  it  might  be  deemed  of  sufficient  importance  to 'merit  the 
especial  attention  of  Congress.  We  are  aware  that  the  objection  will  he  , 
raised,  that  ibe  wages  of  seamen  vary  from  month  to  month  according  to 
the  demands  of  business.  This  may  be  true  to  some  extent ;  but  there 
has  been  no  alteration  made  in  the  pay  of  seamen  for  the  navy  during 
this  generation,  and  but  slight  changes  in  the  pay  of  any  class  of  privates. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  these  changes  were  mostly  confined  to  those  not 
mentioned  in  the  bill,  viz.,  buya  and  landsmen.  Had  the  changes  in  the 
pay  of  those  grades  been  required,  Congress  could  as  easily  have  made 
them  as  the  President  of  the  United  States,  or  rather  the  Bureau  office, 
who,  for  the  time*being,  may  have  had  the  ear  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy. 

2d. — Privilege  of  going  tuhore.  This  is  a  more  important  point  than 
may  at  first  appear.  When  a  sailor  signs  his  name  to  the  shipping  arti- 
cles and  goes  on  board  a  cruising  vessel  of  war,  he  has  no  more  right  to 
emerge  from  those  wooden  walls  for  three  years,  than  if,  after  signing 
Wm.  B.  Astor's  name  lo  a  negotiable  note,  and  being  legally  sentenced 
to  Sing-Sing  for  an  equal  length  of  time,  he  would  have  to  step  abroad 
on  libo'ly.  The  principle  is  not  affected  by  the  practice  being  in  most 
cases  different,  although  in  point  of  fact  the  restraints  imposed  upon 
some  crews  going  on  shore  amount  to  a  virtual  imprisonment  for  years. 
Of  this  difference,  the  well  disposed  and  decently  behaved  seaman  is 
aware,  and  certainly  it  must  go  far  towards  inducing  him  to  prefer  a  ser- 
vice where  he  is  permitted  to  take  recreation  on  shore  afler  the  labors 
of  ihe  day  are  ended. 

"  Liberty,"  or  leave  to  go  on  shore,  is  withheld,  chiefly  beoaiiw  of  the 
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fear  of  desertion.  It  would  be  difficult  to  proTO,  from  the  tMtimonj  of 
officers,  or  otherwise,  that  more  deseTtions  have  occurred  where  this 
freedom  is  niost  freely  extended.  On  this  point.  Captain  Griffiths,  R. 
N.,  observes  :  "  I  hare  butliitle  doublbui  the  records  of  the  Navy  Office 
would  at  once  bear  out  the  pergonal  experience,  that  those  ships  wherein 
the  greatest  portion  of  leave  on  shore  was  given,  ever  present  Uie  smallest 
list  of  deserters,  perhaps  the  larger  portion  of  volunteers,  reduced  puuisb- 
meiits,  and  iess  sickness."  After  relating  various  instances  of  numerous 
desertions  iVom  ships  which  could  not  trust  a  boat  on  shore,  in  contrast 
with  others  where  no  desertions  occurred,  with  frequent  temptatiooa 
in  their  way,  he  adds,  ''  the  great  boon  which  made  this  difference  was 
comprised  in  the  talismanic  word — Liberty  !" 

This  privilege  greatly  entended,  exerts  a  happy  influence  upon  the  mora) 
eon  duct  of  seamen  when  on  shore.  Recognizing  themselves  as  worthy  of 
trust  by  their  officers,  they  will  be  far  less  liable  to  abuse  the  confidence 
thus  bestowed.  In  making  the  continuance  and  extension  oflheprivi' 
lege  to  depend  upon  the  good  conduct  when  absent,  "  liberty"  would  ac- 
tually promote  the  cause  of  temperance,  particularly  where  the  habit  for 
indulgence  in  spirituous  liquors  was  not  kept  up  by  the  daily  ration.  To 
(his  end  the  crew  should  be  classified,  the  best  being  put  upon  a  footing 
as  regards  privilege  of  leave,  with  warrant  officers,  who  are  permitted  to 
go  on  shore  whenever  their  duties  do  not  require  ibem  to  stay  aboard. 

Nothing  indicates  more  clearly  a  high  capacity  for  command  in  an  offi- 
cer than  to  have  a  crew  to  whom  he  allows  constant  liberty,  in  such  t 
state  that  removes  from  his  mind  any  apprehension  of  desertion  and  dis- 
orderly conduct  on  shore.  When  a  crew  is  refused  liberty  month  aller 
month  for  these  reasons,  it  maybe  safely  assumed  that  a  screw  is  loose 
•  somewhere.  The  apologists  for  such  treatment  refer  the  difficnity  to  the 
excessive  depravity  of  the  men.  But  it  happens,  that  while  these  troubles 
occur  to  some  every  cruise  they  take,  the  universal  practice  of  other 
commanders  is  to  allow  their  crews  the  freest  scope.  Depraved  as  the 
crews  of  the  men-of-war  are  said  to  be,  precedents  are  to  be  found 
of  some  (recently  shipped  and  in  debt  for  their  advance,)  being  allowed 
to  go  aa  shore  every  night  in  quarter  watches,  and  returning  in  time  for 
their  duties  the  next  morning,  as  respectable  mechanics  would  return  to 
an  unfinished  job — day  after  day,  no  cause  of  complaint  arising. 

The  expense  of  a  cruise  ashore  is  urged  as  an  objection  against  allowing 
men  to  go  too  often.  This  difficulty  proceeds  from  the  practice,  whicb 
has  obtained,  of  so  seldom  giving  liberty.  Confined  to  the  artificial  exist- 
ence and  annoying  discipline  uf  a  ship  for  a  year  or  more,  men  forget 
how  to  exercise  any  restraint  upon  their  own  conduct,  when  told  that  for 
twenty-four  hours  they  are  free  to  do  as  they  please.  It  becomes  the 
fashion  then  to  make  the  day  so  psssed  one  of  unrestrained  license  ;  and 
if  officers  encourage  the  practice  as  a  good  old  custom,  sailors  seem  to 
regarditasscarcely  creditable  for  one  of  themselves  not  to  take  a  "regular 
blow  out"  on  such  occasions.  Two,  three,  five,  and  sometimes  as  high 
as  ten  dollars  are  given  to  each  "  liberty  man,"  but  even  the  lurgest  of 
these  sums  is  often  insufficient  to  satisfy  many  of  them.  Articles  of 
clothing  are  sold  at  a  great  sacrifice  to  the  first  sharper  in  whose  hands 
they  may  chance  to  fall;  and  on  returning  aboard,  they  have  parted  with 
their  jackets  and  shoes  to  procure  the  means  of  beastly  gratifications. 
Would  it  be  worse  to  act  upon  the  opposite  extreme— to  permit  men  to 
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go  as  oflen  as  they  could  be  spnred,  and  to  take  with  them  aa  much 
money  as  they  called  Tor,  if  due  them  1  As  in  every  other  situation  of 
life,  there  would  be  some  who  would  never  accumulate  a  dollar,  kII  their 
wages  being  expended  as  they  became  due|,-  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  would 
promote  thrift  in  others,  who  might  find  ihat  the  recreation  of  body 
and  mind,  attending  a  change  from  ship  to  shore,  could  be  enjoyed  in 
short  visitB,  which  would  obviate  the  necessity  of  drawing  upon  the  purser 
for  the  Barings  of  the  proceeds  of  their  industry.  Nor  would"  it  exercise 
a  le^B  happy  influence  upon  thu  conduct  of  sailors  when  discharged  on  a 
ship's  return  from  a  cruise.  The  extravagant  and  dissipated  would  then 
be  without  the  means  of  vicious  indulgence,  while  ihe  prudent,  having  ac- 
quired a  habit  of  aelf-resiraint,  could  apply  their  increased  accumulations 
io  a  way  that  might  contribute  to  their  future  welfare  and  success  iu  life. 

3d. — Clas'i^ation.  According  to  the  proposeil  classiflcalion,  the  crew 
may  be  arranged  in  three  portions.  The  lirst  class,  under  the  designa- 
tion of  "  picked  men,"  (or  sorae  better  name,)  will  be  included,  by  tha 
court  of  inquest,  on  the  commander's  nomination  for  deserving  conduot. 
They  will  bo  entitled  to  an  honorary  badge  or  distinguishing  dress:  have 
the  same  privilege  of  liberty  as  the  warrant  officers,  and  when  not  on 
duty  (returning  from  a  cruise)  will  receive  lea»e  of  absence  pay. 

The  second  class  will  consist  of  the  remainder  of  the  crew,  generally 
those  whose  good  conduct  may  not  have  entitled  them  to  the  honors  and 
advantages  of  picked  men,  nor  whose  bad  conduct  hare  brought  them  to 
the  mis^rtunes  of  the  next  clasa.  They  wear  the  ordinary  naval '  dress, 
have  the  prlvil^e  of  liberty  guaranteed  to  them  a  certain  number  of  times 
annually,  and  when  not  on  duty  receive  half  leave  pay,  provided  they  are 
recommended  by  their  commanders  to  be  retained  upon  the  seaman's 
register. 

The  tbtrd  class  are  those  under  temporary  sentence  of  imprisonment 
for  disgraceful  conduct,  by  award  of  a  general  court-martial.  They  wear 
a  perfectly  plain  dress,  without  any  naval  iosignia,  are  forbidden  liberty, 
kept  aloof  from  the  crew  as  far  as  practicable,  and  assigned  duty  under 
the  immediate  inspection  of  the  officers.  In  tine,  theyare  considered, 
and  IO  be  treated  as  coadcts  in  a  prison,  who  base  been  guilty  of  crimes 
demanding  for  the  safety  of  society  a  curtailment  of  their  freedom  and 
privileges.  Forthe  more  pr.rfect  security  of  good  order,  moderate  corpo- 
ral ehastitemenl  may  be  infiicted  on  tach  convicts,  by  stnlence  of  a  court 
of  ittquest,  under  the  same  rfgulalions  as  proeidedfar  minor  puniihmenis 
to  other  classes,  to  whom  the  privilege  of  appeal  is  secured,  and  ample 
reports  required  to  be  made  ti>  superior  authorities. 

After  our  previous  expressions  respecting  corporal  punishment,  it  may 
appear  incompatible  with  such  views,  to  present  a  system  which  embraces 
this  method  of  correciton.  Hut  the  cases  are  not  parallel.  At  present, 
the  law  authorizes  the  flogging  of  all  privates  for  offences  of  such  general 
character  as  to  relievo  the  commander  of  alt  responsibility,  and  take  from 
the  sufferer  all  security.  One  whose  efforts  to  do  right  are  unceasing, 
may,  by  an  accident  of  his  own,  or  by  a  transient  error  of  another,  or 
even  without  either,  have  inflicted  on  him  a  punishment  the  most  revolt- 
ing to  a  man  possessed  of  due  selfrespect.  But,  by  the  terms  of  the 
third  proposition,  those  only  who  have  committed  disgricefui  acts  can  be 
placed  in  a  grade  to  be  subjected  to  a  disgraceful  punishment,  if  the  pre- 
servation of  order  demands  it.     To  get  into  this  grade  he  must  be  legally 
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condemned  to  it  by  a  grave  tribunal,  whose  forms  are  too  cumbersome  to 
be  used  Tor  trivialneaaea ;  and  when  there,  it  will  be  his  own  fault  if  he  is 
ever  flogged,  for  he  is  amply  protected  from  its  capricious  employment. 
By  this  plan,  then,  we  feel  justified  in  asserting  that  it  may  be  adc^ted 
with  safety.  Although  the  arbitrary  exercise  of  the  power  to  flog  sailors 
is  generally  reprobated,  yet  many  judicious  petsons.  whose  character  enti- 
tle their  opinions  to  respect,  are  reluctant  to  dispense  wiih  it  altogether, 
and  at  once.  The  compromise  we  submit  removes  entirety  one  grand 
objection  to  flogging,  viz.,  its  liability  to  abuse,  by  which  wild  and 
thoughtless^en,  not  disposed  to  be  absolutely  vicious,  are  made  so;  by 
being  demoralized  and  brutalized.  If  a  man  disgraces  himself,  and  merits 
disgraceful  punishment  by  the  commission  of  crime,  it  would  be  better 
never  to  retain  him  in  service  aller  being  thus  debased.  But  the  condi- 
tion of  things  in  the  navy  may  sometimes  forbid  this  severance.  Policy 
or  necessity  may  confine  to  the  service  men  who  have  lost  all  title  to  re- 
spect. Let  them  remain  in  the  capacity  of  convicts,  and  treated  by  the 
same  coercive  means  as  we  employ  in  our  penitentiaries,  to  restrain  ihe 
unruly  and  punish  the  vicious.  On  conviction,  the  court-martial  may 
sentence  them  lo  the  class  of  prisoners — but  even  in  that  class  they  have 
their  rights.  It  requires  in  the  state  of  imprisonment  the  commission  of 
another  crime,  and  a  conviction  thereof,  on  due  investigation  by  a  legal 
tribunal,  before  the  offending  convict  can  be  exposed  to  the  ignominy  of 
stripes,  That  justice  shall  not  be  withheld  him,  not  only  the  report  of 
bis  punishment  but  the  record  of  his  trial  is  to  be  sent  to  the  Navy  De- 
partment, subject  to  the  call  of  Congress  and  the  scrutiny  of  the  press. 

Corporal  punishment  under  these  restrictions  would  rarely  be  employ- 
ed, if  authorized.  The  minor  punishments  we  shall  submit  would  be 
found  sufficient  in  ninelZ-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred ;,  and  in  many  cases 
of  trials  for  disgraceful  acts,  it  would  be  expedient  to  dismiss  the- culprit. 
Especially  would  this  be  the  case,  if  the  navy  were  rendered  so  desirable 
as  to  be  sought  by  well-disposed  seamen.  But,  under  senienco  of  impris- 
onment, it  is  manifest,  that  with  the  checks  imposed,  the  culprit  would  bo 
far  more  amply' protected  from  the  arbitrary  infliclinn  of  stripes,  than 
those  now  in  the  service  with  an  irreproachable  character.  If  we  thought 
otherwise,  the  recommendation  would  not  be  submitted.  The  friends  of 
reform  should  remember,  that  in  abolishing  the  lash,  ibey  are,  in  a  meas- 
ure, responsible  for  the  diacipline  of  the  service,  under  any  substitutes 
that  may  be  adopted.  Let  us  not  push  matters  to  an  extreme  that  here- 
afler  may  favor  a  reaction,  for 

"We  may  outrun 
By  violent  awiftnass,  that  which  we  ran  at. 
And  lose  by  over- run  Ding." 

By  the  compromise  the  cotivict  even  is  exposed  to  no  unnecessary  hard- 
ships. If  his  conduct  anerwanls  brings  upon  him  a  merited  punishment, 
we  have  no  mawkish  eentimentnlism  for  the  felon  rushing  upon  his  own 
destruction,  and  carrying  with  him  the  destruction  of  all  order.  Here- 
after, it  will  be  seen,  that  inducements  to  reform  nre  held  out  to  the  pris- 
oner, which  mi^ht  exercise  a  salutary  effect.  Make  dismissal  the  only 
severe  punishment  to  be  inflicted,  and  the  discontented  would  be  tempted 
to  misbehave  in  order  to  procure  their  discharge. 
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4th. — Conduct  Roll.  Demerit  marks  and  conduct  rolls  will  be  derided 
by  those  who  view  the  suitor's  pride  and  character  so  contempiuousl;  as 
to  suppose  that  nolbiug  but  the  fear  of  the  cat  will  exact  his  compliance 
with  wholesome  regulations.  This  aentiment  is  ihe  offspring  of  the  same 
mistrust  that  has  withheld  its  confidence  from  all  elforls  to  elevate  the 
Biasaea  in  the  scale  of  human  civilization,  and  now  beholds  with  alarm 
the  consequences  of  universal  suffrage  amongst  ua  We  entertain  diRer- 
ent  views.  The  effect  of  (he  conduct  roll  per  st  posted  up  conspicuously, 
BO  as  to  be  accessible  to  all,  would  operate  beneficially  upon  aship'scom- 
pany,  as  experience  proves  it  to  have  done  at  the  West  Point  Military 
Academy,  and  at  other  places.  Unite  it  with  the  system  of  classification, 
and  let  the  absence  of  demerit  marks  confer  a  title  to  a  position  claiming 
privileges  and  increased  emoluments,  it  could  not  but  exercise  a  most 
happy  influence.  The  imposition  of  demerit  marks  might  with  propriety 
be  delegated  to  the  watch  ufficers,  in  the  actual  discharge  of  their  duties, 
but  open  to  the  revision  of  the  commander  od  appeal.  Greater  personal 
authority  to  punish,  than  he  can  now  lavfuUj  exercise,  might  thus  with 
propriety  be  given  the  officer  of  the  d«ck. 

5th. — Ship  Courts,  or  Courts  of  Inquest.  A  legal  tribunal,  inferior  to 
courts- martial,  would  be  a  novel  feature  in  our  naval  police,  never  having 
existed  in  that  of  our  model — the  English — because  the  jealousy  of  power 
inherent  to  irresponsible  authority,  prefers  the  off-hand  decision  of  one 
man,  which  happily  avoids  all  the  trouiile  of  codes  and  statutes,  commen- 
taries and  precedents.  Armies  recognise  them  as  necessary,  and  under 
any  just  plan  of  navy  organization,  they  will  be  found  as  essential  to  its 
success.  Three  purposes  are  answered  )iy  the  proposed  courts  of  in- 
quest : — firstly,  the  cognizance  of  such  offences  as  the  commander  may 
see  proper  to  refer  to  them,  the  nature  or  degree  of  which  are  beneath 
the  jurisdiction  of  courts-martial : — secondly,  hh  a  court  of  appeal  for  any 
ofieader  tiissfttisfied  with  the  commander's  award  of  punishment : — third- 
ly, as  a  board  or  council,  to  classify  the  crew,  or  rather  to  select  from  the 
crew  those  who  shall  occupy  the  first  class,  and  for  other  objects  here- 
after to  be  mentioned.  Faults  of  discipline,  and  slight  offences,  ihe  com- 
mander may  at  his  option  adjudicate  himself,  in  conformity  with  a  defined 
penal  system,  or  refer  to  a  court  of  inquest.  An  accused  person  may  ap- 
peal from  the  commander's  decision  to  a  court  of  inquest,  and  from  the 
latter  to  a  courl-martiat,  being  held  responsible  for  making  good  such  an 
ap)Mal,  and  subject  to  additional  punishment  for  a  vexatious  and  impro- 
per one. 

Tlie  necessity  for  an  inferior  court  on  board  ship  has  not  failed  to  at' 
tract  the  attention  of  wrilers  on  naval  discipline.  Respecting  them,  a 
distinguished  officer  of  the  British  service,  Captain  Sir  George  Rose  Sar- 
torious,  in  a  magazine  article  designed  to  point  out  the  best  means  of 
making  the  national  service  a  popular  one,  in  order  to  promote  a  quick 
and  efficient  manning  of  ihe  navy,  remarks:  "With  these  opinions  it 
may  be  easily  seen,  that  I  am  an  advocate  for  inferior  courts-martial,  com- 
posed of  the  officers  of  the  ship,  acting  under  oath,  where  all  crimes  sup. 
posed  to  merit  corporal  punishment  to  the  extent  now  permitted  to  be 
inflicted  by  commanders,  should  be  tried  ;  the  captain  or  commander  to 
have'the  power  of  mitigating  ihe  punishment.  It  is  certain,  with  such 
improvements,  the  navy  would  become  a  popular  service,  and  ibeir  prison- 
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like  eonfinement  on  board  of  their  ships,  and  flogging,  would  become 
totally  unaecesaar;." 

Properl;  constituted,  these  courta  would  not  detract  an  iota  from  the 
neces«arj  auihoritr  of  the  CHptain.  Nn  judicious  friend  of  naval  reform 
wishes  to  derognte  from  the  liigh  stHnding  he  should  occupy ;  and  it  is 
not  doubled  that  a  careful  atud;  of  the  labject  will  show  that  a  reformed 
code,  founded  on  principles  of  right  and  justice,  will  greatly  sliengthea 
the  hands  of  the  commanding  officer  who  respected  it. 

The  ends  of  justice  are  suppoeed  to  be  best  guarded  when  the  legiala- 
tire,  executive,  and  judicial  powers  are  kept  as  distinct  as  practicable. 
But,  as  the  uawy  is  now  governed,  the  commander  of  a  vessel  isflues  bis 
own  regulations,  (limited  by  but  little  than  the  indefinite  articles  of  war, 
which  can  scarcely  be  called  the  law,)  Judges  of  their  application,  and 
directs  the  punishment  of  their  infraction.  This  might  network  eo  well 
if  pecuniary  mulcts,  &c.,  under  a  sybtem  which  protected  the  one  from 
the  illegal  and  improper  use  of  the  other's  power,  were  sobstituted  for  lh« 
present  plan  of  flogging,  which,  when  a  man  has  once  received,  he  wishes 
to  conceal  from  all  the  world.         • 

Nor  would  a  division  of  justice. impair  discipline  and  good  order.  It 
is  a  trite  observation,  that  the  certainty  rather  than  the  severity  of  pun* 
ishment,  deters  from  the  commissiion  of  crime.  The  arbitrary  power  now 
held  by  the  captain,  cannot  guarantee  the  same  certainty  of  justice  that 
would  result  from  a  system  assimilated  to  our  civil  tribunals,  unless  we 
accord  to  him  qualities  of  head  and  heart  that  never  hare  been  known  to 
exist  in  individuals  on  land.  He  must  be  removed  beyond  prejudice  or 
predilection,  with  passions  so  nicely  balanced,  that  while  on  the  one  hand 
anger  and  revenge  can  never  enter  into  the  infliction  of  punishment,  oa 
the  other  the  ends  of  justice  were  not  to  be  hazarded  by  his  inclining  too 
far  towards  the  dictates  of  humanity. 

Let  a  supposed  example  illustrate  the  greater  certainty  of  justfce  being 
awarded  by  a  ship's  court,  having  rules  and  regulations,  grading  officers, 
4nd  punishments,  not  according  to  the  customs  of  ihe  sea  service,  but  as 
far  as  practicable,  with  the  same  precision  as  provided  by  a  civil  statute. 
A  sailor  appears  late  at  muster  without  a  cause,  or  falls  asleep  upon  hia 
look-out.  The  penalty  for  either  offence  is  indicated,  The  dslinquency 
being  reported,  the  penalty  affixed  by  the  law  is  awarded  by  the  captain  ; 
or,  if  the  offender  appeals,  or  the  captain  prefers  it,  the  name  of  the 
offender  is  recorded  for  trial.  In  due  season,  the  case  is  legally  investi- 
gated, and  the  penalty  is  iniposed.  if  the  charge  is  substantial.  How  is 
a  case  of  this  kind  managed  under  the  present  law  1  Where  the  colt  is 
used  by  order  of  the  lieutenant,  he  directs  the  punishment,  and  dis- 
misses ilie  case  withoiit  much  ceremony.  Oiherwise,  where  an  offender 
of  this  description  is  brought  to  the  csptain's  attention,  he  may,  if  of  an 
easy  and  irresolute  disposition,  find  a  dozen  reasons  for  not  flogging  him, 
(particuhirly  now  that  the  subject  is  so  much  agitated)  so  that  theofience 
goes  unpunished,  to  the  injury  of  the  discipline  of  the  ship.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  cnptain  should  be  stern  and  unbending,  scarcely  any. excuse 
may  be  taken  or  listened  to.  Substitute  other  means  for  stripes,  if  the 
arhittsry  disposition  of  the  case  resied  with  one  man.  and  the  same  diversity 
of  action  might  occur.  What  one  officer  would  take  for  an  excuse  would 
not  be  listened  to  by  another.  This  diversity  of  action  could  not  prevail, 
if  an  organized  body  investigated  the  matter  deliberately,  and  dispassion- 
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Ueljt  decided  it  according  to  establiahed  laws,  and  kept  a  record  of  ita 
prciceediDgB  for  future  reference, 

Son.e  will  object  to  the  whole  pla&  of  this  proposed  court — that  the 
preservation  of  correct  discipline  will  not  admit  of  the  dela^  here  re- 
quired ;  that  un  board  ship  (as  if  humanity  displajied  a  diiferent  pkasit 
there)  punishment  must  follow  close  on  the  heels  of  the  offence.  To 
prove  this,  examples  will  be  drawn  from  imaginary  cases,  as  of  a  sailor 
being  ordered  aloft,  and  refusing  to  go  from  any  wilfulness;  or  even  still 
mure  extreme  examples  will  be  imagined,  (which,  fiom  the  nature  of 
things,  will  never  happen)  as  of  a  sailor  refusing  to  obey  an  officer's  or- 
ders,  to  let  go  a  sheet  when  the  sbip  is  struck  by  a  squall,  or  to  regulate 
the  ttelro  according  to  orders  when  on  a  iee  shore,  or  iu  other  extreme 
peril. 

To  all  this,  it  may  be  replied,  that  under  existing  circumstances,  piin- 
ishmenis  are  often  defined,  and  more  frequently  for  grave,  than  for 
trivial  offences.  The  present  regulations  of  the  British  navy  (admiralty 
instruct  ions)  require  that  twelve  hours  shall  elapse  between  the  iuquiry 
and  the  punishment.  Upon  this  point,  the  opinions  of  the  ablest  and 
most  experienced  of  their  officers  are  believed  to  coincide.  GBptain 
Basil  Hall,  who  will  not  be  accused  of  radicalism,  proposes  to  make  it 
imperative  on  ofEcers  in  command,  to  defer  specifying  what  tbe  amount 
of  any  punishment  is,  until  twenty-four  hours  have  elapsed  after  (he 
offence  has  been  inquired  into.  He  alsoconsidws  thai  "  great  practical 
advantages  would  arise  from  investigating  all  offences  between  nine  in 
the  inorning  and  noon ;  the  most  salutary  check  upon  intemperance  of 
any  kind  is  a  night's  rest  I  could  relate,"  observes  Capt.  Hall,  "  many 
itistances  of  injustice  arising  from  precipitancy  in  awarding  punishments, 
and  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  systematically  deferring  to  pronounce 
Knlence  till  the  heat  of  the  moment  had  passed." 

If  the  above  considerations  be  not  sufficient,  it  may  be  added,  that  un- 
der the  contemplated  reform,  a  great  improvement  in  iht  personnel  of  the 
navy  may  reasonably  be  anticipated.  The  objttctions  to  changes,  having 
for  their  object  an  improvement  in  the  treatment  of  seamen,  arise  mostly 
from  considerations  ttased  upon  their  present  debased  state.  But  even  as 
they  are,  we  find  sailors,  as  a  class,  cheerful,  docile  and  obe'dient — dis- 
posed to  do  their  duty  well,  when  well  treated — being  the  more  attentive 
to  their  duties  the  more  humane  and  rational  the  treatment  ihey  receive. 
Those  forminit  exceptions  to  this  class,  getting  into  the  service,  would 
soon  be  ascerlaitied  and  discharged.  Il  msy  be  further  responded,  that 
the  captaia's  authority  would  still  be  ample  to  maintain  discipline,  bj 
summary  means,  in  an  emergency;  for  in  tbe  most  extravagant  of  the 
instances  referred  to,  the  offender  would  be  liable  to  the  charge  of  mutiny, 
and  instantly  confined.  Or,  even  in  an  overt  act  of  rebellion,  the  law 
uf  self-defence  is  paramount  to  all  others,  and  any  commander  would  be 
justified  in  using  it,  when  other  means  are  inadequate,  for  the  safety  of 
those  under  his  command  and  protection. 

Hut  when  a  crew  is  well  treated  a  mutiny  is  out  of  the  question. 
Duke  de  Sully's  maxim,  that  there  are  no  unprovoked  revolts,  applies 
more  forcibly  to  mutinies.  The  existence  of  a  mutinous  spirit  in  a  ship 
(except  under  certain  exlraordinary  circumstances,  such  as  has  recently 
occurred  in  California,)  generally  reflects  more  upon  the  conduct  of  the 
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officers  than  upon  the  character  of  the  crew.*  The  Uoiled  States  Na* j 
is  belieted  De*er  yet  to  hare  been  disgraced  by  a  mutiny,  for,  even  the 
affair  of  the  Constiluttoa,  in  ISOO,  can  scarcely  be  coDEidered  one. 
Doublless,  there  have  been  repeated  instances  of  mutinous  coodiict  on 
the  part  of  an  individual  or  iodiviiluals,  such  as  mutinous  words  and 
practices,  which  would  tender  them  obnoxious  to  the  penalties  imposed 
by  the  13th  Article,  and  ihese  will  be  found  to  have  happened  most 
often  where  there  was  the  best  ground  Tor  complaint.  But  the  crew  of  an 
American  man-of-war  has  never  conspired  to  dispossess  Ihe  officers  of 
their  command,  and  retain  it  themselves. 

When  mutinies  have  occurred  in  the  British  Navjr,  it  has  been  oo  ac- 
coant  of  injuries  to  which  it  was  too  grievous  for  humanity  to  succumb. 
Witness  the  most  celebrated  in  naval  annals,  the  mutiuies  of  ihe  Channel 
'Fleet,  and  the  Nore,  events  which  occasioned  a  greater  depression  of  the 
ItiDda  than  the  threatened  invasion  of  Napolacm.  The  injustice  done  the 
native  African,  when  torn  from  hia  family,  and  transported  as  a  slave, 
with  all  the  horrors  of  the  middle  passage,  is  not  more  atrocious  than 
was  the  practice  of  impreasment,  and  the  treatment  of  sailors,  in  English 
men-oAwar,  at  the  close  of  the  ISlh  century.  Tet  all  experience  derived 
from  these  occurrences  prove  how  difficult  a  thing  it  is  for  a  mutiny  to 
mature,  even  under  circumstances  of  the  most  outrageous  provocation. 
Hen  appreciate  (he  force  of  a  routineer's  (Taylor,  executed  in  1801,) 
dying  speech.  "It  is  impossible,"  says  he,  "  for  seamen  to  succeed  in 
any  attempt  to  mutiny.     Sailors  never  did,  nor  ever  would  slick  to  each 

*  Whsa  complaint*  were  made  to  Admird  CnlUnprood  of  condQGt  wbich  waa 
designated  as  matin oua,  he  would  eiclaini,  "  Nfulinj'.  »iri  inutinr  in  my  »hi|i!  If  it 
can  naTB  arrived  at  that,  il  moM  be  my  ThuIi,  and  the  fault  afeveiy  oDeol  ibu  uHicers." 
TfacHB  wboie  opiDioni  of  the  nropriety  o!  contmning  ciirpnral  puubhmeal  in  the  pavf 
are  ilenred  fcum  the  reported  eipt»Ke nee  of  oflicere,  would  do  well  In  Mudy  Ihe  pno- 
ticeiand  leiitiaieDta  of  Ihji  emtaent  cainmiuider.  Cnitiug  to  auperiar  natural  capi)ci<iei, 
and  eiteniive  iafurmatioD,  a  lengtbened  tervice,  and  (be  most  emiueat  tuucesj-  ill  erery 
grsde  of  hU  profeuioD,  he  ia  jiielly  regarded  as  a  niadrl  navy  oJiceT.  Aa  o  ilucipliiii- 
riaa,  fae  waa  la  hia  day  unriTBlled.  Capudn  of  ihe  Ciielleni,  one  "f  ihe  ahips  of  Rarl 
Bt.  Viacent'*  fleet,  dnring  the  prevalence  of  the  matiniei  referred  te  in  Ihe  leit,  hii 
happy  talents  for  cumioaiiil  was  nicb,  ibai  it  wn(  Ihe  frequent  practice  of  the  Admiral 
to  draft  to  him  ifae  mull  ungovernable  epiritA.  "Send  iheni  ti>  ColHnzwaod."  he  would 
nj,  "and  be  will  bring  them  to  order. '  Notwilfaalanditre  thlB,  while  capita!  punish- 
ment* were  frequently  lakiug  place  in  othpr  abipn,  Capiaiu  Collingwood,  by  the  kind 
and  firm  conduct  which  he  adopted  lowardi  hii  crnw.  was  enableti  to  nuiutun  disci- 
pline, not  only  withoat  beiu|;  driven  to  the  drsadful  uecessity  of  bringing  men  to  trial 
for  tfaair lives,  bat  almoil  without  the  infliction  of  any  corpoml  punishment  whatever. 
Contrary  to  tbe  custom  of  bis  day,  Collingwiwd  was  alwaya  present  when  a  man  was 
pnaisbed,  and  on  those  occaaioos  he  was  fnr  many  hours  afterwards  melancholy  aud 
■ilenU  He  was  tbe  fii'st  (luas  before  tbe  admiralty  directed  it)  tn  keep  a  record  of  all 
tbe  punishmeaU  be  inSicted,  lo  refer  to  aa  a  matter  of  cnmpariion  and  meditatioD. 
A*  bis  eiperience  in  cammaiid  and  his  knowledge  of  the  dispositiotta  of  men  tocresMd, 
bis  abhorrence  of  corporal  punishment  ^rsw  daily  stronuer;  and  in  the  latter  |Mrt  of 
hi*  life,  more  than  B  year  ha*  of^an  passed  away  without  nia  having  resorted  to  it  ev«a 
once.  This  antipathy  he  carried  uuc  in  all  Ihe  fleet,  when  he  became  an  AilmiraL  Hi* 
eorrespondence  exhibit*  evidence  of  his  strong  disapprobation  of  the  coudnct  of  some 
of  the  younger  captains,  who,  he  aaiJ,  endeavuring  In  conceal  by  great  severity  their 
own  nnakitfulnew  and  wnnt  oif  allention,  beat  the  men  into  a  slite  of  iusubordineliou; 
and  that  >uch  veiaela  iocroased  the  uumber,  but  dimini^ed  the  strength  of  hi*  fleet, 
Id  LordNelun'a  sbin,  logging  was  a] most  eqnally  rare;  and  how  welTlfao  tneti under 
both  these  commanders  conducted  themselves  in  tbe  lime  of  trial,  it  i*  unnecesaary  to 
remark-  Both  Iceir  ■yalems  of  diici[itine  posaessed  one  quality  that  cannot  he  too 
niach  commended — it*  consistent  application  to  officen  a*  well  as  lo  sailors. — Stt  Cer- 
ntpoHdenee  aitd  Mtmoir  of  Lord  CoUiagiBood,  Vfl  L 
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Other  on  Bach  an  occasion."  In  truth,  men  become  perfectly  recklesa 
of  tire  when  they  begin  lo  harbor  the  thought. 

The  tragical  mutiny  of  the  Hermione,  teaches  the  instructive  lesson, 
that  corporal  punishment  may  cause  mutiny,  and  cannot  quell  it.  Cap- 
tain Brenton  thus  relates  it  in  his  Naval  History: — "Excessive  zeal 
often  ends  in  tyranny,  and  tyranny  is  the  parent  of  rebellion.  Ceptaia 
Piggott.  of  the  Hermione,  had  unlortunateiy  Hasumed  the  character  of  a 
martinet ;  a  minute  was  thought  by  him  sufficient  to  reef  a  top-sail,  and 
those  men  that  lingered  on  the  yard-arm  after  the  expiration  of  a  certain 
Dumber  of  seconds,  were  sure  of  immediate  and  severe  punishment. 
This  had  been  long  borne  by  the  crew  of  the  frigate  with  that  apathy, 
resulting  from  the  discipline  of  the  navy  duriog  the  peace.  On  tlie 
evening  of  the  2lBt  September,  1798,  while  the  sbip  was  cruising  off  the 
west  end  of  Porto  Rico,  and,  according  to  the  usual  custom  in  ships  of 
war  at  sea,  the  people  were  reefing  the  topsails.  Captain  Piggott  called 
aloud,  and  declared  he  would  flog  the  last  man  off  the  mizzeu  topsail 
yard.  The  men  naturally  eager  to  escape  the  certain  punishment,  crowd- 
ed over  each  other,  to  gain  the  topmast  rigging.  In  the  struggle,  two  of 
them  missed  their  hold,  fell  on  the  quarter-deck,  and  were  tiilled:  their 
remains  were  by  the  men  committed  to  the  deep,  with  silent  and  sullen 
feelings  of  anger,  and  a  fatal  determination  to  seek  revenge.  In  little 
more  than  twenty-four  hours  afler  this  the  mutiny  broke  out."  Captaia 
Brenton  does  not  here  inform  us  what  we  learn"  from  another  auttiority, 
that  the  words  attributed  to  Captain  Piggott,  when  his  toptuen  fell  crushed 
on  deck,  "  lhrou>  the  lubbers  overboard,"  are  supposed  to  have  filled  to 
overflowing  the  cup  of  wrath  his  tyranny  had  prepared  for  him. 

Against  courts  on  board  ship,  then,  will  be  urged  the  inconvenience 
of  such  a  plan,  the  want  of  lime,  and  objections  of  a  similar  nature. 
Whatever  difficulties  are  suggested  beforehand,  or  encountered  on  trial, 
may  afterwards  be  smoothed  down,  or  obviated  altogellier  ;  hut  they  can 
never  weigh  a  feather  in  the  balance  against  the  advantages  to  be  gained 
by  the  removal  of  the  arbitrary  and  irresponsible  power,  which  heretO" 
fore  has  degraded  the  private,  and  oppressed  the  officer  of  subordinate 
rank.  If  inferior  courts  will  not  greatly  increase  the  actual  efficiency 
of  the  navy,  (although  they  may  fail  to  perpetuate  the  preaent  false 
notions  of  discipline,)  it  will  be  contrary  to  all  the  lessons  of  experience, 
and  all  the  deductions  of  reason. 

6ih. — I'vnishmtjUa.  The  details  respecting  the  nature  of  the  punish- 
ments proposed  to  take  the  place  of  those  now  practised,  will  be  better 
understood  when  the  basis  of  an  dct  is  submitted.  At  present,  a  fev 
remarks  respecting  some  of  them  will  be  made. 

It  is  reasonable  to  hope  that  demerit  marks  on  the  conduct-roll,  when 
tbey  are  rendered  so  important  as  to  determine  the  class  to  which  the 
private  shall  belong,  will  be  sufficient  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  to 
punish  ordinary  faults  against  discipline,  ica.  When  it  is  necessary  to 
resort  to  other  modes,  the  lightest  punishments  contained  in  the  propo> 
sition,  are  admonition  and  repremand.  The  firat  is  done  privately  ;  the 
latter  is  rendered  more  severe  by  the  publicity  given  to  it,  and  having  it 
inserted  in  orders — thereby  becoming  a  part  of  the  ship's  record  to  be 
transmitted  to  the  Department.  The  next  grade  of  punishments  are 
arrests — the  first  being  simple  arrest,  which  excuses  from  no  doty  on 
board  ship,  but  confines  the  culprit  on  board,  and  of  course  interrupts 
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for  the  time  the  privilege  of  liberty,  answering  to  the  puniahment  known 
at  present  as  "  quarantining."  Chse  arrest  confines  to  a  specified 
locality,  and  may  be  used  for  (be  safe  keeping  of  an  accused  person, 
under  certain  circumstances,  or  as  means  of  punishment  in  others,  but 
with  restrictions,  to  prevent  abuse.     Next  comes  fines. 

As  regards  the  efficacy  of  pecuniary  penalties  to  check  misconduct,  i 
doubt  need  not  be  entertained.  We  associate  with  the  character  of  a  sai- 
lor the  idea  of  a  apeadthrilt,  and  his  conduct  on  shore  afier  a  long  cruise 
frequently  juatifies  such  an  impretision  ;  but  he  is  a  very  (liferent  sort  of 
person  during  the  cruise.  Although  generous  at  al)  tiinca  lo  a  shipmate 
in  need,  he  is  then  most  careful  of  every  penny  of  his  hard  earnings. 
No  shopkeeper  on  shore  has  his  accounts  more  rigidly  scrutiuized  than 
the  purser's  charges  for  small  stores.  Jack  ivill  not  brook  the  su»<picioD 
of  an  erroneous  entry ;  he  must  be  satis5ed  to  the  very  penny  that  there 
is  no  mistake  in  summing  up.  He  takes  a  paniculHr  pleasure  in  noting 
the  amount  due  him  at  the  end  of  the  month,  or  quarter  ;  and  frequenlly 
calculates  with  much  satisfaction  the  sum  he  expects  to  receive  when 
paid  oET.  The  objections  to  pecuniary  mulcts,  therefore,  is  not  that  they 
would  prove  no  terror  to  evil  doers,  but  that  sailors  might  entertain  a 
suspicion,  lest,  by  the  system  of  fines,  they  would  lose  a  portion  of  their 
honestly -earned  wages,  and  be  deterred  from  the  navy  in  consequence.' 
This  difficulty  is  obviated  by  imposing  theiii  only  for  specific  offences, 
aod  by  a  legal  tribunal.' 

Reduction  differs  as  applied  to  different  classes.  Officers  are  lowered 
on  the  list  of  promotion  by  seniority.  Petty  officers  snd  picked  men  are 
reduced  to  the  grade  and  privileges  of  a  common  sailor.  Other  privates 
are  lowered  in  grade  for  incompetency,  Reductions  can  only  be  awa'rd-' 
ed  by  sentence  of  a  legal  tribunal. 

Imprisonmint  occupies  a  conspicuous  place  in  roost  plans  of  rational 
discipline  for  military  bodies  on  land.  Prison-houses  and  prison-ships 
are  unsuited  for  the  service,  however,  unless  there  could  be  one  to  accom- 
pany every  vessel  upon  the  ocean,  which  is  clearly  impracticable.  The 
navy  itself  has  been  looked  upon  too  long  as  a  penitentisry,  and  House  of 
Refuge;*  and  as  this  must  cease  under  any  attempt  at  impro^emeiic,  a 
method  should  be  adoi)ted  to  relieve  the  mass  from  the  injury  and  wrong 
they  may  suffer  from  the  presence  of  an  evil  few,  who,  being  among 
them,  expediency  may  render  it  necessary  to  retain.  This  we  think  will 
be  arrived  at  by  the  plan  of  imprisonment  shadowed  forth  in  the  remarks 
on  classification.  The  prisoners  constituting  the  lowest  class,  would,  by 
the  character  of  their  dress,  the  nature  of  their  duties,  the  absence  of 
privileges,  and  the  liability  to  unusual  punishments  for  misconduct,  be 
as  distinctly  marked,  as  if  the)hwere  immured  within  stone  walls.  Im- 
priionment  can  be  awarded  by  the  sentence  of  a  general  court-martial, 
only  ;  but  it  is  proposed  to  make  it  competent  for  a  court  of  inquest  to 
remove  the  sentence  ofn  court-martial,  afler  a  certain  period,  if  the  conduct 
of  the  condemned  has  been  commendable — provided  the  captain  recom- 
mends the  same  to  be  done.  Such  an  inducement  to  reform  would  ofien 
eiercise  a  salutary  influence. 

*The  Batlimorc  San.a  fewnniilhiiaeo,  conlHincd  the  rutlowinguotice:— 
"Howard    Dislrict   Court  Bcljounied   lant.    Kridii^   til!  April   t3<b.     Thvra  was  nn 
inttance  of  the  wrung  whicb  degraili'R  the  Uoiled  Slatei  Navj,  aud  fumisbea  a  prdeit 
for  lluggiug.     Henry  Logup,  iudicted  for  Mealing  money,  waa  iliBcliarged  on  oondiliou 
that  he  be  apprea^Ced  in  the  uarj." 
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Dismistal  and  Coshering.  Id  every  commiiiiity,  it  banpens,  unbTtu- 
natel^,  that  iudifiduala  are  found  who  will  not  do  their  dui;  to  sociel;, 
or  themselves,  bjr  the  hope  of  any  reward,  or  tbe  fear  of  any  punisbroenl. 
So  on  board  ship,  usder  any  ayBtem  which  may  be  adopted,  there  wilt 
probahly  be  some,  who,  agreeably  to  the  present  idfaa  of  discipline,  will 
deserve  to  be  Bogged  every  morning  for  missing  their  muster,  every  day 
for  being  dirty,  and  every  night  for  skulking.  The  laah  never  reforms 
Buch  characters ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared,  that,  in  some  instances,  not  much 
better  success  would  follow  any  oiher  mode  of  discipline.  What  is  to  be 
dune?  Shall  we  proceed  on  for  a  whole  cruise  with  reprimandB,  and 
arresta,  and  fines,  and  imprisonment?  By  no  means.  Where  practica- 
ble, let  such  worthless  drones  be  driven  from  the  service,  and  cease  to  bo 
a  burthen  to  tbe  government,  and  an  annoyance  to  the  ship's  company. 
Numerically,  ibe  Vf^w  might  be  reduced  one  or  two  per  cent.,  but  its 
efficiency  would  in  reality  be  improved.  In  the  great  majority  of  in- 
stances, sailors  are  not  sent  to  sea  until  after  they  have  shipped  for  weeks 
or  months — being  attached  to  receiving  vessels,  in  the  first  instance,  for 
K  longer  or  shorter  period,  and  fl'om  thence  transferred  to  a  ship  fitiitig 
out,  there,  perhaps,  to  remain  for  weeks  before  getting  to  sea.  During 
this  interval,  it  could  readily  be  ascertained  who  among  tbe  number  were 
worthless.  These  could  be  discharged,  their  places  be  filled  with  better 
men,  and  the  ship  might  proceed  on  her  cruise  fully  manned.  Or,  if  it 
were  desirable  to  send  dismissed  men  home  froit)  foreign  porta,  (in  tbe 
■tore  ships,)  it  is  well  known  that  sailors  can  be  had  most  readily  in  the 
ports  our  cruisers  frequent.  If  io  de  Janeiro,  the  first  harbor  made  bj 
p«rhap8  a  moiety  of  our  aational  ships,  being  one  of  the  most  important 
commercial  marts  on  the  continent,  can  generally  furnbb  unemployed 
•eamen  sufficient  to  replenish  a  crew.  But  if  the  discharge  of  recently 
shipped  men  be  objected  to,  for  tbe  reason  that  they  may  be  in  debt  to 
government  for  hq  advance  of  wages ;  it  is  answered,  that  to  retain  them 
is  still  worse.  Under  any  organization  they  do  not  earn  their  pay,  but, 
OD  the  contrary,  esert  a  pernicious  influence  over  others,  so  that  it  is  bet- 
ter to  discharge  them  in  debt  to  government,  than  to  retain  them  at  the 
cost  of  their  daily  rations.  We  may  add,  that  nnder.tbe  proposed  reform, 
sailora  never  need  be  in  debt  to  the  government.  It  is  a  fair  and  reason- 
able presumption,  that  there  would  soon  be  created  a  naval  corps  of  sea- 
meo,  and  other  privates,  who,  coming  from  a  ship  on  leave  of  absence, 
would  receive  pay  for  such  time,  and  not  require  an  advance.  Nor  is  it 
loo  much  to  expect,  that  ihe  naval  aervice  vvould  be  Bought  after  so  eager- 
ly  by  those  not  in  it,  and  clung  to  by  those  who  were,  that  no  advance 
need  be  made  to  any  recruit,  until  after  satisfactory  testimony  had  heea 
ftfoduced  of  his  chara.cter,  or  security  given  for  his  good  behaviour. 

Anobjectioa  of  more  weight  will  be  started  against  (he  operatioti  of  dis- 
missals, aa  a  means  of  ridding  Ihe  navy  of  improper  persons,  that  those 
who  should  be  dismissed  from  noe  station  wilt  reappear  elsewhere  under 
another  name,  and  fasten  themselves  upon  the  service.  Appreciating  the 
ftill  force  of  this  difficnlty,  we  feel  assured  that  unless  means  are  taken  to 
accomplish  e&ectual)}  the  permanent  severance  of  the  irrectaimably  dis- 
solute, the  moral  improvement  of  seamen  in  the  navy  will  be  greatly  in- 
terfered with.  The  publicity  of  their  personal  appearance  would  answer 
ill  the  majority  of  cases,  but  it  might  be  attended  with  the  inconvenience 
of  sabjectiog  others  who  resembled   them  to  unjust  suspicions.     The 
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readiest  and  moit  unerring  meana  coDaist  in  afGxing  marka  in  indelible 
ink  upon  the  hip,  which  we  beliere  is  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of 
the  French  army,  from  which  a  man  ia  sefered  forever  by  the  iiifltcUon 
of  an  infamoua  punishment.  The  world  at  large  would  be  ignorant  of 
the  exiBtence  of  these  marks,  unless  on  any  ntlemptto  re-enter  the  ser- 
vice. Indelible  marks  may  be  stigmatised  as  branding,  and  be  exposed 
to  the  prejutlicesdue  to  other  antiquated  barbaritieii  now  so  jusity  repro- 
bated. As  our  plan  wilt  suggest  them,  they  do  not  merit  such  odium  : 
for,  in  the  first  place,  they  are  placed  on  a  part  of  the  body  the  least  iiar 
bleto  be  detected,  except  on  a  close  examination  made  for  the  purpose; 
and  secondly,  they  are  not  resorted  to  for  motives  of  revenge,  but  for 
the  protection  of  society.  Such  a  culprit  would  be  made  more  of  ad 
outcast  if  his  name  and  personal  appearauce  were  published  abroad  as  a 
condemned  felon,  to  be  shunned  by  all  good  men.  The  pain  inflicted  ia 
next  to  nothing,  and  is  so  little  regarded,  that  a  sailor  can  scarcely  be 
found  anywhere,  whose  person  does  not  contain  numerous  figures  or 
words  made  indelible  by  these  means. 

The  appropriate  distinction  between  "  dismissal"  and  "  casbiering,'' 
might  with  propriety  be  applied  to  privates,  and  be  indicated  by  distin- 
guisliing  marks  : — dismissal  admitting  of  a  return  to  the  service,  after  i 
definite  season  of  probation,  while  to  be  cashiered,  severs  for  life  the  cul- 
prit from  the  navy.  It  may^be  asked,  why  sailors  and  not  officers  should 
be  subjected  to  these  marks.  The  reason  is  obvious.  Placed  there 
not  as  a  menns  of  punishment,  but  to  prevent  the  return  of  vicious  persons 
into  the  service,  it  is  unnecessary  to  apply  them  to  officers,  who,  being 
once  CBtihiered,  uould  never  assume  a  fictitious  name  among  their  old  a»- 
iociates  without  immediate  detection. 

7[h, — Seaman's  Register  and  LeaBt  of  Absence  Pay.  The  proposi- 
tion is  to  publish,  periodically,  a  register  of  seamen,  containing  the  names 
of  all  privates  serving  on  board  ship,  as  well  as  those  who  may  not  be  in  ac- 
tual service,  but  recommended  to  be  retained.  These  latter  to  receive 
a  reduced  pay,  graded  according  to  the  class  to  which  they   may  belong. 

"  Picked  men"  to  bo  entitled  to  double  the  pay  of  others — to  receive 
one  half  at  the  end  of  each  month,  and  the  balance  when  reporting  for 
duly;  others  to  receive  none  till  their  leave  has  expired,  and  they  re- 
port fur  duty.  The  object  of  the  proposition  is  to  retain  within  (he 
navy  good  men  ;  to  create  a  corps  of  naval  seamen,  as  there  is  already 
one  of  officers. 

The  moral  effect  of  a  leave  pay  could  aot  be  otherwise  than  favorable. 
With  means  accruing  when  off'  duty  to  meet  hia  current  expenses,  the 
first  effort  of  a  sailor  when  he  returned  from  a  cruise  with  two  or  three 
hundred  dollars  due  him.  would  be  to  invest  it  ir^  some  safe  way,  for 
>vhich  seamen's  saving  banks  ofler  sufficient  facilities.  He  would  thus 
become  interested  in  ''  saving,"  whereas  now  the  Rccumulntions  of  one 
cruise  are  squandered  before  entering  upon  another.  Upon  tbia  much 
abused  quality  of  saving  may  be  said  to  repose  the  very  superstructure  of 
civilization.  Nations  advancing  in  wealth,  advance  also  in  refinement. 
In  the  United  States,  where  the  profits  of  labor  are  so  amply  secured,  its 
effects  are  loo  obvious  to  require  comment.  In  a  few  days  of  national 
existence,  a  vast  extent  of  wilderness  has  been  reclaimed,  and  adapted  (o 
the  most  delicate  wants  of  society.  The  principle  ^plies  in  like  manner 
to  tlie  individual.     Instil  into  the  sailor  notions  of  prospective  comforts, 
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elevate  ecoDomy  into  a  proressional  Tirtae,  and  be  will  no  longer  throw 
away  his  money  ou  iinmorsi  pleasurea.. 

The  pay  of  privates  on  leare  of  absence  would  entail  a  consideTable 
expenditure,  but  this  might  all  be  saved  by  retrenching  the  expenses  of  re- 
ceiving ships  and  rendezvous,  for  which  there  would  be  but  little  neces- 
sity, asprivateg  would  report  as  ofBcere  now  do  to  the  commandant  of  the 
station.  At  present  the  receiving  ships  at  the  various  stations  contain 
hundreds  of  recently  shipped  privates  kept  in  readiness  for  sea  service,  od 
full  pay  and  rations.  Double  the  number  on  leave  would  cost  less,  as  not 
only  the  ration  would  be  saved,  but  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  r^ 
cciving  ships  and  redezvoua  might  be  curtailed,  if  not  in  a  great  me^ 
sure  abandoned. 

The  average  of  privates  likely  to  be  kepi  unemployed  and  on  reduced 
pay,  would  not  perhaps  exceed  live  hundred  under  the  present  establish- 
ment. This  number  would  be  nearly  seven  per  cent,  of  the  whole  com- 
plement ;  but  it  wonid  scarcely  happen  on  the  leiurn  of  a  ship,  that  the  en- 
tire crew  again  would  report  for  duty.  The  pay  of  five  hundred  men  on 
leave  of  absence  (averaging  one  grade  with  another,  say  ten  dollars  a 
month,  -which  is  a.  large  estimate,  eight  dollars  a  month  would  be  nearer 
the  mark,)  would  entail  an  annual  charge  upon  government  of  sixty  thou- 
sand dollars ;  or  if  the  number  unemployed  should  be  greater  than  has  been 
assumed  by  an  equal  part,  the  cost  would  be  S120,0UO  every  year.  Now 
we  contend,  that  this  amount  would  not  be  an  increment  to  the  present 
charge  of  maintaining  the  navy,  but  sinnply  the  direction  of  a  present  ex- 
penditure would  be  clianged  ; — that  is,  the  same  money  would  go  to  pay 
privates  on  a  reduced  scale  in  ibeir  own  homes,  who,  under  the  existing 
plan,  are  maintained  at  a  much  greater  expense  in  receiving  ships.  It 
might  perhaps  be  phown,  lliat  the  reduced  expenses  following  the  altera- 
tion in  the  character  of  rendezvous  and  receiving  ships,  which  would 
be  admissible  iT  privates  reported  for  duty  as  ofRcera  now  do,  would 
meet  not  only  the  pay  orprivriies  on  leave,  but  the  charge  that  would  at- 
tend their  proposed  increased  pay,  by  the  amount  of  di^erence  between  four 
cents  daily  (the  present  amount  of  the  grog  ration  when  commuted,) 
and  six  and  a  half  cents  daily,  which  it  has  been  recommended  to  add  to 
the  pay  of  privates,  the  aggregate  of  which  would  be  about  the  same  as 
the  leave  of  absence  pay  of  five  hundred  privates,  at  ten  dollars  monthly. 

But  should  there  be  a  doubt  of  the  adequacy  of  this  retrenchment  to 
the  exjicnditure,  there  exist  variiiua  other  sources  of  navy  retrenchment, 
which  would  nut  eacapt;  the  vigilance  of  a  committee  ofCongress,  disposed 
lo  ascertain  them,  if  a  leave  pay  is  only  withheld  from  seamen  on  account 
of  motives  of  economy. 

Although  the  amount  named  may  appear  large  to  add  to  the  pay  of 
privates,  nmch  of  which  is  to  go  to  those  who  are  unemployed,  let  it  he 
recollected,  that  about  half  a  million  of  dollars  annually  pass  from  the 
treasury  of  the  nslinn,  to  pay  rificers  of  the  navy  not  on  duty;  one-fifth 
of  which  sum,  or  enough,  probably,  for  the  expenses  proposed  to  be 
incurred,  goes  to  the  leave  of  abi^ence  or  off-duty  pay,  of  tbriy  persona 
belonging  to  oi»e  grade,  whose  whole  number  ia  sixiy-eighL  Let  it  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  proposed  leave-pay  of  more  than  twenty  privates, 
only  amounts  to  what  one  captain  now  receives,  when  off  duty  ;  that  the 
proposed  leave-pay  offifteen  privates  is  no  more  than  what  one  commander,  ■ 
one  surgeon,  or  one  purser  now  get  when  doing  nothing;  that  all  these 
grades  of  officers  are  often  years  off  duty,  where  the  private  is  likely  to  be 
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mOTiths.  Reference  ia  made  to  the  off-dnty  pay  of  tfaeie  classes,  oot  to 
find  fault  with  their  magnitude,  or  to  express  any  opinion  concerning  them, 
but  to  anticipate  objections  that  may  be  raised  by  those  "  blind  guidea, 
who  strain  at  a  gnnt  and  swallotr  a  camel." 

8th. — Reorganizatiott.  A  few  of  the  imperfections  of  the  present 
naval  orTani'zalion  have  been  pointed  out,  and  its  system  of  di«cipliae 
reprobated.  Enough  il  ia  hoped  has  been  said  to  stagger  the  confidence 
of  the  open  advocates  of  flogging,  to  cunvioce  the  watering  of  the  pro- 
priely  of  its  abolition,  and  to  confirm  the  convictions  of  those  who  have 
inclined  to  the  cause  of  humanity  and  justice. 

Our  hints,  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  a  plan  of  organiiatioa,  will  be  better 
understood,  by  carefully  perusing  the  part  which  ia  to  follow  in  conclusion. 
An  objection  may  be  raised  to  it  on  the  ground  of  com  pi  i  eaten  ess ; 
or  rather,  superiority  will  be  claimed  for  tbe  present  system,  or  no 
system— that  it  has  not  the  intricacy  which  will  be  said  to  involve  any 
other.  As  a  despotic  power^ containing  no. checks  or  guarantees,  is  oecea- 
aarily  more  simple  than  a  constitutional  one,  which  embraces  the  means 
of  holding  one  party  reaponsible.  and  affords  due  protection  to  another, 
this  objection  will  apply  as  well  to  laws  for  civil  government  as 
to  military  ;  but  the  project  of  abandoning  all  guarantees  on  that  account 
is  not  likely  to  be  entertained.  Tbe  argument,  at  best,  is  that  of  the 
outlaw ;  and  it  is  well  expressed  in  tbe  oft-quoted  lines  of  Wordsworth, 
which  he  adopts  as  the  aentimenta  of  a  robber  chief: — 

"  Said  generous  Rob,  'What  need  of  books  1 

Burn  all  the  statutes  and  their  shelves ! 
Tbey  stir  us  up  against  our  kind, 

And  worse  against  ourselvea. 
"  ■  We  have  H  passion — make  a  law. 

Too  filsa  to  guide  us  or  control; 
And  for  the  law  itself  we  fight 

Id  bitterDMs  of  soul. 
"  >  And  puzzled,  blinded,  then  we  loia 

DistJnctioDB  that  are  plain  and  few; 
Thme  lind  I  graven  on  my  heart, 

That  tells  me  what  to  do. 
"  >  The  creatures  see  of  flood  and  fleld. 

And  those  that  travel  on  the  wind 
With  thee  do  strife  can  last;  tbey  live 

Id  peace,  and  peace  of  mind. 
>■ '  For  why  T      Beicause  the  good  old  rule 

Suflicetb  them  ;  the  simple  plan. 
That  they  should  take  who  have  the  power, 

Aud  they  should  keep  who  can.'" 

Whether  a  plan  similar  to  the  one  wo  have  delineated  ia  adapted  to 
present  circumstances,  others  will  decide;  but  it  should  be  insisted  by 
the  friends  of  civilization  and  morality,  that  all  existing  laws  which  tend 
to  degrade  seamen  be  repealed,  and  that  legislation  respecting  them 
hereafter  be  conducted  upon  republican  principles.  A  free  and  enlight- 
ened govMomenl,  like  that  of  the  United  Slates,  ought  no  longer  to  look 
upon  so  large  and  important  a  portion  of  its  citizens  as,  what  Clarendon 
.  terms  them,  ''  a  nation  by  themselves." 

The  subject  of  naval  reform  addresses  itself  with  peculiar  force  to 
every  philanthropist.     Sailors,  u  a  class,  have  loo  long  been  degraded 
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■sd  orerlooked.  They  are  men  superior  to  the  mass  of  laborers  in  do- 
cility nnd  intelli^oce,  frnm  the  circumstance  that  the  nature  of  their 
duiies  allowa  them  time  for  intelleciua]  cuUivaiiun.  They  accompany 
our  Hag  over  the  whole  globe,  and  exert  an  influence  for  good  or  for  ill, 
according  to  the  developemeni  of  their  characters.  Therefore,  while 
admitting  readily  of  mural  improvetncnt,  the  objects  to  be  obtained  are 
not  confined  solely  to  the  benefit  conferred  upon  themselves.  Sailors' 
Homes  and  Bethels,  and  Sailors'  Saving-Banks  have  done  much  towards 
tbe  accomplish  me  nt  of  these  objects.  There  is  certainly  an  improved 
morality  among  merchant  seamen  doe  to  these  influences.  But  the 
short  period  of  time  which  sailors  can  be  subject  to  such  influences, 
causes  the  good  impressions  they  may  leave  to  be  often  effaced  when  as- 
sociated ailoat,  with  the  depraved  and  dissolute.  The  efTorls  of  philan- 
thropy are  thus  liable  to  disappointment.  "Ah  I  there  is  a  lion  in  the 
path."  The  character  of  the  American  seaman  can  never  be  elevated 
while  the  law  for  the  government  of  the  navy  exists,  which  sanctions  his 
degradation,  by  authorizing  an  oifender  to  be  flogged  at  the  discretion 
of  the  captain,  or  to  be  puni&hed  according  to  the  usages  of  the  sea 
service.  Under  such  a  law,  the  presence  of  one  man-of-war's- man  would 
contaminate  a  whole  forecastle  of  merchantmen,  if  there  was  a  bethel 
for  every  ship,  and  a  home  for  every  sailor. 

The  propriety  of  repealing  -these  laws  has  been  warmly  advocated  in 
Congress,  but  so  vigorously  resisted  as  to  render  success  doubllul,  un- 
less the  public  mind  is  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  its  repeal,  and  the 
ptiblic  voice  addresses  itself  to  their  representatives  in  tones  not  to  be 
mis  understood. 

Upon  whom  devolves  the  obligation  of  awakening  the  public  attenlion 
to  this  subject  1  The  politician  who  undertakes  to  befriend  this  down- 
trodden class  is  assailed  with  the  vile  charge  of  demagogism.  One  con- 
nected with  the  navy  Inking  part  in  such  a  work  would  be  stormed  by 
tbe  tyranny  of  opinion  in  that  service,  regarded  (certainly  most  unjustly,) 
an  having  attacked  the  vested  rights  of  ofGcers,  and  proved  recreant  to 
the  interests  of  bis  station. 

Fortnnately  there  exists  a  powerful  body  whose  philanthropy  need 
not  be  restrained  by  these  or  similar  difficulties  : — The  class  of  G-ospel 
ministers,  and  their  active  coadjutors  in  the  promotidh  of  all  Christian 
benevolences, — those  who  are  influential  in  sending  the  missionary  of 
the  cross  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  their  divine  master,  to  the  re- 
Riotest  regions  of  the  earth  : — those  who  keep  in  motion  the  machinery 
that  gives  activity  to  the  various  societies  for  administering  to  the  moral 
and  religious  necessities  of  our  race — let  these  speak  the  word,  and  the 
work  is  accomplished.  Humanity,  justice,  and  every  other  precept  of 
the  religion  which  they  profess,  call  upon  them  to  agitate  freely  the  sub- 
ject, and  to  arouse  the  passive  sympathy  ot  tbe  public  into  an  active 
and  energetic  movement.  From  the  pulpit  and  the  press,  in  collected  as- 
semblies and  in  private  circles,  let  their  statements  be  expressed.  Let 
them  call  upon  the  people  of  their  congressional  districts  to  memorialize 
Congreea  for  the  immediate  abolition  of  corporal  punishment  in  the 
navy,  and  the  spirit  pan  of  the  ration.  Let  them  ask  for  the  navy  an  or- 
vanization  on  a  republican  basis,  wherein  a  seaman  may  be  defended  in 
his  rights;  and  the  first  session  of  the  thirty-first  Congress  will  notpastfby 
without  an  affirmative  response  to  their  petitions. 

Tot.  XXV. NO.  cxxxvi.  4 
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Faist  and  sick,  Alice  harried  home ;  and  irfaj  coald  she  not  die,  at  sb« 
crossed  the  threshold,  aod  thought  of  Mrs.  C<^eman  aad  of  RobetiT 
Mr.  Coleman  met  her  there,  and  wanted  tea.  Statue-like  sbe  did  the 
honors  of  the  table,  and  then  threw  berself  inio  Mrs.  Coleman's  large 
chair  to  wait  Tor  Robert.  Night  came,  but  not  with  it  Robert  Ah, 
then  the  sacrifice  need  Dot  be  made — need  it,  must  it  eier  be  done  T 
Lamps  were  lit,  and  Mr.  Coleman  went  to  bed,  and  left  Alice  to  her  o«a 
heart,  where  storm  and  fierce  tempest  raged.  Tbe  hours  went  by ;  it 
was. late,  when  she  heard  Robert's  roice  singing  a  well-known  air.  This 
was  the  first  time  since  Mrs.  Coleman's  death  that  he  bad  come  la  tbe 
door  with  aoag. 

With  a  burst  of  joj  and  snnshine  in  her  heart,  that  should  have  taught 
her  that  to  make  up  conscience  tbe  affections  mast  hare  their  part  in  the 
debate,  she  went  to  undo  the  laich;  hut  the  sight  of  his  hsppy  face  re- 
minded her  of  all,  and  the  faint  feeling  again  came  over  ber.  "  Why, 
wbat  ails  you,  Alice  dear  T  Tou  are  as  wtute,  as  white, — let  me  see — >a 
while,  as  white  as  you  are  yourself,"  said  be,  laughing.  "  Come,  Alice, 
these  white  cheeks  must  be  tinged  with  tbe  rose — I  mutt  have  them 
changed.  The  Manchester  is  joat  in,  and  brought  letters  to  me,  which 
summon  me  over  the  broad  seas  to  dear  old  England,  and  it  is  com- 
manded that  I  take  yon  with  ois  ;  we  will  come  back  with  father  and 
mother,  and  then  yoitr  white  cheeks  will  be  red  again,  and  1  shall  bare 
my  old  Alice  again.  Come,  love,  say  yes,  that  yon  will  go  with  me ;  say 
yes,  and  dont  weary  me  any  more  with— no,  no."  Poor  Alice  sank  in  hei 
chair  and  buried  her  face  in  her  hands.  Robert,  tbinkinff  she  suffered 
from  too  vivid  a  recollection  of  Mrs.  Coleman,  and  feeling  tbe  want  of 
her  at  such  a  crisis  in  life  as  marriage,  put  his  arm  caressingly  about 
her.  At  last  she  Woked  up,  and  he  read  wretchedness  nnutterable  written 
on  her  face; — "  Robert,  Robert,"  she  gasped,  "  I  fear  I  cannot  marry 
you;"  then  followed  explanation  upon  explanation,  entreaty  upon  en- 
treaty, which,  afler  an  explicit  detailed  declaration  of  bis  faith,  she  conld 
not  consider  as  aught  bat  the  wiles  of  Satan.  With  inward  prayer  and 
'  agony  sbe  saw  she  must  tear  him  from  her  life,  and  told  biro  so,  in  so  de- 
termined a  manner,  that  Robert  became  angry,  and  more  than  suspected 
her  quietness,  instead  of  covering  a  warm  heart,  had  but  concealed  a  cold 
one.  "  No,  Alice,"  he  said,  "  I  am  nol  willing  to  be  damned  eternally 
Jbr  God's  sake,  nor  do  T  believe  He  would  love  me  were  I  willing ;  neither 
do  I  believe  in  a  Ood  who  can  elect  this  or  ibat  one  to  happiness,  and 
doom  this  or  that  one  to  unutterable  misery.  Your  God  is  no  God  of 
mine;  and  if  you  will  not  believe  that  I  can  be  a  go<>^  and  kind  fauaband, 
even  if  my  faith  is,  and  must  be  different  fnim  yours,  why  then  we  bad 
better  separate,  as  you  seem  determined  to  do ;  and  tbe  sooner  we  do  it 
tbe  happier  for  us  both"  He  moved  to  the  door,  but  paused  there. 
"Alice!"  he  exclaimed,  in  an  agony  of  reproach — "  Alice  1"  She  moved 
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net,  itirred  DOt;  b«i  lace  was  tnraed  from  him,  it  looked  to  Deaven — he 
was  gone. 

When  it  waa  over,  she  moaned  the  night  long  in  biiternera  of  des- 
dativn.  She  waa  sustained  by  a  sense  of  right  doing,  which  wavered, 
however,  and  flickered,  and  at  times  almoal  went  out ;  but  with  the  next 
day  came  Cotton  Mather,  and  the  firmness  of  his  faith  in  the  truth  of  his 
advice  and  his  eloquence,  led  her  in  hermiserytoGud'a  throne;  and  whoever 
truly  went  ihere,  no  matter  what  cloak  of  faith  they  threw  about  them,  but 
gained  consolation  and  exaltation.  When  he  had  gone,  a  note  from  Robert 
waa  given  her,  saying  he  had  been  angry  the  night  before,  and  now 
deeply  repented  it,  and  besought  her  to  see  him  again.  She  replied  kindly 
but  briefly,  that  she  could  not  see  htm  again  but  as  a  stranger,  and  then 
with  calmness  attempted  to  set  the  house  of  her  future  life  in  order,  and 
as  a  house  dedicated  to  God  alone.  But  order  couid  not  be  there,  for  all 
of  the  officers  and  counsellors  of  conscience  had  not  been  treated  with 
proper  dignity,  and  of  course  the  sure  consequences  came. 
,  When  Robert  had  realty  gone  to  England,  and  without  her  having 
seen  him  since  that  eventful  evening,  indolence,  inertness  and  pettish- 
ness  had  crept  upon  her.  Her  black  garb  was  a  palliatioo  of  the 
two  first  in  the  world's  eye ;  but  some  went  nearer  the  cause,  and  suspected 
some  quarrel  between  herself  and  Robert,  and  so  did  not  jest  her  about 
hisaliseoce.  Thismade  her  trial  more  tolerable  ;  but  her  conduct  assumed 
a  new  a^MCt  when  Robert  came  back,  and  she  did  not  seem  to  dislike 
society.  Still  this  was  bearable,  because  it  was  there  she  only  heard  of  him. 
Her  lime  of  wearing  roourniDg  was  not  over,  and  how  very  long  she  pro- 
longed it  1  Then  the  indisposition  for  company,  because  of  her  now  habi- 
tual absence  from  it  was  an  excuse — then  this  thing  or  that  thiog 
was  reason  enough — and  so  two  years  went  by,  and  people  talked 
of  Anna  Higginsan  and  Robert  Mason,  and  one  day  unobserved  by 
them  she  saw  them  together,  and  knew  how  happy  they  were.  Alice 
looked  to  heaven  for  consolation,  though  not  with  the  full  firm  eye  of  one 
who  has  fought  a  good  fight,  for  she  had  not  been  wholly  patient  under 
tiie  dispensation,  and  had  wished  secretly  at  times  that  Robert  might 
come  back,  heretic  as  he  was ;  so  true  it  is  conscience's  counsellors  will 
be  heard  some  time  or  other.  But  for  returning  Robert  shoteed  no  inclin- 
ation ;  he  had  been  as  angry  as  his  affection  had  been  strimg,  and  he  de- 
termined to  throw  off  a  woman,  whom,  as  he  told  his  mother,  wanted  him 
to  be  willing  to  be  damned,  and  his  anger  weakened  his  love  ;  and  one 
day  when  Anna  Higgin son  accidentally  acknowledged  her  unbelief  in  some 
cherished  dogm%  of  the  strict  ones,  he  looked  at  her  earnestly,  thought 
her  pretty,  and  sighed,  as  he  asked  bim^^elf,  why  Alice  did  not 
think  as  Anna  did.  Not  by  word  or  sig^i  did  he  ask  Alice  to  change  her 
former  decision  ; — why  should  he  1  All  whom  he  heard  spenk  of  her  re- 
peated some  fine  exHJted  saying,  and  her  devotion  lo  meeting  arid  disii)- 
clination  for  society  proved  to  him  that  she  was  nut  at  all  like  one  who 
wavered.  He  began  to  find  Anna  pleasanier  than  the  other  girls,  and  at 
last  loved  her,  not  with  his  first  love,  but  certainly  with  a  wiser  and  there- 
fore a  happier  one. 

Alice's  secret  was  her  own — none  bnt  Mr.  Coleman  and  Robert's 
parents  knew  of  it.  for  to  Cotton  Mather  she  had  not  mentioned  any 
iiame.  His  parents  of  course  felt  aggrieved  because  of  her  distrust  in  one 
they  kntio  so  worthy,  althoui;h  they  mourned  that  he  was  not  more  of  the 
faitii ;  bat  comforted  themselves  that  life  waa  before  him,  and  their  love 
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and  hope  made  them  Bare  he  would  be  saved.  As  Alice  did  not  go  into 
society  she  rarely  encountered  Robert,  and  then  his  words  were 
few,  as  if  from  a  stranger  to  a  stranger,  and  bis  bow  was  formal.  This  wat 
what  she  had  expected  ;  but  she  submitted  to  it,  thought  he  had  &ttg(A- 
ten  bta  love  for  her,  as  at  last  he  did ; — no,  not  forgot,  but  looked  upon  it 
as  n  thing  of  the  past. 

People  rarely  Jested  her  about  him,  for  it  was  the  opinion  of  many 
that  Robert  had  become  wearied  of  her.  This  fortunately  noooe  told  Alice, 
for  it  would  have  humbled  her  pride  too  much,  though  she  would  have 
borne  it  silently  ;  this  she  was  spared,  and  she  was  spared  a  constant  fear 
of  meeting  him,  as  he  was  of  the  flock  ofMr.  Brpttle,  and  not  of  CottOD 
Mather. 

Three  years  atler  her  engagement  to  Robert,  he  married  Anna.  Ka 
heart  rebelled  and  ached,  but  she  rarely  saw  Anna  in  her  bridal  happi- 
nesa.  A  new  Hociety  had  crept  into  the  city — new  comers  took  up 
their  abode  there,  and  brought  fresh  fashions  and  gaieties; — to  these  the 
newly  married  couple  clung,  and  from  them  Alice  tied.  Robert  had  told 
Anna  of  his  love  history,  and  Anna  waited  in  delicacy  for  Alice  to  renew 
the  acquaintance  if  she  wished  it;  for  Anna,  finding  Alice  but  a  dull 
companion  after  Mrs.  Coleniau's  death,  and  believing  she  preferred  her 
solemn  friends,  of  course  sought  for  brighter  companions,  and  no  tie  of 
love  had  ever  bound  the  two  girls  together.  Alice  had  no  wish  to  renew 
the  acquaintance;  so  time  passed  on,  until  she  married.  Robert  grew 
rich,  and  seemed  happy,  while  in  Alice's  home  all  was  outwardly  almost 
stationary — the  mahogany  took  to  itself  a  darker  hue,  aod  the  window- 
curtains  were  replaced — that  seemed  all.  Mr.  Coleman,  however,  grew 
more  and  more  austere,  missing  as  he  did  his  good  wife's  cheerfulness, 
and  not  finding  at  home  the  old  survivors.  Alice  had  lovers,  but  some 
she  frightened  away  by  her  stifTneas.  to  others  she  said  nay,  and  so  her  • 
heart  being  torn  from  its  proper  life-course,  grew  hard  and  stern  in  its 
loneliness.  Mr.  Mathtr  was  by  to  check  or  divert  her,  and  many  an  act 
and  expression  which  once  she  looked  upon  as  at  least  excusable,  she 
BOW  shrunk  from  with  horror  j  then  Mr.  Mather  had  so  insisted  upon 
her  expressing  her  religious  opinions  fearlessly  and  upon  all  occasions, 
that  she  even  learned  to  use  a  reproving  tone  of  manner  and  speech,  and 
condemned,  not  aa  once,  silently  and  humbly,  though  firmly,  but  loudly 
and  sternly.  What  all  this  would  have  led  her  to  be  it  would  be  hard  to 
tell,  had  not  circumstKnces  occurred  which  made  her  respect  for  the 
wisdom  of  her  teachers  in  the  Lord  trenibie  and  fall  down ;— the  scales 
fell  from  her  eyes — they  were  no  longer  beings  almost  infallible,  but  weak 
and  misguided;  ■ 

This  change  in  her  opinion  w4S  caused  by  their  proceedings  against 
those  people  called  witches;  the  witches  which  Cotton  Mather  had  prayed 
to  be  spared  from,  the  evening  of  our  lirst  acquaintance  with  Alice.  Now 
Alice  did  not  believe  in  these  witches;  that  ihcy  did  exist  she  did  not 
doubt,  but  not  one  of  the  nineteen  executed  as  such,  in  the  region  round 
about  her,  did  she  believe  were  real  ones.  The  evidencel>rought  against 
them  she  could  account  for  in  many  waj's  other  than  of  witchcraft,  and  it 
was  horrible  to  hear  the  detailed  accounts  of  the  sufferings  of  those  who 
were  under  sentence  or  suspicion  of  participating  in  this,  the  devil's  frolic. 
These  she  heard  from  those  who  assembled  at  Mr.  Coleman's  house,  for' 
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he  and  Mr.  Mather  were  the  prime  movers  in  ihis  most  strange  infatua- 
tion. A)l  this,  as  I  said,  shook  her  faith  in  her  spiritual  helps,  but  not  in 
faer  religious  creed  itself;  that  she  carefully  testrd  in  this  liour  of  new  deso- 
lation, and  found  it  a  faithfu]  friend;  bui  as  to  the  manner  in  which  she 
was  called  to  prove  her  faith,  she  no  longer  trusted  to  their  guidance — 
ber  confidence  in  their  wisdom  waa  gone — of  course  she  became  more 
gentle  and  happier. 

All  the  ministers  did  not  agree  with  Cotton  Mather  itt  this  affair.  In- 
crease IMather,  his  father,  protested  against  these  proceedings ;  so  did 
many  an  honorable,  upright  man  also.  Many  and  most,  however, 
were  silent  through  doubt  or  fear,  for  the  multitude  was  mad  in  its  -ultra 
belief;  and  Alice's  heart  swelled  with  pride  and  joy  when  she  heard  that 
the  most  determined  outcrier  agaijist  the  trials  and  punishments  was 
Robert  Mason.  In  the  bitterest  hour'  of  the  fanaticism  he  printed  k 
pamphlet  to  subdue  it,  telling  many  truths,  and  accompanying  truth  and 
reason  with  caustic  satire,  which  made  Cotton  Mather  hate  and  fear  him 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  And  ah !  how  often  Alice  pondered  over  his 
writings,  upon  what  she  heard  he  said,  and  feet  that  possibly,  probably 
she  was  wrong,  very  wrong  when  she  refused  so  bold  and  noble  a  man. 

That  Cotton  Mather  was  sincere,  no  one  can  doubt;  his  private 
journal  testifies  to  the  truth,  as  well  as  his  words  and  acts.  In  his  hard,  stern 
way  he  does  not  express  the  least  regret  that  innocent  blood  had  been 
8hed ;  he  only  thinks  thai  "  they  hud  been  a  going  too  far  in  that  affair," 
But  so  Far  from  tatting  any  responsibility  nppn  himself  or  his  coadjutors, 
he  charges  their  excesses  upon  the  powers  of  di^rkness,  which,  he  said, 
had  circumvented  them,  and  made  them  proceed  against  persons  who 
were  not  guiliy.  That  they  had  gone  too  far.  he  says,  \inng  the 
•  words  df  another,  appears  from  the  number  of  the  accused  :  "  it  was  not 
(D  be  conceived  that  in  so  small  a  compass  of  jjnd  so  many  should  so 
abominably  leap  into  the  devil's  lap  all  at  once."  Cotion  Mather  suf- 
fered in  af^er  life  from  odium  attached  to  his  name  for  his  participation 
in  the  trials  and  accusations,  but  he  suffered  as  one  who  considers  him- 
self a  martyr.  He  was  a  strange  man,  with  much  teurning  and  less 
judgment,  with  a  thousand  good  qualities  and  many  weatiuesses. 

Soon  afler  Mr.  Mason's  pamphlet  was  printed,  and  had  excited  a  great 
deal  of  remark,  popular  fury  against  the  witches  having  rc-ceived  an  im- 
petus uot  immediately  to  be  checked,  sped  on  to  its  height,  and  one  day 
•ome  visitor  told  Alice  that  Martha  Pearson  had  been  bewitched  for  ten 
A^gs.  and  that  she  complained  that  it  was  Mrs.  Mason  who  so  vilely  tor- 
mented her.  Alice's  heart  died  aw«y  as  she  thought  of  her  once  friend 
tnd  present  rival  being  forced  to  suffer  the  horrors  of  a  trial,  and  possi- 
bly condemnation,  or  even  of  suspicion;  and  so  soon  as  her  visitor  had 
left  her,  she  tied  on  a  large  hood,  wrapped  a  shawl  about  her,  and  hur- 
ried to  Martha  Pearson's.  Martha  Pearson  was  a  woman  of  high,  re- 
vengeful temper  ;  this  Alice  knew  well,  and  therefore  divined  rightly  it 
was  some  wicked  hate  which  caused  this  bewitchment.  She  had  lived  at 
Mrs.  Coleman's  house,  as  a  servant,  for  years  before  she  died,  and  Mrs. 
Coleman  had  had  great  influence  over  her  .  lice  pr.-.yed  that  with  her 
might  appear  to  Martha  the  remembrance  of  her  former  mistress,  and 
that  the  mantle  of  her  influence  might  fall  upon  her,  and  sn  she  might  be 
able  to  avert  the  dreadful  evil  from  the  home  of  those  she  loved.  But 
when  she  ent^ed  Martha's  room,  she  was  ao  interested  in  what  she  saw 
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there,  that  she  left  without  scarcely  speaking  to  ber.  Hanba  Peuaoa 
lired  in  a  small  house  of  her  own,  and  had  taken  home  a  young  girl,  ■ 
Diece,  as  her  adopted  child,  after  she  left  Mrs.  Coleman'a.  Beiog  skilled 
in  the  ways  of  the  kitchen,  she  bethought  herself  to  take  np  the  trade  of 
a  professed  cook.  In  this  she  succeeded  admirably ;  and  many  of  tboae 
old-fashioned,  heavy  dinners  of  the  olden  times,  and  much  of  the  wed- 
ding-cake, can  be  ascribed  only  to  her  guidance  and  coDsummate  akjlL 
Power  did  not  improve  her  temper — she  was  the  terror  of  all  who  dealt 
with  her,  but  by  her  labor  she  had  amiiased  already  quite  a  sum  of 
money. 

When  Alice  went  into  the  room  where  Martha  lay,  she  found  that 
several  were  there,  some  were  praying,  some  looking  on  aghast,  and  one 
of  the  men  present  was  taking  notes  of  all  the  bewitched  said  or  did. 
She,  the  wicked  one,  lay  on  a  bed  in  the  corner,  and  for  a  few  moments 
after  Alice  entered,  seemed  quiet;  these  momeniH  were  for  Alice  en- 
grossed by  a  woman  who  intercepted  her  passage  from  the  door  to  the 
bed,  by  sundry  ob't  and  ah's,  and  accounts  of  what  she  had  been  saying, 
and  with  information  that  a  depntation  of  people.  Cotton  Mather  at  thiB 
head,  were  to  go  and  question  the  accused,  this  very  afternoon,  and  proba- 
bly were  there  already  ;  furthermore,  the  woman  accompanied  her  news 
with  a.  declaration  that  Satan  had  now  began  to  choose  to  go  into  high 
places,  and  people  perhaps  would  now  realise  that  fine  houses  and  dresses 
could  not  awe  him.  Looking  at  her  with  disgust,  Alice  made  no  reply 
la  all  this;  and  as  she  approached  the  bed  she  saw  the  bewitched  one 
close  her  eyes  and  begin  to 'groan,  then  shn  screamed  out  that  her  eyes 
were  shut  so  tightly  she  could  not  open  them,  that  they  were  pouring  bat 
lead  on  them  to  close  them  forever. — "  Anna  Mason  !  Anna  Mason  1" 
she  shrieked,  "  don't  pour  it  ovor  my  mouth  and  stifle  me — don't,  don't,, 
don't."  Her  shriek  died  away  into  a  moan,  and  she  remained  quiet  a 
moment,  then  she  repeated  strange  words,  which  she  said  (he  devil  made 
her  say.  Me.inwhile,  her  b'idy  seemed  cramped  in  every  limb,  then  she 
threw  her  arms  about  her  wildly,  and  after  tossing  on  the  bed  a  few  mo- 
ments, she  screamed  one  horrible,  long,  wild  scream  ; — as  it  died  away, 
pale  with  horror  and  disgust,  Alice,  who  had  until  then  been  conieni 
to  watch  her,  put  her  hand  -on  lier  arm  firmly,  and  said,  in  a  tone  of 
severe  reproof,  "  Martha  fearsoh  !"  but  the  woman  shook  her  off,  and 
again,  and  again,  and  still  again  came  thai  same  enduring,  awful  acreim. 
Wearied  at  iaat,  the  bewitched  leaned  back  on  the  bed,  and  said,  in  a 
husky  tone  of  voice,  "  she's  coming — she's  coming — she's  coming"— =— 
"  She  is  here,"  answered  a  firm  vqjce,  and  making  way  through  thoae 
present,  who  had  gathered  themselves  about  the  bed,  Mrs.  Mason,  for  it 
was  she,  stood  beside  Martha  Pearson,  still,  and  steadily  looking  at  her. 
Mrs.  Mason  was  intensely  pate,  almost  as  pale  as  those  about  her, 
while  a  bright  red  spot  burnt  in  either  cheek.  Martha  really  for  the 
moment  forgot  her  part  al  the  appearance  of  Mrs.  Mason,  and  as  her 
voice  was  heard  many  shrieked,  believing  the  devil  himself  had  come, 
and  one  woman  fainted.  Martha  covered  her  face,  being  unable  to  meet 
the  gaze  of  the  one  she  meant  lo  injure  so  deeply;  and  Mrs.  Mason's  eye 
presently  flashed,  and,  placing  her  hands  on  her  shoulders,  she  raised  htj 
lo  bed,  and  shook  her  very  severely,  then  said,  in  an  authoritative 
tone,  "  No  more  of  this — no  more  of  this,  Martha,  on  your  peril.  You 
know  that  I  am  no  witch — you  know  that  this  is  all  a  farce ; — you  know 
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thU  you  have  fancied  some  wrong,  and  have  vowed  revenge— take  care  ; 
there  were  those  present  when  jou  vowed  vengeance  against  me,  whoro- 
yon  cannot  dupe,  who  heard  your  uncalled  for  deep  vows  and  menaces, 
and  they  shall  be  witneagea  against  you.  You  shall  be  sued  for  libel, 
for  fllander,  and  yon  will  aufTer  severely  for  this,  unless  you  this  instant 
desist;  and  remember  that  a  prison  for  years  for  your  abode  wilt  be  dear 
pay  for  a  day's  revenge.  Now  confess  this  instant  that  (his  accuaatton 
of  yours  is  all  false,  utterly  false — call  God  to  witness  that  you  know  I 
am  no  witch,  or  I  leave  this  house  directly — Mr.  Mason  shall  this  very 
day  see  yon  lodged  in  the  jail,  for  it  is  for  you  la  fear  me,  and  not  I 
you."  And  leaning  over  the  woman  she  whispered  some  secret.  Cowed 
before  the  whisper  was  heard,  Martha  was  utterly  subdued  by  it.  It  was 
evident  to  all  that  Mrs.  Mason  knew  of  some  misdemeanor  or  crime,  the 
knowledge  of  which  Martha  had  thought  safe  in  her  own  ki-cping,  for 
she  ejaculated,  "  anything!  1  will !  I  will  !"  Mrs.  Mason  called  for  a 
Bible,  and  upon  it,  before  the  many  witne9ses,  she  made  the  wretch 
Bwear  to  the  falsity  of  all  her  accusations;  then  speaking  a  few  sensible 
words  to  those  present,  upon  the  delusion  of  the  day,  she  turned  to  so, 
when  Robert  Mason  himself  came  in.  He  had  henrd  that  the  deputation 
was  to  wait  upon  his  wife,  and  immediately  had  ilown  to  his  house';  there 
be  learned  from  his  frightened  servants  that  the  deputation  had  been  and 
ffone,  that  Mrs.  Mason  had  left  the  house,  and  that  was  all  they  knew. 
Not  finding  her  at  his  mother's,  he  had  come  to  Martha's  to  confront  the 
accusing  one,  never  dreaming  to  see  his  loved  wife  in  the  lion's  den. 
One  glance  sufficed  to  show  that  there  h:id  been  some  great  excitement, 
and  that  Anna  was  triumphant — how,  or  why,  he  could  not  divine.  Folding 
her  in  his  arms,  he  said,  with  deep  emotion,  "  You  are  safe,  my  dear 
wife.  Oh,  God  !"  he  murmured,  "1  bless  Thee  that  Thou  hjst  delivered 
UH  from  this  distress.  Known  unto  Thee  is  my  unutterable  gratitude  and 
trust.  Thou  hast  seen  Hi  to  give  unto  me,  for  my  life  discipline,  as  yet, 
scarcely  aught  but  joy,  and  in  this  my  great  gladness,  let  me  pray  that  I 
may  always  recognise  as  I  do  now,  and  have  as  yet  done,  Thy  wisdom, 
Thy  perfect  love ;  if  Thou  shouldsl  send  sorrow,  let  me  then  feel  this 
same  trust  in  Thee — this  same  lovfi."  Tears  choked  his  utterance,  and 
he  wept  and  sobbed  like  a  child.  Anna  wept,  and  Alice  wept,  but  her 
tears  were  of  mingled  joy  and  sorrow.  Half  concealed  by  the  curtains  of 
the  bed  and  her  hood,  she  was  conscious  she  had  not  been  observed  by 
either,  and  so  she  could  glide  from  the  room  unnoticed,  weeping  teass  of 
joy  at  Anna's  escape,  and  with  a  bitter  reflection  that  she  had  thrown 
away  this  noble  soul,  and  taken  unto  herself  desolation  and  sternness  in- 
stead. Robert's  manly  trust  in  God's  love  seemed  like  a  new  revelation  ; 
fear  he  did  not  seem  to  think  of,  his  only  thought  was  that  he  might  lose  his 
appreciation  of  God's  dear  love.  For  the  time  her  sou]  recognized  the 
truth  of  God  being  only  a  Father  of  love,  and  that  comforted  her ; 
ana  wiping  away  her  tears,  she  communed  many  hours  with  her 
soul,  and  came  from  her  thoughts  a  wiser,  though  a  sad  woman.  Not 
that  her  old  belief  did  not  cling  to  her,  the  fear  still  dwelt  within  her, 
but  it  was  tempered,  it  was  modified. 

Anna  Mason,  from  gratitude,  sought  Alice's  acquaintance  again,  and 
the  once  girl-friend  renewed  their  intimacy.  It  seema  that  "Martha 
Pearson"  was  terrified  at  her  own  daring,  and  had  then  vowed  to  carry 
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on  the  faleilj  but  a  few  hours  more.  Anna  franklj  told  Alice,  during 
.her  first  visit  to  her,  that  she  knew  that  Robert  had  been  refused  bj  her, 
and  afierwards  finding  Alice  did  not  care  to  meet  him,  offered  to  do  moat 
of  the  visiting.  This  she  agreed  to  willingly,  only  desiring  the  word  only 
should  be  changed  to  all,  and  that  was,  after  much  deniurnng,  determined 
oa  ;  and  Alice's  countenance  assumed  a  more  pleasing  expression,  for 
her  heart  had  lost  its  contraction.  Anna  was  as  an  angel  from  heRven  to 
the  lonely  one,  and  now  daily  Anna  either  sew  Alice  or  some  token  of 
love  was  passed  between  ihem.  Alice  learned  to  lore  Robert's  childiea, 
and  she  used  to  wile  them  into  talking  of  their  father.  Anna  spoke  often 
and  freely  of  him,  and  a  new  world  seem  to  have  taken  the  place  of  the 
old  and  cold  one,  which  Alice  had  created  for  herself;  besides,  Anna  aofl- 
ened  many  of  Alice's  bigoted  ideas,  made  her  more  womanly,  more  go- 
aial  in  her  faith  and  character ;  yet  still  the  austerity  and  stiffness  had  en- 
tered into  her  soul,  and  although  she  was  softened,  still  she  was  a  far  dif- 
ferent being  from  Anna,  whose  whole  life  and  education  had  been  kindly, 
and  that,  combined  with  a  naturally  warm-heartedness,  gladsome  nature, 
exquisite  taste  and  enthusiasm,  made  her  a  glorious  being. 

The  sorrow  which  Robert  prayed  God  he  might  have  strength  to  beai 
carae  at  last,  and  assumed  a  shape  that  for  the  time  made  his  faith  and 
trust  bend  like  a  reed — the  darling  of  his  sou],  Anna,  died.  During  the 
hour  of  her  consciousness  of  approaching  death,  she  prayed  him  to  marry 
again  and  give  a  good  mother  to  her  children,  and  said,  though  he  was  the 
best  judge,  she  thought  Alice  was  one  well  fitted  for  the  task,  and  told 
him  she  believed  that  she  still  loved  him.  Robert  would  only  promise 
that  the  children  should  find  some  kind  guardian ;  his  heart  shrunk  from 
giving  Anna's  place  to  any  one  else.  But  as  years  went  by,  he  found 
it  difficult  (o  get  or  keep  one  for  his  children,  and  he  saw  with 
pain  that  a  mother  was  very  sadly  needed  by  them  ;  he  obeyed 
Anna,  again  sought  Mr.  Coleman's  house,  and  Alice  was  called  Mrs. 
Mason.  Alice  never  made  good  the  loss  of  his  dearest  love,  Anna — be 
missed  her  as  long  as  life  lasted. — Alice  was  dear  to  him,  a  good  mother 
to  his  children,  a  good  and  a  happy  wife  ;  but  when  the  door  opened,  be 
sometimes  started,  as  if  eagerly  hoping  to  hear  Anna's  ringing  laugh 
and  meet  her  loving  eye ;  and  when  he  was  an  old  man  he  would  let 
his  book  fall,  and  sit  and  muse  about—"  dear  Anna." 
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EARNINQ   A  LITIKG; 
A  COMEDY   IN    FIVE    ACTS. 


SciHE  I. — Glumlt  al  a  table,  with  botAt  and  paperi  tn  hit  own  roam  , 
(Enter  Barbow.) 

B.     Gooct  iDorDing,  Glumly. 

G.  {looking  around unlhout  riting.)     Ah!  Barbow — sit  down. 

B.  {sjlling  oppotilc  (o  him,  and  looking  him  in  the  face,  ipeaking  dotcly  and 
dittintUy.)     How  does  ths  magnzine  cotna  oo  now? 

G.     Verj  well.     I  thiok  your  booor  aeked  me  that  questioD  berore. 

B.     I  am  obliged  U>  ask  il  once  a  moath. 

G.  There  is  a  dgmoable  HigniGcBDce  in  jonr  tune.  Here,  BarbOw — bare  is 
tweury  dollars.  I  can't  set  on  withpQt  yonr  BTticles  ;  and  it  is  anodier  qaes- 
tioD  whether  I  can  with  them. 

B.    Has  not  the  Inst  nnmber  sold  1 

O.  Yes — prethr  well.  There  was  the  portrait  of  General  Taylor,  yon  know, 
and  yonr  sketch  of  his  life ;  and  what  do  you  thiols  besides  T  Tweke  article* 
of  my  own,  under  dtfferGnt  signatures. 

B,  Yes;  there  was  quite  a  Tariety. 

G.  Don't  sneer,  you  rasjal.  Why,  what  the  devil  could  I  do  T  I  can't 
aflbrd  to  pay  all  through ;  and  as  for  these  volanl4ter  correspondents,  {holding 
up  a  bwtch  of  papert,)  confound  them !  their  brains  woold'nt  make  toupe 
ntai^e. 

B.     No;  bat  then  you  know  they  are  ambitious  of  print. 

G.  It's  a  small  honor ;  but  it  doea  aeeia  to  inspire  tbosewhaere  beiMBth  it 
I  wish  I  could  only  get  clear  of  ic 

B.     There  is  a  way,  you  know. 

G.    What  way? 

B.     Wedlock. 

Q.  With  the  girl  I  lofe  T  Bright  eyea — a  romantic  heart,  and  nothing  to 
boil  the  pot  with. 

B.  Not  exactly ;  but  with  a  rich  widow,  or  old  maid  joat  tnrniog  sour— • 
swarthy  complexion,  green  eyes,  and,  if  possible,  a  Quaker. 

Q.    Why  a  Quaker? 

B.     She  will  have  more  money  than  another,  etettrit  paribnt. 

G.     What  does  that  scrap  of  Latiu  signify  ? 

B.    Other  things  being  equal. 

G.  Right ;  it  does  so.  Your  Latin  and  yonr  impudence  are  both  uoexoep- 
tioDahle.  Why, you  malignant  brute,  must  I  sell  myself  to  an  ogre?  Am  I 
deWI  all  over? 

.6.    Turn  you  inside  out,  and  yon  would  be. 

G.  There  is  something  in  that.  But  everybody  can't  see  in,  as  yon 
pretend  to. 

£.'  Black  eyes  see  something. 

O.  Miss  Hollybush,  to  wit.  Well,  Barbow,  I  hare  a  giMt  nund  to  try  • 
map  dt  nurin  in  that  quarter,  notwithsianding. 

B.     You  bare  atrong  rivaU,  if  rumor  says  true. 
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Q.    Huf  and  Hartineton.    iBut  1  riiall  onlj  coaipete  with  ooe  of  them. 

B.     Of  course,  but  which  one  7 

Q.     HartiagtoD.     ChBrJotte  is  Bofter — more  iaipreuibla.    I  am  afraid  of  tba 

B.     Very  well.    {.Arranging  the  table.)    Here  is  peo,  inL  and  paper.    Now 

G.  Curse  me,  Barbow,  jav  come  in  here  and  tit  dovn  among  my 
thoughts  like  a  jugaler  amongst  his  Un)ta.  I  hare  been  heaitatiag  all  daj  about 
this  tery  thing.     {Taking  the  pen.) 

le  my  Ibat  I  was  going, 

B.  Yea,  it  aaves  a  deal  of  stammering  in  such  cases.  Now.  let's  see  it 
walk.    Dear  Lady — 

O.  {toriling,  uten  reads.)  "  Dour  Lody,  it  is  Dot  without  a  crnisciousDess  of 
extreme  presumptioo  that  I  ventare  to  offer  to  one,  pi  need  as  you  are" — [heiitaUi,] 

B.     Very  good,  so  far. 

G.     Placed  as  yoo  are,  the  himage  of  new  admiration — 

B.     New  I 

O.    That  is,  additional.    One  more  id  her  tmio. 

B.  Say  so,  then.  Your  Kdniiration  is  not  new,  yon  Itnow.  You  have  been 
conteodiag  with  it,  stifling  it-~ 

G,     Repressing  it. 

B.     Ever  aince  you  If  new  ahe  was  rich — 

G.     Ah,  Mephistopbites,  (im{«i,)  the  homage  of  anothsr  adorer. 

B.    Very  well. 

6.  {writa,  then  readi.)  "  I  hare  hoped,  indeed,  and  feared  by  ttinta,  that 
throa);h  the  cold  forms  of  society,  your  quick  eye  may  have  divined  the  deep 
faeliogs  those  forms  restrained." 

B.     Very  well. 

G.  {ivrites,  then  reads.)  "  But  I  cannot  leave  this  aoy  longer  in  doubt.  '  I 
am  urged  by  an  impulse  too  strong  for  forms,  to  send  you  thts  brief  declaration, 
that  I  mny  know  pontively  that  you  know  that  my  life  is  in  your  hands,  and 
mny  receive  from  your  smiles  or  frowns,  when  we  next  meet,  the  unequivoca] 
uncle  of  my  destiny." 

B.     Yon  don't  receive  oracles.     You  consult  oracles  and  receive  respooses. 

O.     (correcting.)     "  Find  in  your  smiles,  dto..  tho  oracle" — 

B.  That's  hotter.  Now  algo  and  seal  and  send  off.  Just  do  this  deed  be- 
fore your  purpose  cools.     ( I?,  copying  out  the  letter  on  a/air  sheet.) 

G.  (folding  the  Ulter.)  It  is  |etter  so.  (Puts  it  in  an  envelope,  and  put* 
the  direelion  on  it.)     I  will  send  it  over  immediately. 

( Knock.     Enter  Vansittart.) 

O.     Ah,  Vansittart.  good  momine. 

F,  How  are  you  1  here  is  your  Retsch,    Much  obliged  to  yon. 

G.  Very  welcome  t  anything  new } 

y.     Not  much.     Your  new  picture  is  qnil«  ornaraeotnl  here. 

Cr.  Yes,  some  pictures  are  ornamental,  certuuly.  But  1  have  no  eothnsiasm 
about  the  arts. 

v.  Nor  1.  i  have  a  natnral  faculty,  too — a  certain  skill  or  connoissonrahip. 
I  can  recognize  genuine  pieces  iif  painters,  whose  style  I  know,  and  detect 
COUDtarfoits.     But  I  hardly  ever  lee  a  picture  that  gives  me  pleasure. 

G.  One  picture  in  a  million  is  well  executed.  And  oat  of  twenty  good 
ones,  nineteen  represent  crucifixions,  murders — 

V.     Martyrdoms,  saints  boiled  in  oil— 

O.  Or  tame  madonnas,  with  which  wo  have  been  sickened  by  infinite  repe- 
titions. That  gives  you  one  in  twenty  millioDS  by  close  calculation,  that  really 
•hould  give  one  pleasure. 
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V.  That's  B  little  BStravBgnnt.  But  Hay  goes  bejoad  you,  he  %aj»  th« 
whole  nrt  of  pnmting  ia  a.  Iiillure. 

G.  Yes,  and  then  be  writes  me  that  critique  in  my  December  onniber  on 
the,  Art  Uiii-neibiliilion.  full  of  artistic  cant  and  eatnsymuzy. 

y.  Juat  like  him ;  nod  we  all  do  bo  more  or  leW'  By  the  way,  hare  yott 
heard  what  haa  happened  to  him  ? 

O.     No! 

V.  Mr.  Hollybush  haa  politely  lequeated  bim  to  diacontinae  viaitiDg  at  hia 
houae — him  aod  Hartington. 

G.    By  Jove !  ie  tbitt  possible  t 

y.  Yes.  Bud  without  any  reason  Msigned.  The  old  man  drawa  it  cool  aod 
strong,  but  he  ia  too  Into. 

O.     How— too  late  ? 

y.     Yea,  they  hnre  been  positively  engaged  now  over  a  month. 

G.    Who  1    Hay  and  Mnry  HoHybosh  7 

V.  Yob,  and  Hartington  and  Charlotte.  That  hoe  been  a  aecret  till  now  ; 
but  to-day  HartiogtoD  has  a  note  from  Charlotte,   speaking  for  herself  and  her 

O.     Con  fir  mi  Dg  the  engagements? 

y.  Yea,  and  adding  Ibat  they  deem  thoee  ties  paramount  to  the  doty  of 
filial  obedience;  that  tboy  were  contracted,  asitwere,  under  their  Other's  eye, 
with  bis  tacit  sanctino,  and  caonot   be   set  aside  without  grave  and  irreaiatible 

O.     Which  reasons  cannot  well  exist  in  this  case. 

V.  No,  bat  there  do  exist  reasons,  which  in  doe  time  will  conrert  tiie  old 
gentlemaa. 

O.     So  you  think  so  1 

y.  Yea,  but  that  remains  a  secret.  Miss  Hollybush  adds,  that  she  aod  her 
sister  are  desirous  now  that  theii-  engagement  should  be  publicly  avowed.  That 
I  suppose  is  intended  to  force  out  their  father's  reaaone,  if  be  baa  any.  Utiod 
moroioB.      [Exil. 

B.     where  is  your  vnleotine  T 

G.     Here — under  the  inkstand.    Throw  it  in  the  stove. 

B.     Not  I.  tliou  ninn  of  rash  and  desperate  words.     It  ia  a  good  letter,  and 

must  bn  made  to  do  good  service. 

O-     Why.  yon  would  not  have  me  aend  it  now  T 

B.  {teariag  oj' the  envelope.)  Not  to  Charlotte  Holly  bush  7  The  devil,  I 
know  the  temper  of  that  family  too  well.     Hnitinglon  is  euro  of  her. 

a.    To  whom,  then  I 

B.  Why,  indeed,  to  whom  then  7  Come,  corae,  you  are  well  launched  in 
•ociety ;  you  have  talent,  reputation,  and  a  profession. 

O.     Such  as  it  is. 

B.  Sucii  as  it  is,  and  ynu  want  a  rich  wife.  You  may  meet  with  aome  re- 
fusals, but  a  refusiil  breaks  no  boaea;  and  if  it  did,  firat  or  last,  you  will  get 
salve  for  them. 

G.    Yon  are  desperately  anKious  to  succeed  to  the  magazine. 

B.     It  is  true .  I  have  need  of  the  succession.     Come,  whom  do  yon  know  T 

G.     Minetta  Campion. 

B.     Very  good ;   four  thousand  a  year,  and  possibilities. 

G.    Certainties. 

B.  So  much  the  beltpr.  <  Rending  otwr  At  letter.)  It  will  suit  her  just  as 
well.  I  believe  Jacob  Holtybush  is  in  yoar  way  ;  but  I  fancy  you  are  too  many 
for  him. 

G.  I  hope  so,  although  he  is  rich,  and  I  fear  Minetta  ia  not  romantiti.  Still 
J  know  her  much  better ;  I  am  on  terms  there  a  good  deal  more  intimate — 
and  it  W()uld  be  a  pity  too,  to  lose  all  that. 

B.  Bab  !  Don't  be  afraid.  Take  this  envelope,  {hands  him  one)  end  put  the 
address  on  your  letter.  There  is  na  girl  of  twenty-live  in  New- York  that  will 
like  you  the  less  £>r  writing  her  such  a  letter,  even  if  it  fails  of  its  object. 
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O.     Something  io  that,  periiaps.    (DiTeclt  aTid  sealt  Iht  UUer.) 
{Knacjc.    EnUr  Jacob  Hollibusb.) 

J.  H.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Otaotlf .  I  stopped  in  pussing,  at  the  reqiieatof 
Mm-  Campion.  There  will  lie  a  few  people  at  her  houas  this  ereniDg,  at  ■ 
reading  and  talking  party— will  yoa  come  ? 

a.     With  great  pleaaure.     Who  will  he  there  ?  do  yon  know  ? 

/.  It-  Oh,  jest  a  few  people.  The  Dubarrea,  Hay  end  Hartington,  end 
perhaps  a  duzen  more.  ' 

Q.     And  yoar  nieces  1 

J.  H.  Very  likely.  Well,  as  I  am  here,  I  think  I  may  ea  well  tell  yon  a  tut 
ofoews. 

&.     I  enspect  I  hare  heard  it. 

J.  H     I  anspect  not.     From  whom  T 

a.     Vansittart. 

J.  H.     News  from  VeneiCtBrt ! — what  was  it  T  does  it  concern  me  T 

0.     It  concerned  your  nieces. 

J.  H.  Oh,  that  is  not  it.  1  have  nothing  to  say  to  that  either  way.  Hy 
DQWS  concerns  myself. 

O.     Indeed  !  if  it  i^  good,  let  me  congrntulnte  you. 

J.  H.  Yes,  it  is  good.  Mrs.  CRmpioo  insisted  on  secrecy  at  first,  bot  that 
was  to  hnve  the  first  teltiog  herself  I  find.  So  now  it's  out.  I'm  engaged  to  be 
married. 

G.     To  Mias  Campion  1 

J.  H.    Yes,  and  the  offlcial  promulgation  is  to  take  place  at  this  little  evening 

Barbov,  (taking  the  Utltr  out  of  the  envelope,  leereles  the  letter  and  holdt  iip 
Atehvelope  to  Glumly.)  Glumly,  I  can't  »t«y.  I'll  burn  this  paper  by  your  leave. 
{Puts  ine  empty  envelope  in  Ike  ttove  and  exit-) 

J.  H.     Weil,  we  shall  see  you  there. 

Q.     Certainly,     lExit  J.  H.    (O.  ritt  down  and  resti  hi*  head  on  kit  hand.) 

[Scene  dotet. 


Minella.     Nobody  comes — it  ia  getting  late. 

Hay,     Pleaie  to  count  me  for  one. 
'  Minetla.    No,  only  half  of  one.    But  we  expect  the  other  half. 

Half.     You  speak  from  the  heart.     You  apply  to  me  the  sense  of  iDCom{4et«- 
ness  you  feel  in  yonrself. 

Minetta.     Foasibly.     Who  will  come  do  you  think.  Mamma  ? 

Mra.  C.     Jacob  Hollybush. 

Minetla,     Ab,  don't  teaze  me.     Will  the  Dobarres  be  here  ? 

Mri-  C.     Yes.  Mra.  Dubarre  end  Nancy.     Dubarre  not. 

Hay.     Do  those  two  ladies  geton  together  as  usual ! 

Mn.  C'    I  believe  bo. 

(Enter  Jacob  H.,  Cb&rlotte  andWAKT.    Salutation*  erchanged.) 

Mr».  C.  (to  Jacob.)    We  were  speaking  of  Jane  Dubarre  and  her  siataiviii- 
law. 

/.  H.     Ah,  MisB  Nancy  T  ahe  won't  diaeppeint  us,  will  she  t 

Mn,   C.     Oh  DO,  she  goes  everywhere.     She  did  not  feel  the  lose  of  her  lover 

J.  H.     She  could  not  much  regret  him  personnlly,  he  was  end  is  such  abrote. 
But  she  could  not  bat  feel  the  manner  of  the  thing.     It  was  atrocious. 
Minetla.     She  ought  not  to  have  made  such  a  meroenaiy  eagageroeot.        , 
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J.  H.  Ybs,  Milboiy  is  very  rich — Gtb  timss  her  fortune.  Be  Iibb  now  iDir- 
ried  a  poor  girl,  bat  a  very  pretty  odb. 

C.     How  CAD  she  endure  him  T 

M.  Such  gross,  vulgni-,  ignoble  Dglin«».  A  great  poffj  coloMua — die  T*i7 
■Ightofbim  makes  me  sick. 

J.  H.     NitDcf  Dulmrre  is  no  beauty. 

Hay.    She's  ss  nglj  as  Satan. 

Campion.     Andas  cross  as  a  mili<)ani> 

Hay,     Impedimeatsry — obstructive. 

Minttta.     Dbsniislied — coinplaJDing. 

Hay.     Empty  and  talknttte. 

J.  H.  Como,  these  be  epigrams.  Sh«  lias  fifty  tfaoniand  dollars — she  ii  not 
tn  ogress,  and  1  don't  betieve  she  hit  any  faalt  that  can't  be  cared.  But  she  ia 
determined  to  be  married. 

{Enttr  Mas.  and  Miss  Ddbakhe,  and  HARTinsTOiT.     Selvtationt.'^ 

Mr:  D.     Are  we  late  1 

Minttta.     No,  our  principal  performer  has  not  come  yet. 

Mr,.  D.     Who  is  Ihnt  1 

Minclla.  Mr.  Gloinly.  He  is  to  read  tu  something  oot  of  Shakapeare  and 
■omethiiig  of  his  own. 

Campion.     A  streak  of  fat  and  a  streak  of  lean. 

Minelta      Oh,  Pspa !  that  is  not  fair. 

Hay.     Which  is  ftt  T  srd  which  is  lean  ? 

Campion.     I  can  tell  you  which  is  rich  and  which  ii  poot  I 

Na'j      Ah  '.  ihat  is  more  intelligible. 

Mrs.  C.     Glumly  writes  »ery  well  aometimos. 

Hn.     Some  men  do.     But  none  read  well. 

Hay.     Yes.     Viodobont. 

Hn.  Trno,  Vindoboni  reads  French,  so  that  tt  is  a  pleasure  to  hear  him — ■ 
*ery  great  pleasure.  He  chooses  his  readings  well,  too.  They  have  those 
things  in  French. 

Miiy.  Viodoboni  is  the  sort  of  man  we  want  here — an  clement  our  society  !• 
deficient  in.  He  is  full  of  accomplishment  and  knowledge,  and  he  baa  tlie  art 
of  inHklng  current  coin  of  what  he  knows,  and  giving  other  people  some  pleasui'e 

Hn.     Dr.  Sloper  knows  ten  times  as  much. 

Mrt.  D.     He's  a  pedant  and  n  bore. 

Hiiy.  V.'el\,  wlint  I  have  to  siiy  is,  that  I  hear  a  good  deal  of  talk  about 
foreigners  coining  out  here  to  pick  up  lieiresses.  and  all  that.  But  when  the 
fbrcigoer  is  such  a  man  as  Vindoboni.  the  heiress  gets  a  good  husband,  and  our 
society  n  grent  accession,  and  n  model. 

Mrs.  D.  I'retiy  high  piiiise  that — very  liberal  indeed  as  from  one  gentleman 
to  another. 

Hn.     It  don't  apply,  yon  understand,  to  all  foreigners  indiscriminately. 

Hiiy.  I'nrt»inlyniit.  Foreign  society,  tnken  aa  a  mnss,  is  no  better  than  otir 
own,  ill  inniiy  pliices  nut  so  good.  Bat  Europe  does  (iroduce  this  specific  thing, 
the   elegaui   man  of  society,  in   greater  perfection  thtn  we  have   it. 

C£nt<rOi.UHLT.    Bows  to  MKi.  and  Miss  C,  and  thakes  kandi  viilh  Mk.  C.) 

Mr.  a     You  come  Inst.  Mr.  Glumly,  like  the  king. 

G.  Truly  sir,  I  have  no  such  pietension ;  and  besides,  there  are  half  a  dozen 
gnests  or  morn  still  in  the  di'ci^aiDg-rooin. 

Mm.  C.  Well,  we  won't  wait  for  them.  Mr.  Olumly,  yon  are  expected  to 
furnish  forth  this  evenin):'s  entertainment. 

Q      Macliim,  my  humble  powers  are  all  at  your  disposal. 

Mrt.  C.  (iHllantly  BHid.  Now,  sir,  I  call  u  [ran  you  first  to  recite,  or  read 
us  something  of  your  own.  Afterwards  yon  ahnll  read  us  the  last  act  of  tbs 
Merchant  of  Venice. 
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J.U.\h 

a.    WrIL  wbra  Mol  I  htT-a  ? 

Jtfr*.  C-     lnuiM<:i>u:T.      i  :.:*  b  mUMiM  imb,  a^  then  waV  I«M  into 
tlw  readiDg  nnai.  «iwtB  •"  »  (rv^unL 

G.     Very  weU.     1  w^.  r»«  J"*»o  »^a*  n 
■•Miiiz  wiuek  wjrlanwj  me.     Yoa  l:sw 

Mn-C.     CMtatnlr.     An  I  >MT<>«rfnc6ii 

0.     WeD.  Uui  was  oae  of  tboae  obdnnte  Ikfwa  d 
fcaM  brioTedrif  ■!  laastkdraca.     Canjga  give  mas 
tfae  •■»  !     I  moat  tX  a  litllc — very  hole  iixleed. 
JfiiuKa.     Here  ■  a  daeaonvMype. 

C     II  will  do.     Only  too  •!«  aB  Io  bncr  il  is  a  bno^fii)   mimtfnre  of  I 
Uiy  in  qocMioa.     {Placet  h-mitli'in  a  prmiizt  alnitdtin  a  rhair  ;lav*Ouim 
iatmre  om  the  table  near  him.     Mite  Dmbarrt  atma  amd  ^atet  ktndfto  at 
fimukimatnear  a*Ae€tiM.) 
Olmmiy^ 

Tba  nM**iweetat  dow  kaa  Ml 
DcpaWcd  bam  h«r  ehalt; 
Hot  bare  iboae  ffairiow  erwbtpil 

Tbe  loagne*  they  omJ  tD  (peak  ; 
Tel  cmaia  duingea  lime  lua  irraaghl. 

And  10  her  loftj  btow. 
Are  tncH  of  Daiorer  ihoaebT — 
I  ibink — «he*d  take  ttie  oow. 
(  Take*  itp  Oie  mimabae,  qpcMt  and  loekt  at  U.) 
Taan  bare  Dot  loocfaed  her  loreKDeia, 

Nof  dim'd  ill  getiile  ny. 
Nor  made  one  grace  ar  cbino  the  Im, 

Since  (lui  all  DuneleHdij. 
AH  tbu  >he  «■  i*  there — t"'  t^"> 

U  not  the  ihinf  1  lorad, — 
Hj  own  high  drsam  of  wbat,  with  care 
And  toil,  lbs  migbl  have  proved. 

{Layt  the  ndmiatitre  dmm.) 
What  canrawbope  hid  Ihure  Io  611 — 
Wh*l  Kbemea  my  TaDcj  drew. 
When  (hcMa  nch  energies  were  Mill 

Klulic,  pliant,  new. 
To  coDcentrale.  to  cnide,  idvuKe, 

Impel  their  glitiering  traio,  , 

PreMUuptooui  was  the  wkh,  perchanM — 

AftM  D-     That's  beaotifiil. 

Mrt.  C.    Be-a-u-ti-ful !    { O,  boioa  and  goet  on.) 

She  deemed  bcrvelfa  pearl,  mora  worth 

Tkan  all  die  aoiia  of  men, 
And  might  ha*e  beea — ob  Heaveo  and  eajth! 

What  might  she  nol  Lav*  beea  1 
Bot  ohealad  of  ila  fbo.l,  her  mind 

HHih  nearlj-  faieJ  like  bim, 
The  »elf  adoring  yoolb,  who  pined 

Upon  (he  foniitua'i  bnm. 
/.  H,     KarcintiB. 
Ifn.    Rupert  Uajr. 
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Mm*  D.     Ob,  geotlemeD,  how  canjronl 

She  trasted  all  bw  mach  to  Hmtcd. 

Nor  deemed  ebe'd  augbc  (□  do — 
But  Datura  who  had  promiiegiven 

Would  giTo  verformauce  too. 
Aaif  ODr  mtiiJ*  grew  rife  and  rich, 

Bvenlike  (be  UDweeting  grain, 
Pour'd  frum  the  Bummer  cloni^.  to  wbicb 

Comet  eke  tbe  laller  nun. 
Mis$  D-     la  not  that  ndtnirable  ? 
Mary  H.     Ii  ia  very  good,  certainlj. 
G.— 

Her  sunl,  ibat  miifht  baT»  riaen  to  aeek 

Tbe  fanoiB  Minerva  ti<ed, 
LuU'd  bj  the  prniaee  of  aclique, 

Deludfd.icDck'd,  atnused— 
Idle,  with  unci eveluped  powen 

Aud  uuBXpauded  winga, 
Flung  alltu  wHHti:  those  preciua*  hours, 

AdJ  missed  ihose  holy  springs. 
She  soaght  her  Phixaix  mats  in  vain, 

And  DOW  (bat  chase  is  over, 
I  thiak  she  haply  might  be  faiu 

To  lake  »  miirwl  lover. 
t  will  nut  have  her  now — I'll  Irj 

My  skill  some  fair  to  reach, 

'    -    ■  when  I 


That's  youDE  enough  (u  learn  « 
Ainoiri  enough  to  teach. 


All.     Exoplleut '. — *ory  good  ! — admiT^ly  delivered !    {6.  bowing.) 
Mrs.  C.     Well,  ladies  and  geotlemeD,  we'll  retire  dow  to  the  aext  room  sod 
take  aenpoftea,  after  which  we  will  put  those  Roe  tooes  in  further  requisitioD. 
{Taket  Hn'tarm  and  thTtadsthtvay.andaUJoUoui.'i 

ScBRX  III. — 7%e  tame.    (Re-enter  Haktinbton,  and  won  after  Mihitta.) 

ITn.     Did  you  speak  to  her.  Miss  Mioetta? 
Min.    Ves,  she'll  be  h«re  directly.     {Exit. 

(H'n.  walki  up  aiut  doien  looking  anxioiuly  at  the  door.) 

{Enter  Charlotte.) 

Ifn.     {Uildng  her  kand.)     Deo):  Charlotte — did  you  get  our  nates  this  aft«r- 

C     Yes. 

Ifn.     Well,  nod  wfant  have  you  resolved  on  ? 

C  Oh,  Hartington,  I  hardly  dare  speak  the  words.  We  have  resolved  to 
do  all  you  ask.    i 

Itn.  Bravely  resolved  !  Now,  we  must  not  talk  long  here — all  the  arrange- 
menta  are  madei     Minetta  will  tell  you,  and  she  goes  with  us. 

C.     She  fiues  with  ua  1  ■ 

ITn  Yes— it  is  the  oddest  thiog  in  the  world.  She  and  you,  with  Jacob. 
She  will  explain.  You  must  hasten  back  before  your  absence  and  mine  are 
much  obeerved.     I'll  go  round  and  come  in  by  a  difTerent  door. 

[£ii(  Charlotte.     Exit  ffn. 
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UcKRB  IV. — Olchlt'i  room.    GLnMLT  in  mannng  gown  and  tltppert.    (Enttr 
Babbow.) 

O.     Ah,  Barbow !  bow  are  you  this  mamtDg  T 

B.     Very  well ;  how  goes  it  with  you,  aftor  your  ditaipation  T 

O.     Vory  ditBipatad,  indeed.     You  roeaD  the  readiag  party  T 

B.     Yea. 

O.  We  Bsaembled  between  eight  and  nine,  had  tea  and  aoft  waffltts,  and  I 
Nad  myself  hollow  with  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  and  thej  aont  ua  boroe  sap- 
perleas  at  elereo. 

B.  Lenteo  entertain  meat.  Bat  perhaps  you  got  some  indsmaity  otber- 
wiae.    Were  the  Indiea  very  kind  to  you  7 

O.  Some  of  tbein  were.  1  thought  the  Hollybushas  were  rather  silent  and 
distant.     Hartingtou  difea  out  like  me,  and  I  auppose  they  catch  feelings  from 

B.    How  did  Miss  Dnbarre  treat  yea ! 

O.  Oh,  she  was  ail  smiles  and  compliments.  I  DBver  liked  her  so  well. 
I  recited  anmetbing  of  my  own,  and  she  admired  it,  to  my  full  satisfac^n. 

B.     Smiled  upon  you,  too  T 

O,     Yes,  she  was  ss  ^ny  and  pleasant  as  po»slble. 

B.  Ah,  ah  I  Well,  {rising  ana  walking  vp  and  down,  and  examining  Gtunti/ 
lukt  iptaks,)  well,  there  in  a  good  deal  about  you  to  smile  upon.  And  if  Miss 
Dubarre  chooses  to  du  ao,  there  is  every  reaaou  in  the  world  why  you  should 
reciprocHte. 

G.  So  I  should  think.  Don't  you  want  me  to  try  another  experiment  .'— 
write  another  letter  this  morning,  eh  7 

B.     No.  1  don't 

Q,  And  befoi'e  the  ink  is  dry,  have  Vansitt&rt  perbapi  drop  in  and  tell  oa 
be  is  enftngad  to  Miss  "Nnncy  Dubari'e,  eh  T 

B.  No,  DO,  I  tell  you.  Allow  roe  to  pursue  the  train  of  my  own  reflectioos. 
Your  faie  is  in  my  hands. 

O.     Is  it  BO? 

B.    Yes,  and  Miss  Nancy  Dubarre'a. 

G.     (ironicfdly.)     Powerful  magicina ! 

B.  Yes,  powerful  mngicinn.  "  For  aur.h  there  be,  but  nntwliefis  blind," — 
{taking  a  paptrfrom  kit  jioclcet.)  Here  ia  a  talisman  which  shall  exercise  an 
influence  upon  both  uf  you  all  your  livea.  And  before  1  quit  you,  yoa  will  ap- 
preciate its  powers  as  1  do. 

G.     You  are  a  man  of  strange  words.     Have  yon  bad  your  breakfast  ? 

B.     Yea. 

G,     Ambrosia,  I  suppose. 

B.     No,  annaages.     But  to  resume.     This  talisman — 

O.  [snatching  at  it  but  missing  )  Damn  your  talisman  I  Come,  come,  Bar- 
bow,  you  M*i  contriving  to  get  me  into  some  new  fully.  Out  with  it,  speak 
pluiu  and  1  will  nnswer  you.' 

B.     Glumly,  are  you  tired  of  this  magnaine  ! 

O.     You  know  very  well  I  am. 

jB.     You  would  assuredly  throw  it  up  if  yon  were  otherwise  provided  for. 

G.     Most  assuredly. 

B.  Vei-y  well,  1  want  it.  Now.  draw  me  np  an  assignment,  and  I  will  be- 
stow on  you,  by  unfolding  this  paper,  the  hand  and  fortune  of  Miss  Nancy 
Dubarre,  , 

O.     Bah  I     Haven't  you  done  willi  that  nonsense  yet  T 

B.  Yos,  and  I  will  begin  with  the  sense.  You  are  engaged  to  be  married 
to  Misa  Dubarre. 

a.     I  nm  not. 

B.  You  are,  and  do  not  know  it.  You  have  proposed,  and  she  baa  con- 
■enled.  bi  t  the  matter  hanas  there,  ao  unsolved  mystery,  till  I  speak.  Do  yon 
know  this  letter^— {HantS  him  At  jH^per.) 
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Q,  It  is  a  copy  of  my  aofortQOBte  compositioD  of  yeaterdaj,  apparantily.^ 
Did  you  make  it  out  from  memory ! 

B,    No,  I  copied  it,  with  the  oripnal  nader  my  eyo. 

G.     I  saw  you  put  the  origioal  in  the  fire  Imfore  yon  left  me. 

B.  YoQ  saw  me  burn  the  eavelope-  But  the  letter  I  kept,  and  I  sent  It  t« 
Miu  Dubarre  ;  your  owd  hand- writing,  signed  with  your  dbidb.  Now  read  it, 
and  you  will  perceive  that  the  thlug  is  growing  aerious. 

Q.     (raing,  and  aching  hU  arm.)     Barl>ow,  ia  tbia  thing  true  t 

B.     Ab  true  ee  fate. 

O.  YoQ  aeot  her  that  letter !  But  did  she  receive  it  I  Are  you  »tm  abe 
recuved  itT 

B.    I  took  good  care  of  that.    I  had  it  put  into  her  own  banda.    Now  read 

O.    (titfytg  down — agitated.]    Rend  it  to  me. 

B.  "Dear  lady — It  is  not  without  a  conaciousneea  of  extreme  preanmptioa, 
that  I  TEDture  to  oiler  to  ooe,  placed  as  you  are,  the  homage  of  another  adorer. 
I  have  hoped,  iodeed.  aud  feared  by  tama.  thatthrough  the  cold  forma  of  aociety, 

four  quick  eye  may  have  divined  the  deep  feelioga  those  forma  restraitied  ;  bat 
cannot  leave  thia  any  longer  in  doubt.  I  am  urged  by  an  impulae  too  atmng  for 
forma,  to  send  you  thia  briefdoclaration.thot  I  may  know  positively  thft  you  know 
that  my  life  is  iu  your  haoda,  aud  may  God  iu  vouramileBorfrowna,  when  we  next 
meet,  the  anequivocei  oracle  of  my  deatiuy.  Your'a  devotedly,  Robert  A.  Glumly." 

O.     ••  Placed  as  you  are."     1  wonder  what  ahe  thought  I  meant  by  that. 

B.     I  don't  very  well  know  what  it  meant  when  yon  wrote  it. 

Q.  I  alluded' to  Mias  Hollybosh's  high  poaitlon  in  aociety.  But  that  don't 
apply  so  well  to  Miss  Duberre ;  and  beaidea,  the  aOair  with  Milbury  is  bwii — she 
may  thiok  that  I  meant  that. 

B.  The  devil ! — do.  She  would  interpret  oil  for  the  belt.  Yoa  see  ahe 
did,  indeed,  by  her  conduct 

O.     Yea,  the  unequivocal  oracle  was  favornble  enough. 

B.     I  would  have  paid  well  to  see  the  scene.     You  calm,  collected,  nneoa- 
scions,  reciting  and  rending,  and  taking  her  compliments,  and  fifty  others,  with 
equal  indiffereuce.     She  all  in  a  flutter,  full  of  significant  amiling  and  noda,  and    ' 
becks  all  lost,  or  only  to  thaw  out  upon   your  unapprehensive   brain,  after  ten 
hours  time,  in  the  genial  warmth  of  my  presence — 

O.     (not  aUending  to  him.)     It  is  a  vary  strange  poaition. 

B.  Yes,  to  have  the  ice  all  broken  for  you,  and  the  chill  takeo  off  the  water. 
No  feara  of  a  cold  reception  now. 

O.     No  possibility  of  getting  into  hot  water,  think  you  T 

B.     Bab  !  not  the  least-     (let  your  breakfast,  mao— |iut  your  coat  on — and 
go  and  make  aaaarauce  sure ;  after  that  we'll  talk  about  the  magazine. 
Gt)  where  glory  waiu  thc«, 
Bui  vbou  nicoeu  elate*  ihee, 
Oh,  then,  ramember  ma !  [ElxmM. 

ScEKE  V. — Hat's  room.     Hat  alone.    Enter  HAKTinoTon. 

Hay.    Oh  !  I've  been  expecting  yon  are  home. 

Ifn.  All'a  right!  carriage  engaged',  ciinrch  and  clergyman  bespoken ;  we 
ahatl  be  fairly  wedded  this  evening. 

Hay.     I'ni  glad  to  hear  it. 

H'n.  The  giria  are  to  stroll  into  Thompson  and  Weller's  at  four  o'clo^. 
We  shall  be  waiting  there,  with  two  co^sches  ready  in  Washington  Place  ;  ws 
•hall  pass  out,  merely  bowing  to  them,  and  get  into  one ;  and  they  will  follow, 
and  take  the  other. 

Hay.     By  themselveaT 

H'n.     No ;  MinettB  Cantpioii  goes  yr'itb  them. 

Hay.     Muietta  Campion! 

H'n.     Yes ;  and  Jacob  Hollybusfa  with  as.     They  Br«  to  Iw  HMfriad  alio. 
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Hay.  What  an  astooiebiiig  amagemeDt!  Wh&t  noed  bsTs  Jacob  Hnllf- 
bnafa  and  Minetia  Cmnpion  to  elope  T 

H'n.     Oaty  the  frolic,  I  suppose ;  or  to  matrotiize  Charlotte  and  Maiy. 

Hay.     It's  very  kind.     Whone  whim  iaitl     Minetta'sl 

H'n.  Yes ;  when  aba  heard  of  Mr.  HollybuBh'a  proceedings,  sbe  broke  out 
fioleolly  apon  Jacob,  and  wanted  him  to  interfere.  Ha  woKld'ot;  and  ahe 
Towed  that  \be  hoar  of  our  marriagn  should  be  that  of  hera. 

Hay,     And  he  agreed  to  chat? 

^n.  Yea ;  he  did  not  care.  He  is  perfectly  inditFeraat  about  eucb  mattera. 
If  the  thing  he  does  is  right  he  neither  carea  what  tbe  form  ia,  nor  what 
anybody  aays  or  thinks.    He  foee  for  the  subalantinU. 

Hay.  Yankee  all  over.  Bat  I  should  bsTe  thought  he  would  have  tri*d  to 
molli^  Robert. 

H'n.  No ;  he  baa  explained  himself  about  that.  Many  years  ago  he  gave 
R«t«rt  Boiue  advice  in  an  important  matter ;  and  one  where  a  lady  was  con- 
cerned. He  gave  ioformation,  too,  that  showed  bis  advice  was  vonnd,  and 
Robert  took  it ;  but  Jacob  says  da  never  forgave  him. 

Hay.     Never  I 

Jfn.  No ;  there  was  a  perceptible  coolness  for  some  years ;  and  Jacob  says 
be  knows  the  traces  of  the  feeliog  exist  in  the  old  man's  mind  yet. 

Hay.    That  seepia  like  insanity. 

H'n.  Probably  Jacob's  discoveries  ware  mortifyiog  to  his  pride.  ProbaMj 
he  was  going  to  commit  some  egregious  folly. 

Hay.  He  has  a  vary  strange  temper — ao  coarteoua,  ao  mild,  io  general,  and 
then  aneb  deviliab  caprices. 

H'n.  Jacob  says  now,  he  will  not  meddle  in  this  affair  of  our*,  for  good  nor 
evil.  He  ia  to  see  ua  elope ;  go  with  us,  and  be  married  himself  at  tfae  aaine 
time ;  but  he  shuts  bia  eyes  at  our  doings,  or,  at  least,  what  suits  us  as  well,  be 
abuts  his  month. 

Hay.  Very  well.  It's  odd  ;  but  I  don't  think  it's  disagreeable.  By  tfae 
way,  I  mnat  go  down  and  engage  a  parlour,  and  our  rooms  at  the  Astor. 

iTn.    I'll  go  along.  [Exeunt. 


MitfJ}.     Mr.  Olamly,  eh!     Show  the  geotlemaD  up. 

Strvl.     Yes,  madam.     {Exit ;  after  a  moiunt  enter  Glwrdy.)' 

Q.  Good  morning,  Miss  Dnbarre.  I  hope  I  am  not  deranging  yoar  mom- 
iog  occopationa. 

Miu  D.     (etBharratHd.)     No  sir;  not  particularly,  air. 

O.     Miss  Dubarre,  I  took  a  liberty  yesterday — I  took  a  etep— (Hisntole*.) 

ll£mD.    Sir! 

Q.  I  took  a  step  yBsterday,  with  much  sppreheoaion  of  the  result ;  a  step 
which  I  feared  my  footing  here  would  not  juatify — 

MiuD.    Ob,  sir! 

G.  But  the  rarity  of  opportDuities  like  the  present — the  impos*ibili^  of 
preventiDg  intermptioDS. 

Miu  D.     Ob !  no  more  apologies — 

O.  The  written  thought  coots.  Miss  Dubarre.  I  bad  a  brain  of  fire  yester- 
day when  I  penned  those  lines.  I  could  have  spoken  movingly ;  but  1  wrote^ 
I  know  not  bow.    Sny  yon  have  fo»iven  me. 

Mi**  D.     There  was  nothing  to  forgive. 

Q.  There  is  everything  to  hope  then,  {gazing  her  hand.)  Your  smiles  laat 
ni^t,  and  your  kind  words  this  morning,  have  made  me  the  happiest  of  men. 

Mils  D.  Indeed,  Mr.  Olumly,  {ditengaging  her  hand,)  indeed  you  are 
wrong  to  renund  me  of  that.  I  certainly  did  smile  last  night,  but  you — yon  did 
not  aeetn  to  understand  me- 

O.    Deareet  lBdy<  how  can  yoa  atait  ancb  an  idea  T    Amid  all  that  goasip^    . 
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Aod  recitatioD,  Eind  rsading.  where  half  the  tiirw  all  ejes  wer«  on  me  u  a  per- 
former, could  I  prsaumB  to  show  rdj  tbniikfulaesa  for  your  k'mdDeM  there  1 
It  irould  hsTe  aeeined  like  an  attenipt  to  publreh  it. 

Miu  D.  Bat  I  g*ew  tired  of  being  kind  to  no  pvrpMB  ;  and  the  latter  part 
of  the  evening  I  wm  croH — jou  might  at  least  have  discovered  that. 

Q.  Dear  lady,  so  I  did  ;  but  1  thouglit  your  altered  demeaoor  was  a  hint  to 
ma  to  keep  uly  distanue.  I  took  your  RrsI  smilei  fur  amiles  of  promige ;  and 
then  yoar  frowns  seemed  to  say,  keep  dark. 

Mitt  D.  You  have  your  answers  ready.  It  is  impossible  to  qaarrel  with 
you.     (Qivet  him  her  hand.)     A.re  you  siacere  and  constant. 

Q.  Sincere  I  am,  aad  constaot  1  will  be.  M;  constancy  in  love  to  hitherto 
untried. 

3Gm  D.     Oh,  that  is  iiupoasiblD! 

Q.  No ;  I  have  a  calm  spirit,  that  can  bide  ila  time ;  but  a  strong  ona,  that 
can  use  the  time  when  it  comes.    Why  should  that  be  impoaaible  ? 

AfiM  D.  But  you  have  wandered  through  the  world  so  much — through  to 
many  societies — all  (uU  of  beauty  and  attraction, 

H.  True,  lady ;  but  ilwars  with  a  model  in  my  heart  of  something  I  aengfat, 
and  did  not  Gad.  I  have  fouad  it  now.  I>o  you  tbiuk  I  would  offer  you  a 
rejected  band — a  soiled  and  cast-off  heart. 

Milt  D.  It  might  have  been  cast  off,  and  yet  not  Boiled.  The  heart  makei 
mistakea  sometimes,  and  corrects  them,  and  is  itself  again. 

O.  {Ande.)  Oh,  Milbury,  what  a  devil  of  a  blunder!  (.Toher.)  True, 
Miss  Dubarre,  the  heart  may  be  misled,  aud  right  itself,  and  be  the  purer. 
Bat  man's  heart  is  the  leader;  he  should  go  always  right;  and  when  he  Gxea, 
fix  forever. 

JdutD  I  hear  my  slater's  voice — leave  roe  now,  Mr.  OInml;.  1  shall  go 
over  to  Minetta's  bye-and  bye.     Adieu, 

G.     Adieu.    (Kutet  htr  hand,  and  exit.) 

Scene  VII. —  Jite  ttreet  before  Mas.   Ddbabrk's  houie.     Baebow  waiting. 
Enter  Qt.viti,T  Jrom  the  htmte. 

B.    (.Ccmxijig  to  tneet  him.)  At  last.    Well,  ia  all  settled  1 

O.     All  is  settled,  I  think,  definitively. 

B.     Did  yon  get  od  smoothly  T 

O.  Tolerably  ;  but  i  had  not  h|d  lime  to  study  my  ground ;  and  I  got  into 
one  or  two  hobbles. 

B.    And  out  again  1 

G.  Yes;  thanks  to  uonsenae,  which  I  talked  abundantly.  I  wonder  where 
it  all  comes  from. 

B.     I  dou't  know.    But  I  know  where  a  good  deal  of  it  goes. 

O.    Where! 

B.  Into  the  magazine.  And  I  have  been  waiting  here  to  talk  to  you  about 
that. 

O.  By  heaven,  Barbow,  yon  are  iutolerabla.  Are  you  beginning  already  to 
dun  me  for  the  assignment ! 

B-     I  am  entitled  to  it  now. 

G.  Not  at  all.  I  will  give  it  you  when  I  have  made  sure  of  something  else. 
But  I  can't  throw  ewsy  my  crulch,  because  I  have  bespoken  a  carriage. 

B.     Well,  then,  when  your  carriage  comes  home  I 

O.     Yes,  then  I  will  redeem  my  promise. 

B.     See  that  yon  do.     I  might  make  yon  do  il  sooner,  but  I  forbear. 

O.     Make  me  do  it  sooner  f 

B,    Certainly  ;  here  is  my  talisman,    {Sfunoa  the  copy  of  the  Utter.) 

O.     Ah,  that  is  yonr  talismaD.    And  you  have  thus  a  certain  power  over 

B.    Precisely. 

Q.    And  yon  can  make  me  do  tUngs,  eh  I 
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B.    Perbkp*  to. 

O.  And  hBTing  mad*  pnMf  at  jour  power  1^  nuking  me  do  mm  thh^  m 
procau  of  time  tod  may  perhaps  sik  for  another  T 

B.     No,  that  I  eball  noc. 

6.  And  joa  will  bold  your  taliiinaii  orer  mj  bead  aD  tha  raat  ofnj  diy^— 
barraMiDg,  threatening,  tyrannizing? — 

B.     No.  DO,  DO. 

O.    Levying  blach-inailT — 

B.     No,  DO,  in  tbederiri  name. 

O.  Ye«,  Mr.  Barbow,  yes,  in  the  devil's  name.  Bat  I  wou't  stand  it,  and 
well  B«tll«  this  thing  now.     GWe  me  that  paper. 

B.    Excoie  me. 

O.  Qive  it  to  me,  or  by  heaven.  befoTe  this  atm  lets,  T\{  pnt  the  magauiM 
beyond  yonr  power  aod  ntine.  Give  it  to  me.  {Hattalea,  Iheit  gioa  it  «p. 
O.  Uan  it  to  hitt.)     Bah,  if  yon  make  in^h  a  point  of  it. 

B.  So  rar,  «o  good.  But  yon  coutd  writa  ont  anodwr  from  ^amaorj, 
eould'ot  yon  T 

O.    I  suppose  I  could. 

B.  Do  it  if  yon  data.  Oo  to  Hiss  Dnbarre,  tell  her  the  whole  story  abont 
that  letter — sbe  won't  believe  it  all,  but  yon  will  make  me  some  trouble — yoa 
will  make  rather  more  for  yourself.  Be  calm,  Mr.  Ulumly — diere  ia  do  need 
of  all  this  beat. 

G.  Catm,  sir — damnation  .'  If  jou  utter  a  word  to  me,  or  give  mo  a  hint  about 
that  coDBignmeDt  before  I'm  ready  to  give  it  to  you — before  I  voluDteer  to  offer 
it — I  awear  to  you,  you  eevor  shall  have  it  at  all.  And  if  you  threaten  me 
again,  I'll  break  all  your  bonea  into  dice. 

B.     Very  well,  sir. 

O.  I  believe  I  naderstand  snch  matlen.  I  have  not  edited  a  two-penny 
paper  for  nothing.  I  know  the  ways  of  the  town,  and  espeiually  how  to  itava 
off  black-mail.    {Shaku  Ait  tlick  at  B,  and  exit.) 

B.    It  aeoDM  be  does.    (Exit.) 

ScEHB  VIII. — Mas.  Cahpioii 's  houMe.    Miifetta  and  Uisa  Dobabbe. 

JHinelta.     Bat.  dear  Naney,  is  not  all  this  very  sadden  1 

Miti  T).  Sudden,  dear — oh,  not  at  all.  I  was  very  macb  taken  with  Mr. 
Glumly  the  first  lime  I  ever  saw  him,  aud  I  do  believe  I  made  an  impression  at 
thesan>e  time  on  him. 

Minetla.     That's  happy. 

Miit.  D.  Yo8,  ha  always  showed  a  preference  for  roe  when  he  had  an  of- 
portuoity.  His  approRchea  were  so  quiet,  and  ao  gradual ;  he  ia  a  peraon  of 
great  delicacy  of  eentiment. 

Minetta.     No  doubt  of  it.     Did  you  expect  a  declaration  when  it  came  T 

MtM  D.  Not  at  that  moment.  But  yon  know,  dear  Minetta,  whenwebafe 
a  prisoner,  we  can  always  see  (iretty  nearly  what  he  is  thinking  about;  be  ean't 
take  as  much  by  surprise. 

AtintUa.     No — they  have  very  transparent  beads,  these  lovera. 

Mist  D.  kaA  when  the  crisis  appriMches — when  we've  played  off  all  our 
coy  airs,  and  got  quite  ready  to  surrender,  then  we  make  them  believe  the  very 
contrary. 

Minetta.     When  we  work  them  up  into  heroics. 

Miu  D.  Yes,  or  trngics,  or  romantics,  just  any  shape  of  passionate  demon* 
atratioD  we  prefer.  Then  comes  the  declaration  which  they  think  Aey  make, 
poor  felk>WB.     Why.  it  ia  nothing  bat  a  tune  we  play  npon  them. 

JlftneUo.     Did  yon  manage  Mr.  Glumly  so  I 

Mitt  D.  Certainly.  I  put  reason,  passion,  hope,  fear  and  jeriouaj  by  tnnis 
into  bis  behavior,  just  aa  aysteraatically  as  a  cook  would  pat  salt  and  pep^ 
into  soap.     Did  yon  not  do  so  with  Mr.  Hollybasb  1 

ICnetta.    Of  course  I  did ;  aod  I  •(need  the  sonp  pratQr  fraatf  nmMinMa. 
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AftM  D'  Bleu  the  meo.  thej  know  but  rery  little  who  giTes  them  their 
idens.     I  meaD  to  keep  thn  spice-box  after  marriBge.  Minetta. 

Minella.  So  do  I.  We  are  to  be  endowed  with  their  wothllf  goods,  jtm 
know,  bat  not  with  tfaeir  heavy  wita. 

Miu  D.     Heaven  furbiJ ) 

MineUa.  But  now,  dear,  I  have  aomething  ver;  particular  to  tell  70a.  I  am 
to  t>e  married  this  evening. 

MtitD.     Thia  evening! 

MineUa.     Yea,  this  very  evening.     And  ao  muat  yon. 

Mia*  D.     Impoaaible  !  Oh,  MitiRtta — 

Minella.  Vea,  yon  moat.  Here'a  company  comiog— come  op  to  my  roam, 
and  rtl  tell  yoa.    There'a  a  party  of  oa— 

{EtOer  JoHir.) 

John.    Mr.  OInmly. 

Miaetta.     Show  him  np.    There'a  a  party  of  oa  going  to  ekipe. 

Miu  J).    Elope ! 

MiTuOa.  Yea,  yea — but  I  rant  tell  you  now.  (Enter  Olianli/.)  Mr. 
Qlnmly,  excnae  ua  a  few  momeDts.  I'll  aend  word  to  mammR  yoa  are  here. 
I've  ■nmotfaing  to  say  to  Nancy,  and  all  for  your  interest,  I  nBSure  you. 

[  a.  btnci.     Erit  M.  and  Miu.  D. 
(O.  malkt  up  and  down.     AJUt  a  few  fnomenli.  Enter  Mrs.  C.) 

Mr*.  C,  Good  morning,  Mr.  QIamly.  Much  obliged  to  you  for  oar  pleaaaqt 
entertainment  last  efeoing.     I  hope  yon  did  not  over-exert  your  voice. 

O.  No,  madam,  thanli  yoD ;  but  if  I  had,  I  received  a  tribnts  of  sweet  voices 
(hat  would  have  reatored  it. 

ilfr*.  C.     Very  pretty.     Have  yon  been  down  Broadway,  to-day  7 

O.     Yea,  aa  far  aa  the  New- York  Club. 

Afr».  C.     Ah,  you  go  to  the  Young  Men'a  CInb.     What  did  you  find  there. 

O-  Oh,  some  boys — regular  New- York  boys.  Their  hats  and  coats  wer« 
moat  of  tbem  nnsxceptionable. 

Mr*.  C.     Why,  you  did  not  converse  with  hats  and  coats,  did  you  1 

O.  Not  directly.  But  the  hnta  and  coats  did  fiarnish  moat  of  the  conversa- 
tioo,     Horses,  to  be  tnre,  and  billiards. 

Mr*.  C.     And  a  little  about  paities  and  balls. 

6.  Yea,  and  about  yonne  girli,  and  their  respective  attractions  and  fbrtones. 
I  wish  the  young  cirls  would  hear — 

Mr*   C.     Mr.  Glumly.ahoM  we  never  have  any  intellectual  meniiiouraocie^T 

O.     Yea,  madam,  when  New- York  ie  as  large  as  Paria. 

Mt*.  C.     Not  till  then  ! 

O.  Ob,  that's  not  an  very  long.  But  the  intelloctaal  and  educated  man  is 
a  rare  combinatjon.     You  only  fi^t  one  out  of  a  great  many  thousanda. 

Mr*.  C.     So  I  have  diacovsreil. 

0.  Well,  but  we  shall  get  enough  bye-and-bye  to  form  a  circle,  notwith- 
atanding;  and  when  we  do,  (hat  circle  will  exercise  a  mighty  influence. 

Mrt.  C.    WiilltdispleaBcthoseyoungmenyouspokeof,  or  improve  their  talk  T 

Q.  Yes ;  knowledge,  education,  tRste  and  refinement  even,  are  penetrating 
the  whole  mass  of  our  poiiulatiou.  Set  up  a  good  nucleus,  and  young  men  will 
come  forth  from  eveiy  clnxe  of  onr  society,  and  take  their  places  with  the  b«sL 

JUrs.  C.     Will  the  lediea  consent  to  that  ? 

6.  Yes;  they  will  appreciate  strong  understandings  and  trained  mluda,  and 
they  will  be  the  Grat  to  prefer  tfaem  to  a  pack  of  idle  blackheads,  whose  educa- 
tions have  been  done  by  contract,  by  bahionable  school -masters. 

Jlfr».  C    Well,  it  may  be  so. 
(is;n(cr  HiHETTA  and  Miss  D.     MUi  D.  6oir>  Ut  O.  and  exit.     MvuOa 
detain*  him. 

MineUa.  Mr.  Glumly,  Miss  Dubarre  desires  you  to  remnin  here  a  mo- 
ment. Mamma,  I'm  goiog  out  shopping,  end  I  will  take  Mr.  Glumly  along,  with 
your  permission.     I  have  something  special  to  arrange  with  him. 

Jfrs.  C.    Very  wall,  dear.  [ExU  O.  and  Minetia.    Seme  dote*. 
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IPHIGENEIA    IN    TAURIS. 

A  DEA.HA  OF  QOETHB. 

ACT  HI. 
IFHIOSKEU  >»  OBEaTBS. 

I^g.  {imlimiing  tint. )    Uahapjty  num.  I  onlf  Ioom  tby  bosda 
In  lign  of  harder  fiite :  the  {rasdom  granted 
Here  in  the  holj  grove  to  bodi  of  jon, 
Ii,  like  the  lut  bright  gleam  of  animation 
Upon  the  liok  man'*  ^e,  death'a  harbinger. 
I  darv  not  jbi  ackaowlodge  to  myielf 
That  yon  are  toat;  for  lioir  oonld  I  uplift 
A  mnrderoaa  hand  'gainat  your  daToled  tirett 
And  no  one  dam  prcaame,  wfail«  I  am  prieateia. 
To  touch  yoar  eoDMCtWed  beoda.     Bat,  ah  ! 
Sbotild  I  refoae  obedienoe  to  ths  king, 
In  anger  he  will  chooae  among  mj  train 
Some  other  rirgin  to  discharge  ths  office, 
And  I  ahall  hare  bnt  wiahsi  to  beatoor. 
Hoch-valned  conntryman .'    TLe  vary  alsTe 
Who  bat  approatJi'd  oar  pitrial  hoiuebold  goda^ 
la  rich!;  weloorae  in  a  foreign  Und — 
How  can  I  poor  enough  of  Joy  and  bleaaiag 
On  ;on,  who  bear  the  image  of  the  heroM 
Whom  from  my  infancy  I've  leam'd  to  honor. 
And  in  my  inmott  heart  ligbt  np  anew 
The  faded  flattering  pictnrea  of  my  yoath. 

Ortit.    Doat  thon  from  prndant  choice  oonoeal  thy  sutto 
And  thy  deacent,  or  may  I  bopa  to  know 
Whoae  baaTsnly  goodnua  warblea  comfort  to  ma  T 

^1^.    Yea,  thon  tbalt  knon  me ;  bnt  inform  me  bal 
(For  from  thy  brother  I  have  learned  bat  half) 
Of  those,  who  coming  back  Erotn  fallen  Troy 
Fonnd  on  (be  thrmbold  of  a  long-wiah'd  bone 
An  anexpectad.  hard,  and  cruel  dootn. 
Tbo'  t  waa  early  baniab'd  to  thiaahore. 
I  recollaat  Hie  ahy  and  haaty  glance, 
I  oast  wiih  wonder  on  the  train  of  beroea. 
Twaa  >■  Olympna  from  iM  top  ha^  pour'd 
The  awful  ihadowa  of  the  illaatmHU  dead 
To  atalk  in  terror  to  the  walU  of  Troy : 
Anil  Agamumnon  waa  of  all  the  greatest. 
Tell  me — he  fell,  the  day  he  hw  lii«  borne. 
By  Clytemneatra  and  £gi>lhu*  >laiu1 

Oritf.    He  did.  .-.  . 
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Iphig.    Ah,  Md  MjcflDe !    On  tliir  Hto 
TtiB  toua  of  Tutala*,  with  l>Ttah  bvid, 
Araslovring  oam  on  cane:  like  bsDeful-woedi 
Thsj  team  with  srer  mDUiplying  orimei, 
Aod  to  iheir  childrea's  obilcirea  stili  trenmit 
Marder  aa  murdsr  Tor  inbflritaoee. 
DiwloH  the  re«t  tbj  brother  left  aat«ld, 
When  hotTor'i  glooom  tupended  raj  altnitiaD— ' 
How  wai  the  ramnuit  of  thi*  migbtf  noe, 
Herwtfter  the  aveager  of  hi>  father. 
The  lift  bom  child,  the  odIjicd,  Oreitw, 
PraMTTsd  rrom  ilaDghter  on  that  dajr  of  blood  f 
The  net  of  black  Avsmiu  ronad  hii  bead 
Hu  •  like  fortana  dnwn,  or  aparsd  in  tatmj  1 
8a7,  WBi  be  aa* sd  t     Livea  be  t  and  live*  Bleotn  t 

OreA     They  lire. 

Ifiiig-    Tbej  lire  1     Lend  me,  thoo  golden  ana, 
Thj  fairaat  beama  to  laj  in  gratitude 
Bafbra  JoYe'a  tbrone !  for  I  am  poor  and  mnte — 

Ortit.    If  the  heir'd  tie*  of  hoapitality 
Or  nearer  bonda  cooaact  thee  with  thi*  bonae, 
Ai  by  thj  joy  woald  ■earn,  O  curb  thy  heeit : 
For  to  re-plonge  into  a  aea  of  hhtow 
I*  to  be  happy  doubly  horrible. 
Tbon  oidy  knowet  of  Agsmenuion'*  death 
I  find— 

Iphig.    And  i*  not  Ifaii  enoagh  to  knowl 

Omt.     Thou  yet  haat  beard  but  half  Ibe  horrid  tale. 

fykig.     What  more!— Ore*le*  and  Eleotra  Uve  1— 

Oreit.     Hut  thoa  no  (emn  for  Clytemneitra'*  fate  T 

fyhig.    My  feara  or  hope*  are  impotent  to  nve  her. 
Orttt,      She  u  departed  from  the  land  of  hope. 
fyhig.     Did  her  repenting  hand  in  expiation 
Shed  her  own  blood  t 

OriU.    Notao;  yet  her  own  blood 
CoBiign'd  her  to  the  ahadea. 

fyltig.    One  clearer  aoawar. 
Oncerteinty  with  many-folded  wing 
Hide*  in  ill-boding  gloom  my  anxioni  head. 

Oriti.     And  have  the  gedi  reaerv'd  me  to  r^ata 
A  deed,  wbidi  gladly  in  the  nlent  realm* 
Ofnight  and  hell  I  wonld  foreTer  hide— 
Thy  gentle  tongne  agnioat  ray  will  compel*  it. 
Expect  and  hare  B  tale  to  ahodder  at. 
The  day  that  royal  Agamomnon  fell, 
Electn'a  prudent  band  cooceaTd  ber  brother 
Beneath  the  roof  of  Stropbioi,  a  kinaman. 
He  willingly  received,  and  ednoated 
With  hi*  own  Pyladee,  the  fugitive, 
Andbdth  theyooth*  grew  np  in  tendereat  friandihip. 
Their  boaomi  early  felt  a  burning  wiih 
To'avenge  the  muiarch'i  death:  in  atrange  ittin 
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The7  longtit  Mycene,  «nd  aajmuic'd  themHlre* 
A*  meneugen  of  yoaag  Orealei'  duth. 
And  boren  of  hii  wbe>.     Tboi  Ifaaj  giin'd 
A  glad  odmiUasce  rrom  (he  oradoloiw  qooen. 
OietUm  to  Eleotrs  then  diiclaa'd 
"UQalne  and  porptMe.    She  wilb  ardant  lip 
BekiDdled  aooa  the  emben  of  revengs 
Tlot  in  the  ncred  preaence  of  t  mother 
Had  faded  is  hii  breast ;  io  Nlence  lad  him 
To  where  hii  father  fell,  and  pointed  out 
A  witlMr'd  blood-mark  od  tbe  goll^  Boor 
That  liDger'd  itlU  for  reDgeanoe ;  tbers  doterib'd 
With  tongae  of  fire  each  marlcy  oircamatance 
That  dy'd  the  crime  atiU  doopoi,  wail'd  hec  own 
Hard  atavith  treatment  and  the  haaghtjr  oarriag* 
Of  the  aacceufal  traiton,  ghow'd  tbe  daogera 
That  lowered  orer  A^ameiiiDoa'*  cluldreQ 
From  their  mtfeeling  step-mother  (for  aoch 
To  then  abe  waa  become)  and  to  Orsile* 
OoDRgn'd  the  old  and  oft-iooriiaaon'd  poignard 
So  wont  to  morden  in  tbe  boaae  of  Pslops — 
And  OlytemneatT*  by  her  hd  waa  slaoghlar'd. 

Iplug.     ImmoTtBla,  who  on  BTor-goldea  okada 
Spond  your  dear  days  in  Joy — was  it  for  Ihii 
To  tore  me  from  my  ooantrj,  from  tbe  world — 
For  this  that  ye  approach'd  me  to  yoar  shrioea — 
For  this  intrastad  to  my  patient  hand 
To  brd  the  boly  flame,  taught  my  oalm'd  bodI 
Like  it  to  lift  a  clear  and  eqnsf  look 
Of  plooa  hope  to  your  anrnffied  dwellings — 
That  I  might  later  learn  and  deeper  feel 
The  dire  misfortones  oTa  laco  we  frown  ont 
Talk  to  me  of  the  wraicfaed— of  Oresiea. 

Orta.    Woold  I  oonld  lelt  thee  aim  of  his  death  X 
How  from  his  mother's  gaping  wonndi  arose 
Her  haughty  s^drit.  and  with  aogiy  yell 
Bhriek'd  to  the  daogblers  of  the  anoient  n^lt— 
''Seize  on  this  parricide,  this  «n>  of  guilt, 
And  with  implBeable  revenge  pnrsae  him." 
They  heard  her  voice  :  they  roll'd  their  kiUow  eye*. 
Like  bmish'd  eagles  on-their  destin'd  prey ; 
In  ibMr  dark  dena  tbey  stirr'd :  their  sad  companione 
Donbt  and  Bemorse  from  silent  corners  sude 
With  knitted  hands  to  earth,  from  Aeir  loose  locbi 
Dispernng  pitchy  damps  of  Acheron. 
Now  eeaeelen  ooatemiriation  of  Ae  past 
BoHs  in  black  gyre*  anmod  his  hannted  brow. 
The  fiends  loog-banilh'd  from  ihe  baauteoo*  eertb 
Renew  their  all-deforming  range  witb  him, 
ForatM  his  roringa,  hang  npon  his  atep. 
And  only  stop  to  add  redoubled  horror 
To  the  blMik  honr  the;  onertaka  hii  flight. 
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fyiif.     Cnliippy  tana '.     Thjr  miKsb  roMmbling  fata 
Makn  tbee  more  deeplj  a^mpslhize  nilh  hi*. 

OttMt.    How  cam'it  Ihoa  to  aaapRil  mv  fala  liks  hi*  t 

fyiif.    Thy  younger  brother  hu  intratted  to  ma 
That  tboo  haat  alio  ilaia  tby  aearatt  kiiuniBn. 

Ort»t.    1  cannot  bear  that  thy  pare  apollsH  uql 
Sboald  bo  muled  by  Ikluhood .     Let  tbe  atraiigeT 
Weave  hii  deceitTul  and  enmHiing  vilea 
For  tbaiD  he  feera;  bat  between  qi,  be  tmth. 
I  am  Oreate*:  and  tfai*  guilty  hmd 
la  atonping  to  the  tomb,  ia  wekiog  deadi — 
In  any  form  hia  coning  ahalt  be  weloome. 
Wboe'er  tboo  be,  to  ihee  and  to  my  rHeod 
I  wiah  deliTeisnce,  to  myaelf  deetmction. 
ThoQ  aeemat  to  be  detain'd  againal  thy  irill ; 
CoDtHve  to  fly  with  him,  and  leave  ms  here, 
That  headlong  hnrl'd  Ijrom  llieae  impending  roc^ 
My  gnahing  blood  ma;  l«  the  aea  extend. 
And  roU  wida  ctu-aea  o'er  Ihia  aavage  ahora. 
Go  ye  togetbar  bock  to  lovely  Oreaca, 
There  ma;  newlifeaikdhappierdayaawait^on.    IRMrtiiMQiheveod. 

IfMg.    Fulfilment,  daogbter  of  the  alm^ty  aire, 
At  leagth  tbe  honr  of  tby  deacent  ia  some, 
Attd  tby  vaat  image  atanda  naroU'd  before  me  I 
Hj  Bcfaitig  ligbt  acaive  reachea  to  thy  hands, 
Which,  with  the  treoanrea  of  Olympaa  flll'd 
Shower  wreatha  of  benediction  ! — Aa  a  king 
la  known  by  tbe  profoaion  of  hia  bounty, 
(For  that  to  bim  ii  nothing,  wbicb  to  crowda 
la  riohea)  alao  ye  are  known,  Oelealiala, 
By  long  reaerv'd  and  wiaely  grantad  gifta : 
For  ye  alone  diatingnlah  what  behoove*  na, 
Atid  ovenee  fhtarity'a  wide  realma. 
While  mill*  ooncsal  from  na  the  wondroua  proapeet 
And  dim  the  twinkling  itar-beama  to  oar  gaze. 
Calmly  we  baaroor  reatleaa  childiah  prayer* 
To  baatan  jma  decree*;  but  year  wiae  band* 
OoU  not  the  faeavenl;r  ^rnit,  while  nnmatar'd 
And  woe  ia  him,  who  with  impatient  lip 

Woald  aeize  the  good  in  atore ! — be  awallow*  death.  , 

Let  not  thia  long4waited  joy  (bnako  me,  ^  • ' 

And,  tike  the  viaiona  of  departed  frienda,  .''''° 

Abandon  to  reality  af  woa.  '  .  '    C       *"■' 

IPHIQENKIA  A*D  OBESTES. 
Onaf.  {rtt%mUg.)    If  tboa  be  praying  to  the  goda  above. 
Speak  not  my  name  with  thine  and  Pyladaa', 
My  name  drawa  vengeance  down  on  ila  aaaociatea. 
And  prayera  are  impoteot  to  aoolhe  Ihia  torment. 
fyhig.     My  fate  ia  knit  with  thtoe. 
Ortd.     Not  ao :  alone 
And  multended  woold  I  dnk  to  Hadea. 
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Were  Ihj  owd  Teil  iaivnpt  mrnuad  my  bead 
It  could  no!  hide  me  rrom  the  dragon-ejad, 
The  erer-ff Btehful  roJIbwera]  oC  mj  *lep. 
Hij,  e'en  thy  Tery  pmence,  hesrenly  womait, 
Ma;  lorn  their  looki  ukanoe,  bat  cso't  avert  tfaeni. 
What  ihongb  their  impiona  brazen  tfaread  may  not 
O'entep  the  limit*  of  the  holy  grove, 
I  hear  them  yoader  grianiog  horrid  hinghter, 
Like  wnlfsa  aimml  ifae  tree  apon  nhoae  top 
The  tnTaller  elimb'd  in  tafety.    There  they  lie. 
And  at  Illy  i>amiog  from  the  earth  shall  atart, 
Lift  the  big  olood  of  doat  with  biuy  leet, 
Qive  lo  the  biatiag  wiodi  Ibeir  anaky  locks, 
And  dogiDy  flight  with  oeTcr-eDdiBg  chaae. 
fyltig.    Oraitea,  liaten  to  a  friendly  word. 
Oretl.     No:  keep  it  for  a  friend  of  the  celeetial*. 
fykig.    Tbey  giro  thee  earnest  ofrenTieg  hopes. 
OreU.     I  see  ihe  pale  gleam  of  the  flood  of  death— 
'Tnill  gnide  me  through  this  miit  of  woe  to  hell.  . 
Iphig.     Hast  thou  no  other  sistN  but  Eleotn  t 
Ortn.    iMaew  batone;  yet  the  all  nlieg  baiid 
Of  fats  remoT'd  an  elder,  who  beheld  not 
The  miserable  doam  of  all  her  kindred. 
Cease,  cease  tby  qoestioD*,  do  not  join  the  band 
or  my  tormentresses,  who  blow  away 
With  wicked  joy  the  aahe*  of  oblivion. 
Lest  the  warm  embers  of  remorse  ihoald  fade 
And  cease  to  scorch  my  sool.     Wit)  they  fore*er 
Cast  scalding  sulphur  on  the  glowing  brand 
Which  crime  hasgivea  to  the  son*  of  Pelop* 
For  ■  perpetoal  heirdom^-ever  sear 
Hy  soul  with  coals  of  hell. 

Iphig.    Be 't  mine  to  fling 
Some  fragrant  inoense  on  the  flame.     AHow 
Affection's  gentle  brealh  lo  oool  tby  boaom. 
Orestes,  my  belor'd ,  wilt  tboa  not  hear  me  1 
Has  Ihe  teriiSe  band  of  tby  pnnoers 
Drain'd  all  the  blood  of  natnre  from  (he  veins. 
And  have  their  Oorgon-eyebalLs  petrified 
Thy  feeling  heart  t — O,  if  a  mother's  curse 
CaS  thee  with  hollow  ncceat  (o  the  shades, 
May  not  the  jjarer  blening  of  a  ustei 
Draw  from  Olympus  ease  and  comfort  to  thee  T 

Ortit.    She  calls — and  thou  combin'it  to  rend  my  bosom- 
Have  gods  of  vengsaum  borrooi'd  e'en  thy  form  1 
Who  art  thou,  that  witb  searcbiog  langue  distnrbest 
The  very  bottom  uf  my  billowing  soitl  T 

fyhig.     Dues  not  thy  bosrt  inform  thee  I     I  am  she — 
Iphigeneia — and  am  here — alive. 
Orlti.     Wbn,  thoul 
^tf.     My  brother! 
Orest.    Honcel  oortoa^  these  looks: 
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A«  rrom  Creun'i  waddbg  ginnent,  thenoa 
Ooatsgiotu  flow*  a  fire  nnqaaacbnbte. 
Away— like  Hercnlea,  I  woatd  eihals 
My  worthlsM  bated  lile  in  wilds  and  deeerU. 

Iphig.     ThoD  ihflit  not  peri.h.    O  tbat  I  conld  hear 
Q^u  catm  replj  to  baniih  every  donbt 
And  nuhe  me  tare  I  bare  the  blits  I're  pny'd  br. 
A  wbeel  of  joy  and  lorrow  burriea  round 
My  agilatsd  «ou1.     Upon  the  alnDger 
I  lauk  wiih  apprehemioQ ;  but  my  heul 
BoaUileai  throw*  ma  on  a  dsrliag  brother. 

Orett.     b  thu  Lytetu'  lample,  (bat  the  priealed 
Thtu  with  DDbridled  holy  faij  glowaT 

fylUg.    O  hear  ma,  look  npon  me,  bon  my  heart 
Bipiodi  to  eomptn  all  the  happineit 
Of  (euing  thae  (the  dnareat  whom  the  world 
Hat  lafi  DM  itill)  of  folding  in  theae  arm*, 
Thai  long  have  opeo'd  on  the  Taoaat  wind, 
Thee,  my  Or«uea.    Let  me,  tel  me  claip  thee. 
A»  dewD  FamaMSi  flowi  the  atemal  fanntain 
from  rock  to  rook  along  A*  golden  vale 
Clear  and  abandant,  to  a  flood  of  joy 
Streams  from  my  heart  in  eopiona  navea,  aiMl  apreada 
An  ample  aea  of  happlDeaa  aronnd  me. 
Orealea,  O  my  brother ! 

Ortti.    Lovely  nymph, 
I  nmUter  tnut  thee  nor  thy  toothing  ^Meohat . 

Nor  will  the  tee  her  oaactDary  pmbn'd. 

A  tmca  tu  thy  embracea !     WouMtt  thoa  give 

Thy  food  ■ffectioni  to  a  worthy  youth. 

With  lore  and  tafety  crown  my  friend.    He  rovet 

Among  ytmnjckt:  aeekhim;  abandon  me. 


POPDUB  F0STB1IT8W1TII  PEH  IKD  FBKCIL 

BENERAL  JOSEPH  WALKER,  OF  t-OUIUANA. 

Ik  the  history  of  men  and  of  nations,  it  is  not  unrrequentiy  our  pirt  to 
follow  from  remote  and  humble  obscurity,  to  high  and  diatinguishetf  place 
and  honors,  the  persouagea  who  stnnd  out  in  relief,  aad,  by  the  apleodor 
of  their  genius,  illustrate,  elevate,  and  render  distinguished,  aa  it  were,  the 
rery  epochs  in  which  they  have  lived.  In  nu  country,  and  leaat  of  all  in 
ft  republican  one,  can  the  mere  fetters  and  restiaints  imposed  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  binh,  poverty,  and  even  want,  exercise  ia  every  instance 
aconUolling  influence,  represaing  the  ardour  of  geniua,  aad  effectually 
cramping  or  crushing  its  resources.  -         ~  ~  ~o'~ 
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In  B  republic  only,  however,  can  the  citizen  of  blameless  reputation, 
integrity  and  modest  worth,  performing  through  the  course  of  a  long  life 
with  diffidence  and  ^delity  the  duties  of  hia  position,  whatever  it  may  be, 
in  relation  to  his  fellow-men.  with  Bcrnpulousneso,  exacineas,  and  an 
humble  purpose,  and  without  any  of  the  advAntages  of  family  or  fortune, 
learning  or  genius,  rise  to  the  first  place  among  his  compeers  by  their 
hearty  suffrages  and  support.  If  it  be  true,  that  such  men  ftid  such  in- 
stances are  rare,  it  is  not  the  less  hnnorable  to  human  nature  that  they 
do  sometimes  exist,  and  that  iheir  influence  is  never  otherwise  than  of 
the  most  benignant  character-  These  men  mote  not  in  a  pathway  blazing 
with  lustre  at  each  advance,  but  it  is  a  less  tortuous  one  ;  and,  although 
not  leading  in  the  end  to  the  magnificence  of  slate  or  empire,  it  haa 
never,  and  can  never  lead  to  their  degradation  or  ruin.  The  nationa  of 
the  world  have  not  seldom  in  sackcloth  and  in  ashes  mourned  over  the 
birth  and  career  of  the  dazzling  and  brilliant  spirits,  who  have,  meteor- 
like,  shot  athwart  their  times,  exciting  the  admiration  and  huzzaba  of 
wondering  crowds.  Arislides  the  Just  wis  more  honorable  to  Athens, 
and  excited  a  more  salutary  influence  than  Pericles :  the  magnificent 
and  honest  old  Phocion,  who  scorned,  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  the 
popular  aria  of  demagogues,  whilst  manfully  performing  hia  duty,  might 
have  saved  the  atale,  while  all  the  phillipic  thunderbolts  of  Demosthenes 
were  being  dealt  out  in  vain.  Ii  was  ihia  feeling  which  made  Cicero, 
upon  one  occasion,  when  extolling  ambition  to  the  skies,  and  declaring 
that  there  was  realty  '■  nothing  worthy  of  being  ardently  desired  but 
praise  and  glory,  and  that  in  their  pursuit  all  pains  of  body  and  perils  of 
death  and  exile  were  to  be  utterly  despised,"  add,  immediately  aflerwarda, 
"  Indeed  I  may  go  further,  and  aay,  that  nature  teilkout  Uaming  u  better 
calculated  to  inspire  the  love  and  admiration  of  ourfeUoa  men  than  kant' 
ing  without  virtue."  * 

Among  the  most  widely  esteemed  and  respected  citizens  of  Louisiana, 
with  all  classes  and  with  all  parties,  is  the  subject  of  this  memoir.  Gen. 
Joseph  Walker's  whole  early  history,  public  career,  and  feervices,  it  ia 
OUT  desire  in  some  manner,  however  inadequate,  to  pourtray,  that  modest 
merit  may  have  an  appropriate  tribute,  and  another  instance  be  furnished 
for  the  emulation  of  a  rising  generation,  of  eminent  virtue  acknowledged 
and  rewarded.* 

Gen.  Walker  may  be  regarded  aa  one  of  the  oldest  notiiw  horn  citizena 
of  Louisiana,  of  a  mixed  Anglo  Saxon  and  French  Creole  extraction.  He 
was  born  in  New-Orleans,  in  the  year  1784,  when  the  Spanish  rule  was  par- 
amount, and  when  the  old  "  father  of  waters"  traced  his  way  through  a  wil- 
derness, making  no  obeisance  to  the  scattering  village  on  hia  banks,  where 
now  has  reared  itaelf  a  magniiicent  and  densely  populous  emporium.  Hia 
father,  Peter  Walker,  emigrated  at  an  early  age  to  the  United  States 
from  England,  landing  at  Philadelphia,  a  short  time  before  the  revf^u- 
(ion,  where  he  pursued  his  occupation  as  a  watchmaker,  until,  perhaps, 
the  spirit  of  western  enterprise,  then  dawning  upon  the  country,  and  a 
faintglimnieringof  what  the  future  promised,  proving  too  much  to  be  re- 
sisted, he  removed  his  permanent  residence  to  New-Orleans,  after  a 
short  absence  in  Jamaica.  In  that  city  be  soon  married  a  Creole  lady  of 
Frenchextraction,  the  daughter  of  Pierre  Kevoile  aod  Marie  Catherino 

*  OradoQ  in  defence  of  An^iai. 
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Larocbe,  ideniirymg  himself  thua  and  thenceforward  with  the  desiiniei 
of  the  rising  province,  until  the  period  of  his  decease,  which  occurred 
in  1S04,  by  accidentally  drowning  in  the  Mississippi,  in  company  with 
Mr.  St.  James  Beauvais  of  Point  Coupe^. 

Young  Walker,  the  subject  of  our  memoir,  now  found  himself,  ae  we 
have  heard  him  express  it,  jusl  entering  upon  manhood — poor,  compara* 
tively  friendless,  and  imperatively  urged  to  daily  and  unremitting  toil  at 
farming,  earning  a  meagre  support,  and  with  his  small  savings,  expended 
in  buoks,  adding  to  his  stock  of  limited  education,  which  was  hut  a 
common  possession  at  that  early  period  of  our  history,  even  with  those 
more  favored  thaa  himself. 

That  he  performed  bis  part  well  in  the  circumstances  of  his  positioD, 
may  be  inferred  conclusively  from  the  fact,  that  we  6nd  him  as  far  back 
as  1820,  returned  by  a  very  strong  rote  of  his  fellow-citizens  of  Rapidea, 
a  member  to  the  State  Legislature.  To  ibis  post  he  has  been  frequently 
re-elected  since,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  his  constituents  and  of  the 
state  at  targe.  In  1840.  he  took  a  seat  in  the  Senate  of  LouisiBaa,  filling 
the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Wuinns,  then  a  candi- 
date for  Congress. 

In  IS44,  when  the  state  was  agitated  from  (me  extreme  to  the  other, 
in  regard  to  the  revisions  of  the  old  constitution  of  1812,  and  perhaps  the 
estabtisbmeni  of  a  new  one.  Gen.  Walker  was  nominated  by  hia  fellow- 
citizens  of  Rapides,  Catahoula  and  Avoyelles,  for  a  seat  in'tbe  convention, 
then  about  to  assemble,  and  was  elected  by  a  very  large  majority  over  his 
opponent,  O.  N.  Ogden,  Esq.,  the  whig  champion,  supported  with  all  the 
strength  of  that  party,  upon  the  ground  of  his  opposition  to  an  elective 
judiciary,  which  Gen.  Walker  was  known  strenuously  to  advocate. 
The  whigs,  in  this  instance,  relied  very  much  and  confidently  upon  the  ad- 
mitted oppositioD  of  many  democrnis  to  this  principle,  and  the  supposed 
hostility  of  the  Creoles  to  it  in  any  of  its  forms.  So  mistaken,  however, 
were  they  in  the  result,  that  their  candidate  was  beaten  with  even  a  larger 
majority  in  Avoyelles  than  in  Catahoula  or  Rapides. 

No  other  proof  need  be  exacted  or  given  of  the  commanding  position 
ever  occupied  by  General  Walker  in  all  of  the  public  bodies  in  which  he 
has  served  than  this,  that  he  was  elected  to  the  speaker's  chair  of  the 
House,  in  1837,  succeeding  Mr.  Labranche,  sent  as  charge  to  Texas,  by 
Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  also  to  the  presidency  of  the  State  Convention,  in 
1644,  receiving  in  both  instances  unanimous  voles  of  thanks  for  his  faith- 
ful, honorable  and  assiduous  performance  of  duties,  offered  by  JVhiff 
members,  and  in  the  last  instance  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Conrad. 

Ad  election  to  the  presidency  of  the  Convention  of  1S44,  was  the 
highest  possible  tribute  that  could  have  been  paid  by  the  represent  at  ivea 
of  the  people  of  Louisiana  to  the  merits,  integrity  and  abilities  of  any 
citizen,  the  more  especially  when  it  is  considered  that  the  opponent  in 
this  instance  was  the  Hon.  John  R.  Grymes,  ol  New-Orleans,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  barristers  of  his  age,  and  identified  wiih  LouisiaDa 
from  his  earliest  professional  life ;  and  that  ibis  Convention  contemplated 
radical  changes  in  the  whole  structure  and  organization  of  the  atate  gor- 
ernment.  In  all  the  able,  protracted  and  deeply  exciting  debates  of  this 
disiinguished  body  for  nearly  three-fourths  of  a  year,  alt  the  rivalries  of 
contending  interests,  the  hostilities  of  parties  and  of  sections,  to  have 
preserved  a  spirit  of  moderation,  of  judgment,  equity  and  firmness,  wisely 
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dotermininff  the  multitude 'of  points  which  were  arising,  anii  to  hsTa 
comraandea  at  last  au  ttnanimotu  tribute  of  approva],  waa  in  the  power  of 
but  few  men,  uid  is  one  of  the  crowning  honors  of  General  Walker's 
public  life. 
,  At  the  first  election  under  the  new  conBtiiution  adopted  by  the  Coa- 
rention.  Gen.  Walker  almost  equally  divided  with  the  Hon.  Isaac  John- 
Bon  the  suffrages  of  the  democratic  party,  for  the  gubernatorial  chair. 
His  high  claims  were,  however,  by  an  amicable  adjustment,  postponed,  in 
the  full  under  Stan  ding  that  tbey  would  be  recognized  and  met  in  the 
next  ensuing  term.  So  fully  was  this  understood,  nnd  with  such  wide 
favoi  was  it  receired  throughout  all  the  slate,  that,  when  the  Democratic 
Convention  assembled  in  May  last,  at  Baton  Rouge,  and  the  name  of 
Gen.  Walker  was  announced  as  a  candidate,  the  whole  body  rose  from 
their  eea.ts  with  one  accord,  and  with  loud  and  continuous  cheering,  rati- 
fied unemimousli/  the  nomination.  The  committee,  in  notifying  him  of 
the  result,  use  the  following  language : 

Netc-Ortaiiu,  May  8,  1849. 
Hon.  Joseph  Walkkh  ; 

Sir, — Tbe  pleasing  duty  has  been  usign«d  to  na  o(  informing  yon  of  joar 
nomination  by  the  Democratic  CooTeotion,  held  at  Baton  Rongo,  on  Monday, 
the  7th  of  May,  as  the  candidate  of  the  democracy  of  Loniaiana  for  GoverDor 
in  the  electioD  of  Norember  noit.  Tho  confidence  thus  maDifested  by  the 
represeotatives  ef  the  democratic  party,  in  your  patriotism,  capacity  and  sound 
principles,  must  be  the  more  gntifying;  to  yonr  feelinga,  as  it  was  tho  unanimons 
and  gpontaneous  eKpressioo  of  the  preference  of  one  of  the  most  numeioasiy 
attended  conveatioDs  over  held  in  this  Sinte,  and  was  accompanied  by  circum- 
stances iodlcative  pf  a  deep  and  warm  oDthnsiBam  and  harmony,  which  gi*e  us 
the  Btrungest  aasnrance  of  yonr  success  io  the  contest  in  which  wb  are  em- 
barked. 

A*  tbe  standard-bearer  of  As  great  prtneiples  of  progress  in  onr  young  and 
growing  atate,  the  democracy  will  follow  you  witli  their  warmest  hopes  and 
Uieir  bMt  exertions  for  yonr  glorious  triumph.  ConlidlDg  in  your  devotion  to 
the  principles  embodied  in  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Conveation,  snd  in 
your  ability  to  carry  them  into  effective  operation,  your  fellow-citizeEis  hope  to 
see  your  election  to,  and  HdmiQittrstion  of  the  Eiecntive  trusts,  conducive  to  the 
honor  and  weirare  of  the  atate,  and  to  ths  integrity  and  advancement  of  the 
democmtio  party.  With  the  assurances  of  their  high  regard,  we  have  the 
honor  to  be  your  obodient  servants. 


JoHif  Af.  Bill. 

To  which  the  General  very  promptly  recpttnded : 

Neto-OrUani,  9tk  May,16i9. 

. »e  the  honor  rt  aekno   '  '  '      "'  ■  -    •  ■    - 

of  this  date,  iarorming 


GtttTLBHEH, — I  have  the  honor  o(  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  your  letter 
irming  me  that  I  have  been  nominated  by  the  Convention  of  the 
democratic  party  of  the  atate,  for  the  office  of  Governor,  at  the  electbn  in  No- 
vember oext. 

Whdat  I  accept  with  great  diffidence  this  token  of  partiality  on  the  part  of 
my  feltow-ciCieena,  I  cannot  but  express  my  conviction,  thst  I  owe  my  present 
oomioatioo  more  to  the  kind  feelings  of  my  political  friends,  than  to  any  merit 
I  poBsea*.    1  had  hoped  that  some  one  else  of  oar  political  friends,  more  com  - 
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petent  and  more  deMiring,  wonid  have  been  telected  ss  Ae  BtaDdard-betrer  of 
tbe  democratic  pan;  id  the  approaching  caDvass  ;  but  since  it  appears  tn  be  their 
will  and  pleasure  thai  I  ahall  ba  their  CHndidate,  I  cheerfully  acquiesce,  aDd 
pledge  mfself  to  use  my  best  eflbrta  to  secure  my  electtoo.  And  should  a  ma- 
jority of  the  voters  of  itae  state  of  Loaisiana  manifest  their  coDfidence  in  me, 
by  castiog  their  votes  in  my  iaTor  on  the  day  of  election,  I  shall  not  fail  to  appre- 
ciate this  mark  of  their  confidence,  aod  will  endeavor,  accordicg  to  tbe  best  of 
my  abilities,  to  discbarge  tbe  high  nod  responsible  duties  of  chief  magistrate  of 
tbe  state,  as  to  mee\  tbe  just  expectations  of  my  fellow-citizens. 

The  honor  of  being  thus  selected  by  the  representatives  of  tbe  democratie 
party  of  my  native  state,  for  the  highest  office  in  tbe  gift  of  the  people  of  any 
•tate,  an  honor,  too,  unsolicited  by  me — could  not  &il  to  awaken  in  the  bosom  of 
BO  hamble  an  individaai  as  I  mast  ackoowtedge  to  be,  emotions,  tbe  cbaracter 
of  which  I  have  no  laogDHge  adequate  to  express. 

I  deem  it,  geotlemen,  unnecessary  to  trouble  yon  at  this  time  with  my  opiniou 
upon  the  important  political  questions  that  divide  the  two  great jiolitical  partie* 
of  our  country,  because  I  have  so  often  expressed  them,  that  I  must  presume 
tbey  are  sufficiently  known  Ihroughont  die  state  1  am  s  democrat  from  priaci- 
nie.  Dot  from  int«rest ;  I  have  been  oue  ever  since  I  became  old  enough  to 
judge  of  such  matters  for  myself,  and  my  experience  goes  far  to  confirm  me  in 
mr  esrly  impressione. 

In  cooclnswn,  alkiw  me,  gentlemen,  to  express  my  gratitude  to  you,  for  tbe 
flattering  manner  in  which  yon  have  been  pleased  to  communicate  the  dec' 


of  the  Convention,  and  I  pray  you  to  accept  tbe  asaarance  of  my  hish  regard 
and  esteem.  JOSEPH  -WALKER. 


General  Walker  baa  erer  been  a  atauach  JeffereoniMi  of  tbe  highest 
republican  school ;  and  in  an  unpublished  letter  which  we  hare  seen,  de- 
clarea,  "I  have  been,  ever  since  I  was  old  eoaugh  to  form  bd  opinion,  a 
follower  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  in  favor  of  the  true  democratic  principjaa, 
when  democrats  were  few  and  far  between  in  this  state.  My  confidence 
in  tbe  capacity  of  the  people  to  govern  themselves  has  never  been  shaken, 
and  more  eipeciatly  in  their  capacity  of  selecting  their  own  officers 
without  recourse  to  executive  power.  I  have  feared  the  growth  of  paironr 
age  as  a  great  evil  under  our  ayatem,"  &c.* 

General  Walker  has  been  for  the  last  four  years  State  Treasurer,  hav- 
ing beeo  elected  to  two  terms,  in  the  first  inatance  over  the  Hon.  Wm. 
Debuys,  and  in  the  last,  the  Hon.  G.  W.  lUcWhorter,  supported  by  tbe 
whigB,  who  had  upon  joint  ballot  a  majority  of  two  or  three  votes  in  the 
Legialatare  I 

He  has  been  through  life  a  warm  friend,  at  times  seriously  embarrasa- 
ine  himself  for  tbe  accommodation  of  others,  as  a  father,  tender  and 
afwctionate,  and  discharging  with  fidelity  the  duties  of  that  relationship. 
Although  in  but  moderate  circumstances,  hia  widowed  daughters,  with 
their  large  families,  have  ever  found  a  refuge  within  bis  homestead,  and 
a  kind  protector  and  friend  in  their  deprivation.  Hia  cotton  plantation 
is  situated  in  the  parish  of  Rapides,  a  few  miles  distant  from  Alexandria. 
In  stature,  Gen.  Walker  ia  tall  and  dignified  j  in  address,  easy  and 
affable ;  in  manner,  conrteous,  cming  up  in  every  particular  in  hia  in- 
tercourse with  his  fellows  to  the  true  standard  of  an  amiable  gentleman, 
reapecting  the  rights  and  feelings  of  every  one,  and  aerviog  with  kindly 
office*  whenever  an  occasion  eaeia.   It  may  be  doubted,  upoa  the  whole. 
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whether  an;  rosn  in  Louifliaca  has  more  warm  Irieads  &nd  sopportera,  oc 
could  carry  with  equal  streagth  a  aeat  in  the  guhernatorial  chair  of  the 
state,  which  there  is  tittle  doubt  of  his  occupjing  fur  the  four  years  that 
are  to  come. 

*  In  reply  to  aq  accam^on  m  odo  ot  the  parliBBii  prewes.  Gen.  Walker  umrared  a 
eborl  lime  ago,  "  I  Dever  nid  to  any  man  living  I  vim  not  a  democrat  in  1894.  I  ww 
originall;  a  Crawford  man,  bat  nhen  he  wai  dropped,  and  I  t*ii*  compelled  to  chooae 
twlvreec  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Adami,  1  roll  raiiiar  ioclioed  to  sopport  the  latter,  but  1  had 
no  opDortuuity  of  doing  ta.aal  waa  not  in  the  LegiBlaturo  at  ihe  time.  Why  npbraid 
(ue  with  beiag  an  Adami  man  SS  yean  ago,  whoa  e<en  Mr.  Jefferson  preferred  bim  lo 
every  other  candidate  I  Did  not  Mr.  Jeffenou  first  take  bim  into  hii  confidence  wbea 
he  gave  in  hia  adhesion  to  the  republican  party  daring  bta  adminiatracUiD  T  Did  not  Mr. 
Madison  retain  him  in  hit  ODcGdence  t  Did  not  Mr.  Monroe  make  him  Seoretarr  o( 
State?  Did  not  all  Ibii  aSard  good  reaaoa  to  believe  that  Mr.  Adami  waa  atloohed  to 
the  repablicRD  partj  1" 


CILIIOINUI    BOU. 


It  long  has  been  a  faahrau,  when  the  auo  goes  down  to  rest. 
To  aland  and  gaze  with  rapture  upon  the  golden  west; 
But  DOW  the  admiratioD  aurpasaea  that  of  old, 
The  yellow  hue  is  takeo  for  the  gleam  of  real  gold. 

DB,  bright  streams  like  ailTar  bands 

'sr  golden  sands. 
Is  found  that  El  Dorado,  m>  lainly  sought  of  old  ; 
la  fouud  the  land  of  Ophir,  the  precious  laud  of  gold. 
And  then  the  yellow  tinting,  upon  the  sunset  sky, 
Is  but  a  bright  reflection  from  where  the  "  placers"  lie. 
No  wonder  that  the  cry  ia,  from  tbe  timid  and  the  bold. 
Away  to  Sen  Frauciaco !     Ho,  tor  the  land  of  gold  ] 
In  [he  vale  of  Sacramenta  soft  the  rohas  of  verdure  lie. 
And  the  brightest  flowera  are  bloouiiug  to  please  the  straoge^a  eys ; 
But  the  stranger's  eye  ia  dszeled.  he  cares  not  to  behold 
The  smile  tbut  Qsture  wearath — hia  only  cry  is  "  gold  !" 
Gold  !  gold  !  it  was  the  watchword,  tvbeo  the  Spaoiard  first  BUfnHed 
Tbe  flag  of  conquest  over  the  new-found  western  woild ; 
When  a  Cortez  or  Pizarro,  red-handed,  wily,  bakl, 
Seized  Montezuma's  treasures — pounced  ou  Peruvian  gold. 
'Tvrus  a  gulden  dream  that  weatnard  tamed  many  a  venturous  prow ; 
'Tis  with  goldcD  dreams  chat  westward  are  thousauds  throngine  now; 
And  though  pure  hearts  were  gathered,  and  strong  hands  broo^t  of  oM 

Thun  to  Californis's  vallies,  gold,  vrith  ils  phantom  glare. 
Lures  thousands  but  to  show  what  their  real  treasurss  are. 
The  soil,  the  streams  and  harbors,  whose  wealth  remains  nutoM, 
Together  with  the  climate,  will  eclipse  the  yellow  gold. 
Albany,  June  Ut,  1849. 
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FINANCIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  REVIEW. 

In  New- York,  money  bM  reroaiaed  excaedinglj  plenty  during  ttae  montb, 
Dudertbe  i  nil  ax  of  mercaotile  deposits  sweliin^  at  ths  bnnka,  throagh  th« 
prompt  pajmeDta  of  the  coantry  dealeri.  Ttie  passing  away  of  tbe  cholera 
ma  marked  by  the  remal  of  grant  ectivity  to  the  fnll  busmeaa-  The  number 
of  dealera  in  the  city  became  very  large,  aod  their  piirchaaes  (o  active  as  to 
prodnce  a  rise  ia  the  prices  of  the  considerable  importations  which  hnve  taken 

?Iace  for  the  fnll  trade.  The  importetioDi  of  dry  gooda  at  the  port  of  New- 
'orfc,  since  July,  have  been  as  follow*,  compariag  ibe  aggregate  with  the  c«r- 
reaponding  BBasoa  of  laUyear: 

DRT  GOODS,  poKT  or  raw-TOKK! 


Wooi.  Conon. 

Adb.  10 9a5.ta3....1S4,440.. 

"     17 l,{)20.e45,...311,5Sa,,, 

"    2*,...,    T65,«7.,.. 397.543... 

•■     31,....    748,803....  363,239... 
Sept.  7 457,3air... 307,954... 

"    14 389,698..-. 137,497... 


563.833. 

..  77.909.. 

.   48,315.. 

..1,108.910 

1,087,371. 

..36.5,764.. 

.127,443.. 

..3.833,807 

655.368. 

..178.565.. 

.   80,538.. 

..1,877.47? 

513,756.. 

.150.277.. 

.   73.376.. 

.1,755.443 

445,464. 

..    89,0*8.. 

.    67,446.. 

.I,2fi7,3a3 

2S»,103.. 

.161,391.. 

.   56,827.. 

.1,003,444 

3.«3,B85.. 

.931,994.. 

.453,944.. 

.9.834.399 

3.535,509.. 

.80^,833.. 

.360,343.. 

.6,661, US 

933,376. 

..429,171.. 

.   93.595.. 

..3,]73;a87 

There  hu  been  an  increase  in  most  brticlea,  with  the  exception  of  cottons, 
reaching  in  the  aggregate  33)  per  cent.,  and  these  have  fonnd  prompt  sale  et 
improving  prices,  ander  the  eltective  demand  from  the  interior,  and  cannot  dow 
be  replnced  at  the  tame  prices  from  abroad,  bt-  reason  of  the  generally  increased 
consumption  which  has  taken  place,  as  well  in  India  as  in  Western  Knrope  and 
England,  The  subsiding  of  political  disquiet,  althoogh  at  the  expense  of  popu- 
lar rights,  has  been  attended  by  tliat  renewed  activity  of  European  busioesa, 
which  abandantfood  and  cheap  money  generally  ensures;  nnd  white  very  con- 
siderable exportations  of  farm  produce  have  taken  place,  cotton  has  continued 
to  advance  in  price  in  the  face  of  a  most  prolific  crop,  in  regard  to  quantity. 
although  inferior  in  many  respects  in  quality.  This  prosperous  condition  of  the 
export  trade  has  enabled  the  importers  to  pay  for  their  large  importations  of 
goods  without  raising  the  prices  of  bills  to  par ;  sterling  sells  8h  d  91  per  cent.,  ac- 
cording to  qtiHlity.  It  is  must  remnrkuble,  that  under  larger  importstioDs  than 
have  taken  place  since  1B36,  bringing  into  the  cuslom-bonse  of  New- York  over 
23,600,000  duties  for  the  month  of  August,  that  the  prices  rise,  are  promptly 
paid  for,  and  money  continues  cheaper  than  oaual  intliecity ;  being  loaned  "  at 
call  at  3  d  4  per  cent,  per  annum  ;  while  so  far  from  exporting  sppcte  bills  are 
dsctining  in  the  face  of  a  cessslion  of  the  expoit  of  bills.  Every  department  of 
business  is  active,  and  prices  advancing,  particularly  for  the  raw  materials,  cot- 
ton and  wool,  under  the  purchnses  of  toanufncCurers.  It  is  very  evident  that  a 
continued  relnnnlion  of  commercial  restrictioDs,  in  western  Europe,  operating 
through  improved  fncilitiBs  of  communicHtlon,  causes  so  great  an  increase  in  the 
consumption  of  raw  materials,  as  in  usual  years  to  exceed  the  supply.  Tbe  en- 
tailed consumption  of  food  causes  mnny  farmers,  in  countries  favorable  to  ita 
growth,  to  give  less  attention  to  the  cnlrurB  of  raw  materialii,  and  cotton  rapidly 
sopptaota  flax  and  even  noul.  The  coiian  year  having  reached  a  cloae,  it  ap- 
pears the  crop  results  as  folkiws  : 

TOL.   XIV. NO.  CX>TI.  6 
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URIYZD  STATU  COTTOR  CKOF. 

IS43.  IBM.                     1M7.  IBM.                       IStfL 

NawOrlean*,..  999.126 1,037,1« 705.979 1,190,733 1,093,797 

Mobile 517,196 431,966 333,463 436,338 S18,70« 

Horida 183,893 S41,184 137,853 153,776 SOO.ISC 

ToMi, —      37,008 8,317 39.612 88,897 

Georgis .395,440 194,811 343,789 954,835 891,372 

S-Carolina 428,361 351,405 350,300 361,753 458,117 

N.  Carolina,...   12.4B7 10,637 6,061 1,518 10,041 

Virginia, 35.200 16583 18.991 8,951 17,550 

ToUl 3,394,503 2,100,537 1,778,651 3,347,634 ,2,728,606 

The  diapowiioii  of  the  crop  ha*  been  u  follows  : 


KSPOaTS,  nltlTED  STATES  COHBUMPTIOIf ,  AHD  STOCKS  ftEHAIKIIlO  OK  HABC. 

ELioG't  Nonknf         OibH  roul  U.S.      Bi'koak'l 

1.409.711  346,179  117,224  7B,493  S,0L0.137  825,129  94,486 

:B44 1,202,498  282,683  62.053  75,254  1,629,490  346,744  159,778 

1,489.806  359,357  134.501  150.592  2.083,756  387.006  94.136 

1,103.399  359.703  86,693  118,028  1,666  793  433,597  107.132 

830,909  341,486  73,692  97,138  1,341,222  427.9S7  914,837 

1,324.265  379,173  130,348  184.476  l.B.-iS.Sei  531,772  171,468 

1,537,901  868.359  165.453  156.236  S,3'i7.844  518,039  134,753 

After  H  crop  of  332.1)00  bales  larger  tlian  ever  before,  the  stock  in  all  the 
porta  has  ilimiDiahed  17,000  balea.  The  quaatil]'  coDsnmed  at  the  South,  takea 
to  mills  directly  frotn  the  [ilaDtHtioD.  and  therefore  Dot  included  iD  the  receipts, 
is  put  dowD  at  1 1 0,000  bales  against  75,000  last  year.  That  is  to  say,  southern 
raaDafactares  faava  taken  35,000  bates  more  than  lust  year,  and  uortfaerneri 
13,000  bales  leas  ;  making  33,000  bnlea  more  consumed  in  the  Union.  This 
western  and  southern  consnmplion  is  computed  rb  follows  : 

COMSUMPTIOK    OF   COTTON    SOOTH    AtlO    WEST   OF    TIBSIRIA. 

IMS.  IM& 

North  Carolina bales,  30,000        15.000 

Botilb  Carolina 15.000 6,000 

Georgia 20,500....   6,000 

Alabama 7,700....    5.0U0 

Tennewoe 12,000 5,000 

Kenlnckj 5.000....  S.OOO 

Ohio 9,000....  13.500 

Plltsbnrgh,  Wheeling,  &o 13,500, ...12,500 

Mlssoun,  Indiana,  IlIiDois,  &o 9,000....  7,000 

Tout,  (o  September  1 bales,  110,000... .74,000 

Four  ciri^nmBlancea  have  conspired  to  improve  the  prices  of  domestic  mann- 
facturea — %  :  a  rise  in  the  raw  material ;  the  long  summer  drought ;  the  inSa- 
ence  of  cholera  among  operatives  ;  and.  lastly,  an  active  and  healthy  demand, 
based  upon  the  hcHltliy  export  trade  of  the  rjnion.  Ttiut  the  interests  of  the 
vast  mnsa  of  consumprs  lies  occlusively  in  the  prolitHble  sale  of  their  produce,  ia 
well  known.  When  to  Ibe  large  home  pierkot  an  importHnt  foreign  demand  is 
added,  the  value  of  tjie  nggregHle  sales  is  enhanced,  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
producers  becomes  manifest  in  an  active  demand  for  wrooght  fabrics.  This  af- 
fects those  few  articles  which,  being  better  rnanufactured  abroad  through  natural 
and  artificial  advantages,  return  home  as  the  proceeds  of  produce  sold,  as  well 
as  the  immense  body  of  home-made  goods,  and  both  the  importiog  and  mnnn- 
fecturiog  interest  are  now  participating  va  the  prosperity  created  mainly  by{lhe 
favorable  export  trade.  Many  manufacturers  are  Hiking  ndvontage  of  the  nbuud- 
ance  of  money  to  bold  stocks  iur  a  rise — an  operatioo  which  will  be  ascribed  (« 
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mnt  of*  higb  tariS  when  ineiitable  disaiter  overtake*  inth  fbllj,  Dotwithstand* 
log  (be  preiBDt  dwpotitioD  of  cotton  aod  nooUsD  fabrics  to  advance.  The  ^n- 
erally  proi|)erou»  condition  of  the  foreign  marketa,  resulting  from  the  pacific 
aspect  of  affsira  politicallj,  abundant  harvest,  and  cheap  money,  hss  produced  on 
the  contiDent,  as  well  ei  in  Englimd,  a  rise  of  wages  as  well  as  raw  inaierial, 
and  induced  caution  among  holders  of  goods  here  in  regard  to  foreign  salea. 

The  prosperity  of  the  great  valley  uf  the  Mississippi,  as  maDifest  Id  the  re- 
eoipts  of  produce  at  Naw-Orleens,  via  the  western  waters,  and  the  eiporta 
thence,  ia  in  tome  degree  indicated  in  the  following  Cable : 

UCtlPTt  Ann  TAIitJE  OF  CKRTAtH  ARTICLES  OP  PRODUCE  AT  HKW-ORI.EAl'ai 
TEAR  ENDINO  AUOTST  31. 
1B47.  1848.  1MB. 


PKkagitL  Valu.  PuklfCL  ValdS  Pocka|6L        Valln. 

Bacon. 476.613  (3.935.349  444.798  (3,098.738  301,043     ta,9e».3SS 

Bugging. 60,9Ba  640.311  77.682  1,009,866  72,B41  1,167.056 

Barerupe, 56.303  337.906  74.335  743.150  93.333  1,119.864 

Butter, 54.348  2S6,9S0  45.S13  220,065  57.972  3S3.860 

Beef, 103.9ES  667.049  106.360  493,418  100,890  1.060.437 

Com 3,006.086  5,454,653  1,593.048  1,497,758  2,000,849  1,923,464 

Floor 1,617.675  8,897,313  706,958  3.534.790  1.018,177  4,559.296 

Lard, 393,153  3,793,075  510.692  4,583,510  489.747  4,993,713 

Lead 650,139  1,787.854  606  966  1,699,504  508,557  1,525,671 

Potatoes, 142,888  285.776  151. 8G1  303,783  ldfl.116  365.290 

Pork 311,622  4,004.130  376,681  4,598.815  587,331  6,336,748 

'■lbs 8,450,700  507  043  13,564,430  406,933  10,273  680  285,263 

Tallow, 6,658  133.160  4.357  78.426  10.633  233,069 

WhUkey, 1^.553  1,265,530  135,333  947.331  125,039  875,303 

Wheat, 833,649  1,917,392  149,181  369,659  338,911  477,8:^ 

Total  Western,.                   (33,083.550  $24.32 1 ,794                        $28.1 11,149 

Cotton 740,669     33,589,436  1,313,805     35,380,345     1.143,382     30,844314 

Molaases 6,000,000       1,440,000  12,000.090       1,930.000  14,300,000       2,388,000 

Sagar, 140.000       9,B00,000  240,000       9,600,000        330,000       8,800,000 

Tobacco 60.519       3.694,468  62,390       3,430,544          54,683       3,938,980 

Other  articles,..       —             9,516.902  —             5,306,468            —               8,007,949 

Total, $90,033,356  $79,779,151  $81,989,692 

Although  the  receipts  of  wesMra  prodace  from  the  Mississippi  and  Its  tribu- 
taries liuve  been  less  than  in  the  year  1847,  when  the  fomine  prices  fnr  food  in 
England  stimulated  the  bugineas  of  Che  remotest  sections,  the  vniue  (^that  pr(»- 
duce  has  this  year  exceeded  that  of  the  last  bj  S4,OOO,00O.  This  sum  repre- 
tents  so  much  additional  parchasing  power  on  the  part  of  those  who  produce 
for  tbe  New-Orleana  market.  Th;  low  estimate  of  the  cotton  average  this 
year,  arising  from  the  fact  that  the  quality  was  much  below  that  of  laat  year, 
gives  a  lower  cash  figure;  but  it  is  to  be  considered  that  the  deliveries  of  cotton 
at  New-Orieana  are  only  40  percent,  of  the  crop  this  year,  while  Inat  year  they 
were  50  per  cent.  There  hiis  been  a  less  crop  of  sugar,  but  tobacco,  molasses, 
and  miscellaneous  articles  exceed,  by  more  than  24,000.000,  the  value  of  last 
year.  The  aggregate  value  arrived  at  New-Orleans  is  larger  than  in  any  pre- 
vious year,  with  the  eic»ption  of  the  famine  year.  The  aggregate  official  ex- 
ports from  NeW'Orleana  for  iheGscal  yeara,  ending  June  3(1.  we ro  as  follows : 


..$37,641.569 $11,707.153 $39,348,722 $37,833.601 $67,189,323 

..  23,489,531....    14,600,297....    37,080,816....   38,383,773....  65,393,571 
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Thii  decline  in  exporta  in  AmericBo  veHsli  occorred  ia  the  September  qaar- 
tM'  last  jear,  daring  the  dittarbuicei  of  Europe.  In  the  Juoe  quarter  tbej  had 
increaaed  82,600.000  am  the  coireipaDdicg  quarter  laat  year.  Under  a  ro- 
■tored  cDEHuiDptian  of  cotton  ia  India,  Europe,  and  England,  atimulated  and 
promoted  by  tbe  frse-trade  policj  of  England,  well-grouDded  auapiciona  artae 
that  ibe  produetioo  ia  now  br  leaa  than  tbe  elfectiTs  demand.  Id  proof  of  thUi 
a  computation  of  the  growth  and  consumption  of  United  Statei  cottona  for  th9 
last  EiftBen  yeara,  including  (he  preaent.  reaulta  aa  fullowa : 

Fifteen  crops  United  States  cotton,  1834  to  IB4B,  balea     .       .     38,492,000 
CoDaamption  Europe  and  America,  bales 2B,279,000 


Excecs  productioa 143,000 

The  excess  fat  fifteen  years  is  leaa  than  three  weeit'  consDRiptioD  at  the  aver- 
age of  1646 !  For  the  laet  four  yeaia  in  which  the  Zolt-Verein  customs  baTQ 
been  modified,  the  EDglish  duties  on  cotton  remoTsd  nnd  on  food  modified,  aikd 
the  reductioa  on  the  United  States  duties,  the  producCian  of  cotton  has  been 
8,939.000  bales,  sod  the  conaumption  9,660.000.  Excgbs  coDsnmptioii  751,000 
balaa,  or25  per  cent,  ofthecrop  oflb4S<  That  the  crop  of  next  jear  will  ba 
seTsral  hundred  thousand  bales  less  tbno  last,  under  tbe  combined  influence  of 
early  frosts,  summer  raina,  Red  river  flood,  and  ball-worm  rsTages,  is  highly 
probable.  But  all  estimHte  at  this  early  season  is  hazardous.  If  the  progress 
of  coDSumptioa  has  been  such  in  a  year  of  pciliiica!  difficnlties  like  the  kiat,  that 
the  manufacturers  have  taken  more  than  the  largest  crop  ever  before  koowo, 
what  must  be  the  eSect  of  diminished  aupply  when  the  elements  of  thnt  Inrge 
ooDBUUption  become  more  active,  ia  face  of  political  quiet  for  the  coming  year  I 
The  favorable  acconnls  of  the  harvests  abroad  are  snch  as  to  diminish  the  pros- 
pects of  considerable  exporta  ;  but  the  trade  having  baeo  once  opened,  must  con- 
tlaae  to  iocreaaa,  and  become  an  imporiatit  element  in  tkrming  prosperity. 


POLITICAL  MISCELLANY. 

8YEAC0SE  CONTENTION. 
It  is  well  known'tlvit  the  "  crooked  and  indirect  ways"  by  wbioh  Mr.  Tan  Boren  at- 
rived  at  power,  fiiiled  him  io  the  attempted  retention  of  it.  and  msda  hi*  name  abbor- 
reot  la  the  mass  of  tbe  nortben)  democracy  which  r^eoied  him  in  1840.  His  malice 
■qieiatiog  through  a  reckless  and  muompnloua  son,  succeeded  b  placing  in  power  the 
pimoBt  govenimeDt,  which  is,  seemingly,  in  alliance  with  foreign  despots  against 
every  thing  democratic.  The  democratic  offieeia  and  policy  have  been  swept 
ftoja  power  in  city,  state,  and  federal  government.  From  tbe  massacre  of  35  cilinens 
in  New. York,  at  the  order  of  a  whig  mayor,  to  Ihe  political  immolhtinn  of  every  dem- 
ocrat in  tbe  conntiy,  we  see  the  results  of  Mr,  Van  Boren's  treason.  It  ia  worlfay  of 
reeaark,  that  die  pretext  for  this  IreasoB  was,  tbe  excluvion  of  elavery  from  terrilnries 
by  authority  of  Congress.  Tbe  Democratic  priooiple  is,  ibal  Oungreu  hat  lu  pover  ia 
the  matter.  Mr.  Veo  Bnren,  who  a  few  yesn  since  was  the  slaveholdBr'a  organ,  de- 
serted tbat  interest  and  defeated  the  democratic  party,  in  order  to  establish  the  wbig 
principle  that  Congress  has  power  tn  prevent  slavery  in  tbe  lerritiiriei,  and  therefore 
Ut  tdailiih  it  thert  if  a  slaveholdiog  msjnrity  is  obtained.  1(  Mr.  Van  Boren  bad  suc- 
ceeded in  engrafUag  this  principle  apcn  the  democmlic  party,  wbal  wnnld  have  pra 
vented  bim  from  retoming  tn  iiii  first  love,  and  contending  tbat  Congress  should  sse  it 
power  (or  tbe  Bstablisbment  of  slsvety  in  the  territories,  a  power  now  denied  to  it 
bj  the  demooratio  party  I 
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In  OTder  to  iwleein  ths  eoantrj  from  nicb  trMtcbannw  tbnildoni,  the  detnoeraoy  of 

Nen-Tork,  koQwing  IhaC  tha  kbIm  were  falling  from  Ibe  e;ea  of  the  deludei]  foUowen 
of  the  Kinderbook  dynaity,  beld  al  Bome  a  convenlion,  ia  order  to  aSbnl  an  opportu- 
nity lo  Teal  democrati  to  tbron  off  lbs  Van  BnroD  bodge  of  free-iDlliiTii.  and  relarn  to 
{Mtrioliim  and  bonor.  Tbe  jouDger  Van  Baren  racceeded,  after  repeated  innilta  ofTered 
ainid  ribald  abms  to  the  long-boDored  and  eatimabls  mea  who  coinpoaed  that  cooTen- 
lion,  ia  deCraliog  tbeir  views  of  uniuD. 

Tbe  (troogeat  diagtut  of  ihii  eondaot  «ra*  manireMed  by  many  praaeni,  ptr^ca- 
lariy  by  thai  able  deiDocraC,  Mr.  Brown,  of  Orange,  who  deiioanced  tbe  infolent  tar- 
girenations  of  Mr,  Van  Buren  in  juit  terma,  and  abandoned  llie  aaaembly. 

On  their  idjoaninieat  the  democrau  addreraed  tbe  ataia  demociany,  giTing  a  cleM 
Uftory  of  tbe  federal  Inck  by  which  (he  Van  Bnren*  defeated  tbe  par^  in  184B.  W* 
make  room  for  the  folio  wing  portion  of  Ibe  addresa: 

We  aimed  not  to  depart  from  tbii  great  and  iiberol  rule  of  action.  We  have  pi;a- 
aented  it  to  tbe  other  orgBuizatioa.  not  odIt  aa  the  ba»i>  of  all  tbe  paal  action  of^lha 
democraiic  party,  but  in  ibe  terma  and  the  lorma  adopted  herelufore  by  Ibat  orgaaiza- 
(ion.  It  haa  been  rejected  by  them.  Tbay  demanded,  aa  the  coiiditioo  of  anion,  tha 
diatiuct  adoption  of  an  extreme  abitract  position,  unknown  in  the  put  action  of  tha 
deDtocratic  party,  untieceMary  in  any  view  of  its  future  action,  not  demanded  by  any 
great  pnblic  ezigencT,  not  required  Bvea  if  not  objected  to,  to  prevent  tbe  eileniioa 
of  slavery,  bat  widely  objected  lo  at  tbe  north  and  at  the  south,  at  productive  only  of 
intesliae  evil  and  ■eclioual  agitation,  and  pernicious  in  iti  fruits  upon  tbe  unit;  of  iba 
democracy  and  the  integriw  of  the  Union — and  yel  insisted  upon  a*  a  lest  of  demo- 
ency — ai  tbe  tonchatone  of  faith — a>  an  "  uncompromiaing"  avowal,  wbich  all  moat 
make  or  anbicribe  to,  whatever  may  be  their  convicliaiis  of  ita  neceaiily,  ita  propriety, 
or  ita  const! tu tonality,  or  of  the  risbts  of  the  people  of  the  territoricB,  or  the  power* 
of  Congreai,  A  more  illiberal  or  despotic  dictum  could  not  well  be  proclaimed,  tl 
U  in  tbe  very  spirit  of  deipctiim.  It  nisiats,  not  outj  that  tha  democratic  party  afaall 
present  ibia  uew,  and  nnlil  two  years  since,  unknown  teal,  hut  thai  all,  whatever  they 
may  Ibitik  or  believe,  ahull  avow  it;  atid  that  if  all  thii  be  not  conceded — if  tbe  leal 
be  not  accepted — alienation  from  the  democratic  party,  hostility  to  its  candidatee  and 
orRanifatian,  and  combinatioui  with  whigt  and  abolitionists  lo  defeat  its  tickets  and 
■nbvert  iti  landmarks  and  organiiatiou,  wHl  ensue. 

Bioce  the  fouudulians  of  the  democrati 
Terr  question  has  never  been  regnrded,  ii 
of  ita  faith.        .        .        .        8        » 

Although  started  at  an  earlier  period  in  oar  history  by  the  eaatem  federaliata,  l!ia 
■laven  agitation,  as  a  party  movement,  may  be  aaid  to  have  bad  its  origin  in  ibe  Hart- 
ford Convention,  One  of  the  avowed  objecia  of  that  treasonable  aaaeniblage  was  to 
eGTect  "  u  mora  radical  reform  in  the  natioual  compact,  to  secure  the  attachment  and 
support  of  all  the  people,  by  plncing  all  on  tbe  basis  affair  rcpresenlation."  The  alava 
pfpulatioD,  and  the  fact  of  ita  forming  io  part  the  basis  of  federal  representalioti,  waa 
the  principal  ground  on  wbicb  the  atructnre  of  aectiooal  prejadioea  waa  attempted  to 
be  erected.  The  Gnt  amendment  proposed  by  that  aesemblDge  to  the  Conetilulion  of 
the  United  Stales,  was  for  the  apnortioiiment  of  representatives  in  the  several  atates, 
according  lo  Iheir  respective  nnmbera  of  free  persons,  excluding  alavea;  and,  in  ordra' 
Id  check  Ibe  advancing  popuUtion  and  rising  power  of  the  weal,  (chiefly  cart'ed  out 
of  ibe  original  territory  of  the  soutli,)  they  proposed  a  aecotid  amendment,  "  thai  no 
new  state  should  be  admitted  into  tbe  Cuion  by  Cougreaa,  withont  tha  coDcnrreoce  of 
two-tbirda."  The  movement  at  Harlford  waa  sectiuiial  and  geographical — addmsed 
lo  tbe  eaatem  and  northern  atates — and  designed,  by  appeala  to  local  and  sectional  in- 
tereala  and  prejudices,  to  control  the  government,  oi^to  sever  the  Union.  The  south 
was  democralio — Mr.  Madison  was  democratic — tbe  admioistralion,  from  the  accession 
of  Mr  Jefferson  to  thai  moment,  bad  been  in  dcmoci  atic  hands.  Hatred  of  the  demo- 
cracy, and  the  deaire  of  power,  stimulated  the  federatifts  lo  constant  ufli>rlB  to  recover 
it.  A  aeciional  issue,  under  the  plea  of  unfair  rep reaenta lion,  and  a  natural  repug- 
nance to  slavery,  was  regarded  by  tbe  Eaaex  junto  and  the  aiiailania  of  the  war  and  of 

ment  to  Ihe  one  and  of  resistance  lo  the  uthwr.  Pre-eminent  were  the  democracy  of 
New-York,  UTider  the  leadership  of  Ihe  jjutriot  Tompkim,  in  BUi<tHimng  the  national  de- 
tnocratic  party  and  its  adminislration,  and  in  cruabiag  this  the  germ  of  a  seotional 
organization  and  of  disunion. 
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iiica]  sspecis  o(  Ibe  0000(17.  "^^^  aalioiul  democraCk: 
11  demoenl  atitl  Dccupied  the  eiecalWe  chiir. 
■biorliiag  elioiDlanl  with  ibe  federal  partj. 
.    .  il  inae  seemed'lo  oSi^r.  at  whatever  htwd  lo 

tbfl  IrmnqoiJliiy  uf  Ihe  counlrj  Bml  the  inlegrity  of  lbs  Doion,  the  mdieM  modo  of  at- 
taiDing  iti  object.  Sci  long  a*  the  democratic  jnilj,  Blandrng  QpoD  ita  broad  principle*, 
under  Ibe  legu  of  Ibe  coaiiittiiioD,  mauitainecl  its  national  coheiion,  tbej  bad  milbinf 
to  hope.  ToKparaleit  inln  rrumenls,  b^  geanaphical  line*,  and  by  acanteit  betwaMi 
leetioDi,  wat  again  tbe  labor  oltbe  eaaieni  aod  Dortheni  fedenlidi.  Tbej  were  •tnit' 
tea,  in  ibe  apiril  of  tbe  man  modem  Biiflalo  creed,  with  a  aadilea  amd  remaitaUy 
aameit  deaire  (o  ■'  rettrict  ind  localize  alavery."  In  perfect  aocordance,  in  •entiment, 
declaration  and  eSort,  with  tba  nortbera  abobtioniata,  they  rsTiTed  tbe  agitation,  began 
at  Hartford,  and  deitiued  la  coudnasaparTjadjonctin  the  aodfinE  deaire  to  overthrair 
the  dsmocratio  party.  Tiyetj  reader  of  American  history  ii  familiar  with  tbe  progras 
and  reanll  of  (hat  embinered  aectiooal  war.  The  democracy  af  New-York,  oonMant, 
•■■amidat  the  peril*  of  Ihe  war  and  the  treann  of  th*  Sartford  Convention,  to  the 
principlea  and  organinlioa  of  tbe  mlkmal  democratic  party,  niccaufally  maintained 
bolb,  and  triampbed  over  Ibia  second  labor  of  the  federal  politiciBna. 

The  great  name  of  Jefferson  has  been  inToked,  recently,  by  those  who  aeak  to  r»- 
new  the  agitation  of  Ihe  siaverr  qnestion.  How  that  iliostrions  patriot  and  atatesmaB 
regarded  it,  ia  well  known,  and  to  none  better  than  to  tbe  democracy  of  tbi*  stale. 

"Thi*  momentotis  question."  ('the  Missonri  agitation,}  said  be,  "like  a  fire-bell  in 
the  nigbt.  bat  awakened  and  Glled  me  with  terror.  I  considered  it  at  once  the  knetl 
of  tfao  Uoion,  It  is  huehad,  indeed,  for  the  moment.  Bat  this  is  a  reprieve  only,  not 
a  6nal  seotence.  A  geogmphicat  line,  coinciding  with  a  marked  principle,  maral  and 
political,  once  conceiTed,  and  held  np  to  the  angry  paasiona  of  men,  will  never  be  ob- 
Uteraled ;  and  every  new  irritation  will  mark  it  deeper  and  deeper.  Of  one  thing  I 
■  IB  tbe  passage  of  slaves  from  one  state  10  another,  wonld  not  make  • 
unman  being,  who  wonid  not  be  eo  wilbont  ii,  so  their  diffuiion  over 
a  greater  aurface  would  make  them  individnally  happier,  and  proportionally  fadlilaie 


a  rinjle  bnman  being,  who  wonId  not  be  eo  wilbont  ii,  ac 
-  surface  would  make  them  individnally  happier,  and  proporti< 
the  acflomplithmeot  of  tbcir  amancipatioo,  by  dividing  the  bnrihen  of  a  great  ni 
of  coadjntor*.  An  abstinence  too.  from  this  act  of  power,  wonld  remove  the  jealooay 
eicited  by  tbe  aodertakine  of  Congress  to  regulate  tbe  condition  of  tbe  differwil  d*- 
•eriptioni  of  men  composing  a  stale.  This  certainly  is  tbe  eiclaiive  rigbt  of  eveij 
■tate,  which  nothing  in  tbe  Conatilution  bai  taken  from  ibem.  and  given  to  the  general 
sovemment.  Coutu  Congress,  far  example,  say  that  tbe  non-freemen  of  Conueclicnt 
■ball  be  freemen,  or  that  they  shall  not  emigrate  into  another  iiate  f "  Aod  again — 
"  The  Hartford  Oonvenrioo,  Ibo  victory  of  Orleaua,  tbe  peace  of  Ghent,  prostrated  lbs 
name  of  federalism.  lis  votaries  absndoQed  it  Ibcough  shame  and  mortificatian  1  ■ncl 
DOW  call  themselvea  republicans.  But  the  name  alone  is  changed,  the  principlea  are 
tbe  same;  for,  in  Imtb.  the  parlies  of  whig  and  tory.  are  thoae  of  nature."  "  On  the 
eclipse  of  federalism  with  Da,  altbongh  not  ils  extinction,  its  leaders  got  up  the  Misaoori 
qoealion,  under  ike  false  front  of  les«ning  the  measuni  of  slavery,  but  with  the  real 
view  of  producing  a  geographical  division  of  parties  which  might  ensure  them  tbe  nelt 
President.  Tbe  people  of  the  north  went  blindfold  into  tbe  stiere,  followed  their  lead- 
en for  awhile  witb  a  zeal  Inily  moral  and  landable,  antil  tbey  became  aennble  that 
fhey  bad  been  ased  merely  as  tootf  for  electioneering  purposes;  and  that  tiick  of 
hypocrisy  than  fell  as  qulukly  as  il  had  tieen  got  up." 

Analher  sexeunial  period  elapsed,  and  the  same  geogr^pbical  and  sectional  war  wa* 
renewed,  by  the  same  parly,  and  for  the  iatne  object  The  democtslic  party  was  siill 
in  ihe  ascendant;  and  under  the  last  of  tiia  southern  democratic  presidents,  tbe  bero 
and  sagB  of  the  Hermitage,  ihe  whole  brood  of  federal  measures — the  bank,  a  proleo- 

ray-  But  the  restless  desire  of  power  remained ;  and  as  tbe  forlresaee  of  federalism 
I,  one  al^r  another,  they  again  entrencbed  themselves  behind  iheir  favorite  geo- 
^pbical  issne.  Tbe^  remrted,  once  more,  to  the  old  meana,  which  at  Hartford  and 
in  the  Missouri  agitalion  had  proved  impotent  to  divide,  dissever  and  defeat  thedemo- 
.  oratio  party.  Snddenly,  again,  slavery  was  the  great  iporal  and  Social  evil  that  moat 
be  expelled  from  ihe  conolry.  Tbe  labor  uf  suppriuniou  began  wilb  the  Dislriet  of 
Columbia,  and  tbe  country  wsa  fiercely  agilaled,  and  CongreH  inondated  witb  appeal* 
for  ill  anppression  there.  The  federal  party,  which  had  resolved  baneeforth  to  caU 
iheroselvei  whigs,  witb  'he  abolitioniata  of  both  sexes,  were  fnrious  to  lupprea  davory 
in  tbe  IHstriot  of  Columbia.    Never,  in  the  history  of  thia  republic,  bm  this  hanefnl 


fell,  one 
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qnettion  uaiun«d  aa  Mpeci  nf  Gerc«r  decpeniinD.  It  was  mat  and  rsaiated  id  the  moit 
DDqaolifinil  lenns  of  reprobatinn  by  ilia  uuiled  deirouraoy  of  Ibe  Union.  Mr.  Vnn 
Baraa  and  Mr.  WHjhl  a\  once  declnreil  the  mrxt  unheBLbttiiig  hnslility  tn  the  Bbnlidoa 
of  alaveiy  in  Ihe  •lietrict.  Mr.  Van  Bnrcn.  as  Preaideiit  of  the  Senate,  gava  hii  catling 
vote  iu  bvor  ot  Ihe  bill,  aulhariztng  Ihe  eoiilhara  pottmaalera  lo  open  ibe  matl-baga, 
•nd  aapfn-sM  the  inceodiary  ahulition  publicationa.  At  the  Deinncrs'ic  Malional  Cnn- 
Tenlion.  in  1S3J,  by  wliich  Mr.  Vaa  Buren  was  nomiaated,  in  an  sdilreea  prepared  by 
■  oommittex.  of  which  Mr.  Wright  w««  one.  and  which  Mr.  Van  Biireu  approved,  the 
whole  scheme  of  slavery  Bgitaiinn  was  condamood,  in  lerma  Iha  Btrongast  and  most 
forcible  of  which  oar  language  is  capabla.  It  spuke  of  the  attampt  to  create  aeclional 
partiee,  aa  "  the  mnat  iDischievniiB  and  wicked  that  has  ever  been  made  a^inst  the 
peace  and  happinast  r>f  ibe  coiinlry."  It  said.  "  true  republicans  could  nerer  tend  their 
■id  in  creating  geographical  parlies  in  the  east,  weal,  north  or  sonth."  Ii  quoted  tbe 
warning  adjurations  of  Washington  and  Madison,  against  those  "daleslahle  eflbrta  lo 
•lieaate  one  portion  of  tite  country  from  the  rest,  and  to  enfeeble  Iba  aacred  ties  wtiich 
link  together  the  various  psru."  And  it  concluded  with  Ihe  Bsmast  declaration,  Ibal 
against  "this  daogerous  spirit  of  sectionalism  and  diviaion-^those  unhallowed  aitempts 
to  weaken  the  bomls  of  our  glorious  onnfederacy — it  becomes  the  duty  of  every  ^ao 

lance."  A  meeting  was  held  in  Ihe  city  of  Albany,  in  which  A.  C.  Fluge.  John  A.  Di(, 
and  John  Van  Bamn  were  prominent :  over  which  William  L.  Marcy,  then  the  exeon- 
tive  of  the  atale,  presided ;  and  at  wliich  (ireaersl  Ilix  reported  the  resohilioiis.  These 
were  ■  most  emphatic  condprnnatiun  of  the  slavery  agitation.  They  declareil  that 
"the  onion  of  the  states,  which,  under  Providence  had  conferred  Iha  richest  blessing! 
On  the  people,  was  the  result  of  compromise  and  concilialion ;  that  we  can  only  hope 
ID  maintain  it  by  abslaining  from  all  interference  with  the  laws,  domastlc  policy,  and 
peculiar  intereat*  of  every  othur  stale  ;  and  that  all  such  interference,  wbich  lends  to 
alienate  one  portion  of  our  conntry  from  the  real,  deserves  lo  bo  frowned  upon  with 
indignatioa  by  ell  who  cherish  the  principles  of  oarrsvolutionary  fathen,  nnd  who  de- 
aire  lo  preserve  Ihe  Constitution,  by  the  exercise  of  thai  spirit  of  amity  which  acluated 
tie  framera."  General  Dii,  in  his  speech  on  that  occaaion,  not  only  affirmed,  "  as  a 
fondamental  condilion  of  our  social  existence,  that  the  question  of  slavery  in  a  slave- 
hulding  state  shall  not  be  disturbed  by  the  people  or  government  of  any  other  sUte ; 
and  that  the  genenl  government  has  no  comrot  over  it;"  but  ha  held  that  "  there 
was  a  poliiical  obligalion,  rising  oolof  ibe  compromiae  of  interests,  in  which  the  foun- 
dations of  the  Union  vrere  laid,  to  abilaln  from  arary  species  of  inlerference  wbicb 
may  land  to  disturb  the  domestic  quialude.  or  put  in  jeopardy  the  rights  of  pmpertv, 
which  Ihe  constitution  was  desi^uad  to  aecure."  Mr.  Vnn  Buren  declared,  in  reply  io 
■n  application  from  North  Csrolina.  that,  if  elected  to  Ihe  prstidenry,  ha  "  must  go 
into  the  preaideiiLiRl  chair  Ihe  ioflrxible  and  uucumpmmiiing  upponent  of  any  Btiempt, 
on  the  part  of  Congress,  to  aholish  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  against  Ibe 
wiebeaoftheslsva  slates.''  Ho  urged  the  people  of  ihe  n<.rth  and  south  lo  "visit,  wilh 
Ifaeir  severest  displeasure,  any  eliem[>l  lo  connect  the  subject  with  parly  politics ;"  and 
he  Bxprefsod  the  hope,  that "  the  •ffurts  of  those  who  nmy  persist  in  llie  vi'ork  of  agi- 
tation may  be  overcome  by  reosiMi,  or  rendered  innperallve  by  const  it  ittiunst  remediee." 
In  bin  inaugural  address,  he  renewi^d  thee  decUriitlons.  iu  langns^e  equally  explicit- 
Repeating  his  declaration  of  inOcxibl'!  and  uncotn  promising  opposition  lo  any  el  tempt, 
on  the  pert  of  Congress,  tu  abolish  slavery  in  the  Districi  of  Columbia,  against  lbs 
wishes  of  the  stave  states,  he  made  the  strongest  avowal,  in  relation  to  any  prospective 
action  of  Congress,  known  in  our  public  history.  He  said,  ''  No  bill  coullictiuE  wilh 
thane  views  can  aver  receive  my  const! tittinnul  saiKtion."  He  snid  also,  Ibat  "  the  last, 
perhapi  the  greatest,  of  the  prnminenl  aonrces  of  discord  aiid  disaster,  supposed  to 
lurk  in  our  political  condilinn,  was  Ihe  instiiutioD  of  domeaiic  Javerjf  i"  thai  "  if  the 
agitation  of  this  subject  was  intended  to  reach  the  slabiliiy  of  our  instilntions,  enongb 
had  occurred  to  show  that  il  had  signally  failed  :"  and  that  allliougb  "  such  allempts  at 
dangerous  egifallon  might  periodicslly  retnm,  yet,  with  each,  the  object  would  lie  nn- 
dersfood."  The  democratic  mamlwn  of  Congress,  of  both  hooBea,  held  a  meeting, 
and,  tbroDgh  their  cbaimau,  John  M.  Nilea,  reprobated  all  elTortn  ai  slavery  agitation 
or  sectional  interference.  And.  jiustly.  during  Ihe  snme  sesaiou.  (18^8.)  the  democratic 
majority,  under  ihe  sanction  and  guidance  of  Mr.  Van  Bureii  at.d  Mr.  Wriph),  felt  it 
Iheir  duty  to  arrest  the  "  periodical  return  of  this  utlempt  at  daogemoa  agiiaiion."  It 
had  assumed  Ihe  form  of  peliliuns  to  Congress,  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Iha  Dia- 
trict  of  Columbia,  and  io  territories,  and  for  Ibe  abolition  of  Ibe  iutemal  slave-trade, 
■o  called.  The  entire  whie  and  abolition  alrenglb.  in  and  ont  of  Congress,  was  engaged 
with  great  zeal  in  this  fresh  labor  of  party  eg;iiation.    To  meet  and  defeat  it,  the  mI*- 
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brated  reaolotians  of  Hr.  Atherton  were  inti<ai)nc«d.  TbsT  wer«  adapted  with  (he 
enrira  cnocurrence  of  Mr.  Vtn  Baren,  Mr.  Wrigbt  iind  Ool.  Beuuio.  of  neiu-lr  all  tba 
democratio  member*  of  Coagrau,  of  the  entire  democntic  aBtional  and  itale  admia- 
ittrstinDS,  and  of  lbs  democratic  preu  of  all  parti  of  the  Uaion.  They  were  reaiatsd 
by  the  qnited  norlbern  federal  or  whig  vole,  attacked  with  vioience  bj  the  abolitiiiaifl*, 
and  deDounced  by  ihe  whig  preu.  Bo  uaiveraal  wai  the  concarrence  among  dsmo- 
orati.  in  tbe  Eenerel  poaitiona  of  thaae  rexilalioita,  in  relation  to  the  slaierj  agilatioii, 
and  the  interfereoce  oF  CoDgree*  in  ita  abolition  in  tbe  Diatricl  of  Oolambia  and  the 
tmrilorioB,  th«t  becauaa  Ji>dg«  Beardaley  (wbila  be  concnired  in  tboir  gauerwl  acope] 
objected  to  the  lut  reiolution,  ai  tonching  upon  the  right  of  petition,  be  waa  denoanood 
\ij  tbe  politician!  who  are  the  leadfi*  in  tbe  preaent  ilaveiy  agitation  in  tfaia  atale,  at 
■■niuotind  !"     Thaw  reaolntioni  were  aafollowi: 

"1.  Beaolved,  Thai  thia  goveniment  isa  govemmentof  limited  powen,  and  that,  bj 
the  CoMlitiitiaii  of  the  Doited  Slatei,  Cunsreai  hue  do  jorisdietion  whatever  OTez  tfa« 
nbject  of  (lavery  in. Ihe  aereral  atatea  of  thia  oonrederacy . 

"S.  Beaolved,  That  petition*  for  Ihe  abolition  ofaUvery  in  the  Diatrict  of  Calainbia, 
aiuj  the  tarritoriea  of  the  United  Slalea.BQdaga)[wt  tbvremoralof  alaveairoin  one  Blata 
to  another,  are  a  pari  of  a  plan  of  operationa  *et  on  fool  to  affect  the  inidtatioa  of 
alaTery  in  tbe  aeTeral  atalee,  atid  thna  indirectly  deavoy  that  ioatitution  within  theil 

-  "  i.  Reaolved,  That  Congreaa  baa  no  ri^lit  to  do  that,  iadireclly,  whioh  it  oaanot  do 
ditwjlly ;  and  ibal  the  agiiatiou  of  the  aabjact  of  alaiery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
the  terriiariea,  aa  ■  meaoa  and  with  a  view  of  diitui'bii>g  or  OTertbrowing  that  inititutioD 
in  tbe  aeveral  alates,  ia  agaiiint  the  true  apirit  and  meaning  of  Ihe  Coustiuilion,  an  ia- 
Irin^emeul  of  ihe  righu  of  the  Stalea  affected,  and  a  breach  of  the  public  fiiith,  npou 
which  tbey  entered  into  the  coufederatiou. 

"  4.  ReaoWed,  That  the  Cooititution  reals  on  tbe  broad  principle!  of  eqoality 
among  the  inembera  of  tbia  confederacy,  and  that  Congreaa,  in  the  eierciae  of  ita  ao- 
kaowTedgad  powera,  baa  no  right  to  diacriminate  between  tbe  inatitnlioaa  of  one  of  iIm 
Slatei  Bad  anolher,  with  a  view  ofaboliabiug  ibe  one  and  promotieg  the  other. 

"S.  Reaolved,  iberefore,  That  allaltempta  on  the  part  of  Congreaa  to  aboliab  aliTery 
in  the  Disuict  uf  Golambia,  or  the  territonei,  or  1o  prohibit  the  removal  of  alarea  IroiB 

eracy  and  another,  wilb  the  views  afcreaaid,  are  in  violation  of  Ibe  Conatiiatioa,  d»- 
itmctive  of  the  rundamental  principleaon  which  the  union  of  tltese  ilalei  reata,  and 
beyond  tbe  juriadiclion  of  Con^Bsa :  and  that  every  petition,  memorial,  reaolntian, 
prapoaitiiin,  or  pH[ier,  toocbing  or  relating,  in  any  way,  or  to  any  extent  whatever,  to 
alavary  as  aforesaid,  or  to  tbe  alwtiiluu  thereof,  ahall,  on  ihe  preeenlatioD  thereof,  witli> 
out  any  funher  action  Iheteon,  he  laid  upon  the  table,  withoat  being  debated,  priolad, 
or  rebrred.'' 

Theae  proceedinn,  ao  aneqnirocal  in  Iheir  import — and  ao  ugniflcaiit  of  tbe  dem> 
cratic  aentiment  of  the  coanin — bad  been  preceded  by  tbe  parting  admonitioaa  of 
Jackaon.  I'his  valedictory  to  the  American  people,  over  whom  he  bad  preaided,  with 
equal  wiadom  and  patriotiam,  waa  filled  wilb  thia  topic  Alladicg  to  the  brewell  ad- 
dreaa  of  Waahiugton,  he  eaid : 

"  Hn  baa  cautioned  ui,  in  the  sirongeal  terma,  againat  the  fbnoalion  of  partial  on 
geographlcul  discrimiumioui,  aa  one  of  the  meani  which  misbt  diatorb  the  nnimi,  and 
lo  which  deaigiting  men  would  be  likely  to  reaort."  Amid  the  general  prosperity  and 
splendid  aucceaa  which  has  followed  the  adoplion  of  the  pBderarCouaI.ilQtion.  tfaedan- 
gets  of  which  bo  warned  aa,  are  becoming  every  day   more  evident,  and  the  signs  of 

ovil  are  sufficiently  apporcut,  to  awaken  tbe  d( '-^  '-  "--  ■" '  ■"- 

IrioC    We  behold  a; 

different  parti  o!  ...,..,.,  ,     ^       ^ 

Graphical  dislinctioiia;  to  excite  the  South  againat  the  North,  and  the  North  agaioat  tb* 
South,  and  lo  force  into  .the  eoutroveray  the  roost  delicate  and  exciting  topics,  upon 
which  it  is  impossible  that  a  large  portion  of  the  Uuian  can  ever  apeak,  without  atrong 
emotion.  •'  Real  assured  lliat  the  mi^u  friund  busy  in  tliia  work  of  discord,  are  not 
worthy  of  your  cccGdeuce,  and  deserve  your  strongest  reprobation." 

Tbui,  during  tbe  unbroken  course  of  the  democratic  party  of  the  Union,  ibrongh  tbo 
entire  series  of  republican  Preaidenta,  the  agilatinn  uf  the  slavery  question,  ili  iatrodno- 
tioii  ai  a  party  teit  oriaane.  and  tbealtempt»  to  create  geographical  partiea,  have  been 
regarded  and  reaiated,  as  an  antaguuist  principle  of 'that  party,  and  aa  an  riemant  at 
dimnion. 


oogic 
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Bat  ibey  did  not  ohoou  to  reit  the  qaartioa  ■toae,  stcd  npoD  Ihii  higti  ooBcnrmit 
Mtlion  and  eipreinoa  of  doniocratio  ■ulesmau  and  legislalora  amrl;  ccieqiul  witk 
the  loTindalkni  of  Ihs  goTeriiment.  Tbey  embodieil  the  democratic  san tiineiit  <>□  tha 
■nlyect  in  tile  higlieil  palitjcal  BMeoiblage  known  (n  their  □rgaiitzatioD.  At  tba 
NaiiunBl  Convi-aiiuii.  befd  at  Ballimore,  in  1840,  at  which  Mr.  Vui  Buren  WW  nomi- 
nated fur  a  re-elnction.  the  democracy  of  the  Union  placed  ihunjiclTes  dlilinctly  on 
tvcord.  upon  Ihia,  and  all  tho  queiuons  diat  divide  the  democcac;  and  the  fedenliHn 
or  wbiggum  of  the  counlrj,     Thaj  reeolvod  : 

"  That  Congreuhuna  power  ander  the  Onnititutiun,  to  mterTere  With  or  control  the 
domeatic  inatitiitions  of  the  iievenl  atalea,  and  that  sucb  slates  are  ibe  sole  and  proper 
judges  of  evflryihingapperlaitiing  ta  their  own  affain,  not  prohibited  by  the  Conititn- 
lioa;  thai  all  e&nrli  of  the  abalilioniaC*  and  otben,  nuda  to  indaoe  Congreaa  to  in- 
terfere with  question*  of  alavery,  and  to  take  incipient  itepa  in  relation  thereto,  ara 
oalciilated  to  fead  to  the  moat  alarniiag  and  dangerous  canBeqneocea,  and  that  all  lucb 
eSiirtu  hare  an  irrestalihle  tendency  to  diminish  the  happinesa  of  ills  people,  and  an- 
danger  the  atabilily  and  permanency  of  tbe  Union,  and  ought  not  to  be  oountenaaoed 
by  any  friend  to  onr  political  inalilulioiu." 

This  reiotaiioD,  drawn  np.  aa  we  beliere.  by  Bihi  Wrieht,  wai  DiuuiimoDBly  adoptad 
by  the  National  CouTeniiun — waa,  four  yeara  aftarwarda,  reported  by  Beuiamin  F. 
Bntler,  and  re-affirmed  by  the  National  Democracy  of  ItU ;  and  again  adopted  and 
reiterated  by  the  Democratic  Natiunal  OonTenlioa  of  IS48.  '  , 

If  there  ia  one  feature  for  which  the  naliona)  democtado  party  ia  diatiiignisbed  be- 
yond another,  it  is  that  of  antagonism  lo  tbe  alaTery  agitation  in  every  form.  From 
tbe  first  Ui  the  last,  Ihey  have  ilood  before  the  world  in  thia  high  attitude  of  patriot- 
ism, and  have  (ncoeHfally  maintained  the  democratic  cause  and  priociplaa.  From  tha 
beginning,  also,  or  at  least  from  the  advent  and  fall  of  the  Hartford  Convention,  tho 
slavery  queiti^iri  and  sectional  division  and  panyiam  hitve  been  an  element,  an  ndjnnct 
of  redeialism  and  abolitionism.  "  Periadjcally.  thnae  combiued  adveruries  of  the  de- 
mocracy have  renewed  these  attempts  at ''  dai.garou«  agitation,"  as  an  auiiliaiT  to  their 
uuabaleil  desire  to  divide  and  overthrow  Ibe  democratic  parly.  But,  until  tbe  laat 
•lectiun,  the  scheme  of  divinon,  hostile  li<  the  bed  intereata  of  the  country,  and  tbreal- 
eainz  evil  br  beyond  the  strife  of  parties  or  the  hope*  of  individual  aapirants,  reiulled 
in  the  discNimfiiare  of  its  authors. 

At  thst  election,  a  new  auxiliary  entered  the  field  of  division.  In  all  the  nortbam 
Statea.  individuals  who  bad  previously  Beted  with  the  democratic  party,  lome  of  them 
prominently  so,  and  who  had  enjoyed  ita  confidence,  and  upon  whom  its  favor  had 
been  lavished,  separated  from  it,  and  assumed  precisely  the  anta^niat  ground  upon 
which  federalism  aud  abniitioniatn  had  previously  assailed  it  in  vain.  In  this  State  the 
division  began  in  1S47.  In  that  Tear  tbia  body  of  partisans  inaisied  that  tbe  issne  which 
tbe  rutional  democratic  party  bad  nnifbrmly  rejected,  a^  a  party  element,  shoold  be 
adopted — should  form  a  part  of  the  party  expression  and  declaration — and,  because  Iba 
Demi.cretic  tiiaie  Convention  of  that  ^ear  declined  to  engraft  this  new  dictum  into  the 
demiici-Blic  creed,  bat  preferred,  as  in  all  past  time,  that,  aa  a  disturbing  element,  it 
alwuld  be  allowed  to  remain  an  individual  sentiment,  and  not  a  party  axiom,  a  body  of 
partisans,  who  have  since  assumed  a  "free  aoil"  orgsnixation,  alybng  ihemsflvea,  in 
some  qoarten>,  the  "  free  democracy,"  and  known  by  various  appellativea,  refused  to 
•upport  the  damoeratic  nomination,  made  in  conformity  to  the  uniform  democratio 
tHBge,  and  avowing  the  well-known  principle)  of  the  democratic  party — and  withhold- 
tog  their  votes,  contributed  directly  to  the  success  ef  the  whic  party,  and  lo  tho 
etecliuD  of  the  present  whig  Btale  o£Ecera.  Tbe^  threw  the  Stale,  in  all  iu 
department*,  into  the  hands  of  the  old.  active  and  nniform  actaeonists  of  the  di^mo- 

'~  \\  the  laat  election,  this  defection,  assuming  a  bolder  front,  and   • 

iiitagoniim,  separated  from  the  national  democratio  party,  and  as- 
sembling at  Buffalo,  and  invinng  and  receiving  the  co-operation  of  partisans  of  all 
lailhs  and  creeds,  iidopted  a  new  "  platform,"  embracing  federal  and  abolition  do«>> 
trinea,  and,  standing  upon  it  during  the  campai^.  brought  out  separate  third  par^ 
tickelB,  compriiing.  as  amdidsles,  whigs.  abolitioDists,  and  seceding  democrats,  and 
ttius  threw  the  government  and  admiaiatraiion  of  the  Nation,  as  they  bad  previously 
done  that  of  the  Btate,  ititi>  the  hands  of  the  whig  parly.     With  a  peculiar  c       '  ~ 


;a.. 


:t  party  avowal,  aa  tbe  only  queation  involved 


plea  of  huatility  to  the  eilaiiaian  of  slsvery,  and  ita 
nucii  so,  li- 


tfaey  professed  to  sensrate  from  ihe  democralic  party  upon  this  single  position,  and 
upon  this  isKue  to  ro!>iBt  and  defeat  the  democratic  cendidale  for  the  Presidency,  and  to 
effect,  as  they  well  knew,  if  their  efforta  v*ere  at  all  potential,  Ihe  election  of  the  whig 


c; 


.  as  they  well  knew,  if  their  efforta  v*ere  at  all  potential,  Ihe  election  of  the  whig 
iresidential  candidate.  Thus  aiming  to  defeat  a  democrat,  distinguiahed  aa  inoh  in  tb* 
igbeat  civil  slationa,  dming  mote  than  Ibrly  jou»  public  Mrvice  j  ■  oitixan  of  •  &•• 
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Statp,  and  oppoMd  to  ■lavetj  extaoaJDii:  and  to  elect  tho  wliIi;  mmriiiM,  Mandrng  m 
■oeh  in  known  hoatilily  to  the  principlei  aod  organizaiioa  of  )be  democralio  party — ■ 
oilizaa  of  a  stave  Stale,  an  eiteoslve  ■lare  ownsr,  and  witb  aach  iDteieata  and  aaaoet*- 
tioQB,  not  doubled  to  favor  the  mstitaliuo  and  extension  of  alatar;. 
By  order  of  tbe  Democratic  State  ConTantioD : 

WM.  L.  MARCY.  J.  F.  FLANDERS, 

L.  B.  SHEPARD,  WM.  PORTER.  Jr., 

CHARLES  GANDN,     S.  G.  HATHAWAY, 
A.  C.  NIVBN,  T.  M.  HOWELL. 

T.  A.  OSBORNE. 

This  appeal  wai  powerful,  and  ezpom  in  aotear  light  the  fraodi  and  tergivereatioiil 
of  the  Vau  Baren  cabal. 

Oq  the  6th  of  September,  the  Damacratic  State  ConTBotion  met  at  STracose  bt  the 
nomination  of  Stale  oEGcars,  and  the  foUowiog  ticket  waa  preiaated  : 

For  Judge  of  Court  of  ApptaU.—Hir^m  Denio,  cf  Onaida  ooQaty. 

Camplrolier.—Jnba  A.  Lett.  King!  coanty. 

Secretary  of  Stale. — Jeue  C;  Dana,  JeSenon  coontf. 

AOonKj  Oeneral.—L   S.  Chatfield,  Otsegocounty. 

T«a< are r^~Darlu«  A.  Ogden,  Yatei  county. 

StaU  Engneer. — John  D.  Fay,  Monroe  eonnty. 

Canal  Commtikner. — Frederick  Fullett,  Ganaiee  eonnty. 

State  PtUoh  Intpeelor. — Dariiu  Clark,  St.  Lawrence  county. 

These  DOmlaalioDg  were  accepted  and  (he  following  reaolutiona  pawed: 

'•Retolvei.  Thatlha  DamocraticSiatBCoramilteobeaQthorlzed  to  withdrawanrofthe 
nominee!  presenlad  by  this  Convention,  except  those  forComptroller,  Attorney-(»enera], 
Canal  Commisaiooer  and  State  Pritoo  Inspccinr.  provided  the  Utica  CooTeDlinn  T^fitj 
tboea  namua,  and  complete  tlie  ticket  by  nominating  well-known  and  aoknowleged 
DemocTHtB  an  CBndidatei  fur  Jodga  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  Secretary  of  State,  TreaM- 
rer,  and  State  Engineer,  atxdshaii  impoK  no  principle  or  teat  upotteaid  candidaZee  imeoi^ 
riilenl  ail\  the  mobUiom  adopted  by  the  Democratic  Convention  lUid  in  l\e  PrabylerioA 
Ckurdi  at  Rorae :  and  [hat  the  ticket  thai  nominated  receive  the  united  aappart  of 
both  diTisiona  of  the  Democratic  party. 

"  Reioleed,  That  we  are  opposed  to  the  extension  of  Slavery  to  tha  free  torrilories  of 
the  United  States ;  but  we  do  oot  regard  the  Slavery  anestion,  in  any  form  of  its  a^la> 
tion,  or  any  opinion  in  relation  thereto,  aa  a  teat  of  political  fulb,  or  as  a  mte  of  party 
action, 

"  Rctohed,  That  the  power  of  Congress  over  Slavery  in  the  lerrilories,  and  the  par- 
ticular luodes  of  legtalatiao  tberean.  are,  among  Democrats,  cootro varied  qneatTOni; 
and  that  we  concede  to  every  one,  in  relation  therein,  the  aodlapnted  right  of  opioioD, 
not  regarding  any  particular  mode  of  conatitulional  conatmoLion  an  this  queBtloD  a  put 
of  the  Democratio  creed,  or  as  euential  jo  fellowship  with  onr  Democratto  brethren  in 
this  State,  or  in  any  section  of  the  Onion." 

The  Qnt  resolalion  was  joally  and  warmly  oppoaed  by  the  Hew-York  delegatioil, 
beoaoaa  it  ia  known  that  no  confidence  wbatever  oan  be  placed  in  the  Van  Baren  le*d- 
aril.  Thry  have  avowed  whig  principlas,  and  their  organs  are  daily  reiterating  tlM 
wotn-oat  along  of  the  Federal  pieaa.  The  clauae,  however,  providing  that  the  nominea) 
thontd  be  well  known  democrats,  and  dnjlaring  that  no  tealaluuldbe  eiacted  saved,  tha 
reeotation,  and  the  whole  were  pasaed  by  the  tbllawing  vote : 

Ayei — Messrs.  Degraw,  Shaw,  Pruyn,  Seymour,  Mnnllon,  White,  Bowen,  Porter, 
Hntchinson,  Bennett,  Wnrdeo.  Mitchell,  Monell.  Howell,  Dlabrow,  Peters,' Bloc mfield, 
Goodwin,  Fox.  Bulta,  Camp.  Smith,  Dodge,  Follett.  Nonbmp.  Benton,  Carver,  Skin- 
ner, Cole,  Cbnruh,  Barnca,  Mama,  Hough,  Hiuon,  Ohriatte,  Mott,  Cramer,  Walworth, 
Dodge,  Woodward,  Briatol.  Wing,  Sandford,  Gery,  Ward.— <7. 

itToei— Measrs.  Dodge,  Cutting.  Western,  Murphy,  Malaell,  Tittle,  Crsato,  Steward, 
Weat,  Schell,  Sweet,  S hep pard,  Ranaon.  Bobiuson,  Beaidaley.  Caryl,  Wendell,  Thomp- 
son, Moore,  Hyde,  Spencer,  WoodniS;  A.  J.  Thompaan,  Su&em.  Searinf,  Stanton, 
While,  Smitb,  Birdsall,  Harriaon,  Jackson,  Halaey,  Haahrook,  Raplee. — 34. 

The  Van  Baren  faction  met  at  Dtica,  on  the  19th,  and  aocepled  the  reaolatiDlia  of  dts 
Democralio  Ooavenliun,  nominated  the  fooi  offloors  allotted  to  them,  ami  the  tickel 
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/W  Comptroller,  Jtidrt  nfthe  Conrl  of  ArpeaU, 

JOHN  A.  r.OTT.  FRRKRORN  C.  JBWETT. 

For  Allornrf  Ornrml.  For  Stcrelarv  of  Stale. 

LEVI  8.  CHA.TFIELD.  HENRY  J.  RANDALL. 

Far  Cnnil  Com-aiiiionfr,  Far  Stale  Engiverr. 

FRKDKRICK  FOLLBTT.  ALKX.  CAMPBELL. 

For  Stale  Priton  Iniptelar,  For  Treararer. 

DAftlUa  CLARK.  BENJAMIN  WELCH. 

That  the  people  or  the  BiBte  trill  roily  to  the  rapport  or  those  reoi>gni»ed  u  aonnd 
DemooTHto  there  ii  un  doobt,  and  the;  nil!  olio  remember  that  when  Mr.  Van  Bnrea't 
•genta  ap|)eared  at  Baltimore,  on  the  pretence  at  being  delegalea  Trom  the  New-York 
demoei'Bcy,  it  vrsji  required  ot  them  to  Inow  if  they  would  support  the  nomiuee  nf  the 
'Oonveation  if  they  were  admitted  aa  member*.  Tbe  iawleotcoatempl  and  aSecled 
mdignation  with  which  they  rejected  thii  "  teat,"  aithongh  it  ill  concealed  their 
nedilated  ffaad.  is  a  ■pvero  commentary  upon  the  "  teat  "  they  now  aeek  to  imposa 
npoD  the  candidate!  at  the  people.  The  absurd  folly  of  qneationing  a  candidale  for 
ofGcein  the  free  Stdte  of  New-York, » to  bia  opinion  apOD  how  the  free  people  of  OalifoT- 
nia  onghtor  onghtnol  lo  vote  upon  their  own  aflkira,iB  too  manifest  for  ■erianBcoasidor*. 
tion.  Roligioui,  or  acienlific,  or  any  other  abatracl  notions,  might  as  well  be  made  ch» 
teat  or  qualiScBlion  for  a  political  office.  It  may  be  regarded  as  derogatory  to  the  De- 
mocracj,  that  fb--j  condescended  to  confer  al  all  with  fteudo  democrats,  wbo  propoao 
to  fetter  the  opiuioii  of  candiflatea  for  office  npon  maUeri  foreign  to  the  State  Govern- 
ment. Tlie  Domocracy  will,  doabtless,  act  npon  the  Democratic  principles  of  .Te9erBon 
and  Jarkson,  and  abandon  the  schemea  concocted  between  John  Von  Bnreib  and  Iheir 
old  enemy,  Henry  Clay,  while  managiog  tbe  maaqne  balla  at  Baratogn.  Thank*  lo  the 
progreaa  a\  the  age,  politics  are  no  longer  a  inaMi[ued  ball,  to  be  coittroUed  even  by  man- 
agers aa  adroit  aa  Messrs.  VanBuronand  Clay. 


M.  FoDssiH. — It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  the  administration  of  the  feleral  govera- 
■"- "•  *■"■   ""r  Ibe  laat  sii  moniha,  been  mniiBged  more  in  accordanee  with  tbe  pawiona 


and  prmndices  of  the  iodividnals  composing  it,  than  in  the  pursnaDce  of  any  settlpd 
and  well  rooo^iaed  princi)ileB  of  governmental  jiolicy.  Among  all  the  objections  that 
are  urged  against  the  Eoglish  form  of  goverament,  it  most  be  ndmilled  tbat  her  miitia- 
tera  are,  ibr  the  most  part,  enlightened  statesmen  ;  and  no  matter  which  party  may  be 
in  power,  the  government  is,  in  tbe  long  ran,  condncted  npon  broad  principles,  in  ac- 
Ooraance  with  the  progress  of  the  age.  Do  tbe  other  hand,  while  congratulatiog  oni^ 
selves  upon  the  general  excellence  of  onr  ovni  institutions,  we  have  lo  regret  that  the 
hiEhcat  offices  in  the  nation  are  Bomelimoa  filled  by  narrow-roioded  and  incapable  men, 
whose  vulgar  passiooa  and  political  prejudices  make  the  great  interests  nf  the  natioo 
nndof  hamnnity  subaervienl  to  petty  personal  schemes.  That  tbe  public  interest  waa 
aacriiiced  to  tbe  hot  haste  with  which  experienced  public  ofGcera  were  auppUnted  by 
ignorant  end  inefficient  men,  waa  to  be  expected,  ixrtwilhetanding  tbat  ihe  "  second 
Wssbington"  had  pledged  himself  that  there  aboald  be  no  indiscriminate  removala. 
This  was  a  minor  evil,  however,  compared  with  the  narrow  views  Taken  of  our  foreign 
reUliotis,  and  theeagemesa  with  which  tbe  lnlere*t«  of  Americau  citizens  and  of  Btmg- 
gling  repnblicanB  abroad,  have  been  sacrificed  to  a  desire  (o  meddle  with  individual 
rights,  and  to  conciliate  the  opprexsife  govemmenta  of  Europe,  aa  manifest  in  tbe  pro- 
hibition of  the  sale  of  American  built  vessels  to  the  goren-menta  of  Europe,  nnder  A 
forced  conalruction  of  treaty  obligatJona;  also  in  the  prohibition  of  the  undoubted 
right  of  American  citizens  to  take  service  with  the  people  of  Cuba  ;  and  more  recendy 
an  interruption  of  our  diplomatic  relations  with  France,  without  any  sufficient  causa 
■hat  appeara  npon  the  aorface.  In  the  case  of  Rey,  our  soil  was  invaded  by  Spsniah 
official*,  our  flag  insnltad,  and  oar  national  aovereiEuty  set  at  naught  in  tbe  arreat,  by 
order  of  die  Spanish  gnvemor  of  Cuba,  of  an  individual  in  New-Orleans.  All  this  waa 
atoned  Ibr  aatiafoctori^  to  the  government,  simply  by  the  return  of  the  man.  Henca 
it  follow*,  that  any  citizen  of  tbe  Cnited  Stales  may  be  kidnapped  by  a  foreign  despot, 
Ksn  &om  his  lanuly,  tramported  beyend  seaa  and  impriiaiied,  tbMtteniid  witb  death  anci 

.,, ^.- 
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toRora  i  and  if  lie  coodeaceiidB  lo  ratam  tbe  tdbd,  out  goTaniiiiaDt  i*  muGsd,  and  dM 
oitizea  raaf  thiuk  God  that  he  hoi  McaptMl  lo.  Tbe  goveniTiieTit  ncta,  it  ^vould  ABem, 
only  when  the  naa  is  dead.  The  Iriih  jiutice.  when  appemled  to  for  protecdon  by  ana 
whruB  liio  had  been  ibreateDed,  replied,  "  ooly  you  let  him  kill  you,  that's  alt  I  want, 
•nd  Ihea  I'll  fix  him."  Thii  appears  bj  be  tbe  wisdum  in  the  ca>e  of  Bej.  The  Span- 
iA  miaiater  received  as  much  respect  aa  beibre.  Quits  another  tone  has  been  awimied 
towards  (he  only  republicaa  earoy  sent  to  tu  from  Europe.  M.  Fouann.  it  ia  »eQ 
known,  wa»  a  sub-editor  of  tho  Natiottal,  when  the  revolution  of  February,  184B, 
placed  the  clique  owning  and  editing  that  joamal  in  power  ia  Francs.  Ai  hii  ahane  in 
tbe  new  oider  afthingi,  the  aub-edi tor  became  the  envoy  of  France  to  the  United  States. 
That  he  ia  a  gentleman  of  ordinary  abilitlet,  bat  deeply  imbued  with  repablicantani  aa 
"  be  onderatanda  it,"  there  ia  no  doubt ;  and  the  bet  of  hia  retainiag  omce  under  tbs 
praaent  foreewom  Preiident  of  France,  isevidence  that  hia  political  prmciples  take  their 
hue  from  the  color  of  """"   — ' ''"" "  '   '    "    '■"-  -■-'=-  -■ 


ftrong  peraooal  prejudice  appaara  to  have  sprang  up  between  thia  person  and  the  cabi- 
BM  officera  with  whom  be  held  official  mteroonne.  Now  it  appear*  that  both  num»- 
tsr  aod  lecrstary  are  Innocent  of  all  experience  io  diplomatic  interoonrse.  M.  Foiuu. 
oanuot  diveit  bimaelf  of  that  vulgar  conviction  of  bia  national  importance,  which  eibi- 
bitsd  in  the  Chiaeae,  fumiabes  an  endlesi  sonrce  of  amuaement  to  the  rest  of  Ibe  world ; 
eoDseqaently  all  his  commnnicatioas  to  this  govemmsnt  amack  of  this  narrow-minded 
arrogance.  However,  the  passages  in  his  letten  which  ought  to  have  baen  read  with  » 
snile  aod  passed  with  ooolempt,  were  eagerly  seized  upon  by  the  Secretary,  oa  causa 
of  offouce.  The  pointa  in  diapnto  were  two.  It  appears  that  the  U.  8.  authorities  ia 
Mexico  aold  a  lot  of  tobacco  to  a  Mr.  Damarcq,  June  20, 1847,  and  that  on  the  16th  of 
Oct.  in  the  same  year,  the  same  tobacco  woareaold  to  M.  Port,  at  ti>4.  and  the  mistaJie 
being  discovered,  it  was  restored  to  Mr.  Domerc^.  M.  Port  then  alleged  that  be  bad 
sold  It  for  (33,  aad  claimed  damages.    On  trial,  it  appeared  thatM.  Port's  claims  wera 


fbanded  in  fraud,  and  were  diamiaaed.  Tbe  natlsr  was  referred  tn  tbe  govammenL 
and  the  claim  was  nreed  by  M.  Pouamn  in  a  style  such  as  wa  have  indicated  as  natuiH 
to  him.     His  letter  of  April,  1 819.  closed  as  fc 


"  The  Government  of  the  United  Stalee  must  be  conviaosd  that  it  is  more  boDorabla 
to  acquit  Giirly  a  debt  cootnuted  during  war,  under  tbe  pressure  of  necesuty,  than  to 
avoid  its  pnyment  by  eudeavoring  lo  brand  the  character  of  an  honeal  man." 

He  waa  sent  for,  and  told  that  tbia  letter  could  not  be  received,  and  he  alnxck  oat 
thia  quoted  poaaage.  Soon  after,  the  Frmch  ship  Eugenie  went  ashore  npon  the  bank 
of  Kiso,  and  was  saved  by  Commander  Carpender,  of  the  U.  S.  sleaniahip  Iris,  who  pre- 
ferred a  clum  for  salvage,  and  detained  tbe  vessel  30  hours  to  adjnat  it.  The  claim  Da- 
tng  refused,  was  reliuquiihed,  and  the  vessel  proceeded.  The  retiuBl  to  pay  the  nl- 
Tage  claimed,  waa  baaed  upon  tbe  legal  point  tbat  no  aalvage  wns  dne  except  in  case  of 
totel  wreck;  and  although  the  Eugenie  would  have  been  a  total  wreck  but  for  Capt. 
Carpender'a  timely  assistance,  yet  his  promptness  and  F.SiciBncy  cut  him  off  irate  the 
reward  which  greater  tardiness  might  have  innirad.  For  thia  M.  Ponaatn  requested  tbe 
pmiishment  and  dismissal  of  Capt.  Carpender.  The  concln»on  of  the  correapoudence 
on  the  part  of  the  miiuBter  was  as  follows : 


LisxTiox  or  Pkxhci,      \ 
WiBHiNOTOR,  May  3U,  1819.  } 


Sir: — I  rec^ved  onlbeSStb  of  Msy  the  note  which  you  did  me  the  honor  to 
to  me  on  the  samo  day,  in  answer  to  mine  calling  upon  the  Eovsmmaat  of  the  United 
States  to  disavow  tbe  conduct  of  Commander  Carpender,  of  the  Amerioan  atewnahip 
Iris,  towards  tbe  French  ship  Eugeuie,  of  Havre,  which  lud  run  upon  the  b^k  of  fiiao, 
near  the  inchoraEe  of  Anton  Liiardo.  Tbe  eiplsnatioas  given  by  Commander  Car- 
-■ --t  of  a "-  '■ '  *-  ' ■-  --  -  '----'  -'--   '--     '--■ 


^  .    nature,  Mr.  Secretary  of  State,  such  aa  lo  diapel  tbe  

which  his  proceeding!  canaed  to  my  govommeut.  He  considered,  as  be  says,  and  atill 
considers,  that  the  case  waa  one  of  salvaf  e ;  that  the  rigbta  acquired  bypiim  as  the  saver 
of  the  vessel  saved,  empowered  him  to  keep  poageaaion  of  her  onlil  hia  extravagant  pre- 
tansioas  were  lully  satisfied.  But  his  opinions  have  little  iatereat  in  our  oyes  when  wa 
have  occasion  to  condemn  bis  conduct.  I  called  on  tho  Cabiuet  at  Wasbingtou,  Hr. 
Secretary  of  State,  in  the  name  of  the  French  guvemment.  lo  address  a  severe  reproof 
to  that  officer  of  the  American  navy,  in  order  that  the  error  which  be  has  committed  in 
a  point  bvolving  the  dignity  of  your  national  marine  might  not  be  repeated  bereafler. 
From  your  answer,  Mr.  Secretary  of  State,  I  am  unfortunately  ii>duced  to  believe  that 
four  govenunent  subscribed  to  toe  strange  doctrines  professed  by  Commander  Carpeft- 
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T  Irii ;  md  1  have  only  u  protect,  in  tbe  name  of  my  gorsniaieiit, 
068.     I  have  the  honor  to  bs. 

With  disCiiiguished  couidention. 

YoDT  moit  obedient  aerrant.  Ac, 

OUILLAUME  TELL  POUSSIN. 
Ho*.  J.  M.  CuiTON,  Seoralary  of  State. 

Thij  whole  matter  wns  theu  laid  before  tbe  French  Miaitter  for  Foreiga  Afiain, 
Aleiii  de  Tocqoevillo,  author  of  "  Democracy  io  Amarica,"  and  he  ptubttbty  not  being 
aware  of  tbe  stale  of  thingH  wbicb  gnvo  riae  to  the  vinaular  tone  of  tbe  notea  paoaiog 
between  thoBs  funny  diplomats,  assumed  the  tone  of  the  emperorofthe  world,  and 
brotber  of  the  sun,  and  "  blowed  up"  both  of  them  in  style  as  follows  : 

'•  Theas  santimenta  of  reciprocal,  confidence  betne  of  a  nalnre  to  avert  fod  prevent. 
in  the  discussal  of  private  interest!,  those  ausceptibilitivs  and  miianderMaiidinits  wfaich 
eaaaot  tul  to  complicate  (ham,  we  have  seen  with  aa  much  asloai^iaeDl  as  regret  the 
tara  which  the  commutiicatiiina  ezchanged  between  ooi  Envoy  luid  Mr.  Clayton  have 
taken.  Even  before  I  had  received  Ibe  letter  which  you  have  written  me  to  call  mf 
attention  to  tbem,  M.  Potusinbadtnnsmittedcopiasof  tham  to  me.  I  had  been  nin- 
fally  impressed  lofindinlhalcorrtipondence,  a  Unti  of  acerbitf  and  kartknta  very  little 
ODiuortnabla  to  the  friendly  relations  betvfeen  ihe  two  countries;  but  1  oagbt  to  my, 
without  entering  into  nseless  recrimioalioni,  viCioM  tetkiag  far  (Ac  sUe  vkract  tlL» 
firtt  injuria  praeeeded,  it  had  appeared  to  mt  that  tkit  oinrvoCioB  was  not  alone  t^ 
plicable  to  the  lelten  written  by  the  Minister  of  France." 

Although  this  epistle,  under  ordinary  circumatancea,  would  indicate  the  most  insuC^ 
ferable  arrogance,  and  might  in  earlier  titoeahave  been  construed  into  an  assumption  of 
mzeraiuty  over  the  Cnited  Stales,  ia  in  bet  riilicLilDns.  Mr.  Clnylon  nii<i  M.  Foussia 
had  with  tme  schuol-boy  tactics  bflen  "  making  mouths  at  each  olher,"  and  on  Ihe  Srat 
opportunity.  Mr,  Clayton  ''lold  his  maiTD."  The  basis  of  the  whole  was  «o  absord 
that  marm  DeTocqaevilla,  danbtless,  with  a  bearty  lausb,  lold  them  both  to  "  behave." 
Oijbrtnnately,  however,  for  tbe  Minister,  we  have  no  i'reBidant ;  tbcre  ia  an  uld  Soldier 
that  votes  with  the  cabinet,  and  almost  always  in  the  minority,  ao  that  Mr.  Chijton  wat 
empowernd  to  send  him  the  following  note : 

"  DiPXBTmsT  or  Stati,         i 
Washington,  September  U,  1S19.      ) 

"  SiK, — Tbe  President  has  devolved  npon  ms  the  daty  of  announcing  to  yon,  that  Iba 
aovemnient  of  the  United  Stale*  will  hold  no  furthsr  oorrespondence  witb  von,  aa  the 
Sfinisler  of  France,  and  that  the  necessity  which  baa  impelled  himto  take  Uiia  step,  at 
the  preaent  moment,  faaa  been  msde  kiuwn  to  yonr  government, — Tn  communicsting 
the  Preeideut'a  determination  in  regard  to  yonraelf  personally.  1  avail  myself  of  the  off- 
eaaion  to  add,  that  dne  atCeDtiou  wdl  be  cheerfully  given  to  any  commuaication  from 
tbe  government  ot  France,  a^ecling  the  iutaresta  of  our  reapec  live  republics,  which  may 
reach  tbii  department  through  any  other  channel.  Your  own  government  will  be  able 
to  explain  to  you  the  reaaoas  which  have  inflaonoed  tbe  American  Executive  in  delaying 
the  preeent  cummuuication  until  this  period.  The  President  has  ioatmcted  me  further 
to  say,  that  every  proper  EaciJitv  Tor  qnitting  the  United  States,  will  be  promptly  given. 
at  any  moment  when  yoa  may  be  pleased  to  ugniiy  a  ilenre  lu  retom  to  Fnmce." 
I  am,  at,  very  respeclfaUy, 

Yoor  moat  ob't  servant, 

JUHN  H.  OLATTON. 

"  Mb.  WitxiaB  Till  PonsMir.  Ac." 

It  is  only  a  abort  timemnce  that  Spain  ordered  the  British  minialer,  Sir  H.  Bulwer.  to 
leave  Madrid  for  iid  iuaolent  inltrference  in  the  affiiini  nlthiit  government.  Thejniuiater 
of  Fnmce  is  sent  home  from  the  United  Stiitee.  because  he  ia  not  agreeable,  aocially,  to 
certni[i  persons  at  Woshingtou  ;  while  Ihe  Spanish  minialer,  wfaose  government  nuibo- 
rizea  its  officers  to  invade  the  Uuited  States,  and  kidnap  its  citizens,  is  treated  witb 
the  highest  respect.  Tbe  legelity  ol  the  repudia^oe  of  M.  Poussin,  is  based  no  the  fol- 
lowing passage  in  Kent's  Commentaries  on  the  Law  of  Natians,  cap.  1 1 '. 

"  If  Binboasadors  should  be  ao  regardless  of  the  objectoftbeir  privilege  as  toiusnlt,  or 
openly  attack  the  lews  or  govemmeni  of  a  nalian  to  whom  they  are  sent,  their  funo- 
tjona  may  be  saepeadsd  by  a  refusal  to  treat  with  Ibem,  or  apphcaticm  can  be  made  to 
their  ownsavereign  forlheir  recall,  or  diey  may  be  dismissed  and  required  to  depart 
within  a  reamnable  time.  We  have  bad  instances  within  our  own  times,  of  all  iheaa 
modea  of  dealing  with  ministers  who  have  given  oBenee,  and  it  itnotta  be  denied.  Ikat. 
tterf  aavtmnent  hai  a  perfect  right  to  fudge  for  iteelf  teheOter  the  language  or  am- 
Jmi^i  of  a  fnrtiam  muatMltr  be  odmiMiibU. 


AmtrieoM  Art  Vnim.  [October* 


THE    AMBRICAM    ART-DNION. 

Tmi  gre>t  init Jtation  it  now  in  the  eleventh  jeal  of  iti  opentioo,  and  it  hu  rmehed  ■ 
dagrae  of  prosperily  unparalleled  in  the  history  nf  limilar  nudertahiiig*  It*  incom^ 
fram  $S,ODa  hu  reachsd  tRO.OOD.  The  namber  of  members,  trom  93r  to  16,475.  Iti 
dinribution,  froio  aeveu  Works  uf  Art,  uutiiig  abuut  (-^.DOO,  to  9J9,  coatiDg  mare  than 
(6(1,000. 

Tbo  loEtitution  ha«  diitributed  nboat  2.000  Works  of  Art,  painted  by  23i  drfiereiit 

UB.  in 'Rome,  Florence,  Duateldurt;  Pniis  end  Loudon. 

t  have  been  pnrchiued  friini  145  New-V(irk  Artists ;  27  PennaylTania ;  10 
]Its;  7  Ohio;  S  New-Jervey ;  4  District  or  Cnlumbia  Artints;  and  smalls 
numbers  frijm  Artiiti  in  Maine,  Rhode  Island,  Conuecticut,  VirgiiUH,  Suolh  Caroliaa, 
Alubama,  I^oiiiana,  Miwouri  and  Michigan , 

blngnivingB.  etohinga  and  duIMdm,  to  the  number  of  more  than  150,000  copies,  have 
been  diatributed  ihrougbaut  the  Union. 

The  Art  Union  has  more  than  500  agendo*,  eoibradng  every  State  iu  the  Union  and 
the  neighboring  nation*,  and  now  ofiera  to  citizens  and  strangers,  free  access  to  iu  larga 
galleries  tilled  with  paintinga. 

The  groat  succeu  uf  this  undertaking  is,  mainly,  to  be  attribnted  to  the  eierdoD*  of 
a  few  gontlemen,  likeGsu.  Prosper  M.Wetmore,  who,  slihongb  dceplv  engaged  in  baa- 
ness,  Bud  urduous.duties  of  a  public  auii  privnto  naturis,  have,  neTertJ^elesa,  devoted  lacli 
tiioe  auil  lalenta  to  this  object,  aa  have  wrouglil  oat  tbe  results  indicated.  The  ei- 
hibitiun  galiei-y  ia  Broadway,  has  long  been  known  to  the  public  ;  nnd  during  the  past 
year  tbs  adjoiuiug  estate  has  benu  purobased,  and  a  new  gallery  of  splendid  dimensions 
opened  parallel  to  tbe  first,  and  the  two  uow  present  the  most  masnificL-nt  coUectioa 
D]M>ii  tliis  continent.  A  Icstival  in  honor  of  tbe  dedication  uf  this  additionni  gallery  waa 
held  on  tbe  17th.  While  tho  company  were  absorbed  in  the  rautemplatiuQ  uf  the  most 
select  paiuringa  of  the  Union,  the  Prasident,  Gen,  Prosper  M.  Wetmore,  invited  the 
oompuuy  to  pass  tbroagh  tbe  side  curtain,  and  patake  of  a  generous  coUadoD  tbera 

At  tlie  request  of  the  Preaidenl,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bethone  prBfacitd  the  repast  with  on 
invocation  for  the  Divine  blessing,  the  company  itaading  the  while  nncDVered  in  re- 
specttul  ailonce.     Home  two  hundred  gentlemen  were  preMiil. 

The  Preaident  araee  and  said: — Gentlemen,  you  will  fill  your  glasses  for  the  Srsttoaat. 
Wti  are  happy,  in  the  presence  of  this  goodly  meeting,  to  inlomi  you  that  we  are  hot>- 
ored  ou  this  occasion  with  the  company  of  the  rspresenlalive  of  one  of  the  firat  among 
the  great  nations  of  the  earth — tbe  rcpreseutative  of  a  nation  whose  whole  history  is  a 
history  of  achievemnau  in  science  and  iu  arts,  and  of  glory  iu  arms — a  nation  which  hg* 
peoently  taken  her  stand  among  the  great  families  of  the  republics  of  tbe  earth.  Her 
representative  here  is  known  to  us.  He  ia  alike  distinguished  for  his  services  to  onrcooa- 
Iry  and  to  his  own.     1  give  you,  gentlemen — 

"  The  repuljlicol  France,  and  her  representalivo  to  the  United  Stale«,  Mqor  Poossb." 

M.  I'uuDsin,  although  actually  dismissed  by  our  govemmeut  on  the  preceding  Tues- 
day, was  not  ibeu  aware  of  the  fact.  There  was  no  applause  given  to  the  French  re- 
Sublic.  There  were  murmurs  of  Home  and  Hungary  during  General  Wetmoro's  intro- 
uotion,  and  wa  were  glad  to  hear  them,  although  the  minisuir  himself  was  received 
with  becoming  respect ;  and 

Miyor  ruusdiii,  under  some  embarrassment,  proceeded  lo  oxprcss  his  thanks  for  the 
honor  conferred  upon  liiiti  and  tlic  republic  uf  Fruuce;  and  us  llto  theme  ofhia  remarks, 
beexhuned  Ibo  yuung  and  rising  luU.its  of  America  lo  study  llie  old  niastora  of  Europe. 
It  was  from  the  sliirly  of  iheir  gient  works  that  tlie  ana  in  France  liad  risen  to  then: 
present  stale  of  jierfeclioii.  lie  concluded  by  a  acnlitueut  complimeutur^  to  France 
and  tlic  United  Stales,  as  buing  uuilcd  iu  ibeir  devotion  to  the  fine  arts.  Tbe  remarks 
about  old  masters  and  French  eicollence,  were  iu  very  bad  taste  and  coldly  recoi.ved. 

The  President  said,  while  he  would  give  ttie  old  masters  the  first  rank,  we  dioutd 
Dot  lijrgel  our  artials  at  home ;  and  alter  speaking  of  the  benefits  conferred  by  this  in- 
stitution in  the  encouragement  and  creation  of  painters,  he  pni)>"«-d  ' 

"  The  American  School  of  Arts. — Let  us  remember,  while  we  admire  ila  productions, 
diat  the  artist  canuol  live  on  praise  alone."    (Ciicers.) 

Mr.  Duughty,  as  tbe  olrlest  artist  present,  was  called  out,  and  alter  some  appropriottt 
remarks,  proposed  the  Ibllowing  seudmeul — 


oogic 
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"The  Americmi  Art  Union — May  it»  interest*  «nd  proBperitybe  dear  to  every  lover  of 
iit  on  this  THit  coDtineiit,  md  may  ila  ■ucoesB  be  connnenenratB  enly  vrith  ill  wiahe*." 

The  Pre&jdent  neit  adilreaned,  id  a,  camplimentary  ■peecb.  the  meeting,  in  beba}!  of 
tbe  fine  arta  in  the  great  nnd  smwing  Weat,  and  directed  bii  remarks  eepecially  to  tba 
CineiQaaci  Art  Union,  and  Dr.  Majofln,  ai  its  reprsientative  bere. 

Tbe  Rev.  Dr.  Mae^ioD  roae  to  reply.  He  spuke  of  tbe  fine  progreaa  of  tbe  Cincinnati 
Art  UmoQ,  and  saicf  tbat  a  Western  nmn  wai  a  New  EngUodar  enlarged— a  Yankee 
made  bigger — and  ihat  every  thing  over  the  moantaini  vrai  on  lbs  oxpandve  and  go-a- 
head lyeii^Di.     He  finally  ^ve : 

"  The  Weateni  Art  Unio» — We  will  omnlalo  yon  as  br  as  poaaible,  and  beat  yon  if 
we  can."    (Laugbter  and  applanae.) 

The  Preddeift  next  called  attention  to  (he  Pbiladelobia  Art  Uniao,  and  to  ila  abia 
•od  diatiiigiiiBhed  repreeentative  among  ui,  Mr.  McMicbael. 

Mr.  McMicbael  briefly  eipreued  his  sense  of  tbe  honor,  and  asked  leave  to  pan  over 
the  nibjecl  to' Dr.  Bethone. 

President  Wetntare. — We  take  yon  at  your  word,  air ;  I  have  deured  to  get  Ihe  DoD> 
toroot,  but  was  puzzled  how  to  reach  bim. 

The  Bev.  Dr.  Bethune  came  f<>rward  aiod  delivered  a  very  happy  and  appropriabi 
address — He  propoaed  in  conclusion : 

"  The  Revolntionary  War — A  good  study  for  the  Ameriean  artiit."  (Applause,  land 
and  Btning.) 

Gov.  Bradish  was  next  called  forward,  and  ailer  soma  general  remarks  on  theadvin- 
tsges  of  a  caltivation  of  tbe  arts — of  the  laccessofthe  society,  he  submitted: — 

"  Art  and  Artiste — A  jnst  appreciation  of  the  one.  and  a  liberal  eacoumgement  of  iha 
other,  have  in  all  conntries,  and  in  aU  ages,  indicated  a  high  civilization. 

The  Pre*identneit  remarked  upon  the  indispensable  agencies  of  the  press  iu  the  pro- 
pogation  and  advancement  of  all  good  things,  accompanying  his  panegyric  with  a  a(w> 
responding  toast,  complimentary  of  the  press. 
Mr.  James  Brooks  was  called  out  to  respond.     He  concluded  with  an  appropriata 


Volunteer  toasts  being  called  for,  the  Pioneer  London  Art  Union  was  proposed,  end. 
received  with  applause. 

Mr.  Hoffin  was  called  upon  to  reply,  and  did  so  in  an  able  exposition  of  tbe  progress 

gravidgs  of  the  Leiulm  Punch. 

Mr.  Morgan  L.  Smith,  of  Texas,  wascalled  for,  but  he  had  modestly  disappeared. 

Mr.  H.J.  Baymond,  one  of  tbe  committee  uf  management,  was  toasted,  sua  received 
with  throe  timea  three.  He  disclnimed  having  done  any  thing  eilraordinary  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  institution,  and  was  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  refuaal  of  the  resigna- 
tion  be  had  propoaeil,  of  so  very  Itllle  service  bad  he  been  to  the  committee. 

Other  speakers  followed,  and  at  a  late  hour  the  meeting  dissolved,  tbe  whole  compa- 
ny delighted  with  Ihe  entertainment. 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

1. — Thi    Anoio-Siixoii.      London:   Longman,  Brown,  Oi-een  &  Longmans,  Faler- 

nosterH..«'.    Nos.  I,3and3. 

This  it  the  title  of  a  new  anrl  eleganlly  printed  Quarterly,  published  in  London. 
three  numbers  uf  wbicb  have  jusi  renched  ua.  lis  ediruri  are  Martin  K.  Tupper,  Esq. 
aud  tlie  Rtv.  L.  Breretou.  The  dbsigu  and  scope  of.  this  publication  are  entirely  new 
— lo  ircale  and  dilFuno  a  more  fraleriwl  feeling  among  the  great  Aiiglo-Saxi)n  lomily, 
scattered  Ilirougliuut  tbe  world.  It  recogaises  no  dislinclions,  except  those  of  race.  It 
is  the  organ  of  the  Anglo-Guious — of  the  British  Empire,  tbe  United  Stales,  and  lha 

A  new  feelinz  seems  to  havn  recently  sprung  up  in  England  towards  this  oonntiTi 
and  it  Ik  one  ul'j  isitce  and  good  will.  Tbat  ou>  nalive  land,  its  itiaticntiuns  and  people, 
have  been  Ihs  objects  of  much  scurrilous  nbuae  and  wilful  miirepresentations  on  the 
part  of  some  'if  the  British  writers,  there  cm  be  no  question.  But  this  class  nevar 
represented  the  feelings  ul  the  great  mass  of  ibe  British  people,  any  more  than  the  per- 

ntraiors  of  Ihe  bloody  cruelties  of  tbe  prison  ships  of  tbe  revolution  represented  tha 
manity   of  Ibe    Bniish  uaiiou.      Bat  numerous   and  scurrilous  as  may  have  been 
ibe  Utacks  made  opon  us  by  Britiah  wriura,  it  must  be  ciHifessad  tha^  as  a  paopla, 


IM  Soticatf  Nm  ButU 

'w0  are  ratfaor  iDclinsd  to  be  "  thmned^kiDDed,"  and  have  Yij  onr  own  eitrema  leiia- 
tiveneuBod  flatCeriag  ^ren  an  aocideolal  importsncs  to  work*,  whioh,  Uks  Mr*.  Trol> 
lope's,  would  ntbervnse  never  bare  been  ruied  into  nodoe,  or  wluah  would  hare  sook  at 
onosinlo  oblivion.  Butthedajr  ofracb  writer*  is  paat:  tbey  have  gifaa  plaoe  ioniioh 
msD  u  Ljell  and  Marray.  It»  evsD  probable  we  maj  in  future  be  delivered  fromlba 
inflictiao  or  k>  iCapid  a  book  m  Mr.  Charlea  Dickena's  "  Note*."    At  leaat  it  i*  to  be 

The 

author  of  Proverbial  Pbiloiophy  to  be  loo  honeil  a  man  to  utler  any  thing  bat  the  real 

A.  nobler  object  cnnld  not  engage  the  attention  of  aBritiahor  Americ^D  ■cholar,  tbaa 
the  inveaLigatiuD  of  the  origin  and  progreu  of  ihe  Aoglo-Saxon  nca,  wboae  adTBiio»- 
■nent  haa  been  marked  bj  the  aoblait  inttitation*  and  aohieremeDti  that  have  dialiD- 
gniihed  any  of  the  rnodem  natiuni. 

In  the  third  aumbsr  of  the  Anglo-SazoD,  we  peroeive  that  the  TkemaiuUk  AmoBcr- 
(ory  of  the  binb  of  Alfred  the  Groat  » to  be  celebrated  tbia  &II,  at  Wantage,  in  the 
oonnty  of  Berkshire.  It  will  be  a  great  Anglo^Saxoo  foativJ.  to  which  will  gather  for 
an  einlting  greeting,  vast  Duraburs  of  the  Auglo-Saioo  family,  from  Alfred'a  own  ds. 
•Oeodanl,  Qriaen  Victoria,  to  the  hnmbleit  peaunt  that  tuma  ap  the  eoil  of  bla  nBtlre 
ialand.  It  will  be  a  gran(i  occasion ;  and  aa  the  invitation  hae  beea  sent  to  ihia  conntiy 
Ibr  the  Anglu.Ssxona  to  join  in  the  featiral.  we  hope  it  will  be  responded  to.  and  that 
ai  large  e  number  as  poaaibie  of  oar  citiEeoa  will  Utke  this  oocaaioa  to  visit  the  Fatlier 
Land,  in  miujfle  their  ajmpalhiea  with  our  brethren  beyond  the  aea.  In  a  subaequeat 
namt>er  we  shall  notice  mare  pardcnlarly  the  literary  cooteals  of  the  Aogle-Saioo- 
We  understand  that  it  wilt  hereafter  be  issued  rimnltaneonaly  in. New-York  and  Lon- 
don :  B  distingnished  writer,  of  [bis  city,  haviog  been  requeated  by  the  aasociucion  in 
Loodon,  to  act  as  American  editor. 

3.— (.isaRTT'sTRicMrH.  APoem.  By  Robert  W.  Landta.  John  Wiley,  161  Broadwaf. 
Thii  is  a  haodaome  volnme  of  aiinieS44  pajrei.  being  a  poetical  account  of  the  "model 
revolution  of  the  world,"  in  imitation  of  which  Europe  has,  dnrinK  70  yeara,  been  cod- 
vnlaed  with  abortive  tbroea,    We  believe  this  is  the  first  meaaured  history  of"  ihe  timea 
that  Cried  mea's  sonla,"  and  it  has,  therefore,  at  least,  the  merit  of  nuveity.     The  kO- 
tbor  infomu  us,  in  hia  introdnction,  Ihal  it  haa  been  the  labor  of  a  lite ;  that  it  i* 
•'  A.  work  not  hasty  wrought ;  bnt  at  the  price 
'^'"'  '         Bt  deareat  hours  trem  lis  ^onng  dawn, 
I  lacka  aatmuoce  the  moment  near 
iCa  warfare  stern  I  can  retire." 
a. — MoBliiiiaa  AHona  tbe  Jisditi  at  Romi.     Being  notss  of  conversations  held  with 
certain  JeBiiits  oo  the  Subject  of  Religion,   in  the  city   of  Home.     B;  the  Hev.  Mr. 
Bobert  Seymour,  M.  A.      Harper  Brolhers. 

The  ferment  which  af  late  years  hsBeiiatedin  the  Church  of  England  haa  been  pro. 
ductive  of  msny  valuable  and  inlereating  works,  as  well  from  acceding  clergympu  ob- 
jecting to  uaoHiboriKed  formalillea.  as  from  those  who  have  been  drawn  back  to  what 
they  consider  tlie  orlhoitoiy  of  Borne,  The  prewnl  volume  is  one  of  great  interest. 
The  Rev.  gflnllemaa  throws  togethsr,  in  a  vory  readable  shape,  notes  of  con*  raaiions 
held  with  leading  members  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  upon  the  points  of  difference  that 
eiist  between  ihe  Anglican  and  Romish  churches,  Hia  apprehendons  of  the  tenor  of 
the  oniversatioa  are  stnleil  clearly  aud  coacisaly,  and  convey  much  information  upon 
matters  offailh  not  generally  known  or  understood.  The  whole,  however,  has  the  air 
af  a  design  to  conutenct  the  growing  reipect  for  Borne,  and  to  damp  (be  growing  ^m- 
pathy,  and  to  re-aaaiire  the  wavering.  The  iitjudicioaa  Conduct  of  the  Bomish  leaden  , 
tsihe  greaiest  enemy  the  Church  nnw  poaseasea,  and  is  the  aureai  bulwark  ihe  Aa- 
-  gtioanjohiircb  haa  a^aiuat  her  proselytes.  The  book  will  be  read  with  interest  by  all. 
4.— SoHHiTi  AND  Zuvpt's  Claisical  Berii9  :  Q.  Ourtii  RaG  de  gestda  Aleiandri 
Mnaoi.      I,ea&  Blauchard. 

This  seriee  of  the  Latin  classics  la  snfGcientW  well-known  and  appreoiated  by  tbe 
pubiio.     [t  is  unguLarly  caloulated  to  Bflvance  the  learner  in  the  analyzation  of  Latin 


5. — OLt.iaDOitr's  New  Method  of  Learning  to  Read.  Write  and  Speak  tbe  French  Laa- 
gns^n  i  or  First  Loesons  in  French.   By  G.  W.  Greene,  ioalmctor.   D,  Appleton  &  Oo., 
201}  Broadway, 
This  is  an  excellent  pocket  e^lion  of  a  very  naefiil  book  Vo  the  learner  of  Freaob. 
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CiPITiL  ARB  lABOE. 

It  has,  of  late  years,  become  oDmiBtakeably  manifest,  that  in  what  are 
called  civilized  countries,  the  real  progress  of  the  human  race  is  confined 
almost  entirely  to  a  small  portion  of  the  population.  In  precisely  those 
countries  which  boast  most  of  their  refinement,  and  display  the  greatest 
wealth  and  power,  exists  the  greatest  ignorance  and  misery,  and  these 
aSect  the  largest  portion  of  the  people.  This  arises  from  the  aggressive 
nature  of  accumulated  capital,  the  power  of  which  is  fearfully  great, 
and  against  which  production  haa  no  protection.  TKe  prodigious  power 
of  compound  interest  is  well  known,  and  when  demonstrated  by  Dr. 
Price,  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  was  seized  upon  by  Mr.  Pitt,  as 
the  instrument  which  wits  to  overcome  the  National  Debt.  It  was  shown, 
that  a  penny,  put  at  compound  interest  at  the  birth  of  the  Saviour,  would, 
in  IT75,  have  equalled  in  value  a  mass  of  gold  1,S0U  times  the  weight  of 
the  globe.  The  vast  lever  of  geometrical  progression,  which  had  so  long 
and  so  severely  pressed  upon  debtors,  he  determined  to  employ  against 
creditors,  and  would  have  succeeded,  but  for  the  subsequent  enormous 
expenditure  incurred  for  war  purposes.  Sinking  funds,  on  the  principle 
of  compound  interest,  are  now  established  in  many  of  the  states,  and  the 
extinguishment  of  debt  by  their  operation  is  mathematically  demonstrated. 
Realized  capital  in  the  hands  of  individuals  is  always  at  compound 
interest,  and  carefully  employed,  with  all  the  skill  and  perseverance  of 
its  shrewd  (jossessors,  is  continually  eating  into  the  national  production  at 
the  expense  of  the  producer.  Thus,  in  the  United  States,  if  we  estimate 
that  there  are  9300,000.000  at  interest,  at  6  per  cent, ,  the  product  will  be 
(18,000,000.  This  sum  represents  what  is  paid  by  producers  of  wealth 
to  owners  of  capital.  If  one-half  of  this  is  reinvested,  then  labor  pays 
1270,000  interest  for  the  use  of  what  it  had  produced  the  year  before. 
Production  cannot  keep  pace  with  thia  enormous  progress  of  coital ; 
and  the  pressure  upon  industry  increases  annually  with  the  increase  of 
wealth. 

Hence,  although  the  gteater  the  amontit  of  realized  coital  in  a  coontrj, 
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the  more  wealth]'  it  is  suppcised  to  be,  yet  it  Tollows  that  the  greater  the 
aggregate  nf  this  wealth,  the  more  oppressive  does  it  t>econie  to  the  iraas 
of  producers.  Thus,  in  the  United  Slates  are  20,000,000  ol'  people,  of 
whom  .:>,000,000  are  producers.  If  each  of  these  owned  a  house,  and 
supported  himself  and  fiitnijy  b;  his  labor,  the  aggregate  wealth  might 
be  estimated  at,  say,  $6,000,000,000.  This  would  none  of  it,  howev<?r, 
draw  a  revenue;  it  would  nil  be  employed  directly  in  reproduction — that 
is  to  say,  in  the  support  and  maitiienance  of  the  producer;  and  his 
revenue  would  consist  only  of  the  surplus  of  his  production  above  the 
wants  of  his  family.  As  each  would,  in  such  a  case,  possess  his  own 
capital,  few  would  incline  to  borrow  that  of  others,  and  as  few  would  be 
able  to  lend  at  a  rem.  ^This  is  mnstly  the  case  with  the  settlers  on  the 
new  lands  of  the  west.  When,  however,  the  lands  and  tenements  are 
not  the  property  of  those  who  labor,  bul  many  of  theni  are  owned  by  one 
person,  then  a  part  of  the  proceeds  of  the  labor  of  each  occupier  is  given 
him  for  rent,  and  frequently  this  portion  is  so  large  as  to  leave  soarcely 
sufficient  in  the  hands  of  the  producer  for  his  own  support.  The  reci- 
pient of  these  rents,  however,  has  the  means  of  a  large  expenditure,  and 
he  maintains  with  it  a  number  of  servants  and  horses,  who  produce 
nothing,  and  be  contributes,  also,  to  the  support  of  actors  and  other  unpro- 
ductive professions;  and  these  consume  the  wealth  produced  by  the 
tenant  laborers  Sometimes  the  proprietor  of  the  lands  is  a  manufacturer, 
and  employs  bis  means,  not  in  the  maintenance  of  unproduciive  depen- 
dants, but  in  supporting  laborers,  who  produce  more  than  an  equivalent 
for  his  outlay — that  is,  he  .-idvances  tliem  a  certain  portion  of  wealth, 
on  the  condition  that  they  produce  for  him  a  larger  portion.  He  thus 
extracts  from  manufacturing  laborers,  in  the  shape  of  prolit^,  a  share  of 
their  production,  *a  he  diies  from  the  tenants  a  portion  of  theirs,  in  the  . 
shape  of  rent.  j\gain,  he  may  borrow  of  a  third  party  capital  to  apply 
to  these  operations,  for  which  be  agrees  lo  pay  interest.  The  laborers 
have  then  to  reproduce  the  capital,  in  addition  (o  their  own  maintenance, 
together ■  with  a  profit  lo  the  employer,  and  6  per  cent,  to  hia  creditor, 
both  these  latter  producing  nothing ;  if  the  interest  and  profit  are  not 
forthcoming,  the  maintenance  of  the  laborer  is  first  diminished  as  a 
means  of  swelling  the  profit.  If  these  economise,  and  save  their 
profits,  their  means  of  employing  more  labor  increases,  and,  consequently, 
their  own  reventies  swell  in  amount.  The  wealth  in  the  employers' 
hands,  and  in  the  natinn  in  the  aggregate,  is  thus  enhanced ;  but  labor  is 
only  kept  alive  :  its  condition  is  not  ameliorated,  nor  its  prospects  im- 
proved. If  a  man  with  ^.lO.OIlO  capital  starts  a  cotton  mill,  and  employs 
600  persons,  these  produce  as  much  wealth  as  supports  themselves,  pays 
the  interest  of  the  capital,  and  yields,  say  'ib  per  cent:  profit  to  the  owner. 
This  product,  in  four  years,  sulficcs  to  build  another  mill,  thereby  doub- 
ling the  prolhs  of  the  owner,  while  labor  remains  us  before.  One  of 
the  largest  mill-owners  of  Lancashire  remarked,  in  relation  to  the  growth 
of  the  factories,  tliat  "the  mills  built  each  other."  The  cJfrct  of  this 
operation  in  England  was  to  draw  people  from  other  employments, 
mostly  the  pr"duction  of  food,  and  cause  thnm  to  produce  goods  which 
are,  fiir  the  rr  ost  pari,  sent  out  of  the  couiiiry.  and  sold  for  other  wealth, 
which  returns  not  lo  the  producer,  but  to  the  coffers  of  the  mill-owiver,  and 
is  frequently  expended  on  unproductive  classes.  There  is,  however,  a 
very  large  and  increasing  class  of  persons,  in  all  countries,  who  possess 
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considerable  amounts  of  wealth,  on  which  the  productive  Inbor  of  the 
country  pays  n  rent;  arid  thi^i  reut  is  spent,  iiiit  in  employing  labor,  but 
UD productively.  I  The  effect  of  this  is  to  dissip:tte  the  national  wealth. 
If,  then,  all  the  land  is  owned  by  a  certiiin  number  of  persons,  a  consider- 
&ltle  further  number  are  possessed  of  stock  Hnd  other  property  which 
draws  largely  upon  the  annual  national  production,  and  this  revenue, 
not  spent  upon  those  who  reproduce  it,  but  upon  mere  consuraers,  a  slate 
of  things  arises,  when  the  producers  of  the  wealth  have  a  right  to  com- 
plain, and  to  question  the  right  of  any  class  to  draw  upon  the  actual  an- 
nual production,  and  to  contribute  nothing  towards  that  production.  Tlie 
anti-rent  agitniion  in  New-York  is  allied  to  this  principle,  and  much  of 
the  land  in  the  western  states  is  held  in  a  tjueslionable  manner.  Thus, 
when  it  was  undertaken  to  organize  the  north-weat  territory,  a  law  of 
Congress  existed,  authorizing  persons  to  select  large  tracts  of  land,  and 
hold  them  upon  the  payment  of  a  small  sum  down.  The  lauds  were  then 
worth  absolutely  nothing;  but  it  was  known  that  as  Boon  as  emigrants 
came  in  and  applied  labor  to  the  soil,  the  value  of  the  tracts  would  rise 
rapidly.  The  rise  of  value  thus  brought  about  by  the  labor  of  others,  ena- 
bled holders  to  sell  small  slips  to  meet  instalments  on  the  purchase  due 
to  Congress,  and  linally  immense  tracts  remained  in  possession  of  spec- 
ulators, who  had  done  nothing  towards  production  but  fiirestai  laborers  in 
the  l&nda.  ^These  persons  now  draw  large  revenues  from  the  labor  of  the 
tenants,  and  these  latter  have  most  assuredly  cause  of  complaint.')  Some 
of  the  largest  fortunes  in  New-York  and  other  Atlantic  cities  have  been 
created  in  the  same  manner;  that  is,  the  property  by  heritage  has  been 
held  by  non-producers,  who  obstinately  retain  possession,  and  raise  the 
rem  annually  upon  producers  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  latter,  as 
manifest  in  their  competition  for  possession.  The  land  itself,  in  the 
hands  of  the  owner,  wouid  be  valueless  but  for  the  exenions  of  producers 
around  him,  who  give  it  value,  and  from  whom  he  exacts  a  rent  proportioned 
to  their  Buceess.  By  what  just  right  did  the  queen  of  England  confer 
upon  Trinity  churCh  large  tracts,  upan  Manhattan  island,  to  hold  in  per- 
petuity 1  That  land  has  swollen  enormously  in  value  through  the  labor 
of  the  increasing  population  upon  the  island,  and  these  occupants  are 
taxed  annually  to  an  exorbitant  extent  to  pay  a  rent  upon  capita]  created 
by  their  own  labor.  In  the  countries  of  Eurc^e  where  land  is  scarce  in 
proportion  to  the  population,  as  compared  with  the  United  States,  this  evil 
is  of  far  greater  magnitude ;  and  when  the  owners  of  the  land  and  of  stock 
expend  their  tents  upon  unproductive  laborers,  ff)e  mass  of  productive 
operators  encounter  great  difficulties  in  having  neither  land  nor  capital. 
If  the  sums  paid  for  rent  and  interest,  and  expended  by  the  recipients  in 
an  unproductive  manner,  were  retained  by  their  producers,  they  would  be 
employed  in  the  further  prosecution  of  productive  industry;  and  while 
labor  would  thus  find  employment,  the  national  wealth  would  not  only  be 
enhanced  in  the  aggregate,  but  be  far  better  distributed.  The  capitals  of 
Europe  and  Great  Britain  everywhere  present  the  manifestations  of  wealth 
drawn  from  the  producers  by  taxes,  interest  and  rents,  and  expended 
.upon  all  classes  of  unproductive  persons — the  civil  officers  of  govcrn- 
.ment,  the  ariuy  and  navy,  the  clerigyt  the  actors,  a&  well  as  the  nobles  and 
private  gentry,  with  their  followers  and  retainers,  while  the  vast  majority 
of  the  producers  are  in  abject  poverty.  '  This  results  from  the  fact  that 
.tb«  proceeds  of  the  labor  <i  tbe  many  ie  by  various  means,  mostly  through 
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the  aid  of  laws,  coafiscated  to  the  service  of  the  few.  It  ia,  no  doabt, 
the  case  rrequentlj,  that  a  fTUgat  and  skilful  workman  will,  by  saving  his 
smalt  gains,  accumulate  a  fund  which  will  enable  him,  vk  time,  to  employ 
others  leas  provident  and  skilful  than  himself.  As  soon  as  he  is  able  to  do 
this  his  gains  increase,  because  each  of  those  whom  he  employs  will  pro- 
duce more  for  him  than  the  amount  of  capital  be  outlays  for  wages 
and  materials,  but  in  so  doing  he  dissipates  no  part  of  the  aggregate 
wealth ;  that  is  to  say,  all  capital  is  consumed,  but  under  his  guidance  no 
capital  wilt  be  consumed  unless  in  the  production  of  a  larger  amount.  Oa 
the  other  hand,  the  capital  consumed  by  the  landlord  snd  stockholder,  is 
completely  dissipated  and  abstracted  from  the  aggregate  of  the  national 
wealth.  Ireland  presents  a  remarkable  example  of  the  destitution  to 
which  a  people,  naturally  industrious  and  inhabiting  a  most  fertile  soil, 
may  be  reduced,  by  the  constant  absorption  of  the  proceeds  of  their  labcM' 
in  the  shape  of  rent,  which  is  expended  in  unproductive  employments. 
It  is  the  policy  of  the  English  to  ascribe  the  evils  that  afBict  Ireland  to 
the  idleness  of  her  people.  This  charge  is  made  on  the  same  principle 
on  which  persons  were  formerly  imprisoned  for' debt.  The  man  who  owed 
money  was  locked  up  in  a  close  cell  until  he  earned  the  money  to  pay. 
The  whole  of  Ireland's  capital  is  dissipated  in  unproductive  employments, 
and  then  the  destitute  laborers  are  charged  with  idleness  I  In  the  last 
fifty  years,  at  least  1,500,000  of  Irish  have  settled  in  the  United  States; 
and  the  exemplary  industry  of  therfa  and  their  descendants,  making  at  least 
8,000,000,  gives  the  lie  to  their  former  oppressors.  It  is  manifestly  the  case, 
that  if  the  large  sums  extracted  annually  from  Ireland  had  remained  in 
the  haods  of  the  producers,  the  native  industry  would  have  been  devel- 
oped, and  Che  ^grbgale  wealth  of  the  nation  would  have  equalled  that 
of  any  other.  The  public  mind  of  Europe  has  begun  dimly  to  discern 
the  cause  of  lhe*evil,  and  busy  minds  are  groping  in  the  dark,  seeking 
the  path  which  the  ray  of  truth  is  not  yet  sufficiently  strong  to  illumine. 
In  the  United  States,  from  the  first  setttementof  the  country,  the  associ- 
ative principle,  in  its  practical  and  correct  sense,  has  been  strongly  de- 
veloped, and  is  each  year  progressive,  producing  new  and  more  effective 
combinations  and  more  satisfactory  results.  It  has  however  to  contend  with 
the  growing  evil  of  swelling  capital  and  more  exorbitant  rents.  The  very 
prosperity  which  the  associative  principle,  under  our  free  institutions,  d^ 
velopes,  enhances  the  rent  of  lanih  and  swells  the  number  of  non-produ- 
cing consumers,  as  well  as  their  demands  upon  the  proceeds  of  labor. 
This  manifests  itself  %  the  increasing  poverty  of  the  lower  class  of  citi- 
zens and  in  the  splendor  of  the  rich.  A  few  years  since  a  colonist,  with 
;f500  capital,  was  thought  rich,  white  few  persons  really  destitute  could 
be  found.  Fortunes  of  SI, 000,000  are  now  not  rare,  and  some  reach 
130,000,000,  while  thousands  of  starving  beggars  throng  the  streets 
and  crowd  the  public  charities.  In  France  many  theories  of  reform 
have  been  projected  as  a  remedy  for  existing  abuses ;  but  all  these  are 
the  emanations  of  feeble  and  inexperienced  minds,  brought  up  under  the 
licentious  immorality  and  irreligion  that,  distinguishing  with  infamy  the 
court  of  Louis  XV.,  descended  through  all  ranks,  until,  at  the  revolntioa 
of  1793,  republicanism  was  smothered  amid  the  demoralization  of  the 
people.  Against  this  demoralization  republicanism  has  vainly  struggled 
to  the  present  time,  and  has  again  been  defeated,  because  identified  with 
mftdelilj,  bad  faith,  tod  licentioueaeae  of  aU  kinds.     Republicanism  eu 
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exist  only  amid  a  virtuous  people.  History  shows  that  demoralization 
universally  preceded  the  loss  of  liberty.  How  then,  in  our  day,  can 
barefaced  infidelity,  the  wildest  licentiousneas,  and  the  most  infamous 
treachery,  be  supposed  to  contain  the  germs  of  .the  republican  virtues  ? 

Two  sound  principles  have,  however,  been  enunciated  amid  the  filth  and 
follies  ofthe  French  reformers.  These  have  been  so  closely  interwoven  with 
the  absurd  and  wicked  dogmas  of  all  branches  of  the  socialists,  as  to  have 
been  regarded  with  peculiar  horriir  even  by  those  who  have  human  pro- 
gress moat  at  heart.  So  infamous  are  the  men,  and  so  exaggerated  and 
bombastic  their  blasphemous  language,  that  the  plainest  and  soundest  prin- 
ciples, enunciated  by  them,  have  an  aspect  that  inspires  honor,  and  repulses 
the  inquirer  by  the  hideousness  that  surrounds  them.  'The  declaration  of 
the  French  socialists  of  the  droit  av  travail,  or  "  right  to  iabor,"  that  is,  of 
an  obligation  on  Bociety  to  find  work  and  wages  for  all  persons  willing  and 
able  to  work,  who  cannot  procure  employment  for  themselves,  was  of  this 
nature.  The  right  of  all  to  labor  for  sustenance  is  the  most  manifest  of 
moral  truths,  and  yet  the  revolting  immorality  of  the  socialists,  and  the 
hideous  licentiousness  with  which  they  connected  this  indisputable  right, 
caused  it  to  perish  for  the  moment.  The  system  of "  riding"  bills,  or 
passing  an  obnoxious  measure  by  connecting  it  with  one  of  imperative 
necessity,  is  well  known  to  most  of  our  legislators,  and  this  seems  to 
have  been  the  tactics  of  the  socialists.  They  putforward  an  obvious  prin- 
ciple which,  when  seized  and  dragged  forward  by  public  c^inion,  is  foU 
lowed  by  a  long  train  of  impious  and  disgusting  propositions. 

It  follows  from  our  previous  propositions  that  if  capital,  through  the  agen- 
cy of  rents,  interest,  and  taxes,  is  diverted  unjustly  from  the  maintenance  of 
productive  labor,  and  made  to  pamper  the  luxury  of  a  few  in  unproductive 
employments,  that  labor  has  a  right  to  complain,  and  to  insist  that  it  shall 
be  restored  to  its  legitimate  purpose  of  supporting  U^or.  So  just  and 
obvious  is  this  "  right  to  labor,"  that,  after  ages  of  experiment,  it  finally 
forced  itself  upon  the  British  government  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and 
for  two  centuries  and  a*  half  the  statutes  of  England  have  recognised  the 
"  right  to  labor,"  and  of  the  obligrition  of  the  government  to  find  employ 
«  sustenance  (or  al!  who  apply.  Under  this  system,  $'15,000,000  are  ex- 
pended annually  in  15,000  parishes,  in  support  of  ^poor  and  in  wages  for 
those  who  can  work.  The  provisionnl  government  of  Frnnce  in  February, 
184S,  simply  copied  this  poor  law  principle  which  had  eaisted  250  years  in 
England,  and  recognised  it  as  a  principle.  Vet  it  roused  the  indignation 
and  contempt  of  almost  all  classes  Jii  all  countries,  simply  from  the  extraor- 
dinary and  dangerous  results  that  the  socialists  sought  to  draw  from  it,  and 
the  clause  was  defeated  in  the  Constituent  Assembly,  596  to  1B7.  A  long 
course  of  bad  government  in  France  had  reduced  vast  numbers  to  beggary. 
Similar  cnuses  had  produced  similar  results  in  Ireland.  In  England,  aa  we 
have  said,  the  operation  of  the  "  right  to  labor,"  at  an  expense  of  $45,000, 
000,  covered  up  the  evil.  The  English  government,  however,  employed 
7-10,000  Irish  upon  public  works,  at  an  expense  of  S40,00«,('00  in  lime  of 
famine,  and  the  provisional  governmenlof  France,  in  time  of  revolution,  em- 
ployed 300,000  in  a  similar  manner,  at  an  expense  of  «35,00l),000. 
These  were  temporary  examples  of  that  system  which  has  for  centuries 
prevailed  in  England.*  It  may  be  interesting  here  to  sketch  the  progress 
of  the  English  poor  laws. 
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In  the  earlief  stages  of  English  society  the  religious  houses  were 
the  chief  means  by  which  the  poor  were  relieved,  and  the  pretence 
oF  affording  relief  was  that  most  urged  upon  the  wealthy  to  induce 
them  to  endow  the  religious  houses  with  their  funds,  and  these  ulti- 
mately reached  .1  magnitude  which  rfrought  out  their  destruction. 
This  simple  mode  of  relief  was  closely  associated  with  religious  feeling, 
but  greaiiy  promoted  a  wandering  and  vagrant  life.  Thia  became  a  great 
evilof  itself ;  and  when  the  religious  houses  were  suppressed  at  the  era  of 
Henry  VIII.,  it  became  necessary  to  suppress  this  growing  vagrancy,  and 
to  that  end  (he  system  of  cnmpu/sory  charity  was  introduc^  by  law,  1536, 
the  motive  being  the  desire  of  repressing  vagrancy.  It  recites  a  prece- 
ding act,  and  adds,  that  no  provision  is  made  fur  the  support  of  the  impcK 
tent,  nor  for  setting  and  keeping  in  work  the  said  valiant  beggars  ;  and 
then  enacts,  that  the  head  officers  of  every  city,  shire,  town,  and  parish,  to 
which  such  poor  creatures  or  sturdy  vagabonds  shall  repair  in  obedi- 
ence to  that  act,  shall  most  charitably  receive  the  same,  and  shall  keep  the 
same  poor  people,  by  way  of  voluntary  and  charitable  alms,  within  the 
respective  citie^,  shires,  towns,  hundreds,  hamlets,  and  parishes,  by  their 
discretion,  en  that  none  of  them  of  very  necessity  shall  be  compelled  to 
beg  openly,  and  shall  compel  the  said  sturdy  vagabonds  and  valiant  beg- 
gars to  be  kept  to  continual  labor  in  such  wise  as  they  may  get  their  own 
living  by  tlie  continual  labor  of  iheir  own  hands,  on  pain  that  etery  parish 
iiiakmg  default  shall  forfeit  20$.  a  .month.  It  then  directs  the  head  offi- 
cers of  corpiratc  towns,  and  ihe  cliurch-wsrdens  an3  two  others  of  every 
parish,  who  arc  to  remain  in  office  only  one  year,  to  coileet  voluntary  alms 
for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  impotent  poor,  and  that  such  as  be  lusty 
be  kept  to  continual  labor.  Every  preacher,  parson,  vicar  and  curate,  as 
well  in  their  sermons,  collections,  bidding  of  the  heads,  as  in  the  time  of 
confession,  apd  making  of  wills,  is  to  exhort,  move,  stir,  and  provoke 
pc'jple  to  be  liberal  f<)r  the  relief  of  the  impotent,  and  setting  and  keeping 
to  work  the  said  i^turdy  vagabonds.  , 

The  punishment  by  this  act  for  continuing  to  beg.  was  whipping  for  the 
first  ofTisucc.  cropping  the  ears  for  the  second,  and  on  the  third  conviction, 
deiith  as  a  felon  w.is  inflicted.  U  ajipears  that  the  severity  of  this  act 
prevented  its  sxecution  ;  such,  at  least,  is  the  reason  assigned  for  its  re- 
peal by  the  I  Edw.  6.  c.  3.  (1547,)  which  recites,  that  partly  by  foolish 
pity  and  m-ircy  of  them  which  should  have  seen  the  said  goodly  laws  exe- 
cuted, and  partly  from  ilie  perverse  nature  and  loog-accustomed  idleness 
of  Ihc  pcr.ioiis  given  to  loitering,  the  said  goodly  statutes  have  had  small 
elTfOl,  and  idle  and  vagabond  persons,  being  unprofitable  members,  or 
ratlier  etieniies  of  the  commonwealth,  have  been  suffered  to  remain  and 
iucrensc.  and  yet  so  do:  and,  as  a  milder  punishment,  enacts,  that  an 
able-bi>died  person  who  dues  not  apply  himself  to  somc.honest  Inlior,  or 
olfiir  to  serve  even  for  meat  and  drink,  if  nothing  more  is  to  be  obtained, 
shrill  be  taken  for  a  vagabond,  branded  on  the  shoulder  with  the  letter  V, 
and  adjudijed  a  slave  for  two  years  to  any  person  who  shall  demand  him, 
tirbe  fed  on  bread  and  water  and  refuse  meat,  and  caused  to  work  by 
be.iiing,  cli  lining,  or  otherwise.  If  he  run  away  within  that  period,  he  is 
lobi;  iir  uidcd  on  the  cheek  with  the  letter  S,  and  adjudsrcda  slave  for  life; 
if  ho  run  away  uijairi,  he  is  to  suffer  death  as  a  felon.  If  no  man  demand 
such  loiterer,  he  is  to  he  sent  to  the  place  where  he  says  he  was  born, 
there  to  be  kept  in  chains  or  otherwise,  at  the  highways  or  common  work, 
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ni  from  man  to  nmn,  as  ilie  slave  of  the  corporatiao  or  inhabitants  of  the 
city,  town,  or  vllhige  in  which  he  waa  born ;  and  the  said  city,  town,  or 
vilhige  shul]  sec  the  said  slave  set  to  work,  and  not  live  idly,  upon  pain, 
fur  every  three  workini;  days.  th:it  the  slave  live  idly  by  their  deldult ;  that 
a  city  forfeit  £5,  a  borough  40x.,  and  a  town  or  village  21't.,  half  to  the 
king  and  half  i»  the  infuriner.  If  it  appear  that  he  was  not  born  in  the 
pUue  of  which  he  described  himself  as  a  native,  he.  was  to  be  branded  on 
the  lace,  and  be  a  slave  for  life. 

The  statute  also  orders  the  curate  of  each  parish,  every  Sunday  alter 
reading  the  Gospel,  to  exhort  his  parishioners  to  remember  the  duty  of 
Christian  charily  in  relieving  them  which  be  their  brethren  in  Christ, 
born  in  the  #anie  p€triah,  and  needing  their  help. 

These  severe  laws  continued,  with  very  little  effect,  in  operation  down 
to  the  lime  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  principle  they  embodied  was,  that  a  tax 
should  be  enforced  for  the  prtoenlion  ofvagraney.  In  IHOI,  the  famous 
43  Elizabeth  was  enacted,  and  it  embodied  the  present  system,  recog^ 
nisitig  the  "  right  lo  labor."  This  act  has  been  succeeded  by  numberless 
lawH  regulating  its  detiitis;  and  although  in  IS34  many  of  them  were  re- 
peaird,  there  stilt  remain  1 18  statutes  regulating  relief  to  the  poor.  The 
coiiiining  of  the  poor  ti>  certain  localities  or  parishes  where  they  belonged, 
and  couipelling  the  people  of  those  parishes  to  support  the  impotent,  and 
fiad  work  or  wages  for  the  able-bodied,  as  their  ri<;ht,  were  the  great  ob- 
jects attained  by  the  law  ;  but  many  abuses  from  lime  to  time  crept  in. 
Thus,  the  paupers  would  seek  lo  be  settled  in  the  richest  parishes  where 
they  would  find  the  best  free  quartets ;  and  in  ltiC2,  the  following  law  wak 
passed  : — 

"  Wlif  reus,  by  reawn  of  some  defects  in  the  law,  poor  people  are  nottestrmin' 
eil  froti)  poiiif;  f^-om  one  pariah  to  unoClier.  mid  therefore  do  endeavor  lo  KtUe 
tbcnifelvft  in  those  parUhes  where  there  is  the  best  stock  ;  the  iHrgost  cnmnioDa 
ur  wastes  to  build  cuttagos ;  and  the  most  woods  for  thetn  to  bum  iind  destroy ; 
and  when  ihoy  havo  consumed  it.  tben  to  nimther  parish :  atid  nt  last  become 
rogui's  anil  vagnbooJs,  to  the  great  disci  unigetnent  of  itnrishes  to  provide  stocks, 
where  it  is  liable  to  be  devoured  by  strniigers :" 

And  it  proceeds  to  enact  provisions  for  the  retnoval  if  persons  so  cnming 
to  silfU  within  forty  days  after  their  arrival,  unless  they  have  taken  a 
tenetucnt  of  the  yearly  value  of  .£10, 

The  evil  of  vagrancy  was  becoming  checked,  and  a  new  one  engendered 
by  these  laws,  vi?, :  ptrmanrnl  pauyerism.  Well-settled  paupers  were  not 
disposed  to  move,  and  when  manufaciuriiig  industry  developed  itself 
in  many  counties,  laborers  were  restraiupd  by  the  poor  laws  from  going 
to  seek  it,  and  as  early  as  IG97  an  attempt  to  remedy  it  was  made  by  a 
law.     It  recites,  that, 

"  Foresmuch  as  many  poor  persons  ehnrgenble  to  the  place  where  they 
did  live,  merely  for  want  of  work.  wonlJ  in  ntiy  othpr  place,  where  siifficieot 
employnteot  is  to  be  hitd,  mainlaiD  lliemselves  and  families  wllboat  beioj; 
barthensome  to  aoy  parish ;  but  net  being  able  to  k'*^  such  secority " 
(aKsiest  their  beconiio);  cbarjieulile)  "  us  will  or  tnay  be  expected  or  required, 
'  tbejr  are  for  the  must  part  confined  to  live  in  thvir  own  pHrkbes,  and  not  peimit- 
tod  10  inhabit  olaewhere,  though  their  lalxjr  is  wanted  So  inuiiy  other  place*, 
where  tho  increase  of  maoufaciures  would  employ   laore  bands." 
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This  evil,  though  an  attempt  was  made  to  reiDedy  it  in  this  statate,  tM 
making  the  parish  from  which  the  party  went,  liable  to  maintain  him,  tf 
necessary,  where  he  might  reside,  and  numerous  other  attempts  had  been 
made  witli  the  same  object,  remained  in  full  operation  until  thepassing 
of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act ;  and  is  only  now  in  course  of  reduc- 
tion by  aid  afforded  under  that  act  to  the  migration  of  laborers  to  places 
where  their  labor  is  wanted,  and  where  the  increase  of  manufacturea 
would  employ  more  hands. 

In  17^  a  new  principle  was  introduced,  by  enabling  parishes  to  pro- 
vide a  workhouse,  where  the  pauper  eould  receivt  wagts  for  work,  which, 
if  he  re/Used,  he  was  not  tntilled  Co  relief.  The  administration  of  the  law 
'was  placed  in  the  hands  of  guardians,  elected  annually  by  the  rate  payers. 
An  able  English  writer  remarks : 

■'  These  principles  ieern  to  have  taken  a  stroog  hold  on  the  public  mind,  and 
at  length  to  have  led  to  a  very  Renerat  belief,  that  by  a  combieatiuu  of  seTerai 
parisbea,  and  a  cocceatratioD  of  their  poor  lo  one  large  building,  the  paupers 
might,  if  ByBteinBticaJlj  employed,  be  not  only  better  and  more  economically 
kept,  but  might  even  be  made  profitabU.  This  visioaary  scheme  was  elabo- 
rately prO|N>UDded  by  a  member  of  parliament  named  Gilbert,  who  aeemi  to 
have  procured  a  great  number  oF  adliereota.  He  at  length  brought  in  the  act, 
S2  Geo.  3,  c.  83  {17B2,)  linowD  aa  '  Grilbert's  Act,'  which,  although  It  does  not 
openly  profess  the  speculatiTe  views  of  its  promotera,  carries  much  inrsmat  evi- 
dence of  the  design  in  which  it  originnted,  and  dbparta  lo  widely  from  the  soanl 
principlea  of  the  statute  of  Eliz.,  and  of  the  9  Geo.  1,  c.  7.,  that  instead  of  ren- 
dering the  workhouse  a  menns  of  amploying  able-bodied  paupen.  and  thereby 
deterring  them  from  habits  of  pnuperism  by  rendering  their  state  less  eligible  . 
than  one  of  independence,  it  reverses  the  principle,  and  in  fact  provides,  that  the 
able-bodied  ehall  not  be  required  to  enter  the  bouse,  and  proceeds  to  the  abaard 
•Ktent  of  thmwmjf  on'lhe  guardian  the  duty  of  Unding  work  near  their  own 
house  for  such  applicants  na  profosa  to  be  able  and  witling  to  labor,  but  are  una- 
ble to  get  erapioyinent,  and  of  making  up  any  luppeied  defidency  ofv>aga  out 
of  lAt  poor  ralet ;  thus  rendering  thia  clma  of  persons  wholly  indopeodent  of  aay  ' 
motive  to  procure  or  keep  work  by  their  good  character  or  conduct,  and  free 
from  all  restraint  in  the  mode  in  which  they  receive  relief,  which  they  are  eoa- 
bled  to  demand  and  receive,  as  if  it  were  the  produce  of  their  independeut 
industry." 

Th«  policy  embodied  in  Gilbert's  Act  was  further. carried  out  in 
"East's  Act,"  1615.  This  was  somewhat  modified  in  1819,  by  an  act 
which  enables  parishes,  to  take  land  for  the  purpose  of  employing  the  poor 
in  its  cultivation.  This  provision  recognises  the  principles  of  the  older 
and  sounder  legislation,  in  as  far  as  it  admits  the  necessity  of  setting  the 
poor  to  work ;  but,  as  applied  in  this  act,  it  in  fact  amounts  to  nothing 
more  than  an  attempt  to  render  ihe  poor  independent  of  ihe  skill  and 
character  by  which  they  can  alone  secure  private  employment ;  for  the 
act  compels  the  parish  lo  staud  in  the  situation  of  a  private  paymaster; 
while  it  haa  no  liberty  lo  choose  the  laborers  it  employs,  and  is  moreover, 
destitute  of  the  means,  as  it  is  partly  of  the  motives,  to  exact  n  fair  relurn 
for  the  wages  it  pays.  The  provision  adverted  to,  is  that  which  requirea 
the  church  wardens  and  overseers  to  pay  to  such  poor  persons  as  they 
may  employ,  reasonabU  leagrt  for  their  work  ;  and  gives  to  their  laborers 
"  such  and  the  like  remedies  for  the  recovery  of  their  wages  aa  other 
laborers  in  husbandry  have." 
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The  abuses  growing  oat  of  these  laws  attracted  attention,  aad  an  in- 
Testigatin^  committee  was  appointed  iu  IS32.  The  evidence  collected 
b;  the  comraissionera  from  every  district  of  England  and  Wales,  seemed 
to  fchow,  that  wherever  the  expenditure  had  moat  increased,  there  hIso  the 
wiorah  nnii iMtlitstrg  o/'tAe/aior«r  had  proportionally  degenerated;  because, 
in  such  places,  subsistence  from  the  poor  rates  was  more  easily  obtained 
than  by  labor — that  under  such  influences  his  prudence  and  thrift  were 
discarded ;  because  they  could,  with  the  utmost  success,  only  secure  Tor 
him,  by  present  sacrifice  of  enjoyment,  the  same  future  advantages  of 
which  the  parish  held  out  a  prospect,  without  the  necessity  of  any  sacri- 
fice, save  that  of  independence ;  that  his  sobriety  and  temperance  were 
thus  left  without  encouragement;  and,  on  theother  hand,  exposed  to  the 
temptations  of  comparative  idleness,  and  the  facilities  for  the  indulgence 
in  idleness  and  intemperance  which  always  accompany  the  growth  of 

Eauperisra  ;  his  respectability  of  demeanor  wan  now  useless,  as  respecta- 
ility  of  character  ceased  to  be  relied  on  as  a  meads  of  securing  employ- 
ment, itself  no  longer  an  object  of  desire;  that  in  the  same  proportion  as 
he  become  independent  of  regular  industry,  did  be  also  become  indepen* 
dent  or  regardless  of  the  comforts  of  his  home,  which  are  indispensable  to 
the  laborer  af\er  a  day  of  toil,  but  are  rarely  sought  or  valued  as  a  change 
after  a  day  spent  in  idleness  or  dissipation.  It  was  also  observed,  thnt  as 
the  habit  of  pauperism  increased,  the  standard  of  subsistence  of  the  labor 
ers  in  the  district  was  lowered,  the  relief  neoer  being  sufficient  in  ittelf 
to  tnaintaiit  tie  pauper  independent  of  all  vork ;  and  yet,  by  rendering 
him  partially  so,  constantly  tempting  him  to  forego  that  farther  portion 
of  comfort  which  was  attainable  only  on  the  comparative  hard  terms  of 
earning  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  The  standard  of  t)u  pauper't  subsis- 
tejtr.e  being  once  Itnoerrd,  that  of  the  indvslriour  laborer*,  amnngit  tehtm 
they  hved,  and  toho  oceasionalli/  frit  the  effeeti  of  their  con,pelition,  Jell 
also.  Where  the  system  prevailed  of  aUowing  relief  in  aid  of  wagei, 
there  the  operation  tea*  immediate,  as  all  the  laborers  leere  at  once  pau- 
perired,  being  rqvally  exposed  to  the  effect*  of  a  system  which  lejt  all  in- 
dttitry,  beyond  a  certain  point,  teithottt  its  reward,  and  therefore  without 
object.  While  theae  infiuences  were  destroying  the  industry  and  morality 
of  the  able-bodied  laborers,  the  bastardy  law  was  holding  out  encourage- 
ment to  female  dnchastity,  in  the  way  of  a  money  allowance  for  each  bas- 
tard, which,  by  its  amount,  of  itself  elevated  her  condition  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  her  spurious  ofl^pring,  rendering  a  mother  of  several 
bastards  better  off  than  she  would  have  been  as  a  mother  of  as  many  law- 
ful  children,  and  securing  her  a  dower  which  usually  tempted  some  man 
to  marry  her  ;  while  the  same  law,  by  subjecting  the  supposed  father  to 
punishment,  often  subjected  him,  at  the  woman's  discretion,  to  the  alter- 
native of  marriage  or  a  gaol — the  former  of  which  was  generally  chosen 
as  the  least  present  evil.  Under  these  influences  female  chastity  had  in 
many  districts  so  far  ceased  to  be  valued  as  a  virtue,  that  not  only  the 
woman  herself,  but  her  parents  and  her  husbaud,  seemed  where  the  law 
had  its  full  effect,  to  have  become  indifferent  to  it. 

The  report  of  the  committee  resulted  in  the  poor  law  amendment  act 
of  1834,  which  provides  "  that  no  person  in  England  or  Wales  shall 
be  absolutely  destitute  of  the  means  of  subsistence,"  essentially  recog- 
nising "  the  right  to  labor."    A  different  system  pertains  now  to  Scot- 
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In  the  old  United  States  uf  English  origin,  the  spirit  of  the  English 
pour  laws  hare  been  snstuined  ;  us  an  insiaoce,  the  Pennsylvania  law, 
parsed  in   tc^36,  cuiitaina  the  fullowing  passage  : 

'■  If  3Ui:h  po'ir  persnn  be  able  to  work,  but  cannot  fiofl  empluymeDt,  it  shall 
be  till!  duty  of  (he  overseers  to  provide  work  for  him,  according  to  his  ability, 
anil  for  this  purpose  rbcy  shiUl  procure  suitable  places,  and  a  BufBcieot  stock  of 

Enough  has  been  here  said,  to  show  that  the  "  right  to  labor  "  is  no 
new  discovery  of  the  socialists,  nor  its  application,  in  a  cotDmon  seow 
light,  to  be  dreaded.  It  was  the  principle  of  thia  identical  poor  law  of 
Elizabeth  that  the  provisional  government  understood  as  the  "  right  to 
labor."  M.  De  Lamartine  tells  us,  that  as  a  member  of  the  provisional 
govern  meat* — 

"  He  wished  that  the-  state,  the  providsnce  of  the  strong  and  tba  weak, 
should  in  certain  extreme  cases,  determined  by  ihe  admloistratlou.  furnish  aid 
in  the  sliaps  of  work,  to  liiborers  who  fouod  it  impossible  to  ulitnin  bread  for 
their  fiimiiiea  He  called  for  a  poor-tai£.  He  would  thus  have  this  ullitnatum — 
work  and  bread.'' 

Under  its  influence  the  English  government  maintains  1,500,000  pau- 
pers, at  an  expense  of  $45 ,0111)  ,000  per  annnm.f  The  swelling  numbers  of 
the  paupers  and  the  increasing  pressure  of  their  support  are  now  becoming 
serious  evils;  and  the  remedy  is  now  to  be  found  in  removing  the  cause, 
which  are  the  indirect  taxes,  all  the  ramifications  of  the  protective  sys- 
tems, and  the  special  privileges  which  capital  enjoys.  While  ^8,000,(100 
per  annum  is  drawn  from  labor  to  support  ihe  poor,  ^30,000,000  per  an- 
num is  drawn  to  support  the  stock-holders,  ^"'20,000,000  to  support  the 
government  officials,  ,£3 ,001 ',000  to  support  the  hierarchy,  and  more  than 
the  aggregate  of  all  these  sums  feeds  the  luxury  of  a  pampered  landed 
gentry.  "Tlie  idea  of  the  repudiation  of  the  debt  and  the  reduction  of 
the  military,  are  already  making  headway  in  tKe  popular  mind.  ButstUl 
another  has  been  broached,  which  is  of  deeper  import  and  more  sweeping 
results.  We  have  seen  that  relief  to  the  poor  was  first  granted  as  charity 
to  remove  excuse  for  crime.  It  was  then  m.ide  compulsory  upon  labor  to 
support  paupers.  This  support  was  then  acknowledged  aa  the  rij^ht  of 
the  pauper,  and  the  admission  and  application  of  this  right  to  live  on  the 
labor  of  others  produced,  from  the  love  of  ease  natural  to  all  men,  great 
idleness.  Nnw,  the  leading  motive  to  industry  at  large,  is  to  "  enru  an  in- 
dependency," that  is  to  say,  a  property,  the  income  of  witich  will  support  the 
owner  witliout  further  exertion.  He  seeks  to  become  merely  a  consumer  and 
to  cease  to  be  a  producer  or  worker.  Now  in  both  these  cases,  that  i?,  on 
the  part  of  the  pauper  and  on  l,hat  of  the  capitalist,  it  is  the  aggregate 
productions  of  the  industrious  that  support  them.      The  first  has  "a 

oflB4S.     By  M- Da  Lamartine.    I'billipB,  Samp- 
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right,"  admitted,  to  support,  and  the  second  has  "a  right"  to  interest 
and  rent  on  the  money  or  house  he  loans  to  the  use  uF  the  pmducer. 
Where  a  considerable  portion  o(  the  land  and  houses  are  owned  l>j  one 
class,  and  another  possessea  government  drafts  upon  the  industry  of  the 
nation,  which  stocks  simply  are,  where  innumerable  i:()rj)orH lions  are 
privileged  to  lend  paper  money  or  credits,  at  an  interest,  to  the  merchant, 
chargeable  ultimately  upon  the  producer,  these  accumulated  rents  and 
charges,  in  addition  to  the  claims  of  labor  and  poverty,  weigh  so  heavily 
upon  industry,  as  to  discourage  the  worker,  and  teod  to  make  him  con- 
tented with  what  he  can  realize  from  his  "  right  to  labor."  N<iw  it  has 
been  earnestly  sought  to  remove  many  of  these  charges  upon  labor,  and 
the  mode  most  perseveringly  pursued  at  the  present  moment  is  monetary 
reform,  so  called.  Tnis  engages  the  "  anti-gold  law  league  "  of  England, 
and  is  the  basis  of  multifarious  schemes  of  paper  issues,  throogb  which  we 
will  endeavor  to  follow  the  leading  principle. 

It  is  a  sound  and  fundamental  principle  of  political  economy,  that  labor 
it  the  only  source  of  wealth — the  sub-division  of  labor  increases  the 
amount  of  its  products.  The  extent  to  which  the  sub-division  of  labor 
can  be  carried,  is  limited  by  the  extent  of  the  market  The  existence  of 
free  and  unrestricted  competition  between  man  and  man  is  b<iih  natural 
and  beneficial  to  society.  The  results  of  labor  are  the  natural  property 
of  the  laborer.  Security  of  property  is  an  essential  condition  to  the  ac- 
cumulation of  property.  Accumulation  of  capital  is  indispensable  to  all 
commercial  undertakings.  Men  exchange  one  thing  for  another,  because 
that  which  a  man  wants  is  of  more  value  to  him  than  that  which  he  is 
willing  lo  pay  for  it.  Hence  the  result  of  every  equitable  exchange  is  a 
gain  to  both  parties ;  and  therefor,  boundless  freedom  of  exchange  is  a 
desideratum  for  all  men  and  nations. 

This  requisite  freedom  of  exchange  is  destroyed  by  the  supposed  ab- 
sence of  a  proper  medium.  All  men  want  comforts  and-necessaries,  while  at 
least  one-half  of  those  in  civilized  communities  are  destitute  of  them  ;  and* 
yet  a  common  reason  assigned  for  commercial  convulsions  is  "  over  pro- 
duction :"  the  manufacture  of  loo  many  of  those  things  which  every  body 
wants  and  too  few  possess.  It  is  obvious,  that  if  labor  could  be  as  freely  et- 
changed  to  the  full  amouQt  of  its  value  for  that  which  it  wants,  there 
could  by  no  possibility  be  over-production  on  the  one  side,  or  destitution 
OD  the  other.  The  difficulty  itt  the  way  of  this  exchange  is,  that  gold  and 
silver,  and  their  representative  paper,  are  the  only  mediums  of  exchange, 
and  these  are  seldom  to  be  had.  The  difficulty  of  converting  labor  and 
its  products  into  money  is  always  great;  and  the  money  which  supplies 
trade  is  always  taxed  an  interest  of  6  a  7  a  8  a  10  per  cent,  per  annum, 
when  it  enters  into  its  channels.  To  obviate  this  difficulty,  and  to  permit 
every  possessor  of  property  to  convert  it  into  legal  money  at  sight,  without 
interest,  many  plana  have  been  projected.  The  most  elaborate,  and, 
perhaps,  the  earliest  of  these,  was  thnt  published  by  Mr.  John  Gray,  of 
Edinburgh,  in  1831— reproduced  in  1842,  and  repeated  in  1848  in  a 
series  of  lectures  pronounced  before  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Institu- 
tion, March,  1848.  In  that  plan  gold  and  silver  are  treated  simply  as  all 
other  commodities,  and  not  in  anytrise  considered  as  money,  which  is  to 
consist  simply  of  the  paper  issues  of  a  Standard  Bank.  The  unit  of  this 
money  to  be  based  upon  lOs.  per  week  for  labor  in  the  factories  :  that  ia 
to  ssy,  a  standard  pound  to  represent  two  weeks'  labor,  the  money  to  be 
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a  legal  lender,  and  receifable  fbr  nil  public  dues.  '  The  Standard  Bank 
prepared  vrith  this  paper  money,  is  to  issue  it  without  interest  to  whon- 
Boever  applies,  conformiDe  to  the  rules.  These  are  specially,  that  he  is  a 
wholesale  dealer,  and  has  m  store  goods.  The  haak  then  advances  to  him 
in  paper  money,  without  interest,  the  whole  amonnt  of  bis  goods  at  tJuir  idl- 
ing prices.  As  he  sells  the  goods  hemusttepUeein  the  bank  the  money  he  re- 
ceivesforthem.  Thisisalltheplaninitsmaiaprinciple.  Possessors oniouses, 
gold  and  silver,  and  all  descriptions  of  property,  are  admissible  to  bank.  The 
result  is,  thai  every  dollar  of  paper  money  will  represent  a  corresponding 
amount  of  goods.  It  will  be  merely  a  certificate  of  the  existsoce  of  those 
goods,  and  will  go  out  of  existence  when  they  are  consumed.  This  paper 
is  measurably  convertible  into  specie,  inasmuch  as  i(  can  procure  specie 
from  the  bank.  It  is  receivable  for  all  public  di>es,  and  may  be  circu- 
lated as  a  medium  of  exchange.  It  will  be  remembered,  that  when  the 
Bunk  of  En^snd  failed  in  1797,  the  merchants  of  London,  in  convention, 
agreed  to  take  its  notes  as  usual,  and  this  public  confidence  kept  the  irre- 
deemiible  paper  sOoat  for  20  years.  The  first  consequence  drawn  from  this 
plan  is,  that  there  would  be  no  interest ;  because  as  now  no  money  is  lent 
without  security,  that  security  would  suffice  to  obtain  tbe  money  from  the 
standard  bank  without  interest  In  the  next  there  would  never  be  a  stagna- 
tion in  the  demand  for  goods  or  labor,  because  as  every  man  would  readily 
command  money  for  the  property  he  possesses,  and  the  money  could  be  of 
nopossible  value  to  keep,  he  would  promptly  apply  it  to  the  purchase  of  that 
which  he  wants,  and  the  production  of  industry  would  always  govern  tbe 
demand :  that  is  lo  say,  the  more  goods  there  were  produced,  the  more 
would  be  the  demand  for  others.  Labor  would  always  be  available,  b» 
cause  it  could  always  realize  the  object  of  the  laborer. 

This  plan,  as  we  have  stated,  was  projected  in  Edinburgh  in  1831,  and 
has  been  adopted  by  many  French  reformers,  of  whom  the  most  bold  and 
impudent,  Proudbon,  seized  upon  it  as  his  own,  although  it  had  been 
given  to  the  world  eight  years  befi»e  he  published  his  first  book,  and  fif- 
teen before  he  announced  it  as  his  own  plan.  The  views  of  that  person  are 
thus  described  by  V.  Considerant,  the  leader  of  the  Fourierists : — 

"  Prondhon  would  leave  everf  one's  property  notonobed.  Wbnt  he  wants, 
and  all  he  wants,  is  that  idU  capital  should  cease  to  produce ;  in  other  words, 
that  he  who  cultivates  the  earth  should  have  all  the  product  of  the  earth, — aod 


of  Proud  boa. 

"  The  interest  of  moDey  which  was  formerly  more  than  a  hundred  per  cent., 
has  fallen  to  5.  to  4,  to  3.  It  must,  tbeo,  according  to  Prondhon,  and  as  the  St. 
Simonians  bad  already  very  learnedly  explained,  keep  sliding  down  until  it  gets 

>>  It  amounts  to  just  this  :  that  mo:iey  no  longer  produces  auythiag  by  itself; 
that  capital  is  good  for  nothing  but  lo  be  exchanged  for  pi'oducta  and  consumed ; 
that  the  idle  man  can  only  live  by  eating  to  [he  end  of  his  possessions,  and, 
,  when  he  shall  have  finished,  by  ijoing  to  work;  that  capits).  in  short, can  receive 
nothini;jn  the  workshop  of  production  :  society  preserves  its  aspect,  its  forms,  ita 
sepamtion  of  interests,  its  incohereDce.  Each  by  himself,  each  for  himaelf ;  to 
each  his  rights,  except  to  cajntal  lent. 
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"Prondbonpretandsthot  we  caa  come  to  this  in  two  way*;  'l-Byaflnan- 
cial  centraliZRtioD,  through  a  Dational  bank,  the  capital  of  which,  being  farnishBd 
by  alt  the  citizens,  end  forming  a  common  propeilj.  should  be  productive  for 
each  |}ersoD  in  the  ratio  of  hia  oegociatiooa, — cuosequeotly  should  be  productive 
for  Dobod]-;  S.  Bj  tho  creation  of  ■  mutual  bank,  operating  without  the  iater- 
ventioo  of  moDa; :'  two  menns  wbich,  at  boctom,  are  one  aud  the  same  thing, 
namely,  credit  founded  upon  a  general  astodalion  of  values.  la  all  this  there  ia 
DOthiDg  new,  szcept  the  eitraordinarj  consetjuencea  wbicb  the  author  draw* 
from  it>" 

H.  Conaiderant  further  remarka  -. — 

*'  Now,  I  CBD  easrlj  comprefaend  tbe  gratuitoaa  exchanga  (so  to  say)  of  pro- 
ducta  agaioat  products,  and  the  geoeral,  mutual  aod  very  choap  credit  wbich 
might  be  realised  throQgfa  Fonrier'i  lystem  of 'communal  conotuig-hoow*.' or 
■commercial  ageociei.'  These  agenciea,  recaiviog  Ihe  product*,  forwarding 
them  and  aelliug  ifaem  oo  account  of  tbe  producen,  io  this  way  organize  veridi- 
cal and  direct  comraerce,  at  tbe  same  time  that,  by  means  of  tmrmnfs  or  Tectiptt 
which  represent  the  invariable  part  of  the  valoe  of  those  products,  they  organize 
tnutual  credit.  I  find  this  much  superior  to  the  mere  bank  of  exchange. 
But,  I  coofess,  I  haie  not  yet  been  able  to  compreheod  how,  in  me 
one  caae  or  the  other,  things  should  ao  soon  lose  lAtir  value  that  a  Inan 
wifkt  have  landifir  ju>Uang,  hoiaetfar  nothing,  everything  fornolhmg,  atthe 
'  eifizen  Pruudhon  affinnt.  I  fancy  that  the  propoaitioD  is  not  aa  easy  ooe  to 
prove;  otherwise  PnidhoD,  who  ia  Dot  embarrassed  by  a  triflug  difficnlQr,  would 
before  now  have  made  it  clear  to  as." 

Tbe  difficult;  which  M.  Considerant  encountered  is,  doubtless,  con^ 
non  to  ProudhuD  himself,  who  stole  the  outline  of  tbe  plan  without  un- 
derstanding its  priuciples,  and  dresaed  it  up  in  his  startling  and  hla^ 
phemous  language;  the  trick  of  which  ia  to  surpriae  people,  and  thereby 
gain  a  reputation  for  (Am^At,  of  which  he  has  never  given  any  indicationa, 

Mr.  Proudhon  did  not  separate  interest  of  money  from  rent  of  capital ', 
he  supposed  them  identical,  and  therefore  concluded  that  if  money  could 
be  borrowed  without  interest,  bouses  could  be  had  for  nothing.  Now,  ac- 
cording to  tbe  plan,  if  a  man  owns  realized  property  in  tbe  ahape  of  a 
house,  and  wants  money,  he  goes  to  the  standard  bank  and  procures  it 
without  iatereaL  Aa  long  aa  his  house  reraaina  there  it  is  security  tot 
the  money.  In  the  present  atate  of  things  he  would  execute  a  mortgage, 
and  obtain  tbe  money  at  interest.  The  house  is  capital ;  the  money  is 
not  capital :  it  only  represents  it.  If  a  man  has  no  house  he  must  pay 
rent  to  the  owner  of  one  that  he  may  dwell  in  it.  Tbua,  tbe  standard 
bank,  which  Proudhon  calls  ao  "  exchange  bank,"  would  do  away  with 
mortgagea,  bonds,  and  promissory  notes,  but  it  would  not  deprive  a  bouse 
of  its  value  aa  capital.  Tbib  sketch  of  the  views  of  Mr.  Proudhon  contains 
all  of  hia  productiona  that  ever  approximated  to  any  practical  utility,  and 
this  is  not  hia  own.  It  is  tbe  essence  of  what  be  means  by  his  bombastic 
Announcement :  "  Property  is  robbery."  H.  Considerant  remarks  justly 
of  Proudhon ; — 

*>  His  mind  seeks  and  always  finds  tbe  form  which  is  the  most  paradoxical  and 
hostile  and  repulsive  of  all  other*.  A.n  idea  which  you  would  accept,  or  treat 
a*  any  uncontrovertible  opiokin,  he  arranges,  merely  by  his  way  of  formulising 
it,  in  such  a  manoer  a*  to  make  you  explode  like  a  bomb.  His  books,  bis  newt- 
paper  articlee,  hi*  EkDwD*  diicoursea,  fiimiah  at  every  hoe  tbe  proof  ef  this  Utarai; 
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be  circulated  as  money,  and  made  reCDivable  for  all  public  dues  ;  eacb 
individnal  who  receiree  the  notes,  to  endorse  and  redeem  them  in  specie 
on  presentation.  Inasmuch  as  that  all  the  United  States  stocks  are  re- 
deemable in  a  few  jears,  this,  of  course,  involves  the  renewal  of  the  debt 
from  lime  to  time,  to  prolong  the  system.  That  is  to  say — the  debt  is 
now  ¥60,000,000  ;  the  present  issues  of  bank  notes  reach  1 100,000,000, 
uid  to  make  the  prt^oaed  currency  national  and  uniform,  would  require 
■n  equal  amount  of  stock.  All  the  Uoiied  States  stocks  now  draw 
93,600,000  per  annum  interest,  which  is  paid  by  industry,  in  a  tax  upon 
consumable  articles  to  capital.  It  is  now  proposed  that  capital  shall  issue 
duplicates  of  this  debt,  in  the  shape  of  paper  money,  to  be  paid  out  for 
the  products  of  industry,  at  a  further  tax  upon  labor  of  $3,600,000.  The 
owners  of  $60,000,000  stock  are  thus  to  draw  $7,200,000  per  annum 
from  industry,  because  California  gold,  coined  into  half-eagles,  won't 
answer  for  money.  Such  are  the  schemes  of  capital.  The  direct  effect 
of  an  issue  of  paper  credits  is  to  transfer  wealth  from  producers  to  spe- 
culators ;  thus,  if  this  scheme  were  put  into  operation,  an  amount,  say 
$40,000,000  of  paper,  not  worth  one  cent,  would  be  issued  to  dealers, 
who  a^ee  to  pay  the  lenders  $2,400,000  per  annum.  These  borrowers 
pay  the  notes  out  to  farmers  and  laborers,  and  receive  therefor  $40,000,000 
worth  of  real  wealth,  the  actual  production  of  labor,  which  grasps  only  a 
shadow  in  exchange.  The  actual  operation  is,  that  labor  lends  the  real 
capital  to  borrowers,  and  is  itself  obliged  to  pay  the  interest.  The  main 
difference  between  tbe  plan  of  Hr.  Clingman  and  that  of  the  New-Tork 
law  is,  that  tbe  former  proposes  the  issues  to  be  the  obligations  of  the 
United  States,  endorsed  by  the  issuer,  while  the  latter  merely  causes  the 
state  officer  to  register  the  n<^es,  without  incurring  responsibility.  Mr. 
Clingman  in  short  proposes  for  the  United  States  to  issue  paper  money  on 
tbe  security  of  its  own  stock,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  the  borrower 
receives  the  interest. 

While  labor  is  prevented  from  a  free  exchange  of  its  products,  or  ii 
continued  to  be  charged  with  the  enormous  imposts  which  capital  lays 
upon  il,  the  mere  "  right  to  labor  "  is  of  little  value.  All  labor  now  is  for 
the  benefit  of  the  capitalist,  and  tbe  mere  right  to  continue  to  labor  is 
but  a  poor  satisfaction  to  the  destitute.  The  true  right  which  ^ould  be 
enforced  is  the  right  of  the  producer  to  all  the  products  of  his  own  labor. 
This  can  be  insured  only  by  some  arrangement  by  which  the  laborer 
may  promptly  dispose  of  his  own  surplus  wealth  and  procure  that  of  which 
he  stands  in  need,  and  at  the  same  time  destroy  that  machinery  by  which 
a  constantly  increasing  proportion  of  the  whole  people  is  living  at  free- 
quarters  upon  the  lalwrs  of  the  remainder  and  worse  provided  portion. 
We  doubt  not,  that  could  such  a  state  of  affairs  be  arrived  at,  there  would 
be  enough  for  all,  without  the  necessity,  for  which  some  reformers  con- 
tend, of  placing  a  restraint  upon  the  capacity  of  numbers  to  increase. 
Not  a  few  of  those  who  admit  the  right  to  labor,  and  that  every  one  of  the 
living  brotherhood  of  mankind  has  a  moral  claim  to  a  place  at  the  table 
provided  b^  the  common  exertions  of  the  race,  deny  that  any  one  has  a 
right  to  invite  additiiMial  strangers  thereto  without  the  consent  of  the  rest, 
and  urge  that,  if  they  do,  what  is  consumed  by  those  strangers  should  be 
deducted  from  their  own  share.  We  apprehend  that  the  earth's  surface 
will  produce  enough  for  all  who  may  be  born  upon  it  The  only  pro 
blem  being  to  insure  to  every  one  proper  food  and  clothing  before  mj 
one  is  allowed  to  eat  tbe  bread  of  idlenen. 

.      _    .,, ^^.. 
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BftPTlSTE  BEDITIVCS. 

I  WAS  making  ni}  toilette  rapidly,  on  Thursday  morning,  for  a  Tiajt  to 
Girardia,  the  famous  journal ist,  when  some  one  rapped  at  mj  door  and 
came  in.  What  nas  iny  astonishment,  on  looking  round,  to  see  the 
roguish  face  of  my  old  servant,  Baptiste,  whose  twinkling  eye  was 
directed  uptm  me  with  an  expression  bard  to  describe.  His  hat  was  ia 
his  hand,  and  he  saw  that  mygize  was  rising  from  his  face  to  his  uncor* 
ered  head.  "  Ah,  mtm  maitre,"  he  exclaimed,  "  you  see  me  a  good  deal 
changed  in  two  short, years;  my  bead  is  white,  and  my  limbs  a  good  deal 
less  acti?e ;  but  I  have  had  some  hard  trials  since  ihen.  I  have  passed 
part  of  the  time  in  prison,  and  have  been  dreadfully  wounded  in  several 
street  Bghts." 

"  Well,  it  has  turned  out  a  ^ood  deal  better  than  I  expected.  Baptiste," 
I  answered,  not  a  little  touched  al  his  altered  appearance, "  for  I  would  have 
wagered,  readily,  that  you  were  shot  laai  June,  ifyou  had  not  been  knocked 
on  the  head  already,  in  the  previous  February." 

"  Why.  that  might  havs  happened,  air  I'for  in  spice  of  dodging,  one  is 
sometimes  brought  up  with  a  round  turn;  but  1  missed  the  affair  in  June, 
by  b«ing  thrown  in  prison  last  April,  and  a  more  shameful  outrage  was 
never  committed." 

"I  should  like  to  be  the  judge  of  thjit,  for  your  own  evidence  is  rather 
apt  to  be  interested.  How  came  jou  in  the  clutches  of  the  law?  But, 
tell  me,  tint,  what  were  you  about  during  the  revolutioo  of  February. 
Had  yoa  anything  to  do  with  that  t " 

"JeleToisbitn,"  he  replied,  with  a  grim  smile,  "  and  if  jou  hadseen 
me  at  work  that  day  at  the  Palaii  Ro',al,  you  would  have  been  good  tes- 
timony that  1  deserved  the  cross  of  honor.  Af\er  1  got  fairly  at  it,  I  don't 
recollect  much,  until  I  found  myself  the  foremost  man  in  the  Tuilleiies, 
when  the  first  thing  I  did,  was  to  pnt  up  a  placard  inscribed  'mart  aux 
malures ;'  and  I  gave  notice  to  all  round,  that  I  would  run  through  everj 
man  I  caught  stealing." 

"  Nothing  could  be  in  better  taste,  Baptiste,  though,  from  what  I  have 
seen  of  the  French  populace,  there  is  no  people  in  the  world  who,  with 
BO  much  provocation,  behave  so  well  in  the  hour  of  victory.  On  that 
very  occasion  their  conduct  was  sublime.  Appointing  guards  from  their 
own  body  to  watch  over  ihe  Palace  and  its  treasures,  the  rest  of  them 
mide  a  holocaust  of  the  Bourbon  throne,  by  taking  it  in  proceasiou  to 
the  former  scene  of  its  disgraceful  power,  the  Place  de  la  Bastilt,  and 
there  condemning  it  to  the  flames.  It  was  a  great  act  that — aa  dramatio 
as  it  was  impressive.    Did  you  see  all  ihalt" 

"  There  was  not  much  done  that  day  that  I  did'nt  have  a  finger  in ; 
and  I  was  tired  enough  at  night  to  sleep  soundly  ;  only  1  was  fighting  in 
my  dreams  all  ihe  while,  with  some  infernal  gardt  munieipale,  or  other, 
who  came  back  to  torment  me  without  their  beads,  for  that  is  the  way 
I  lefl  most  of  'em  ;  but,  m  taute." 

"  Ton  are  a  savage  devil  enough,  I  have'oo  doubt,  Haitra  BaptiaU, 
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when  yoar  blncxl  is  once  up,  but  I  forgiTe  you  such  massacre  wbeo  I 
ihiak  of  the  csuse." 

"  Yes,  air,  I  Torgive  myself  for  the  same  reason ;  and  ihe  proof  that 
nothing  else  inspired  me  is,  that  I  sought  no  other  reward  than  my  con- 
science." 

"  But  hotr  did  it  happea  that,  only  two  months  after  that,  you  should  be 
issprisoned  bj  the  authorities  you  created  yourself.  What  brauvbt  jaa 
so  soon  in  collisioD  with  a  goTernmeut  of  your  own  maoufacturel" 

"  Why,  air,  in  less  tlian  that,  I  saw  clearly  enough  that  the  Provisiottal  . 
GoTemment  were  either  fools  or  knaves ;  and  from  ray  experience  of  pali- 
ticiana,  I  inclined  to  llie  latter  opinion.  Wliat  did  Lamarliue  do,  with 
all  his  fine  speeches  1  (before  the  revolutinn  there  was  no  counting  the 
leforms  he  demanded  of  Louis  Philippe  ;  and  when  he  bad  it  all  in  his 
power  to  give  thera,  what  did  we  get  1 — plenty  of  poetry  about  the  iri- 
colored  flag,  and  a  polite  reijueat  to  pay  45  centimea  more  of  taxation, 
that  the  old  king  would  not  dared  to  have  required." 

"There's  no  denying,  Baptiste,  that  the  Provisional  Government  was 
either  mad,  or  worse  ;  for  instead  of  setting  hooeeily  to  work  to  take  off 
taxes,  they  turned  right  round  and  put  more  on.  The  people  must  have 
Been  at  once  that  iliey  were  duped." 

"  Oh,  we  understood  it,  sir,  perfectly.  The  moment  Lamartine,  Marw 
rast,  and  the  rest  got  office,  and  a  chance  to  pay  off  their  debts,  what  did 
they  do,  btit  sell  ua  and  all  our  hopes  to  the  bankers  and  capitalists. 
They  helped  themselves  to  all  the  honorq  and  emolutnenta,  and  then 
banded  us  the  empty  platter  to  lick.  When  we  a^ked  them  to  keep  ibeir 
word,  and  give  as  relief,' they  cried  '  order,  order,'  and  when  we  miir- 
mnred  and  threatened,  thej  ^uied,  '  treason,  treason  I '  " 

"  You  make  out  a  strung  case  against  these  loud-talking  r^nblicans; 
and  the  contrast  between  their  promises  before,  and  their  performancea 
at^,  is  broad  enough  to  be  amusing,  were  the  subject  not  too  grave  to 
laogh  at.  But  there  ia  one  thing  which  yon  Frericn  people  ought  to  see 
olearly  by  this  time — that  if  you  expect  reform  from  the  upper  classes, 
oo  matter  whether  they  call  tliemselves  republicans,  or  royalists,  you  will 
be  mistaken.  If  you  espect  them  to  dismiss  the  Brmy ;  to  disperse 
that  vast  legion  of  useless  employees  who  feed  like  locusts  on  the  vitals 
of  the  land  ;  or  break  down  the  system  of  centralization  and  give  more 
independeiico  to  the  provinces,  you  will  be  mistaken,  I  say  again." 

"  We  know  that  now,  sir,  to  our  cost,  and  you  may  dt^eiid  on  it, 
.  tliatifwegetht^ofthegoverDtnent  again,  and  sooner  or  later,  it  is  sure  to 
happen,  we  will  do  our  own  busioess  ouriielves,  and  put  no  more  laith  in 
eharlatans<  and  rogues. 

"  You  nse  very  strong  language,  Baptiste  ;  but  people  smarting  under 
deep  wrongs  are  not  apt  to  pick  their  terms.  But  I  must  say  a  word  fur 
flome  of  tto  provisionals,  Louis  Blanc,  for  instance,  I  know  him  well, 
and  I  believe,  notwithstanding  his  wild  theories,  that  be  is  honest,  and 
aieaos  well  by  the  people.  Ledru  Roliin,  too,  who  baa  been  so  much 
abused  by  the  aristocratic  presses,  is  the  only  man  who  set  to  work  in 
earnest  to  establish  the  republic  on  a  democratic  basis." 

"That  is  itienvraii,  Momitur;  and  if  Ledru  Rojiin  bad  only  been  let 
alone,  we  should  have  had  justice.  But  the  moment  it  was  seen  what  he 
was  about,  the  royalists  got  'up,  aad  shouted  him  down-  No,  the  Provi- 
iional  men  had  not  pluck  enough  for  their  task.   It  may  be,  the;  are  not 
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Rieh  rogaes,  all  of  then,  as  we  tbink  sometime*  they  are ;  but  they  dared 
not  Uke  the  monopolists  by  the  throat,  and  choke  them  into  a  surrendef 
of  their  unrighteous  spoils." 

"  Why,  Baptiste,  you  ought  to  go  to  the  Assembly — ^you  are  qnite  an 
orator." 

"  That  is  just  what  I  am  trying  to  do,  sir.  I  have  an  immense  numbM 
or  friends  amongst  the  people,  and  ihey  all  urge  to  me  try  my  luck.  1 
might  as  well  go  there  as  another." 

"Good  luck  to  you,  Baptiste.  I  will  oome  and  hear  your  maidea 
speech  ;  but  if  yoa  will  take  a  friend's  advice,  you  had  better  try  and  gel 
k  more  profitable,  if  not  quite  ao  re^)ectab1e  a  place." 

"  I  quite  agree  with  yon,  Mimsiair,  and  that  is  why  I  am  so  enchaatetf 
to  see  you  in  Paris  again.  I  have  been  hard  at  work  for  sometime  past, 
but  as  fast  as  I  climb  up,  I  come  down  again  for  want  of  a  Utile  help." 

"  I  don't  know  w4iat  good  I  can  do  you,  Bapliete.  But  you  have  nof 
told  me  how  you  got  into  prison,  with  all  your  chatter." 

"Pardon,  I  forgot  all  about  it.  Why,  the  moment  I  saw  how  (he 
game  wasgorng,  f  made  up  my  mind,  as  did  a  good  many  others  besides, 
that  the  sooner  we  got  rid  of  the  whole  batch — " 

"  You  mean  the  Provisional  GosernmentT  " 

"  Exactly,  Hir — the  better  for  us,  Oa  revient  tmijgun,  a  Us  pra»ices 
amours;  so  I  determined  to  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  get  the  Princa 
Louis  back  to  France.  I  little  thought,  mon  maitre,  when  I  followed  yetr 
to  Ham  four  years  ago,  that  the  day  would  cnme  so  soon,  when  I  should 
have  a  chance  to  show  my  devotion  to  the  Prince." 

"  Well,  let  me  hear  what  famous  things  yon  did." 

"  I  tried  to  do  a  great  deal  more  than  I  accompli^ed.  Laat  April  I 
endeavored  to  take  advantage  of  the  demonstration  then  gpt  np,  and  tarv 
it  in  favor  of  the  Prince.  I  headed,  at  least,  ten  thousand  men,  whowerer 
all  well  disposed,  and  echoed  boldly  my  crj  of  '  Vive  Napolroit.'  But 
they  were  loo  much  for  us,  bs  greditu,  and  we  had  to  rtin.  The  woraf 
of  it  was,  that  I  was  caught,  and  at  the  very  moment  I  was  a  going  to 
plaster  up  a  proclamatioo,  declaring  Prince  Looia  First  Consul." 

"Maladroit,  why  did'ni  you  tear  up  the  proclamation  at  onceT" 

"  I  did  better ;  I  chewed  it  up,  and  swallowed  it  in  spite  of  them." 

"  Very  well,  and  bo  you  escaped  with  a  few  months  imprisonment. 
Your  apparent  misfortune  was  the  luckiest  thing  possible,  for  you  would 
have  certainly  taken  part  in  the  olTair  of  June  last,  and  likely  hsve  beea 
shot.     What  have  you  been  about  since  t " 

"  I  worked  like  a  fanatic  fur  the  election  of  the  Prince,  and  not  only 
spent  what  little  money  I  had,  but  made  away  with  every  article  of  pro- 
perty that  belonged  to  me  in  the  world,  even  my  father's  old  silver  watch. 
I  printed  and  distributed  more  than  thirty  thousand  bulletins,  and  I  doubt 
if  any  one  man,  high  or  low,  did  more  for  his  cause  than  myself." 

"  So  old,  and  really  sincere  a  partisan,  Baptiste,  deserves  some  reward, 
and  I  am  sure  the  Prince  is  much  too  generous  to  have  overlooked  yon 
after  his  triumph." 

"  Voila,  jutle  F  afaire.  Therein  you  can  renfler  me  a  great  service. 
The  Prince  told  me,  when  I  aaw  him  at  the  Hotel  du  Rhin,  before  hia 
election,  that,  if  he  succeeded,  he  would  make  mean  officer  of  hisprivats 
police ;  and,  since  he  has  gone  to  the  Efysei,  I  have  never  been  able,  by 
book  or  crook,  to  lay  eyes  on  him.    There  is  no  possibility  of  getting 
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near  him,  and  no  letter  ever  reaches  hira.  What!  with  hie  secretaries, 
)it9  aides-de-camps,  and  hia  valets,  you  may  pray  to  Peter  and  Paul  io 
Tain," 

,  "  I  mistake  your  character,  men  Aneien  Scrciletir,  if  yoa  atnp  there. 
I  shall  becurioua  toaee  how  the  matter  euds. — Have  you  managed  to  get 
Md  or  nobody?" 
■  I  "  Oh,  yes  ;  I  have  seen  secretaries,  and  I  don't  know  who  all.  I  hare 
written  to  the  Ministers  and  the  Cbancellerle,  but  all  to  no  purpose. 
Thej  all  put  me  off,  and  pack  me  about  my  business.  But  1  won'tgive 
i|t  up,  and  I  will  go  on  till  I  Bee  the  Prince.  IT  he  TefuBes  me,  then  there 
is  the  end  of  11  But  I  count  on  a  good  word  from  you,  my  excellent 
naater,"  conlinned  the  xly  rogue,  in  his  moat  insinuating  tone. 

"  Then  you  reckon  without  your  host,  my  boy ;  for,  though  I  wish  yoa 
irelt,  still  it  is  no  business  of  mine.  What  right  have  I  to  interfere  ?  and 
it  would  be  a  great  impertinence  in  me  to  apeak  to  the  Prince  on  such 
a  matter,  even  if  the  occasion  offered." 

.  "  Thank  you,  sir,"  said  the  cnquen,  just  as  if  I  had  declared  the  ut- 
most zeal  in  his  behalf.  "  Notwithstanding  all  you  say,  I  kaow  perfectly 
well,  that  if  a  chance  occurs,  you  will  give  me  a  lift.  You  have  no  ser> 
»nt  yet,"  he  asked,  changing  the  siihjecL 

"No,I  have  not,"  I  replied,. hesitating. 

"It  makes  no  diSereuce  in  the  world,  sir,  about  terms;  I  am  too 
bappy  to  serve  you  on  any  conditions.  I  will  be  at  your  orders  to- 
morrow morning,  at  nine  o'clock.  Good  morning,  mon  btm  Mailre." 
And,  before  I  could  say  yes,  er  no,  to  hia  presumptuous  proposition,  he 
was  off,  and  I  found  myself  hainpered  with  this  meddlesome,  though 
imusin^  rogue,  without  my  consent  being  called  into  question.  It  is 
Vtonishmg  what  impudence  will  effect  in  this  world  of  ours;  and,  though 
it  ia  often  obliged  to  give  up  what  it  lakes  by  assault,  yet  quite  as  oilea 
it  does  Qot.  If  Baptiste  only  added  to  bis  audacity  a  little  more  con- 
aist«ocy  of  purpose,  he  would  die  a  Marshal  of  Frauce,  I  have  no  doubt. 
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THE  POET  TO    BIS   TOUNO    SLAVE. 

I  HATE,  my  child,  these  Pertinn  luxuries ; 

J  hate  these  garlnndg,  with  their  linden  tieg  ; 

Poi'bear  to  seeh  them  in  what  spot  yet  glows 

Id  tardy  bloom  some  ling'ring  rose. 

Then  simple  myrtle,  DOD;;ht  boslde,  I  pray, 
Wdl  it  becoraes  thine  office,  well  it  may 
My  brofr  adorn,  as  drinking.  1  recline 
Beoeath  thb  thick  and  shady  vine. 
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THE   BOSIICITO  IIN6   ADS  THE   BRITISH   UDEEN. 

Tde  foreign  policy  of  ihe  United  Slstes  may  be  well  defined  to  be,  the' 
policy  oF  having  no  policy  at  all,  !n  ihe  infancy  of  ihe  Republic,  while 
Bttll  it  waa  wesk  and  aore  from  the  travail  of  its  war  birlh,  and  too  di- 
minutive to  wield  or  wear  ihe  arms  and  armor  of  a  full  grown  power,  its 
guardians  adopted  for  it  Ihe  prudent  maxim,  concerning  ihe  international 
doings  of  the  world  nt  targe — to  see  and  know  nothing,  saj  and  do  noth- 
ing, but  to  attend  exclusively  to  its  own  business — which  business  plaiulf 
was  to  grow  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Orthis  wise  policy,  the  external  fruits  have  been,  that  we  have  receiv- 
ed very  little  harm  from  the  monarchical  nations — who,  truth  to  tell, 
have  generally  welt  treated  the  modest  and  rising  young  republic  that  has. 
■o  quietly  deported  itaelf^while  the  internal  results  are,  the  bitildiug  up 
of  a  nation  of  some  size  and  considerable  strength,  and  the  successfully 
carrying  nut  of  the  system  on  which  it  was  started. 

Far  removed  as  we  have  been  from  the  scene  of  Europeao  transso; 
tions,  it  has  not  been  diflicull,  wilji  a  little  selBshnens,  to  act  up  to  our 
plan;  like  the  prudent  Brutus,  when  tie  also  was  biding  his  time,  we 
have  handsomely  played  the  fool ;  and  like  him  loo,  have  in  some  degree 
earned  the  name  of ''  brute,'*  as,  with  barely  n  shudder  and  a  shrug  we  have 
allowed  to  pnss  by  us  the  cry  of  murder  and  the  sniff  of  blood,  borne 
faintly  on  the  wearied  east  wind  all  the  way  from  Spain,  from  Greece, 
from  Poland,  Rome,  or  Hungary,  and  then  have  turned,  with  renewed 
diligence,  to  the  work  of  "  minding  our  own  business."  None  will  deny 
that  we  have  most  stoicklly  endured  all  these  calamities  of  other  people  ; 
Dor  w\\]  it  be  denied  either,  that  we  have  "  minded  oui  own  business  " 
to  some  purpose. 

In 'this  long  practice,  on  system,  of  ignorance  concerning  foreign 
affairs,  we  have  become  quite  expert  at  knowing  nothing  ;  indeed,  have 
attnined  a  pitch  of  ignorance  that  is  a  little  shameful,  and  for  which  we 
must  sometimes  blush,  as  now  we  do  when  suddenly  the  question  is 
isked — what  and  where  is  Mogquiiia,  and  who  are  the  Mosquitos? 

Besides  Brutus,  there  was  another  classic  hero  and  sage  who  assumed 
X  temporary  idiocy  from  prudential  motives.  Ulysses,  preferring  the 
comforts  of  a  home,  with  his  good  wife  Penelope,  to  a  chivalric  crusade 
for  the  rescue  of  his  did  flame,  Helen,  ploughed  the  barren  shore  and 
sowed  it  with  fruitless  salt.  But  tJlysses  was  compelled  to  be  sane  when 
they  threw  hb  own  child  in  the  plough-share's  way. 

It  isnur  child  that  now  lies  right  before  us,  and  on  the  shore  too;  we 
iDust  come  to  our  senses  and  look  about  us  ! 

The  sudden  up-springing  within  our  territorial  limits  of  a  large  com- 
munity which  must  for  a  good  while  yet  produce  nothing  but  the  ibundant 
gold  of  ready  payment,  has  erenied  a  commerce  that  will  not  long  be  al- 
lowed to  fina  its  slow  way  in  a  thpTisnnd  bottoms,  by  the  tedious  six  or 
eight  months'  voyage  around  Cape  Horn,  when  by  a  short  cut  it  might 
make  the  trip  in  four  or  six  weeks,  and  has  precipitated  the  question  of 
intersecting  the  American  isthmus.  The  vast  and  speedy  returns  which 
are  promised,  have  stimulated  the  keen  calculation  and  efficient  actioa 
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of  prirate  enterprise,  anjl  bo  ensured  the  selection  of  the  rnnet  practicablo 
and  profitable  route.  Certain  American  citizotia,  whose  judgment,  en- 
ergy, and  pecuniary  reaponsibility  need  no  better  voucher  than  the  desig- 
Dation  of  "  Cornelius  VANDeitsfLT  and  othbiu,"  having  carefully  con- 
sidered the  various  roucRS,  are  known  to  hare  choeen  that  which  fnllovrs 
the  river  St.  Juan  and  crosses  Nicaragua  lake,  and  to  have  obtained  from 
the  government  of  the  stale  of  Nicaragua,  a  grant  of  way  for  a  ahip  canal 
or  railroad,  or  both,  from  the  noble  port  of  St.  Juan  on  the  Atlantic  to 
the  noble  port  of  Realejo  on  the  Pacific,  with  valuable  rights  and  privi-  . 
leges  to  assist  in  their  operations.  But  while  the  American  pnblic,  know- 
ing the  characters  of  ihe  projectors,  are  coufidenily  looking  to  see  the 
opening  of  this  new  path  to  commerce  at  once  begun,  vigorously  prose- 
cuted and  speedily  ended,  suddenly  there  arises  a  lion  in  the  path — that 
is  to  say,  a  sort  of  a  liun. 

It  is  Mr.  Barclay,  the  British  consul  at  New-Ywk,  who  publisbes  a 
warning  notice  to  the  grantees  not  to  attempt  their  work,  inasmuch  as  it 
would  bisect  the  territory  of  his  majesty  the  king  of  the  Mosquitos ;  and 
that  her  Britannic  Majesty  is  prepared  to  protect  against  all  trespassers 
the  soil  of  the  kittgdom  of  Mosquitia. 

How  is  this? — Mosquitia,  where  T— King,  who  I — Mosquitos,  what? — 
Where  1— who  ?— what  1— how  ? 

Precisely  so  ;  these  questions  must  all  be  considered  and  answered, 
tad  the  answer  given  in  writing — and  that,  loo,  without  delay;  for,  until 
it  is  done,  an  immeasurably  important  work  must  remain  at  a  stand  stilL 
With  the  assurance  of  protecciun  from  our  ^government  the  projectors 
will  at  once  break  ground,  in  valorous  disregard  of  the  pretensions  and 
power  of  his  Indian  majesty,  koiecver  prt.tected ;  but  without  it  nothing 
will  be  done,  la  California  affairs,  a  year  counts  as  an  age.  Interests 
that  will  not  admit  of  delay,  the  interests  of  the  nation  and  of  its  commerce, 
saying  nothing  of  the  rights  of  the  grantees,  demand  a  speedy  decision  of 
this  newly  sprung  Musquito  question,  and  fur  that  purpose  all  possible 
light  is  called  for.  From  the  best  materials  at  hand,  something  of  the 
requisite  informatioQ  will  here  be  attempted  to  be  given. 

From  Ihe  cudsuI's  proclamation;  froiu  a  well-written  article  in  the 
Philadelphia  North  American,  purporting  to  come  from  one  long  a  resi- 
dent at  the  scene,  and  no  doubt  an  Englishman — and  from  a  longer  pa- 
per, copied  with  approval,  by  the  New- York  Albion,  from  the  Dublin 
University  Magazine,  and  written  by  Major  Luke  Smith  O'Connor,  a 
friend  of  the  Consul  Walker  the  principal  actor  in  the  Musquito  aETair, 
and  possessed  of  valuable  data,  are  chieSy  obtained  the  grounds  and  sup- 
porting arguments  of  the  Mosquitian  claim,  together  with  many  admis- 
sions of  important  use  in  controverting  it.  From  such  few  documents  on 
the  subject  an  exist  in  this  country,  and  from  the  testimony  of  intelligent 
persons,  natives  of,  or  long  residents  in  Nicaragua,  are  derived  the  few 
data  needed  on  the  other  hand. 

The  British  Musquitian  claim  is  briefly  this : — "  The  whole  range, 
from  Cape  Honduras,  near  Truxillo,  on  the  north,  to  King  Buppan,  op- 
posite the  island  Euiudo  de  Varacua  (in  New-Grenada)  on  the  south,  in 
length,  and  from  the  ocean  to  the  central  ridge  of  mountains  in  breadth  ;" 
embracing  more  than  half  of  so-called  Central  America,  and  measuring 
forty  thousand  square  miles,  or  nearly  as  much  as  England  proper,  of 
rich  end  beautiful  country,  has,  from  lime  imuiemoriol,  and  with  small 
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exceptions,  eontioued  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  Mosquito  king.  The 
Mosquitos,  numbering  twenty  thousand,  are  an  intelligent  and  warlike 
people,  who,  by  their  exceeding  prowess,  "  remitin  still  unconqueied, 
still  free  and  unshackled,  by  the  galling  yoke  eS  European  power,"  having 
held  at  bay,  and  even  crowded  back  to  the  mountaius,  the  Spaniards  and 
the  Spanish  race,  efen  from  the  days  of  the  conquest  of  Mexico  down  to 
the  liberation  of  Central  Aroerica — that  this  Spanii^b  race,  in  consequence 
of  their  inability  (though  numbering  half  a  million)  to  wrest  any  portion 
ofthia  tteairable  oouniry  from  these  twenty  tliousand  Mosquiioi,  have  be- 
come justly  denpieed  by  the  latter,  and  received  from  them  the  contempt- 
uous epithet  of"  little  breeches,"  and  now  ara  compelled  to  the  huniili- 
■tinn  of  passively  wiineafiing  and  envying  "  the  advancement  and  pros- 
perity" of  Mosquilii.  It  has  of  late  become  the  benevolent  will  and 
pleasure  of  her  Britannic  Majesty  to  take  these  heroic  Mosquitos  under 
her  protection,  (lest,  perhaps,  in  their  growing  pmsperity  and  advance 
meal  they  should  prove  unabl^  to  protect  themselvea,)  and  especially  to 
watch  over  and  protect  their  important  Bea-port  of  St.  Juan,  which, 
though  the  Mosquitos  have  as  yet  no  need  for  it,  is  vastly  convenient  for 
her  Majesty's  subjects.  Finally,  as  the  State  of  Nicaragua  has  no  so- 
(ereigoty  within  the  wide  limits  of  Mosquitia,  the  grant  to  Messrs.  Vand- 
erbilt  and  others  is  inoperative  within  the  lurgeat  portion  of  the  territory 
it  purports  to  cover. 

The  British  writers  describe  the  Mosquitos  as  being  "  well  made,  mo- 
.deraiely  tall,  strung  and  active,  with  agreeable  figures,  high  foreheads, 
nosed  inclined  to  aqueline,  teelh  good,  eyes  black,  hair  long  asd  straight, 
in  temper  docile  and  grateful,  and  thirsty  fm  information" — "excellent 
seamen  in  their  way,'^  being  expert  )tt  puddling  canoes,  and  "  attached 
to  the  '  grey  eyed'  people,  (the  English,)  of  whose  justice  they  entertain 
the  most  exalted  opinion."  In  vindication  of  their  claims  to  the  name  of 
a  warlike  nation,  it  is  mentioned,  that  in  former  tiinea  they  aided  the 
English  at  the  storming  of  Omoa,  at  the  attack  on  Truxillo,  and  at  the 
defence  of  Balize — that  once  upon  ■  time,  a  great  while  ngo,  they  invaded 
Yucatan,  andtonk  Backalar,  a  "  stong  fortress" — and  finally,  that  fifty  of 
them,  jointly  with  the  blood-hounds,  served  for  six  months  in  buiiling  out 
and  Jiilling  the  revolted  negroes  at  the  close  of  the  Maroon  war  :  the  re- 
counting of  which  deeds,  if  it  does  not  make  the  soul  thrill  as  at  the  recital 
of  Greek  heroism,  at  least  causes  the  fleah  to  creep,  as  it  revives  the 
memory  of  the  aid  rendered  to  the  same  "  grey  eyes"  against  ourselves, 
by  the  Indians  of  our  own  border  territories. 

Those  who  controvert  theie  claims,  asseverate  that  they  are  untrue  in 
every  important  particular,  and  that  Mosquitia.  and  Mo^quitian  »ove- 
teignty,  are  but  figments  of  diplomatic  imagination  stimulated  by  com- 
mercial interest. 

Waiving,  for  the  present,  any  inquiries  into  tlie  ancient  condition  of 
these  Indians,  let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  .Mosquitia  as  she  now  is,  and 
has  been  since  the  inception  of  British  proteotuin,  in  order  that  we  may 
know  what  sort  of  material  Great  Brit.iin  has  to  work  with  in  her  enter- 
prising undertaking  of  protecting  into  existence  on  the  American  shore, 
a  monarchy  for  us  to  recognise  and  treat  with. 

The  territory  actually  occupied  by  the  Mosquitos,  is  a  strip  of  coast 
a  ^ery  few  miles  wide,  and  reaching  from  C^pe  Grnoias  a  Dios  down  to 
a  river  sixty  miles  north  of  St.  Juan.    Trusting  to  the  terror  of  their  name, 
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and  to  the  acare-crow  effect  of  th«Musquiio  flftgto  preserve  the  remainder 
of  their  exiensive  and  desirable  territory  from  the  intruEire  tread  of  the  "  lit- 
tle breeches,"  the  lords  of  ftll  that  soil  restrict  ibemselvea  lo  this  narrow  strip 
ofcoest,  except  when,  in  the  season  of  turtle  striking,  they  are  found  strug- 
gling "  anywhere  all  alongshore."  They  do  not  resort  to  the  interior  to  cut 
their  vast  mahof^atiy  forest,  as  that  would  be  unworthy  of  a  warlike  race, 
and  besides,  would  be  too  hard  worli ;  nor  do  they  occupy  th^ ir  valuable 
port  of  St.  Juan,  probably  because  a  large  number  of  the  Spanish  race 
linve  long  resided  there,  whom  they  extremely  dislike  to  mix  with.  In 
their  fondness  for  the  shore,  and  their  disregard  of  arable  country,  they 
resemble  the  crabs,  and  seem  to  need  as  little  territory  to  flourish  upon  ae 
that  crustaceous  people.  Indeed,  wheQ  we  consider  their  moderate 
numbers — counting  in  the  whale  only  four  hundred  and  eighty  (4B0) 
souls — we  must  wonder  how  they  ever  came  lo  assume  the  sovereignty 
over,  and  the  trouble  of  fiercely  defending  for  centuries,  an  area  of  forty 
thousand  square  milea,  and  feel  dixpoaed  t<>  liken  them  to  the  dog  in  th« 
manger,  unless  we  consider  that  it  may  have  all  been  providentially  or- 
dered, for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  laod  fur  the  benefit  of  those  same 
"  grey  eyes"  that  are  now  cast  sn  longingly  upo<i  it,  with  a  considerable 
squinting  towards  its  ultimate  absorption  into  the  British  Empire.  . 

Our  admiration  for  this  "  interesting  people"  must  increase,  when  it 
is  considered  how  simple  have  been  the  weapons  with  which  they  have 
protected  their  country — their  implementa  of  war  being  merely  the 
apenr  and  the  bow  and  arrow ;  nor  have  they  any  forts  or  batteries,  ■ 
wnlled  cities,  or  ships  of  war  :  yet,  we  should  not  despise  them  for  this, 
when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  they  have  the  Spartans  for  their  exem- 
plars; and  furthermore,  rhat  besides  yielding  a  crop  of  heroes,  fully  ade- 
quate for  its  defence,  (he  soil  of  Mosquilia  produces  prolitically  a  very 
tall  grass  in  which  to  hid^when  an  enemy  pursues. 

Besides  raising  a  few  yams,  they  do  not  cultivate  the  soil ;  and  except 
the  barter  of  turtles  for  rum  and  a  few  iron  and  cloth  substitutes  for 
their  old  garments  and  utensils  of  skin,  stone  and  wood,  they  are 
without  foreign  or  domestic  commerce  ;  hence,  they  build  no  wharves  or 
store-houses  :  they  erect  no  inanufnctories.  nor  do  they  construct  any 
roads  or  bridges,  or  apply  stenm  to  any  purpose  whatever. 

Although  their  king  is  Ipnrning  the  catechism  of  the  Church  of 
England,  yet  the  rest  of  the  nution  show  no  disposition  to  go  abroad  afler 
strange  gods,  but  confine  ihenweUes  to  deities  of  native  productions, 
such  as  c  iws,  serpents,  bird-i,  and  other  beasts  and  reptiles  with  which 
their  country  abounds,  and  to  whose  efficient  patronage  is  doubtless  owing 
it:4  ancient  fjlury  an<i  modern  gre^tiness  and  exemption  from  intrusion. 
PTot  hnving  ttisked  their  memories  with  catechisms,  nor  their  minds  with 
any  particular  system  of  belief  they  are  without  any  established  church 
or  priesthood  ;   hence  no  temples  of  worship. 

Their  laws  are  beauiifully  Kiiuple,  an  illustration  of  which  is,  thai  each  , 
Mogqnito  may  have  ns  tnany  wives,  not  exceeding  twelve,  as  be  can  fur- 
nish with  a  cow  apiece;  and  that  the  penalty  for  adultery  is  the  for- 
feiture of  a  cow,  with  which  an  injured  hunband  may  easily  supply  the 
place  of  a  false  wife,  a  custom  from  which  probably  we  derive  the 
idea  of  a  pair  of  horns  as  the  cuckbold's  crest.  How  infinitely  do  they 
purpnas  in  this  rexpect  the  less  enli<rhtened  nations  who  make  so  much 
fuas  about  conjugal  rights  1  and  how  well  dues  it  show  the  mild  charge- 
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ter  or  ihe  Mosquitos  regarding  their  domestic  reUtions,  in  chnrming 
contrast  witb  their  vindiciive  anger,  when  assailed  in  their  foreign  rela- 
tions. From  ihis  simplicity  of  laws  it  came  that  lawyers  are  dispensed 
with,  and  with  them,  court-houses,  jails,  and  whipping-posls.  Their 
syatetn  of  medicine  being  equally  simple,  no  phy»iciaDs  are  needed. 
And  so,  dispensing  with  the  three  "black  coals,"  (here  is  no  use  for 
colleges  or  schools.  Not  the  least  benrlil  from  this  economy  in  woika 
of  archiCeclure  and  internal  improvemenl,  is  that  Mo^quitia  has  no  pub- 
lic debt — none  except  that  national  debt  of  gratitude,  under  which  she 
must  forever  lie,  to  the  magnanimous  British  nation  that  has  sent  ships 
and  guns  and  men,  so  far  across  the  ocean,  ont  of  pure  love,  to  protect 
Moequitia  ngainsl  all  the  world. 

Spartans  as  they  are  in  heroism,  the  Mosquitos  outgoes  the  Spartans 
in  domestic  economy.  Avery  rude  hut,  a  canoe,  a  bow  end  arrow,  a 
simple  waist  cloth,  or  a  shirt,  a  pot,  a  bowl,  a  knife  and  i^poon,  a  blan- 
ket, a   bottle  and  a  cow,  comptise  all   the  woildly  wealth  ofa  Miequito. 

To  procure  these,  and  to  supply  their  few  animal  wants,  requires  but 
little  of  their  time,  leaving  to  then)  a  large  leisure,  which  they  improve 
in  the  cultif  aiton  of  the  social  virtues  and  domeElic  pleasures,  in  medi- 
tation, in  reclining  on  the  bench,  and  reciprocating  the  kindly  office  of 
searching  in  one  another's  heads,  to  extermiuaie  such  of  their  hereditary 
enemies  as  lurk  there — and  in  slumber. 

Happy  people  1 

Although  they  are  said  (o  be  "  ibirxty  for  knowledge,''  yet  their  thirst 
remains  still  quite  unquenclied.  They  retain  the  primitive  simplicity  of 
(heir  forefathers,  and  strikingly  manifest  thai  simplicity  in  all  their 
dealings  with  the  English  Agents.  Yet  before  the  English  are  done  with 
them,  they  will  learu  several  things  of  which  they  have  now  no  con- 
ception whatever. 

The  claim  of  personal  beauty,  high  foreheads,  and  aquiltne  noses, 
whifli  their  friends  make  for  them,  must  be  set  down  to  a  defect  in  grey- 
eyed  vision,  or  to  the  partiality  of  violent  friendship.  The  Mosquitos 
are  not  handsome  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  confoundedly  ugly,  hating 
features  of  every  shape,  and  complexions  of  every  hue,  in  blotches  of 
brownish,  greenish,  blueiah,  yellowish,  redish,  and  whitish  tinge;  nor  are 
their  forms  any  handsomer  than  their  faces. 

They  are  greatly  troubled  with  psora,  which  they  solace  with  frequent ' 
BCratching,   and    thereby  occupy  a  considerable   portion    of  their  spare 

Considering  all  this,  it  would  be  difficult  to  account  for  the  strong 
fViendship  which  Great  Britain  has  conceived  for  Mosquitia,  unless  we 
consider  also  how  large  and  rich  a  dowry  the  latter  possesses.  The 
mode  by  which  the  Mosquitos  became  enamored  of  the  grey  eyes,  is  not 
however  quite  so  diliiciill  to  conceive,  The  English  in  their  foreign 
intercourse  have  two  methods  of  making  people  love  them  ;  one  is  a  love  . 
powder,  composed  in  great  part  of  saltpetre,  and  this  was  used  with  the 
Chinese;  the  other  is  an  elixir  of  love,  pleasant  to  the  tasie,  and  known 
by  the  general  term  of  "  rum  ;"  and  this  lias  been  largely  administered 
to  the  Mosquitos,  who  are  very  "  thirsty"  for  it,  and  will  drink  it  in  any 
and  all  procurable  quantities.  It  is  under  the  influence  of  this  elixir 
that  the  Mosquito  becomes  ardently  affectionate  towards  the  "grey" 
eyes,   proudly   defiant  towards  the    "  little  breeches,"   completely    con- 
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eciou*  nf  the  power  and  glory  of  his  ancestors,  and  of  the  grinckar  of 
modern  Mosquitia,  vaiorouely  loyal  towards  his  king,  aad  tbea  staggers 
in  his  gait,  falls  on  the  sand,  and  sleeps  profoundly. 

From  this  tittle  sketcb  of  this  "  intereatiag  people,"  some  persons  might 
infer  that  they  were  merely  a  handful  of  harmless,  ignorant,  naked,  ugly, 
dirty,  tazy,  drunken,  ve^lIlil^■bittell,  itch-smitten,  contemptible  savages, 
incapable  of  holding  the  simplest  foreign  relations,  or  of  possessing 
national  entity — even  in  the  absence  of  any,  the  slenderest  claim  to  so»»- 
reignty  by  a  civilized  race  occupying  contiguous  territory — and  incapa- 
ble of  being  protected  into  sovereignty,  or  galvanized  into  nationslitj,  bj 
«ll  the  power  and  prestige  of  Qreat  Britain  herself. 

it  rather  looks  so,  indeed. 

Tf  this  account  of  their  condition  be  true,  or  half  true,  the  question  is 
ended  here,  and  withotit  the  trouble  of  considering  how  far  the  Spanish 
Americans  hare  actually  occupied  the  soil,  or  on  whose  banners  victory 
has  most  usually  perched  in  the  talked  of  wars  for  its  domination. 

But  is  not  this  account  true?  and  do  not  the  admitted  facts  sustain  iti 

The  stories  of  the  former  and  latter  day  grandeur' of  Mosquitia,  comes 
bom  British  sources,  being  derived  through  the  interested  medium  of 
the  mahof^any  traders  and  those  in  (heir  interest,  who  have  had  every 
thing  to  gain  from  establishing  a  British  protected  Uosquitia  or  tetii- 
tory  where  they  had  occasion  to  deal  and  to  reside. 

Waiving  the  gunerrtlitiei  concerning  Mosquitian  might,  majesty  and 
dominion — Mosquitian  beauty,-  intelligence  and  thirstiness  far  knowledge, 
we  will  very  briefly  give  every  paflicular  fact  in  her  history  contained  in 
the  articles  of  both  Major  O'Connor  and  the  ivriter  in  the  North  Ameri- 
can, and  without  calling  in  one  fact  from  the  other  side,  leave  it  lo  be 
judged  if  their  own  testimony  does  not  destroy  the  claims  the  British  are 
now  making. 

And,  preliraiaarily,  let  it  be  observed,  that  whatever  the  ancient  Mos- 
quilos  may  have  been,  before  over  a  half  century's  close  and  contiitued 
intercourse  with  the  English  of  Honduras  and  Blewfields,  with  its  bo 
compsnyiug  commerce  and  consumption  of  rum,  to  diminish,  enervate, 
deprave  and  besot  them,  yet  we  have  only  to  do  with  the  state  of  thetr 
case  since  eighteen  hundred  and  forty,  as  that  is  the  earliest  pi>int  to 
which  thepresent  British  protection  can  be  traced  back.  Considering  the 
company  they  have  so  long  kept,  it  is  possible — probable — very  probable 
—most  probable,  that  the  Mosquitos  now  are  not  the  same  Hosquitus  as 
thoeeof  former  daysi  for  if  it  were  desired  to  convert  just  such  a  race  as  the 
English  claim  the  Mosquitos  to  have  once  been,  into  just  such  a  handful 
of  wretches  as  they  are,  on  the  other  hand,  claimed  now  to  be,  woald  not 
just  such  an  intercourse  have  been,  of  all  other  conceivable  modes,  the 
very  way  to  have  done  itT  All  experience,  whether  recorded  in  "the  i 
course  of  empire  "  or  "  the  drunkard's  progress,"  teaches  this — nay, 
teaches  that  such  a  consequence  must  inevitably  have  followed  such  t 

The  facts  alleged  by  the  British  writers,  that  have  been  alluded  to,  are, 
briefly,  but  substantially  stated,  these  -. 

In  very  early  times  the  buccaneers  fraternized  with  the  Musquitos, 
who,  living  on  the  coast  where  they  landed,  it  was  as  de/irable  for  them 
to  conciliate,  as  itaderwnrds  became  for  the  English,  who  succeeded  the 
buccaneers  in  *.be  Indians'  affections. 
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As  earlj  a*  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second,  or  thereabouts,  the  Earl 
of  Warwick  landed  on  the  Mooquito  shore,  and  carried  one  of  the  sava- 
ges he  found  (here,  to  England.  It  is  vaguely  mentioned  that  at  or  about 
this  time,  the  Moaquiios  put  themselves  under  British  protection.  In 
1T4U,  or  thereabouts,  I  he  British  built  a  fort  at  Black  river,  on  the  Mo^ 
quilo  coast,  and  garrisoned  it  with  a  hundred  men.  In  the  treaty  of  1763, 
England  relinquished  "  her  military  and  federal  right  over  Mosquitia," 
which  treat;,  however,  the  narrator  says,  she  repented  of  at  leisure.  Yes, 
very  leisurely  ;  but  now,  late  though  it  be,  we  must  acknowledge,  that  io 
her  proceedings  at  St.  Juan,  she  is  doing  works  '*  meet  for  repentance." 
In  1780,  there  then  being  war  between  England  and  Spain,  a  Spanish 
force  visited  the  remaining  English  setllement  at  Black  Hiver  and  broke 
it  up,  "  overwhelming  the  feeble  force  that  could  oppose  them,"  and  de- 
stroying erections  and  plantations.  In  1783,  learning  that  thirty  men 
were  in  garrison  at  the  same  place,  the  Spanish  inarched  upon  it  an  artnj 
of  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  (i(ly  men,  who  took  possession  aud 
left  a  garrison  of  eight  hundred — at  least,  we  find  that  force  there  five 
months  afterwards,  when  the  English  in  turn  invaded  Most|uitia,  with 
"one  hundred  and  fifty  loyal  men  and  eight  hundred  settkrt,  negroes  and 
ereohs,"  who  ejected  the  Spaniards  "  neck  and  crop  from  every  por- 
tion of  Mosquitia,  and  restored  the  English  settlers  to  their  laod^"— 
In  the  treaty  of  1783  "it  was  agreed  that  Mosquitia  shduld  remain  un- 
der the  pratectioD  of  the  English,  and  partial  aid  was  afforded  to  the 
settlers  fur  the  next  two  years."  But  in  1765  the  several  clauses  of  this 
treaty  were  discussed,  "  and  owing,"  says  Major  O'Connor,  "  to  the  rot- 
ten policy  of  our  ministry,  or  a  polite  deference  to  the  assumed  rights  of 
Spain,  in  July,  1706,  it  u as  announced  " — by  treaty  probably — "that 
nit  only  was  theprotection  of  her  ancient  ally  toil lidraienjrom  Mosquitia, 
but  that  the  settlers,  aller  lavishing  time,  money,  industry  and  constitu- 
tion, were  lo  be  abandoned — nay,  furthermore,  that  they  must  evacuate 
the  properties  handed  down  from  sire  to  son,  or  formed  by  their  own  pru- 
dence and  perseverance,  and  quit,  for  distant  climes,  the  land  of  their 
birth,  iheir  birth-right  or  adoption.  This  cruel  and  unnatural  resolution, 
etruck  the  settlers  with  indignation  aud  dismay.  Spain  was  nam  armed 
uitk  full  authority  to  retume  her  usurpation  of  tke  Mosquito  country,  and 
would,  no  doubt,  exercise  a  despotic  pomer,  and  visit  with  retributive  ven- 
geance the  opposition,  losses  and  defeat  she  had  sustained  only  ajeui  months 
brfore."  The  moat  of  the  settlers  retired.  "  A  few,  however,  preferred 
rather  trusting  lo  the  mercy  of  the  Spaniards  than  undergo  uncalled  for 
banishment,  and  established  themselves  at  Blewfields." 

In  1825,  Frederic,  King  of  the  Mosquitns,  was  crowned  by  the  English 
at  Balize.  In  1840,  he  again  visited  Honduras,  aud  put  his  mark  to  a  will, 
"  constituting  the  English  superintendent  there,  and  certain  commission- 
ers, a  regency  during  (be  minority  of  his  heir,  and  guardians  to  his  children 
Priuces  George,  William  Clarence,  and  Alexander,  and  the  PrinceBses 
Agnes  and  Victoria,"  and  earnestly  entreating  that  the  British  Queen, 
"  would  continue  ihat  protection  to  his  heirs  and  nation  which  his  fora- 
fathers  had  so  long  received,  and  which  had  preserved  the  peace  and  tran- 
quillity of  his  dominions." 

The  Major  goes  on  to  add :  "  The  patronage  and  protection  so  earnestly 
entreated  by  the  deceased  king,  nere  feebly  and  fitfully  bestowed  on  his 
•on.     The  political  position  and  commercial  advancement  of  Mosquitia 
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Continued  at  a  low  ebb  among  other  nations  until  1844,  loAen  a  nem  light 
dispersed  the  shadnio  that  hung  over  her."  In  the  spring  of  that  year 
Patrick  Walker,  Esq.,  was  appointed  British  consul-general,  and  agent 
at  ■'  the  Mosquito  shore."  He  went  to  Blewfields  and  found  the  inci- 
pient king  "  without  an  establishment,  suite,  or  attendants — a  kind  of 
Punch  and  Judy  mnjesty,  brought  out  on  particular  occasions  only,  but 
generally  employed  in  offices  degrading  to  the  little  personage  in  whose 
reins  flowed  the  royal  blood  of  free  and  unconquered  soTereigns,  tracea- 
ble for  foil  three  centuries  and  more."  He  wastaken  to  Salize,  and 
crowned  on  the  2Sth  of  April,  1845;  remained  there  two  months,  and 
then  returned  to  Blewfields.     He  was  at  this  time  fifteen  years  old. 

At  the  pr>rt  of  St.  Juan,  the  people  of  Nicaragua  had  established 
themselves,  "  imposing  harbour  dues,  S^c,  on  all  vessels  trading  there." 
In  the  autumn  of  1847,  a  Frenchman,  whose  son  was  imprisoned  by  the 
Nioaraguaa  aathorities  there,  requested  the  aid  of  Consul  Walker,  at 
Blewfields,  for  hia  release.  Walker  "  wrote  a  spirited  letter."  The 
commandanl,  meanwhile,  released  the  prisoner,  but  in  his  reply,  refused 
to  recognize  the  Mosquito  flag.  In  consequence,  Consul  Wplker  and 
the  king  came  to  St.  Juan  in  October,  1817,  in  the  British  frigate 
Alarm,  lAded  a  boat's  crew,  who  hauled  down  the  Nicaraguan  flag, 
and^hoisted  that  of  Mosqtiitia  in  its  place.  The  frigate  then  (ired  a 
aatute,  and  departed.  In  December,  1847,  Walker  returned  in  a  war- 
Bteamer,  and  installed  at  St.  Juan  Major  Hodgson  as  governor,  Com- 
mauder  Little  as  port  captain,  and  Captain  Dixon  as  town-major,  and 
then  departing,  left  these  three  white  Mosquitian  officials  to  their  fate, 
which  was,  aa  there  were  no  forces  to  guard,  nor  Mosqnilos  to  back  tbeir 
pretensions,  to  be  immediately  thrown  into  prison,  while  the  Mosquitiaa 
flag  again  suflered  desecration — a  result,  probably  well  foreseen.  On 
the  I6lh  of  January,  1848,  the  British  war-steamer  Vixen  appeared  off 
Si.  Juan,  and  her  commander  demanded  an  apology,  which  vrag  relused. 
The  Vixen  departed,  to  return,  howeTer,  on  the  12ili  of  February,  in 
company  with  the  Alarm,  bringing  a  company  of  soldiers.  Two  hun- 
dred and  sixty  men  landed,  stormed,  and  captured  the  fort  of  Serapiqui. 

Here  we  have  a//the  data  of  the  Britsh  Mnsquiiian  connexion  fnirty 
stated  from  the  British  apologists  themselves  ;  and  now,  keeping  in  mind 
the  claims  of  Mogquitia's  immemorial  and  continued  adverse  sovereignty 
in  connexion  with  these  facts,  conceded  bj  those  who  make  that  claim — 
with  these  facts,  too,  embracing  nil  the  history  of  the  connexion  which 
they  think  proper  to  put  forward,  how  do  the  positive  and  particular 
of  the  data  sustain  the  vague  and  the  general  of  ihe  claimT 

Now,  then  :  In  1780,  when  the  Spaniards  invaded  Mosquiiia,  and 
destroyed  the  English  settlement  at  Black  River,  ■' overwhelming  the 
feeble  force  that  could  oppose  them,"  where  were  the  Moaquitost  And 
in  1782,  when  they  marched  near  three  thousand  troops  upon 
the  same  settlement,  traversing  all  parts  of  Mosquitia.  where  were  the 
MosquitosT  And  while,  during  five  months  that  followed,  eight  hun- 
dred of  these  troops  held  possession  of  the  post  right  in  the  heart  of 
Mosquitia,  where  were  the  Moaqnitos,  and  what  were  they  about?  And 
when  this  garrison  was  conquered  by  a  force  of  l.'iO  English  soldiers,  with 
800  auxiliaries,  consisting  of  "  settlers,  negroes,  and  Creoles,"  where 
were  those  indomitable  bow  and  arrow  shooters  1  and  why  did  not  their 
names  appear  on  the  master  roIlT    And  when,  in  171)6,  upon  the  British 
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goremment's  abandoning  all  claim  to  the  country,  either  as  holder  or  pro- 
tector, why  did  most  of  the  setllers  abandon  their  Mosquitian  |>a9se»> 
siona? — why  did  they  feel  such  dismay  at  the  withdrawal  of  protectioa 
from  home? — were  ihey  not  on  Mosquitia's  "  free  and  uncoiiquered  soil," 
Mcure  in  ihe  plighted  faith  of  those  ancient  and  indomitabie  Hllies,  with 
the  broad  blanket  of  Mosquitian  protection  for  their  safeguard?  Why 
did  those'  who  went,  go  quaking  at  the  thought  of  Spanish  "  reiii- 
buti?e  vengeance,"  while  those  who  remained  "trusted  to  the  mercy  of 
the  SpaninrdsT"  And  when,  ling  after,  and  after  a  lapse  of  halfa 
century,  during  which  (excepting  the  crowning  of  a  bare-legged  Indian 
at  Balize)  there  had  been,  in  com|>liaflce  with  the  treaty,  no  Britiih  inter- 
ference or  protection,  the  Nicaraguari  lamblhrusi  its  nose  into  the  stream 
where  another  beast  wanted  to  drink,  a  descent  was  made  on  St.  Juan 
by  a  boat's  crew  from  the  frigate  Alarm,  a  ilag  raised,  and  a  salute 
fired — when  soon  afterwards,  the  three  Mosquilinn  officials  there  were 
thrown  in  prison,  and  their  flag  trampled  in  the  dual — and  when,  later 
still,  280  men  acormed  Serapiqui,  where  leere  the  Moaqiiitos,  and  why 
did  (heir  forces  play  no  part  in  these  glorious  achierementa,  done  under 
their  flag,  and  all  ibr  llieir  gnin  and  glory?  And  when  we  find  that  on 
BO  one  of  these  occasions  did  they  avail  themselves  of  the  rich  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  their  might,  graii  Tying  their  "vindictive  hatred"  of  the 
Spanish  race,  and  earning  fame  into  the  bargain,  may  we  not  reasonably 
enquire  concerning  the  precise  location  where  so  soundly  alumbered,  the 
while,  the  memories  of  Mosquitia's  ancient  renown,  and  particularly 
what  the  shades  of  the  aiicestral  Mosquitos  said  on  the  subject  T 

As  it  will  do  no  aort  of  good  lo  "  pause  for  a  reply,"  let  us  go  on  and 
complete  the  history  with  a  few  facts  not  narrated  in  the  English  accounts. 

"  All  tl 


It  was  after  the  coronation  of  the  young  king  that  they  took  him  down 
the  coast  to  ahow  him  the  extent  of  his  dominions,  which  were  pointed 
out  as  reaching  quite  lo  New-Grenada,  On  their  way  back,  they 
touched  at  St.  Juan,  and  demanded  nf  the  authorities  to  acknowledge 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Indian  lad.  This  was  of  course  refused  ;  and  an 
old  genera]  who  happened  at  that  time  to  be  chief  officer  of  customs  at  the 
port,  got  together  what  few  men  he  could  lo  resist  their  Itinding.  But  in 
face  of  a  threat  lo  bombard  the  town,  lie  desisted,  and  under  cover  of  the 
moral  influence  of  this  threat,  an  hundred  men  were  landed,  who  seized 
Ihe  old  general,  and  carried  him  off  with  them.  It  Is  due  to  the  fair 
name  of  a  magnanimous  nation  lo  let  it  be  known,  that  though'acling  as 
allies  to  savages,  (hey  did  not,  when  they  caught  their  prisoner,  adopt 
the  savage  mode  of  warfare,  and  scalp  or  kill  him,  but  contented  them- 
selves with  the  civilized  plan  of  cheating  him.  He  was  confined  in  irons, 
and  slimed  to  a  pint  uf  water  and  a  hard  biscuit  each  meal,  until  the 
iron  had  entered  well  into  his  soul,  and  his  poor  teeth  been  nearly' 
broken  out  of  his  head,  when  they  pmrnised  him  life  and  liberty,  on 
condition  of  his  signing  a  document  which  they  had  drawn  up,  it 
Eiigliih.  He  unhesitatingly  signed  it,  and  was  then  set  on  shore  hun- 
dreds of  miles  fri>m  his  home.  The  document  turned  out  to  be  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  independence  of  Mosquitia.  executed  by  him — 
He  was  collector  of  customs — on  belialf  of  the  State  of  Nicaragua. 
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An<!  now,  behold  the  independence  of  Mnsquitia  faWj  acfaieved,  and 
IbrmMly  acknowledged.  It  only  retnained  for  her  decently  and  grace* 
folly  to  take  her  seat  among  the  nationa  of  the  earth,  which  she  ac- 
cordingly did. 

The  poor  old  half-atarred  collcctot,  who  had  thus  in  hia  sore  hanger 
sold  his  country's  birth-right  for  something  good  in  eat,  found  hia  way 
back  to  St.  Juan,  to  inform  the  inhabitants  of  what  he  had  done.  Thing* 
then  went  on  as  has  been  detailed,  down  to  the  stumiing  of  Sera^nqai, 
which  was  on  the  12th  of  February,  iS48.  Following  up  their  eucccss, 
the  British  forces  proceeded  up  the  river,  nearly  iwo  hundred  miles,  to 
Grenada,  meeting  with  no  opposition  from  the  weak  and  nnprepared 
state,  and  there  had  a  conference  with  the  goTernment  The  result  was 
thut  a  stipulation  was  signed,  the  substance  of  which  was  that  while 
refasing  to  acknowledge  any  such  power  as  Moaquitia,  the  Nicaragann 
government  consented  that  the  British  forces  should  temporarily  hnid 
St.  Juan  in  deposit,  until  it  could  be  ascertained  by  diplomatic  negt^ 
ciatioD  with  the  court  of  St.  James,  whether  there  wasa  Mosquitia.  and 
if  so,  whether  or  not  St.  Juan  belimged  tn  her.  The  English  then 
withdrew,  with  the  exception  of  a  force  left  in  garrison  at  Si.  Juan. 

In  order  to  speedily  estricate  so  important  a  port  from  this  question* 
able  custody,  and  in  the  confidence  of  being  easily  able  to  show  the 
aotbingnesB  of  Mosquitia  and  her  claims,  and  in  the  hope  of  speedy 
redress  from  ft  generous  power,  Siguor  Caatel  Leon  was  forthwith  dis- 
patched to  London  duly  accredited,  and  provided  with  documents  to 
prove 'to  the  conscience-keepers  of  England,  thai  the  realm  of  fancy 
called  Moequitia,  was  non-e«ant  in  reality  ;  that  the  Mosqniio  Indiana 
were  merely  a  wretched  retnnaiit  of  degraded  savages,  less  than  Rve 
hundred  in  number,  whose  actual  occupation  of  the  soil  had  never  ex- 
tended beyond  a  narrow  atrip  of  poor  coast,  reaching  at  the  very  fur- 
ttiermost  from  Cape  Gracias  a  DIos,  on  the  north,  to  a  river  sixty  miles, 
short  of  St.  Juan,  on  the  south,  without  practicable  ports,  low,  marshy, 
and  undesirable ;  that  the  Spanish  Americans  having  never  met  with 
serious  resistattce  of  their  dominion  from  tbesc  Indians,  nor  needed  to 
occupy  their  lands,  had  not  sent  armies  of  conquest  to  chase  them 
through  their  bogs  and  creeks;  but  whjie  appropriating  such  portion  of 
Central  America  as  was  useful  to  them,  (with  what  respect  or  disrespect 
of  Indian  titles  is  not  important,)  had  paid  about  as  much  regard  to  the 
five  hundred  or  twenty  thousand  savages  who  built  their  huts,  and  caught 
turtle  on  the  wild  and  profitless  Mosquito  shore,  as  her  Majesty's  govern- 
ment pays  to  the  known  or  unknown  tribes  of  Labrador,  or  as  that  of 
the  United  States  does  to  the  numerous  tribes  of  the  far  north-west,  whom 
it  would  disgrace  to  compare  with  the  poor  Mosquitos;  that  all  the 
extensive  country  between  the  coast  and  the  mountains,  so  far  as  it 
is  needed  or  desirable,  was  and  had  long  been  peaceably  occupied 
by  the  prt^er  population  of  Central  America,  whether  white,  red,  black, 
or  mixed,  all  as  completely  ignorant  of  any  claim  of  tribute,  or  sove- 
reignity over  them,  on  the  part  of  His  Moaquitian  Majesty,  George  Augus- 
tus Frederic,  as  are  the  Turks  of  Jerusalem  of  the  dominion  of  the  two 
European  monarchs,  who  take  the  title  of  kings  of  thai  city,  but  who  had 
conducted  themselves  as  good  (or  bad)  citizens  of  the  states,  wiihio 
whose  limits  tbey  resided,  bearing  their  due  p'lrtions  of  the  taxes,  in> 
puMs,  impositioBS,  and  other  publio  burtfaeas,  and  suRering  their  due 
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shiTe  in  the  earthqUBkes  nnd  revnlations  to  wbich  the)'  are  bo  frequently 
aobjected,  and  so  ihoroughtj  accusloined ;  that  the  valuable  port  of  St. 
luait  de  Nicaragua,  containing  about  6ve  hundred  inhabitanta.  had  be«B 
held  and  occupied  by  the  Nicaraguana  from  the  lirEl  Beltlement  of  Centra] 
ArnericB  without  any  one  Mosquito  residing  within  its  wills,  or  claiming 
dominion  there,  until,  in  1847,  thej  were  aroused  to  the  knowledge  that 
they  had  bo  long  been  trespassers  on  the  free  and  unconquered  Moa- 
quitian  soil,  by  the  descent  upon  them  of  Mosquitia's  ally,  who  then  &o 
suddenly  assumed  ihe  beuevolent  duty  of  redressing  wrongs  to  which  the 
good  nstured  Mosqnitos  had  so  long  and  patiently  submitted.  -That 
Ihe  British  Consul  Genera)  to  Mosquitia,  for  the  first  time  appointed  in 
1844,  had  always  resided  at  the  little  setillemeni  of  Blewfielde,  a  ptacs 
occupied  hy  the  agents  of  the  mahogany  traders  of  Honduras  only,  during 
wood  chopping  season,  and  ne?er  at  St.  Juan;  and  finally  that  it  was 
incredible  that  even  twenty  thousand  Indians,  (even  taking  the  extravagant 
einim  of  British  informants)  could  have  held  against  the  two  millions  of 
Central  America,  forty  thousand  square  miles  of  beautiful  country, 
reaching  down  to  NeW'Grenada,  wholly  cutting  off  Nicaragua  from  the 
Atlantic  sea-bbard,  and  forcing  them  nestwardly  two-thirds  of  the  way  to 
the  Pacific. 

Caslel  Leon,  so  fully  prepared  with  proofs  of  his  righteous  cause,  and 
as  fiflly  confidant  of  a  candid  hearing  from  the  great  government  of  the 
"  grey  eyes,"  of  whose  justice  we  are  told  the  Mosqtiitos  have  bo  lively  a 
sense,  was  furthermore  prepared  to  argue  to  Lord  Paltneraton,  Secretary 
of  Foreign  Affairs — thai,  to  set  up  against  the  well  known  claims  of  a  civi- 
lized stale  the  separate  sovereignty  of  a  border  tribe  of  savages,  even  allow- 
ing them  to  be  all  that  the  English  claim  the  Mosquitos  to  be,  would  es- 
tablish a  principle  of  international  law,  whose  consequences  could  be 
more  easily  foreseen  than  encountered — giving  life  all  over  the  globe  to 
inniimernble  nationalities  to  be  recognised  ana  treated  with,  but  incapa- 
ble in  their  naluies  of  acting  the  parts  of  nationSioV  of  understanding  and 
observing  treaties;  and  breaking  the  well  marked  boundary  lines  on  the 
map  of  the  world  into  the  uncertain  waves  of  savage  dominion  :  that  it 
was  the  high  duly  of  the  mistress  of  the  seas  to  re>-pect  the  rights  of  the 
feeble  states,  and  shield  them  from  the  agressionsof  her  wrong-doing 
agents,  and  that  it  was  for  her  interest  to  act  fairly  in  this  case,  lest  Fhe 
should  get  a  bad  name  in  the  world  ;  that,  inasmuch  as  the  only  Atlantic 
port  of  the  Nicaraguana  was  in  an  anomalous  custody — in  a  sort  of  chan- 
cery, under  sripulation,  which,  saving  Ihe  rights  of  both  parties,  left  the 
question  of  its  ownership  to  the  arbitrament  and  award  of  the  British 
government,  to  be  made  on  a  full  hearing  of  the  case — it  was  highly  pro- 
per to  give  a  speedy  hearing  and  decision  ;  and,  in  case  of  his  state  be- 
ing found  in  the  right,  that  a  prompt  restoration  be  made  of  the  territory 
so  held  in  custodia  Ugis  ;  or  that,  in  case  England  wanted  St.  Juan  and 
was  resolved  to  have  it,  that  she  had  only  honestly  tn  say  so — boldly  to 
reach  forth  her  hand  and  take  what  could  not  be  withheld,  and  so  give  to 
the  plundered  nation  the'  poor  consolation  of  having  it  openly  known 
snd  plainly  understood  that  they  lost  their  property  by  irresistible  high- 
way robbery,  instead  of  leaving  them  in  return  only  the  stinging,  the 
biglily  unpleasant  sensation  which  always  follows  being  cheated. 

lu  fine,  our  Nicaragua  diplomatist  was  loaded  down  with  proofs,  argu- 
ments and  persuasions  potent  to  convince  the  reason  and  touch  the  con- 
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science  of  a  hungry  bull-dog,  and  cots  the  half-gnawed-  bone  from  b^ 
Iween  its  paws  ;  but  he  had  to  deal  with  an  animal  of  quite  another  sort — 
one  that  is  particularly  fotid  of  just  such  nice  bits' as  this  very  bone  of 
contention,  and  which  is  never  known  lo  relinquish  its  grasp  or  retreat 
frJkm  its  prey,  except  in  the  face  of  very  heavy  artillery  indeed,  and  auch 
as  is  not  found  in  Nicaraguan  arsenals. 

ThuD  commissioned  and  prepared,  Signor  Castel  Leon  arrived  in  Loo- 
don,  and  was  admitted  to  an  interview  with  Lird  Palmerston.  He  opened 
the  business,  but  was  suddenly  checked  by  her  Majesty's  minister  laugh- 
ing in  his  face,  and  telling  him  that  the  question  teas  already  closed! 
Yes,  Castel  Leon  reports  that  the  noble  lord  did  actually  laugh  in  his 
face.  True,  it  was  impolite,  but  then  how  could  it  be  helped  T  Minis- 
ters are  but  men,  and  some  jokes  are  to  good  for  human  nature  to  resist. 
Why,  if  Joe,  the  New-York  market  loafer,  after  being  enlrusied  by  a  fresh 
countryman,  juBt  from  the  verdant  banks  of  the  Hudson,  with  a  five  dol- 
lar bill,  to  go  and  get  it  changed,  should,  an  hour  later,  seethe  victim  on 
the  same  spot,  patiently  waiting  for  his  change,  Joe  would  have  laugheiJ. 
And  the  famous  Coniidence  Man,  if  he  had  been  called  on  by  some  sim- 
pleton for  the  restoration  of  a  watch  deposited  with  him  a  week  before, 
on  trust  and  confidence  to  return  it  next  day,  would  have  laughed,  too. 
But  here  was  an  apparently  intelligent  gentleman,  fully  accredited  as  a 
minister,  fitted  out  and  sent  at  much  expense  by  the  not  wealthy  state 
of  Nicaragua,  who  had  come  all  the  wxy  across  the  ocean  on  the  sublimely 
simple  errand  of  asking  of  the  British  Government  the  restoration  of  a 
valuable  piece  of  territory  of  which  it  already  hod  possession — obtained 
DO  matter  how  I 

Sianor  Castel  Leon  is  still  at  London. 

The  British  are  atill  at  Sl  Juan. 

Poor  Castel  Leon ! 

Poor  Utile  Nicaragual 

Great  Britain  I 


Bt  jo Qiler  caserne Dt  as  I  stood  alone. 
Early  one  day,  to  wntch  the  morning's  dawn, 
Aurora's  beauteous  form  T  chnnc'd  to  spy 

As,  streichine  forth  bar  lii]|;ers  tipp'd  with  light, 
To  mflrshal  Phcebui  on  his  pathwny  bright. 
With  purple  hues  she  tinged  the  eastern  sky. 
But  looking  back,  I  snw  my  Jady  fair, 
Binding  iu  simple  knot  her  gnlden  hnlr; 
And  then  I  cried,  ■'  ye  dealhless  deities  ! 
"Oh  keep  the  sun-gilt  nzure  of  your  skies, 
"Your  binzingorbs,  your  bright  Eiysrnn  fields, 
"  Their  beauty  to  terrestrial  beanty  yields !" 
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Part  IV. — Sdbstitutbs  DcTAaED. 

Our  desire,  in  this  Part,  is  not  to  dictate  a  code,  but  to  drav  attentioD 
to  the  subject  of  Naval  Re-organizalioD  and  Reform,  in  a  defiDite  and  intel- 
ligible manner.  Man;  of  the  articles  we  have  inaerted  are  of  doubtful 
propriety  to  our  own  minds,  and  hence  the  whole  matter  inTokca  discus 
sion  rather  than  criticism. 

The  forqi  of  Col.  O'Brien'd  "  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of 
American  Military  Law,"  has  been  adhered  to  as  cfosely  as  the  differ- 
•  ences  between  the  Janil  and  sea-Bervices  would  appear  to  justify.  Even  his 
language  has  been  used  in  very  many  cases,  but  generally  so  much  modified 
in  order  to  adopt  it  to  our  purposes,  that  an  acknowledgment  cannot  be 
made  '  by  the  usual  quotation  marks,  without  disfiguring  the  text.  He 
sfaould  not  be  held  in  any  degree  responsible,  however,  for  the  spirit  of 
the  articles  to  be  presented.  The  method  ofthe  last  section,  which 
refers  to  crimes  and  their  penalties,  is  that  of  the  British  army  articlee  of 
war,  and  has  been  selected  more  for  its  conciseness  than  for  any  esseiK 
tial  merit  considered  to  be  its  due. 

Many  of  Colonel  O'Brien's  "  suggestions"  have  been  for  a  long  time  io 
actual  operation  in  the  French  army  or  elsewhere,  and  hence  should  not 
be  regarded  in  the  so  much  dreaded  light  of  novel  innovations.  The  ra- 
tional discipline  ofthe  French  military  service  dates  from  the  downfall  of 
monarchy,  in  17S*J.  The  republican  of  this  day  may  revert  withajual 
pride  to  the  characteristic  qualities  of  humanity  and  justice,  contained 
in  such  articles  as  the  fallowing,  which  are  a  part  of  an  ordinance  of 
23d  September,  1790.  Contrasted  with  the  relics  of  feudality  which 
still  disgrace  our  institutions  in  the  government  of  the  American  luvyi 
(hey  relieve  the  Assembly  of  much  of  that  odium  which  the  arrogance  of 
conservatism  delights  to  cast  upon  a  body  that  has  done  so  much  for 
human  liberty. 

"  1.  No  militaire  can  be  condemned  to  an  afflictive,  or  infamona  punishment, 
except  by  the  judgmetit  of  a  militarj'  or  civil  tribunal,  according  to  the  nature  of 
bis  offence." 

"  5.  Every  violation  of  military  law  ia  a  puQishablfi  oflence  ;  but  every  fenlt 
of  this  kind  is  Dot  a  crime  :  it  becomes  so  only  when  accompanied  by  the  grave 
circntnstances  aonouncod  in  the  law.  Faults  are  punished  by  the  penaitiea  of 
discipline;  crimes  only  can  be  pnnialied   by  afflictive  or  infamous  punish  meats." 

"  TT.  Cars  will  be  taken  that  the  penalty  awarded  is  not  aggravated  ia  ila 
execution  by  any  accessory,  and  that  its  severity  be  not  added  to  by  the  arlH- 
bary  will  of  any  man."* 

Doubtless  this  liberal  movement  was  regarded,  at  the  time,  by  the  ad- 
hetents  of  ancient  ouatom,  unotonlj  subversive  of  all  military  propriety, 

■  O'BheD'i  *in»rirjn  Uilitsty  Law,  p.  390. 
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fan (  calculated  to  deatro;  the  efScieocy  oftbe  srmy.  ^  The  auccessea  of 
Dnmouriez,  \foreBu,  Nn|>olebn,  and  hia  itluatrious  raarshals,  have  proved, 
wbiit  events  atwaya  prove,  the  falaity  of  conservative  predictions  when 
opposed  to  enlightened  progress. 

In  accordance  with  universal  precedent,  a  distinct  Kt  of  punishmenta 
is  insened  for  officers  and  privates.  True  republicanium  would  mete 
out  tlie  same  punishment  to  both;  and  we  venture  to  prophesy,  at  the  risk 
of  being  accused  of  ultraism,  thit  in  the  progress  of  democratic  senti- 
loent,  "to  this  conclusion  we  will  come  at  last;"  for  if  an  officer  and 
private  commit  similar  acts  in  violation  of  the  same  law,  why  should  the 
one  party  be  subjected  to  a  more  degrading  punishment  than  the  other  I  Jf 
.privalei  attached  the  same  value  to  their  situations,  that  officers  do  to 
their  commissions,  there  would  he  no  diSicuity  whatever  in  punishing 
all  alike. 

Our  BUgf  estions  are  put  in  the  form  of  sections  and  articles,  which  will 
generally  be  intelligible  without  comment. 

Section  I. — Punithments. 

Abt.  I.  Officers  are  liable  to  be  punished  by — 1st,  admonition;  3d, 
repiimand;  3d,  simple  arrest;  4th,  close  arrest;  5lh,  fines;  Cth.-sim- 
pte  suspension ;  7th,  full  suspension;  8th,  reduction;  9tb,  discharge; 
10th,  dismissal;  llth,  cashiering;  12th,  death. 

Art.  2.  Petty  officers  and  privates  are  liable  to  be  punished  by — 1st, 
admonition;  3d,  reprimand;  3d,  simple  arrest;  4th,  close  arrest ;  5th, 
fines;  6tb,  reduction  ;  7th,  imprisonment;  8th,  discharge;  9th,  dismis- 
sal;  10th,  cashiering;  llth,  death. 

Slight  faults  of  discipline  may  be  punished  by  demerit  marks,  on  s 
conduct  roll,  to  serve  as  a  basis  of  classification. 

Art.  3.  Cashiering  severs  the  connexion  of  the  culprit  from  the 
navy,  and  inespacitates  him  from  future  employment  there. 

Art.  4.  Dismissal  also  severs  the  connexion  of  the  culprit  from  the 
navy,  but  it  does  not  carry  with  it  a  permanent  future  inr.apacily  for  the 
service.  A  private  may  re-enter  three  years  after  being  dismissed,  pro- 
vided he  can  produce  satisfactory  testimonials  of  his  good  conduct  during 
the  intermediate  period. 

Art.  5.  Discharge  strikes  the  officer  or  private  from  the  rolls  of  the 
navy,  but,  being  usually  inflicted  in  consequence  of  the  misfortune  of  the 
individual  (incapacity  for  instance)  rather  than  his  fault,  it  ia  never 
disgraceful.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  often  honorable,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  expiration  of  the  term  of  service. 

Art.  6.  The  effect  of  imprisonment  is  to  restore  the  culprit  to  duty 
in  the  capacity  of  a  convict  on  hoard  ship.  He  will  be  distinguished  by 
wearing  clothes  without  ornament.  The  privilege  of  "liberty"  ia 
withheld  from  him.  He  will,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  kept  aloof  from 
the  crew,  and  employed  under  the  Immediate  inspection  of  the  officers. 
No  one  will  be  sentenced  to  imprisonmeot  but  for  crimes  of  a  disgraceful 
character,  nor  for  a  longer  period  thon  the  cruise.  A  court  of  inquest 
is  authorized  to  sentence  a  refractory  prisoner  to  not  more  than  twenty 
lashes,  under  the  same  regulations  as  with  the  minor  punishments  to 
other  classes. 

Art.  7.  The  effect  of  reduction  upon  an  officer  is  to  place  him  lower 
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in  the  list  of  promotion  bj  seniority.  In  cages  of  officers  who  even  if 
put  Bt  the  foot  of  the  iiat  of  (heir  grade,  would  not  suffer  the  punishment 
awarded;  such  officers  will  remain  at  the  foot  of  the  list  of  scDioriiy, 
ontil  the  requisite  number  of  officers  have  been  promoted,  or  appointed 
to  their  grade,  and  been  placed  above  them  on  said  list.  Reduction, 
applied  to  a  petty  officer,  or  "  picked  man,"  reduces  them  to  the  grade 
and  privileges  of  the  crew  generally  ;  and  applied  to  other  privates,  it 
reduces  them  to  s  lower  grade. 

Akt.  8.  Suspension  has  the  effect  of  depriving  the  officer  of  the  right 
to  exercise  (he  duties,  or  wear  the  uniform  of  his  grade,  aa  long  as  the 
•uspeusion  continues.  Simple  suspension  takes  from  the  officer  one-third 
of  his  pay.  Full  suspension  takes  from  hini  two-thirds  of  his  pay,  and 
also  suspends  him  from  promotion,  so  that  he  can  neither  be  promoted  to 
a  higher  grade,  nor  advanced  in  bis  grade  a  single  step  nearer  the  head  of 
the  list. 

Art.  9.  Fines  can  only  be  imposed  for  specific  offences,  and  their 
amount  must  be  made  known  before-hand. 

Art.  10.  Close  arrest,  for  an  officer,  is  confinement  to  his  quarters, 
or  to  any  place  that  may  be  named,  or  set  aside  for  the  purpose.  A  rea- 
Bonable  time  may  be  allowed  for  exercise.  When  close  arrest  is  in  con- 
sequence of  the  sentence  of  a  court-martial,  it  suspends  an  officer  for  the 
period  for  which  it  continues  in  force,  and  all  the  consequences  of  full  sus- 
pension follow.  Close  nrrest  may,  also,  at  the  discretion  of  the  commanding 
officer,  be  resorted  to  as  a  means  of  safe  keeping  for  trial,  if  necessary ; 
tnit  no  commanding  officer  can,  on  any  pretence,  aggravate  the  confine- 
ment of  an  accused  person  by  adding  to  it  any  kind  of  punishment  or  pri- 
vation not  indispensable  for  his  safe-keeping. 

Close  arrest,  for  privates,  is  confinement  in  any  place  that  may  be  set 
aside  for  the  purpose.  Irons  may  be  used  if  necessary  for  the  security  of 
the  culprit,  but  not  as  an  aggravation  of  the  punishment,  unless  by  the 
sentence  of  a  general  court-martial.  Close  arrest  lakes  from  privates 
twenty-five  per  cent,  of  their  pay,  when  irflicted  by  a  court  of  inquest,  and 
fiflyper  cent,  when  inflicted  by  a  court-martial.  An  offender,  under  sen- 
tence of  imprisonment,  placed  in  close  arrest  by  sentence  of  a  court  of 
inquest,  forfeits  all  pay  during  the  continuance  of  such  close  arrest. 

Art.  II.  Simple  arrest,  for  officers,  is  confinement  to  the  ship.  It  ex- 
coses  them  from  no  other  duty  than  such  as  requires  their  absence  from 
(he  ship.  For  privates,  simple  arrest  is  being  placed  under  the  surveil- 
lance of  the  master  at  arms,  and  excuses  from  no  duty.  Liberty  is  with- 
held during  the  period  of  simple  arrest. 

Art.  12.  Reprimands,  for  tioth  officers  and  privates,  are  put  in  orders 
and  read  by  the  commander  from  the  quarter  deck,  all  hands  being  called 
when  a  private  is  reprimanded  ;  but  the  officers  only  of  equal  or  superior 
grade,  when  an  officer  is  reprimanded. 

Art.  13.  Admonition  may  be  given  privately  by  the  commander  io 
presence  of  (he  messmates  of  the  offender. 

Art.  14.  Slight  faults  of  discipline,  in  which  no  wilful  design  of  diso- 
bedience is  supposed  to  exist,  may  be  pimished  by  marks  of  "  demerit," 
on  a  numerical  scale,  varying  from  one  to  ten  for  each  fault.  These  num- 
bers are  marked  upon  a  conduct  roll,  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  selection 
of  "  picked  men."  The  demerit  marks  shall  be  imposed,  and  the  con- 
duct roll  kept  by  the  corDmander,  who  may  delegate  this  power  to  oSiaen 
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in  charge  of  a  watch,  or  diviaion,  or  any  other  detail  of  duty,  but  always 
aubject  to  such  commander's  revision  on  appeal. 

Art.  15.  In  case  a  p'tivate,  who  has  been  legally  casbieied,  shall  wil- 
fully re-enter  the  service,  a  court-martial  is  authorized,  on  full  proof  bdng 
aubmilled,  to  discharge  him,  and  have  placed  oa  hia  right  hip  a  BfoaU 
mark  in  India  ink,  that  he  may  not  again  return. 

Section  II. — Duties  and  Powers  of  Commcmda»tt. 

Art,  1.-  The  power  of  a  commanding  officer  of  a  station,  squadron,  or 
a  ship,  acting  singly,  extends  to  the  infliction  of  admonition,  reprimand, 
simple  arreM  for  not  longer  than  two  weeks,  and  close  arrest  for  not  lon- 
ger than  one  week.  But  close  arrest,  unless  by  sentence  of  a  court,  does 
not  reduce  the  pay.  Tbe  punishment  of  privates  who  are  not  "  picked 
men,"  may  be  doubled  as  regards  arrests.  Commanders  may  likewiae 
impose  'fines  for  oSences  hereafter  to  be  specified. 

AaT.  2.  A  book  of  punishjjnents  is  to  be  kept  by  every  commander,  and 
an  abstract  sent  quarterly  to  the  commander-in-chief  to  he  transmitted  to 
the  Navy  Department.  No  punishment  shall  be  inflicted  which  is  not 
reported  ;  and  in  all  reports  of  punishments,  the  name  of  the  persoti  who 
made  tbe  report  which  occasioned  the  punishment,  will  be  stated. 

Art.  3.  One  of  the  most  essential  duties  of  commanders  of  squadrons 
is  supervision  of  tbe  punishment  inflicted  in  the  ships  composing  his 
command.  If  punishments  are  too  frequent,  it  is  their  duty  to  inquire 
into  the  cause  of  this  state  of  things,  and  endeavor  to  remedy  it.  Ther 
should  make  commanders  and  other  officers  feel  that  a  paternal  solici* 
tude,  seasonable  advice,  their  own  example,  and  equitable  exercise  of 
their  authority,  are  the  means  of  preventing  fuults,  and  of  establishing 
discipline  on  a  more  sdid  basis  than  punishments  can  do.  They  must 
prevent  every  deviation  on  any  pretence  from  the  laws  of  Congress  ;  and 
it  is  their  duty  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Nary  to  the 
ship  or  ships  wherein  the  faults  are  in  fewest  number,  and  of  tbe 
slightest  kind. 

Art.  4.  All  punishraenta  inflicted  by  commanders  of  ships  may,  at  any 
time,  be  called  for  by  the  commander-in-cbief.  The  latter  may,  within 
the  limits  of  his  legal  power,  increase  or  diminish,  remit,  or  change 
them.  In  caseof  any  change,  he  must  explain  to  him  vrho  has  inflicted 
the  punishment,  and  wbst  is  deemed  the  error  of  his  proceedings.  He 
will  take  means  to  have  the  commander  of  the  ship  duly  punished,  if 
he  Rnds  any  abuse  of  power  on  his  part. 

Art.  5.  The  discretionary  punishments  inflicted  by  the  commandant 
must  be  proportioned,  not  only  to  the  faults,  but  also  to  the  habitual 
conduct  of  each  man,  to  the  time  he  has  been  in  the  service,  and  his 
acquaintance  with  the  rules  of  discipline. 

Art.  6.  Any  commandant,  whether  commanding  a  squadron  of  a 
single  ship,  may  annex  by  order  any  minor  punishment  for  any  specifio 
ofience,  provided  such  order  is  not  contrary  to  law,  and  does  not  violats 
tbe  orders  of  any  of  his  superiors  in  command  over  him. 

Art.  7.  A  commandant  issuing  any  regulations  of  police,  or  disci- 
pline, to  the  station,  squadron  or  ship,  under  his  command,  shall  declare 
at  the  same  time,  the  punishment  to  be  awarded  for  a  violation  of  them, 
io  snch  manner,  however,  as  not  to  violate  tbe  provisionB  of  law. 
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Art.  8.  Incaus  wheTeacommandantiB  ofopininnthatthepamshmenU 
in  his  power  to  inflict,  or  in  that  or  &  court  of  intfueet,  kre  not  sufficient 
to  produce  the  desired  eflect  on  the  accuied,  he  wilt,  afler  oideriiig  the 
icfliction  of  such  puDtahment  as  it  \s  in  his  powfr  to  award,  report  the 
whole  case  fully  to  the  next  higher  commaDder.  The  latter  miiy,  if  be 
ihiolcs  the  case  demands  it,  order  a  generaJ  court  mnrtial  for  its  trial. 

Art.  9.  Any  oae  punished,  who  deems  the  punishment  unjust,  or 
disproportionate  to  the  ofTence,  may  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the 
commaudaaL  The  latter  will  direct  a  court  of  inquest  to  try  the  case, 
agreeably  to  the  requirements  of  law ;  and  if  the  decision  of  the  court 
of  inquest  is  not  satisfactory  to  the  accused,  he  may,  through  the  proper 
channel  of  comtnunication,  appeal  to  the  next  superior  authority,  and 
way  thus  carry  the  case  to  the  President  of  the  United  States.  But  Ja 
all  sach  cases  he  will  undergo  the  punishment  until  relieved  from  it  by 
the  proper  authority.  If  the  result  of  his  appeal  is  his  entire  acquittal, 
he  will  be  freed  from  all  ill  effects  or  disgrace  otherwise  resulting  from 
the  panishment,  unless  on  sppeal,  made  to  a  still  higher  authority  by  his 
commanding  officer,  his  punishmeat  be  confirmed.  The  appellant  in 
either  case  may  be  punished,  should  the  higher  authority  deem  his  ap- 
peal groundless  and  vexatious.  Appeals  must  be  made  within  ten 
hours  afler  the  reception  of  the  award  or  decision  appealed  against. 

Art.  10.  When  punishments  by  arrests  are  awarded,  the  day  of  their 
expiration  will  be  designated.  They  cease  at  9  A.  M.,  an  the  day  lixed 
iar  their  duration.  The  person  punished,  on  the  expiration  of  puuish- 
raent,  must  report  in  person  to  the  commanding  officer. 

Art.  11.  When  from  circumstances  the  minor  punishments  specified 
in  the  law  cannot  be  resorted  to,  in  other  cases  which  may  seem  to 
demand  it,  other  minor  punishments  may,  when  necessary,  l>e  resorted 
to  o<a  the  following  conditions  : — 1st,  that  they  are  of  no  greater  severity 
than  tbe  punishments  which  the  commandnnt  is  authorised  to  inflict ;  2d, 
that  they  do  not  degrade  the  accused ;  !}d,  ibni  they  have  not  been  pro- 
hibited by  superior  authority  ;  4th,  that  tiieir  duration  diwa  not  exceed 
tbe  duration  fixed  by  law,  to  the  duration  of  similar  punishments,  when 
inflicted  by  the  same  authority  ;  &th,  that  they  be  reported  to  the  next 
superior  aa  soon  as  possible,  in  the  regular  channel  of  comrounicaiion 
to  the  Navy  Department ;  6th,  that  they  be  instantly  and  entirely  discon- 
tinued when  disapproved;  7th,  that  if  approved,  they  be  only  inflicted  to 
the  extent,  and  in  the  cases  allowed  for  their  infliction.  ^ 

Art.  12.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  authorised  to  prescribe  a  system 
of  minor  punishments  for  ships  nf  war.  But  no  part  of  such  system  shall 
be  iu  opposition  to  tbe  laws,  or  the  plain  intent  thereof. 

Art.  13.  The  punishments  which  a  commandant  b  authorised  to 
inflict  may  be  imposed  for  any  faults  against  discipline.  Among  these 
faults  will  be  included,  and  punished  as  such  according  to  their  gravity, 
cm  the  part  of  the  superior,  every  injurious  word,  every  act  of  abeyance 
towards  a  subordinate — every  punishment  unjustly  inflicted.  On  the 
part  of  the  inferior,  every  murmur,  improper  language,  or  want  of  obe- 
dience, no  matter  what  may  be  the  alledged  cause  of  complaint,  infrac- 
tion of  punishment,  drunkenness,  however  slightly  it  msy  disturb  tbe 
public  tranquillity,  irregularities,  or  improprietiesof  conduct,  quarreling, 
failure,  or  want  of  punctuality  at  muster,  vit^dliona  of  the  internal 
rules  and  regulatioDs,  in  fine,  every  fault  against  duty,  arising  from  neg- 
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ligence,  laziness,  or  bad  vill.  These  faults  will  be  always  the.mnre 
severely  puniehed  when  the;  ate  reiterated,  and  especiallj  when  thej 
are  habitual,  or  accompanied  b;  an;  disorderly  or  dishonorable  conduct. 

Art.  14.  For  the  fulluwing  offences  the  commander  is  autborised  to 
impose  a  line  not  exceeding  the  amount  of  pa;  for  one  da;,  to  wit : 
irreverent  behavior  at  divine  worship,  a  profane  oath  or  narration, 
indecent  language  or  conduct,  quarrelling,  alight  intoxication,  want  of 
personal  cleanliness,  sleeping  on  look  out,  tardiness,  or  absence  from 
muster  without  sufficient  cause,  slight  insubordination,  want  of  obe- 
dience. Dot  attended  with  aggravating;  circumataocee.  For  a  repetition 
of  the  offence,  the  penalty  may  be  doubled.  When  an  offender  has 
been  punished  by  order  of  the  commander,  or  Ute  aentence  of  a  coort 
of  inquest,  three  times  with  fines,  for  the  aame  offence,  the  case  may 
be  referred  to  a  court  martial,  to  be  punished  at  their  discretion,  if,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  command er-in<chtef,  the  discipline  of  the  service  de- 
man  da  it. 

Art.  15.  No  one  will  be  subject  to  punishment,  when,  in  feet,  the 
acts  or  omissions  alledged  against  him  are  not  attributable  to  any  fault 
on  his  part. 

Art.  16.  The  punishment  to  be  inflicted  by  order  of  the  commandant 
shall  not  be  designated,  or  begin  to  take  effect  until  the  forenoon  after 
the  day  on  which  the  offence  was  committed.  During  this  period  the 
offender  may  be  relieved  from  duty,  or,  if  neceasary,  confined. 

Art.  17  When  a  subordinate  feels  himself  aggrieved,  or  has  any 
cause  of  complaint  against  a  superior,  or  other,  he  will  make  [he  same 
known  to  his  immediate  commander  ;  or  if  the  cause  of  bis  complaint  is 
against  his  immediate  commander,  he  will  make  the  same  known  to  bis 
next  superior  in  alatiou  through  the  ciimmander  aforesaid.  Any  com- 
manding officer  failing  to  listen  to,  or  to  afford  the  just  means  of  redress, 
or  (o  convey  such  complaint  to  his  superior,  shall  be  liable  to  the  puntsb- 
ment  awarded  to  oppression.  The  comrilainant  himself  will  be  liable  to 
the  punishment  of  disrespect,  or  mutinous  conduct,  if  be  conducts  htg 
complaint  in  a  maimer  calculated  to  impair  the  proper  authority  of  bis 
commanding  officer.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commander-in-chief  to 
send  for  the  complainant,  and  bear  from  himaelf  a  statement  of  his  griev- 
ances, tn  redreas  them  if  founded  in  justice,  and  protect  him  ftom  the 
conaequencea  of  having  made  them. 

Art.  11^.  Every  commandant  who  shall  refuse,  or  wilfully  neglect  to 
kbep  good  order  in  hia  command,  or  redreas  abuses  and  wrongs  com- 
miiied  by  those  under  him,  as  far  as  he  can  lawfully  do  so,  shall  be 
dismissed  ;  and  ever;  commander  who  shall  coudtici  himself  oppressively 
to  those  under  his  command,  either  by  words  or  actions,  or  shall  permit 
his  subordinates  to  oppress  in  any  manner  those  under  them,  shall,  on 
conviction  before  a  court  martial,  be  oasbiered  or  dismissed,  U  their 
discretion. 

Rbmarks.— The  position  of  the  commander  of  a  ship-of-war  is  one  where 
due  power  must  be  conferred,  but  at  the  same  time  a  proper  responsibility 
should  be  imposed.  The  present  law  does  neiiherthe  one  nor  the  other. 
Unleas  a  captain  violates  the  law,  be  cannot  punish  an  officer  at  all,  for 
the  ministers  of  Hharles  who  concocted  the  English  nary  laws,  which  for 
two  centuries  have  laid  in  pickle,  and  are  now  found  as  hard  and  indi- 
gestible aa  '■  salt  junk"  of  equal  age,  in  our  act  of  1800,  did  ii<^  intend 
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,that  the  peta  of  Nell  Ow;d  should  be  in  the  power  of  one  mnn.  The 
SOlh  arlicle  of  the  act  for  the  better  goTerninent  of  the  navy  of  the 
United  Staler,  in  imitation  of  the  rules  of  discipline  to  be  observed  hy 
British  commanders  in  the  17th  century,  declnre  that  the  commander 
shall  not  punish  a  warrant  or  commissioned  officer,  otherwise  than  by 
-  suspension  and  conGoement,  which  are  simply  preliminary  steps  towards 
a  trial  by  a  court  martial.  But  officers  bb  well  as  *'  men"  may  be 
guilty  of  indiscretions,  not  of  giifficienl  magnitude  to  be  brought  before 
a  tribunal  of  that  kind.  These  the  captain  should  have  the  means  of 
correcting.  A  reprimand  inserted  in  orders,  read  in  the  presence  of 
other  officers,  and  then  reported  to  the  Navy  Department,  would  exercise 
such  a  check  upon  their  general  conduct,  that  courts  martial  would  less 
«  frequency  be  called  upon  to  take  cognizance  or  serious  offences.  Com- 
manders  would  then  be  less  likely  to  violate  the  law  by  resorting  to 
estemporary  reprimands  in  moments  of  escitemeni,  and  those  acting 
thus  would  be  liable  to  punishment  by  a  proceas  more  easily  and  surely 
arrived  at  than  at  present. 

Proiecttou  is  aiTorded  to  tbe  subordinate  in  this  section  from  the 
abuse  of  arbitrary  power,  in  various  ways— as  by  the  commander  being 
required  to  report  all  pkinishments;  by  the  commander  of  the  squadron 
having  the  poirer  to  interfere  between  his  common  subordinates;  by  the 
right  of  appeal  clearly  dehned  ;  by  the  delay  in  awarding  the  sentence, 
and  finally  by  the  character  of  and  limit  to  the  punishments.  Yet,  dis- 
cipline is  nut  to  be  jeoparded,  as  sufficient  means  of  punishment  are 
still  letl  to  the  commander  ;  besides  which,  authority  is  given  him  to  sub- 
stitute others  under  checks  necessary  for  the  subordinate's  protection. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that,  laws  which  shielded  the  sailor  from  the 
abuse  of  arbitrary  power,  would  impair  the  standing  and  authority  of 
the  captain,  by  the  introduction  into  the  service  of  a  levelling  system, 
(V,  as  some  are  pleased  to  term  it  in  horror,  a  democraey  !  The  cap- 
tain is  not  exposed  to  this  risk  from  the  privates.  It  is  between  the 
captain  and  his  officers,  where  this  levelling  tendency  is  more  apt  to  be 
perniciously  felt.  Nor  is  this  even  the  result  of  social  equality,  bnt 
proceeds  from  the  tyranny  of  opinion  which  numbers,  united  to  superior 
intelligence,  can  exftrciae.  Captains  who  conceal  their  weakness  by  the 
most  tortoise-like  exclusiveness,  are  more  restive  under  that  ward-room 
■enliment  which  makes  and  unmakes  navy  reputations,  than  those  of  a 
contrary  character.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  present  want  ol  a 
system  often  causes  the  captain,  unless  possessed  of  peculiar  force  of 
character,  lo  be  too  far  subservient  lo  the  prejudices,  pred  ilections, 
and  wishes  of  his  officers.  It  will  not,  we  presume,  be  denied  that  the 
commander,  in  his  efforts  to  befriend  and  protect  his  crew,  has  sometimes 
brought  upon  himself  unjust  imputations  from  his  officers ;  or  ihst,  from  a 
loo  facile  disposition  to  listen  to  the  complaints  of  the  latter  for  fear  of 
giving  oSbnce,  he  has  rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  charges  of  oppres- 
sion he  otherwise  would  have  avoided.  The  remedy  for  this  will  be 
found  in  a  law  which  acknowledges  what  is  now  denied — the  existence  of 
rights  in  all  classes,  and  that  protects  all  in  iheir  enjoyment  of  those  rights. 

Section  III.— Courts  of  Ingutst. 

Ai^T.  I.  Courts  of  inquest  will  consist  of  three  members.  The  minor 
member  will  be  president,  who  wUl  appoint  <»>e  of  the  other  two  ro^. 
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cnrder  ;  or  a  fourth  person  mity  be  appointed  recorder  at  the  option  of 
the  court.  The  meiBbers  of  the  court  will  be  aelecied  from  among  th« 
most  experienced  officers,  at  least  one  of  whom  shall  be  a  staff  officer. 

Akt.  2.  Any  commanding  officer  may  detail  a  court  of  inquesL  If  a 
commanding  officer  has  not  a  sufficient  number  of  suitable  t^cers  to  ait 
on  a  court  io  any  particular  caae,  be  will  apply  to  a  superior,  if  one  is 
present  to  order,  a  court. 

Art.  3.  There  will  be  a  court  detailed  monthly,  and  no  change  will 
be  made  in  this  detail  during  the  month,  unless  rendered  necessary  by 
some  members  being  prevented  sitting  on  it  from  any  cause,  when  his 
place  wilt  be  supplied  by  the  captain. 

Art.  4.  The  powers  of  courts  of  inquest,  in  awarding  punishment, 
include  all  those  within  the  discretion  of  the  commander  of  a  ship,  to  • 
inflict  also  simple  auspenaiou  for  officers,  reduction  for  priratea,  and 
the  imposition  of  £nea  not  to  exceed  the  amount  of  .the  ofiender'apay  for 
one  week.  The  effect  of  close  arrest,  when  inflicted  by  a  court  of  in- 
quest, is  to  reduce  the  offender's  pay  for  the  duration  of  the  arrest, 
twenty-Are  per  cent.,  unless  he  is  under  sentence  of  imprisonment, 
when  the  sentence  of  close  arrest  carries  with  it  the  withdrawal  of  all  pay. 
The  duration  of  cloee  arrest  under  sentence  of  a  court  of  inquest  is 
limited  to  twenty  days,  to  other  classes  than  those  under  sentence  of  ita- 
prison  men  t. 

Art.  5.  No  one  can  sit  on  a  court  of  rnqnest  in  which  he  is  a  partf 
interested.  The  accused  has  the  right  to  challenge  any  member.  In  de- 
ciding upon  the  validity  oi  the  challenge,  the  challenged  party  shall  ba*e 
no  right  to  rote.  In  caae  the  two  remaining  membera  disagree  respecting 
the  cnaljenge,  the  opinion  of  the  senior  of  the  two  will  prevail,  and  a  re- 
cord of  such  being  the  cose,  be  made.  The  challenge  will  be  made  to 
but  one  member  at  a  time,  and  the  causes  of  such  challenge  will  be  stated. 

Art.  6.  Courts  of  inquest  are  instituted,  not  only  for  the  punisb- 
ment  of  offences,  but  f<iT  the  selection  of  those  whose  meritorious  con- 
duct ahall  hare  entitled  them  to  rewnrd.  These  shall  be  termed  "  picked 
men."  Such  selections  ahall  be  made  monthly,  and  not  less  than  teit 
per  cent,  of  a  ship's  company  shall  be  thus  distinguished,  unless  it  should 
appear  upon  examination  that  there  were  not  that  number  on  board, 
who  had  conducted  themselvsa  with  sufficient  propriety  to  merit  such  a 
distinction,  in  which  case  it  will  be  reported  to  the  command er-in- 
pliief,  by  the  commander  of  the  ship.  The  former  will  immediately  ioslitate 
a  full  inquiry  into  the  causes  thereof,  -and  report  them  to  thi  Secretary  of 
the  Navy.  No  one  will  be  made  ■  "  picked  mao,"  who  is  in  debt  to  the 
government.  . 

Art.  7.  A  picked  man  shall  have  the  same  privileges  of  "liberty"  as 
the  officers  of  the  ship.  He  shall  be  distinguished  by  a  badge,  to  be 
designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  On  being  discharged,  he  shall 
be  entitled  to  a  leave  ornbitence  pay  (ten  per  cent,  less  than  full  pay,) 
one-half  of  which  he  may  draw  monthly,  as  it  falls  due,  and  the  resi- 
due when  he  reports  for  duty,  within  four  months.  Other  privates,  who 
Qiay  be  recommended  by  the  court  of  inquest  to  be  continued  ontha 
seaman'a  register,  shall,  under  like  circumatances,  be  entitled  to  furlough 
pay,  (one  half  the  full  pay,)  on  reporting  for  duly,  if  within  four  months. 
A  private  who  is  not  a  picked  man  shall  be  permitted  to  go  on  liberty  at 
least  twelve  days  of  twenty-four  hours  each,  in  every  year,  at  such  times 
and  places  as  the  commaudant  may  elect. 

_.  .._     „ ^^.- 
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Art.  8.  It  u  competent  for  a  court  of  inqiieit  to  remove  the  Bentence 
of  imprisonment,  atler  an  offender  haa  aerved  a»  a  convict  for  one-half 
the  period  for  which  he  was  sentenced,  provided  he  be  recommended  to 
the  favorable  consideration  of  the  court  bj  the  commander,  and  it  be 
ihown  on  due  ioveattgatioo  that  faia  condnct  baa  been,  under  the  sentence 
of  imprisonment,  commendable. 

Art.  9.  AD  matters  which  a  court  of  inqaest  are  called  to  act  upon, 
must  be  brought  before  it  by  the  nuthoriiy  and  with  the  aanction  of 
the  commander  of  the  ship,  or  some  higher  snthority. 

Art.  10.  The  senteocA  of  a  court  of  inquest  to  give  it  validity,  requires 
the  commander's  approval. 

Art.  II.  It  is  optional  with  the  commander  to  punish  within  the 
limits  of  his  authority,  or  to  refer  the  case  to  a  court  of  inqueat. 

Art,  12.  Courts  of  inqoest  are  likewiae  courts  of  appeal  from  the 
award  of  the  commander.  In  cases  of  appeal,  the  appellant  may  be 
punished  by  the  oonlirnialion  of  that  awarded  by  the  commander,  toge- 
ther with  such  puniahmeDt  as  may  be  within  the  power  of  the  court  to 
inflict  for  making  a  vexatious  or  improper  appeal.  If  the  captain's 
punishment  shall  not  be  ratified  or  reduced,  the  accused  shall  be  restored 
without  disadvantage;  but  if  the  commander  is  dissatisfied  with  the 
verdict,  he  will  report  the  case  with  the  evidence,  and  his  opinions,  to 
the  next  highest  authority,  who  may  confirm  (he  decision  of  the  court, 
or  invalidate  its  proceedings  ;  or,  if  in  his  opinion  the  case  demands  it, 
he  may  submit  it  to  a  general  court  martial ;  but  this  shall  not  be  nndet- 
stood  to  interfere  with  the  right  or  the  accused  to  carry  his  appeal  np 
to  a  higher  authority,  if  he  sees  proper.  A  cdmraander  failing  to  sub- 
mit an  appeal  to  a  court  of  inquest,  Bhall  be  punished  as  for  oppression. 

Art,  13.  If,  in  the  investigation  of  a  criminal  matter  before  a  court 
of  inquest,  it  appears  that  the  case  ts  one  which  should  be  brought  te- 
fbre  a  court  martial,  the  court  will  stop  further  proceedings,  and  direct 
that  a  proper  accusation  be  preferred  before  a  court  martial. 

Art.  14.  The  accused  will  be  allowed  the  assistance  of  a  friend  to 
advise  him,  if  he  desires  it. 

Art.  15.  The  awards  of  the  court  of  inquest  shall  be  included  in  the 
commander's  quarterly  return  of  punishments,  and  a  fair  copy  of  the 
court's  record  be  sent  to  the  Navy  Deparlment,  through  the  commander^ 
in-cbief  of  the  squadron,  annually. 

Rbharkb. — Tbe  articles  of  this  section  incomplete,  as  they  professedly 
are,  explain  sufficiently  the  nature  of  the  proposed  ship's  court,  or  court 
of  inquest. 

Tbe  punishment  of  faults  against  discipline  may  safely  be  left  to  the 
commander,  when  the  right  of  appeal  is  allowed  ;  but  (here  are  offences 
which  it  is  best  not  to  send  up  to  a  higher  Iribunal,  that  may  be  inve^ 
tigaled  with  mwe  propriety  by  an  inferior  court.  "  All  violations  of 
military  law,"  says  O'Brien,  "may  be  divided  into  faults,  offences,  and 
crimes.  And  as  not  merely  the  punishment  of  crimes,  but  ibe  very 
tribunal  which  has  the  power  to  inflict  them,  should  be  held  in  awe,  it 
seems  most  proper  to  establish  minor  tribunals,  for  the  trial  of  offences. 
We  shall  also  gain  the  advantage  of  having  the  means  of  awarding 
military  justice  on  the  spot  for  violations  of  military  law,  which,  next  to 
faults,  are  ofthe  most  frequent  occurrence." 

A  form  of  oatb  was  purposely  omitted,  as  we  have  some  doubts  of  their 
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policy.  Full  publicity  vill  better  ensure  justice.  Distinct  provision  is 
made  in  the  constitution  of  tfae  court,  tbat  one  of  the  tnerabers  at  least, 
should  be  a  staff-ofGcer.  There  is  a  propriety  in  this  rroni  the  age,  expe- 
rience and  intelligence  of  these  classes.  But  besides  these  consider ations, 
there  exists  a  peculiar  call  for  it  in  ihe  fact  that  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
crew  are  under  tbeir  personal  and  immediate  superintendence.  This  ii 
more  particularly  the  case  in  steamers,  where  the  engineers  have  charge 
of  the  most  important  department  of  the  ship.*  If  inferior  courts  were 
established,  and  nothing  said  respecting  their  constitution,  it  would  be 
against  all  former  experience  to  place  upon  them  any  others  as  members 
than  those  of  lineal  rank,  or  as  they  are  absurdly  termed  "  sea  officers," 
as  though  all  other  officers  of  the  navy  were  not  sea  officers.  The  atu- 
dious'policy  of  the  "  service"  has  been  to  make  the  duties  as  well  aa  the 
privileges  of  "  sea  officers"  as  exclusive  as  possible. 

Sutton  IV.— Courts  Martial 

Art.  I.  Courts  martial  may  be  convened  by  authority  of  the  President 
of  the  United  Slates,  or  of  a  commander-in-chief  of  a  squadron,  while  acting 
out  of  the  United  States.  They  shall  consist  of  steven,  or  of  five  members, 
or  commissioned  officers,  and  if  practicable,  of  the  department  to  which 
the  accused  belongs.  The  staff  officers  will  preferably  be  taken  from  the 
same  department  of  the  stalTas  the  accused. 

Art.  2.  Supernumerary  members,  not  exceeding  four,  may  be  added  to 
~  courts  martial,  who  will  be  sworn  as  other  members,  and  will  be  allowed 
to  take  part  in  all  the  proceedings,  except  that  they  will  not,  while  su- 
pernumerary members,  be  entitled  to  vote.  They  will  replace,  according 
to  seniority,  any  vacancies  which  may  occur  among  the  members,  ana 
will  then  become  actual,  and  not  supernumerary  members. 

Art.  3.  An  officer  will  be  appointed  to  act  as  public  prosecutor 
before  the  court,  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  see  that  the  prosecution  is  fairly 
conducted  in  behalf  of  the  United  States,  without  taking  any  undue 
advantage  of  the  prisoner. 

Art.  4.  A  judge  advocate  will  also  be  appointed  to  the  court,  whose 
duties  will  be  to  abject  to  any  illegal  or  improper  procedure,  and  to 
assist  the  court  when  called  on  by  his  legal  advice.  The  judge  advocate 
should  be  an  officer  of  the  navy,  well  versed  in  military  law.t  He  should 
so  far  be  counsel  for  the  prisoner  as  to  cnution  him  on  the  effect  of  any 
disclosures,  or  admissions  on  his  part  He  must  keep  a  record  in  which 
be  may  be  assisted  by  another, 

*  Yet  eagiaeers  faavo  neither  an  asaimilatad  rank,  nor  a  aniform  of  military  reapect- 
ability.  Ila  propriely  existed  for  either,  in  thn  cuo  of  aurgojna  and  piirserJ,  ihere  ii 
Certatniy  not  lesa  in  ihe  case  of  ensineerc  Have  they  bean  withbeld  becann  their 
dutiet  are  of  a  mechanical  kiod,  and  approximatea  a  apeciea  of  labor  repulBive  to  aria- 
tocratic  (aalidiaomeu.  The  attention  of  the  democratic  represeolHtiTB  ■  of  the  people 
•re  invoked  in  tbeir  behalf,  lor  without  such  aid,  we  apprehend  that  this  class  will  get 
neither  a  aniform  nor  a  rank,  nnlil  tidin^i  are  received  from  England,  that  hor  graciuol 
Majesty  haa  been  pleased  lo  confer  tbis  boon  api>D  the  steam  enzinser  of  the  Royal 
Navy. 

t  The  secretary  to  the 

advocate.     Oiidarlhese ._ 

be  a  mim  learned  in  the  law.    H  Is  appointment  shoald 
br  that  period  the  compeiuatJon  should  be  larger  than 
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Art.  5.  The  iccused  will,  in  all  cases,  be  permitted  the  asaiatance  of 
t  friend  to  advise  hira  if  he  desires  it. 

Art.  6.  The  judge  adrocate  will  administer  to  tlie  members  the  fo!- 
towing  oatl) : 

"  You  do  enear  that  jom  will  failhfull;  perform  all  the  duties  required 
of  you,  as  members  of  this  court  martial,  without  partiality,  prejudice, 
fitror  or  affection  ;  and  that  in  all  questions  submitted  to  jna  in  relation 
to  deciding  matters  offset,  you  will  well,  truly  and  impartially,  try  and  deter- 
mine  the  matter  according  to  evidence ;  and  that  you  wilt  duly  adminis- 
ter justice  according  to  the  ^ovisions  and  enactments  of  law." 

Art.  7.  The  jurisdiction  of  a  court  martial  extends  to  all  cases  where 
the  crime  requires  severer  punishment  than  that  in  the  power  of  courts 
of  inquest  to  inflict. 

AuT.  8.  It  is  not  competent  for  a  court  martial  to  inflict  any  other 
punishment  than  death,  cashiering,  dismissal,  discharge,  imprisonment 
for  privates,  reduction  for  officers,  full  suspension  for  officers,  close 
arrest  for  not  less  than  thirty  days,  and  forfiiiture  of  pay  for  not  less 
than  one  month,  unless  in  cases  specifically  provided  for. 

Akt.  9.  When  a  court  martial,  on  invesli gating  an  accusation,  is  of  the 
opinion  that  it  is  wiihin  the  legal  power  of  a  court  of  inquest  lo  award 
the  punishment,  it  will  direct  the  matter  to  be  referred  to  said  court,  and 
will  not  award  a  sentence  unless  the  accusations  for  such  otTeiices  are 
joined  with  accusations  for  offences  punishable  by  a  court  martial,  said 
court,  if  it  convicts  the  accused  on  any  of  the  accusations,  may  prtxxed 
ID  a  finding,  and  award  a  sentence  on  the  other  accusations  if  it  chooses 
to  entertain  them.  In  all  cases  of  accusations  before  any  naval  tribunal, 
the  sentence  will  be  giveti  separately  on  each  accusation  that  is  proved, 
and  if  they  are  compatible,  the  accused  will  suffer  them  all  in  succe^ 
sion.  If  they  are  incompatible,  the  most  severe  punishment  of  them  will 
be  the  one  which  the  accused  will  be  sentenced  to  undergo. 

Art,  10.  The  accused  is  allowed  to  challenge  any  number  of  mem- 
bers of  the  court,  but  only  one  chdlenge  can  be  entertained  at  one 
time.  The  member  challenged  will  not  be  present  when  the  vote  is 
taken  on  said  challenge. 

Art.  II.  No  person  to  whom  a  sentence  has  been  awarded  by  law, 
by  a  legal  court,  whether  court  martial,  or  court  of  inquest,  or  who  has 
been  acquitted  by  said  court,  can  betried  again  on  the  same  accusation- 
And  no  trial  can  be  had  before  a  naval  court  for  any  offence  which  shall 
appear  to  have  been  committed  more  than  two  years  before  the  date  of 
the  order,  unless  on  account  of  the  absence  of  the  accused,  or  frotn  some 
other  manifest  impediment,  a  trial'has  become  impossible. 

Art.  12.  Vague,  and  indefinite  accusations  will  not  be  entertained ; 
and  if  in  the  course  of  judicial  proceedings,  it  is  found  that  accusations 
are  so  framed  as  to  try  greater  offences  under  the  name  of  inferior  ones, 
the  accusation  will  not  be  proceeded  with,  but  a  proper  accusation  will 
be  preferred  for  trial  before  a  proper  tribunal.  Accusations  will  be  so 
framed,  as  far  as  practicable,  as  to  charge  the  accused  with  certain  facts, 
leaving  the  criminality  of  tliose  facts  to  be  determined  by  the  court.  But 
before  proceeding  to  an  iuvestigation,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  naval  b-ibunal 
to  determine  if  the  facts  of  the  accusation,  if  true,  do  amou'iit  to  ao 
offence  cognizable  by  such  tribunal ;  and  if  they  do  not  constifute  such 
an  offence,  the  accusation  must  be  referred  to  the  tribunal  having  juriA> 
dictioa,  or  if  the  case  requires  it,  be  entirely  dismissed. 

_.  .._    .,, ^^.- 
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Art.  13.  Where  the  sentence  of  a  court  martial,  after  been  duly  rati- 
fied, ia  to  BCf  er  an  officer  from  the  navy,  or  to  reduce  liis  position  apria 
the  roll  lower  than  he  formerly  atood,  it  will  not  be  competent  for  the 
Preaideat  of  the  United  States  to  restore  him,  unlees  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate. 

Art.  H.  In  case  a  person  nn  his  trial  before  a  court,  objects  to  the 
legality  of  the  court,  or  to  the  legality  of  any  of  its  proceeding,  or  aflet 
trial,  to  ^e  legality  of  the  sentence,  such  person  being  sentenced  ma]) 
appeal  from  the  sentence  on  tbe  groundofthe  illegality. objected  to.  Said 
appeal,  with  any  arguments  thereon  deemed  pertinent,  will  be  forwarded 
to  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States.  If  the  Attorney-Genera] 
can  produce  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Slates  on 
the  very  points  raised,  these  points  will  be  decided  accordingly  ;  and 
if  thus  decided  against  the  prisoner,  the  sentence  of  the  court  will 
stand.  If  decided  in  favor  of  the  prisoner,  or  if  tlie  Attorney-General 
cannot  produce  a  decision  on  the  very  points  raised,  the  whole  record  of 
the  case,  with  the  appeal  and  accompanymg  documents,  will  be  referred 
to  the  Supreme  Court  for  its  final  decision,  either  to  conSrm,  or  annul 
the  whole  proceedings  of  the  court  martial,  or  to  order  anew  trial,  and 
to  give  a  decision  on  the  points  raised.  Said  decisious  on  the  points 
raised,  will  be  published  to  the  Navy  in  tbe  very  words  of  the  decision, 
with  such  limitations  and  exceptions  as  are  made  in  the  decision.  The 
determinations  thus  made  will  be  binding  on  courts  martial,  in  all  cases 
where  they'  are  truly  applicable. 

\ 

Remarks. — The  fourteen  articles  contained  in  that  section  are  thrown 
out  as  hints  for  supplying  a  small  portion  of  de&ciencies  in  our  courts,  ai 
constituted  by  the  Act  of  1800.  That  law  prescribes  but  little  for  tbeii 
government  and  regulations,  and  most  of  that  little  is  of  doubtful  pro 
priety.  Other  articles  might  have  been  added,  such  as  one  requiring 
tbe  attendance  of  civilians  in  courts  martial,  who  may  be  summoned  as 
witnesses.  For  this  purpose,  tbe  judge  advocate  might  call  in  the  as- 
aiatauce  of  any  United  States  judge  to  issue  summons  against  a  citizeo 
wanted  as  a  witness.  For  tht)  want  of  this,  a  difficulty  b  now  e^pe- 
rieaced  in  proving  specifications,  when  the  only  witnesses  are  civilians 
whose  attendance  is  voluntary,  and  not  to  be  expected  where  their  les* 
timony  will  prejudice  the  case  of  one  clHiraing  their  sympathy. 

The  minute  attention  to  legal  rights,  contained  in  some  of  the  articles, 
especially  the  14th,  copied  almost  verbatim  from  O' Brian,  may  esoiie 
the  ridicule  of  (hose  whose  repugnance  to  "sea  lawyers"  is  not  less 
than  Hallock  tells  us  ts  felt  for  Yankee  pedlars  by  Virginians,  who 
"  look  upon  them  with  as  favorable  eyes  as  Gabriel  upon  the  devil  in 
Paradise." 

This  is  no  reasoD,  however,  why  the  principle  may  not  be  a  cot- 
rect  one. 

The  1st  article  will  excite  animadversion  in  allowing  accused  persons 
of  tbe  staS  to  be  tried  by  officers  of  the  staff.  No  instance  of  a  staff 
officer  being  a  member  of  an  American  Naval  Court  Martial,  has  evef 
been  brought  to  our  knowledge,  although  by  Art.  35  of  the  existing 
naval  code,  it  might,  at  any  time,  have  been  done.  Upon  this  wrong,  a 
D  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger,  for  Juae,  1843,  remarks  : 


"Among   the   instftDces  of  injustice  complained  of  by  the   commissiooed 
officers,  composiog  the  asstviate  grades  of  the  navy,  there  is  not  one  more 
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remnrkHble  perhnps  thsn  the  vsn^e  which  excludei  them  from  aitting  as  mem- 
ben  ot' coarti  iiiBftnl.  There  li  no  law  against  appointing  them  to  per- 
form this  du^;  and  ther«  is  no  good  reaBon  why  they  should  not  be  repre- 
sented, when  one  of  their  reapective  grades  is  trisd.  Why  should  a  surgeon  in 
the  navj  be  denied  the  tight  of  trial  by  his  peers  7  It  ia  conceded  to  medical 
officers  of  the  array,  and  STery  citizen  " 

Had  this  bble  vriler  been  less  excluaire  in  his  efforts  to  correct  naval 
sboses,  and  instead  of  looking  solely  to  the  nrongs  of  his  own  class, 
taken  the  part  nf  the  oppressed  of  every  grade,  his  pen  would  have  been 
more  powerful  in  breaking  up  the  aristocratic  and  oppressive  usages  of 
the  English  navy,  which  have  been  fastened  upon  the  American  navy 
and  upon  the  American  legislation.  Justice  and  propriety  alike  demand 
the  abrogation  of  the  present  law  of  usage  here  complained  of.  There 
is  no  way  so  effectual  as  a  special  statute,  and  we  know  not  why  (he 
provisions  of  Article  I  should  not  be  adopted,  We  presume  that  it  will 
not  be  denied  that  the  staff  officers  of  the  navy,  composed  principally  of 
the -engineers,  pursers,  and  tnedical  officers,  are  as  intelligent  and  as 
patriotic  as  those  of  the  lineal  ranks,  or  that  they  would  as  promptly 
punish  crime  and  maintaiu  the  honor  of  the  country. 

Btction  v.— fecial  Mandates,  ifc. 

Art.  I.  It  is  eameatly  recommended  to  all  officers,  and  others  in  tha 
navy,  diligently  to  attend  divine  service,  and  at  alt  times  show  a  becom- 
ing respect  to  the  forms  of  religion.  Commandants  will  afford  the  chap- 
lain, or  whoever  may  be  designated  for  the  performance  of  sacred  duties, 
alt  proper  facilities  for  their  faithful  discharge. 

Art.  2.  A  "naval  fund"  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  created  luder 
the  general  superintendence  and  management  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  for  the  intellectual  and  moral  improvement  of  seamen,  from  the 
following  sources  :  1st.  The  proceeds  of  fines  and  forfeitures ;  2d.  The 
proceeds  of  the  sales  of  «/ujA  ,-  3d.  The  half  of  all  sums  derived  from 
freights  upon  money,  jewels,  &,a. ;  4tb.  Amounts  due  from  intestatea  and 
from  deserters.  Private  donations  and  bequests,  whether  of  money  or 
property,  may  likewise  be  received  for  its  use.  In  pursuance  of  the  ob- 
ject of  this  fund  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  authorized  to  purchase 
books,  charts,  or  such  other  property  as  may  be  designed  to  enlighten  the 
minds,  and  improve  the  conduct  of  men ;  and  as  far  as  the  state  of  the 
funds  shall  admit,  he  may  emplny  "  instructors  "  on  board  Ihips  in  com- 
mission, and  at  the  principal  naval  stations  ;  but  such  instructors  shall  be 
of  the  religious  denomination,  or  sect  roost  acceptable  to  a  majority  of 
all  persons  attached  to  such  ship  or  station.  Said  instructors  shall  mess 
in  the  ward-room,  and  be  entitled  to  a  ration  and  nine  hundred  dollars, 
when  on  duty,  except  in  frigates  and  ships  of  the  Hoe,  where  they  shall 
receive  twelve  hundred  dollars  and  a  ration. 

The  instructors  to  be  thus  appointed  shall  be  competent  to  perform  the 
duties  of  chaplain,  and  will  be  required  to  give  instruction  to  all  persons 
who  may  require  their  services  in  such  studies,  including  book-keeping 
and  navigation,  as  will  best  fit  them  for  advancement  in  the  vocation  of 
the  sailor.  The  grade  of  chaplains  is  hereby  abolished,  and  the  sum 
hitherto  appropriated  for  their  pay  will  bo  transferred  to  the  naval  fbnd 
until  otherwise  ordered  by  Congress,  provided  the  amount  so  transferred 
does  not  exceed  $25,000  per  anntiro. 
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Art.  3.  No  person  in  the  ntyf  who  has  not  been  specially  engaged 
for  the  purpose,  shnll  he  compelled  to  do  menial  offices  as  a  servant  of, 
or  for  the  private  benefit  of  another.  This  prohibition  is  not  intended  to 
forbid  proper  duties  as  laborers,  such  as  cleaning  the  ship,  rowing  of 
boats,  &c. ;  nor  is  it  intended  to  prevent  an  oRicer  from  employing  a  pri- 
vate,  with  the  consent  of  the  latter,  to  attend  to  his  bedding,  clotliing,  or 
'  perform  for  him  other  services  at  a  proper  compensation ;  but  no  one 
ehall  be  excused  from  any  public  duly  on  account  of  anj  private  agre^ 
ment  for  his  services. 

Art.  4.  For  sending  or  accepting  a  challenge  toduel;  for  being  a 
second,  promoter,  carrier,  or  conveyor  of  such  challenge :  for  upbraiding 
or  reproaching  another  for  refusing  a  challenge  ;  for,  when  in  command 
of  a  ship,  or  as  officer  of  the  deck,  or  in  command  of  a  boat,  or  under 
any  other  circumstances,  knowingly,  or  willingly  permitting  any  one  to 
go  forth  to  fight  a  duel,  and  not  doing  his  utmost  to  prevent  the  same, 
the  punishment  will  in  all  cases  be  dismissal.  But  this  article  gives  no 
authority  to  take  cognizance  of  the  giving  or  receiving  a  challenge  when 
one  of  the  principals  is  not  subject  to  military  law. 

Art.  5.  The  people,  by  the  voice  of  Congress,  and  executive  of  the 
United  States,  hereby  discharges  all  persons  in  the  nary  from  any  dis- 
grace, or  opinion  of  disadvantage,  which  might  arise  from  their  having 
refused  to  itcceplofa  challenge,  and  declares  that  in  so  refusing  they  act  in 
obedience  to  the  laws,  and  do  their  duty  as  gallant  sailors  who  subject 
themselves  to  discipline,  and  who  know  that  their  lives  are  pledged  for 
the  defence  of  the  country. 

Art.  6.  A  deserter  to  an  enemy  will  be  punished  with  death. 

Art.  7.  Desertion  will  be  punished  according  to  the  circumstances  of 
its  aggravation,  at  the  discretion  of  a  court-martial.  A  deserter,  unless 
sevAd  from  service  by  sentence  of  court,  is  bound  to  make  good  all  time 
lost  by  desertion,  as  well  as  the  time  he  may  lose  by  the  sentence  of  claB« 
arrest,  when  inflicted  as  a  punishment  for  desertion.  The  court  not  only 
may  forfeit  his  pay  to  the  extent  of  their  power  in  other  cases,  but  charge 
him  with  all  reasonable  and  lawful  expenses  of  his  capture. 

Art.  8.  A  court  of  inquest  can  in  no  case  take  cognizance  of  the 
crime  of  desertion.  A  court-mariisl  Is  to  be  the  sole  judge  of  the  fact  of 
desertion,  which  differs  from  absence  without  leave,  in  being  an  unait- 
thorized  abandonment  of  the  service,  and  not  a  mere  absence  therefrom 
without  any  design,  or  purpose  of  abandonroent.  But  in  time  of  peace, 
unauthorized  absence  of  more  than  —  days,  if  in  the  United  States,  and 
—  days  ifin  a  foreign  port,  will  in  all  cases  be  tried  as  desertion. 

These  provisions  are  not  to  be  so  construed  as  to  prevent  an  accusation 
of  desertion  for  even  the  shortest  illegal  absence,  when  accompanied  bj 
circumstances  showing  a  design  to  deserL  A  court-martial  on  a  trial  for 
desertion  may  acquit  the  accused  of  desertion,  but  declare  that  there  ap- 
pears  to  be  ground  for  an  accusation  of  absence  without  leave,  which 
will  be  investigated  by  the  proper  tribunal. 

Art.  9.  A  deserter  will,  in  all  future  time,  be  liable  to  be  tried  and 
punished  fur  desertion ;  and  it  is  enjoined  on  all  persons  belonging  to  the 
navy,  to  use  every  effort  to  make  such  known,  aud  cause  them  to  be 
brought  to  trial. 

Art.  10.  In  cases  of  revolt,  resistance,  or  combined  disobedience 
■gainst  superiors,  those  who  have  excited  it,  and  those  who  are  the  chteb 
and  leaders  of  the  revolt,  will  be  punished  with  death.    Those  who  take 
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part,  or  join  in  it,  will  be  punished  at  the  discretion  of  a  court-martial. 
Officers  present,  who  have  in  any  way  connived  at  the  mutiny,  or  who 
have  not  raithfully  and  honestly  opposed  by  all  means  in  their  power,  to 
the  best  of  their  ability,  will  he  punished  with  death.  If  the  combined 
disobedience  consist  in  inert  resistance,  the  sentence  may  be  awarded 
■gainst  the  chiefs  of  the  rerdlt,  at  ihe  discretion  uf  a  court-martial. 

Art.  II.  In  case  of  a  riotous,  mutinous,  or  seditious  assembly,  the 
Boperiors  will  comnlBiK^  it  to  disperse  in  the  name  of  the  law.  and  that 
each  one  withdraw.  If  they  are  not  inaianily  obeyed,  ihej  will  name  or 
designate  those  who  they  deem  to  be  the  authors  or  chiefs  of  the  essem- 
Hy.  If  those  designated  do  not  at  once  return  to  iheir  duty,  ihey  will 
from  that  moment  bedeemed  chiefsof  revolt,  and  punished  accordingly. 

Art.  12.  If  the  assembly  is  not  dissolved  on  the  command  given  in  the 
name  of  the  law,  or  if  violence  be  used,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  superiors  to 
employ  such  means  in  their  power  as  they  may  deem  neeeasary  promptly  to 
suppress  it,  without  prejudice  to  the  penalties  declared  by  law.  The  su- 
periors can  never  be  disturbed,  or  disquieted  on  account  of  the  means 
used  to  make  the  law  prevail.  Officers,  or  petty  officers,  joining  or  tak- 
ing part  in  any  mutiny,  will  be  deemed  chiefs  of  revolt,  and  punished  ao 
Cordingly. 

Art.  13.    By  mutiny,  the  law  means  combined  revolt  or  resistance 
against  lawful  military  authority.     Generally  the  law  requires  three,  at 
least,  to  constitute  the  crime  of  mutiny  ;  but  even  two  combined  may  be    ' 
guilty  of  the  crime  of  mutiny,  when  said  number  constitutes   not  less 
than  one-third  of  the  command. 

Art.  14.  No  naval  tribunal  can  attach  any  criminally  to  the  disobedi- 
ence of  an  unlawful  order;  but  if  the  ot-der  be  lawful,  the  mere  opinion, 
or  even  conviction,  in  the  mind  of  the  accused,  that  the  order  was  illegal, 
will  not  be  deemed  a  mitigating,  or  even  extenuating  circumstance. 

Art.  15.  Prompt  and  unhesitating  obedience  being  ao  essentia!  in  the 
navy,  and  disobedience  being,  in  most  cases,  a  serious  crime,  and  as 
such,  severely  punished,  it  is  enacted  that  no  one,  subject  to  the  law  of 
the  navy,  shall  be  punished  by  any  civil  or  military  tribunal,  for  an  act 
done  in  obedience  to  an  order  of  his  superior  officer  in  the  navy,  even 
though  said  order  be  illegal;  unless  it  appear  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
or  from  the  circumstances  attending  it,  that  the  accused,  at  the  lime  of 
the  obeying  of  the  order,  knew  that  he  was  acting  illegally.  But  in  all 
Buch  cases  of  illegal  orders,  he  who  gave  the  order,  and  he  who  having 
the  order  brought  under  his  notice,  does  not  countermand  it,  having  the 
power  to  do  so,  will  severally  and  jointly  be  held  answerable  for  all 
wrongful  acts  done  in  pursuance  of  such  illegal  orders,  in  like  manner 
as  if  Buch  acts  had  been  done  by  themselves  in  person. 

Art.  13.  When  a  court-martial  is  of  opinion  that  the  accusation 
against  an  officer  is  true,  but  the  offence  arose  from  ibe  incapacity  of  the 
accused,  such  court  will  recommend  that  lie  be  discharged  the  naval  ser- 
vice without  disgrace,  or  have  the  privilege  of  resigning ;  and,  in  either 
case  he  shall,  if  he  haa  served  in  the  navy  thirty  years,  receive  furlough 
pay  for  life;  if  he  has  served  over  twenty  years,  he  shall  receive  furlough 
pay  for  ten  years,  over  ten  and  under  twenty  years,  he  shall  receive  fur- 
lough pay  for  five  years;  and  if  under  ten,  he  shall  receive  furloufh  pay 
for  two  years. 

Art,  17.  Will  be  deemed  incompetent,  and  discharged  with  the  ad- 
TOQlages  allotted  id  the  preceding  article,  any  commandant,  the  station, 
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squadron,  or  ship  ander  whose  coininand  aBords  evidence,  bjr  its  eond^ 
tioD,  of  his  incapicit;  for  his  post ;  or  any  officer  wbuee  ignorance,  hab- 
its, temper,  i<]ios;acrasy,  or  any  peculiar  mental  characler,  disqualiff 
faim  fat  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  aUtion  ;  or  any  person  whose 
physical  infirmities  incnpacitate  him  for  a  sea  life,  provided  those  infirmi< 
ties  or  maladies  arose  from  vicious  indulgences,  or  faults  of  his  own,  or 
were  contracted  before  entering  the  service,  or  were  the  consequences 
of  hereditary  or  coastitutional  taint.  Otherwise  he  will  be  bonorablj 
discharged  (if  declared  incompetent)  on  half  duty  pay  for  life. 

Art.  18.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  will  cause  this  act  to  be  published 
in  map  form,  and  direct  that  a  copy  in  frame,  or  on  rollers,  be  kept  sus- 
pend^ in  some  public  place  at  each  United  States  reodezvous  of  sea- 
men, and  at  such  other  places  as  will  bring  it  under  the  observation  of 
seafaring  men.  He  shall  likewise  direct  that  one  be  suspended  on  board 
every  shipofwar  b^longiag  to  the  navy,  in  a  part  of  ihe  ship  where  it  may 
at  any  time  be  read  by  the  crew,  and  that  such  auicies  as  refer  to  faults, 
offences,  crimes,  and  the  punishment  thereof,  shall  be  read  once  in  ever/ 
three  months  on  board  every  ship  in  the  navy  and  at  every  naval  station. 

Abt.  19.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  will  have  published,  annually,  a 
"  Seaman's  Register,"  to  contain  the  names  of  all  privates  in  the  navy, 
designating  their  rate,  length  of  service,  (dating  from  the  pasange  of  ibis 
act,)  actud  duty,  place  of  birth,  and  present  resideacea,  also  such  as  ara 
picked  men. 

Remarks. — ^The  experiment  of  affording  the  means  of  instruction  to 
seamen  ought  not  to  meet  with  opposition,  if  it  can  be  made  without  cost. 
Article  second  aims  at  this  object.  The  transfer  from  the  treasury  to  the 
Naval  Fund,  to  the  full  extent  of  the  limit  named,  825,000,  would  be 
1,800  less  than  chaplains  now  receive,  aa  employed  according  to  the  last 
register.  This  transfer  would  not  necessarily  deprive  them  of  their 
present  means  of  support.  Many  of  this  grade,  now  in  a  position  where 
they  can  do  no  good,  and  where  Congress  has  nc4  Ihe  constitutional  right 
to  put  them,  have  every  qualificatiou  for  usefulness,  and  would  doubtless 
enter  on  a  proper  field  of  labor  with  renewed  zeal. 

The  money  obtained  from  the  sale  of  tluth,  or  the  ^ease  skimmed 
from  boiled  pork,  has  been  theoccasionofiinpleasaDtfeehug,  if  not  some- 
times of  discreditable  conduct  The  crew  have  sagacity  enough  to  per- 
ceive that  it  properly  belongs  to  themselves  ;  and  some  commanders  de- 
vote a  portion  of  it  to  procure  extra  comforts  and  little  luxuries  for  them ; 
but  the  moat  usual  application  of  this  fund  is  to  purchase  gewgaws  for  the 
vessel,  such  as  ornaments  to  go  on  boats  and  certain  conspicuous  parts 
of  the  ship,  musical  instruments,  uniforms  for  musicians,  6cc.  As  the 
allowance^  for  our  ships  are  ample  to  meet  the  necessary  wants  for  actual 
service,  nil  these  could  be  dispensed  with,  not  only  without  injury,  but 
with  actual  advantage,  as  its  expenditure  for  these  purposes  only  fosters 
the  pernicious  feeling  in  the  minds  of  those  directing  the  expenditure, 
that  the  national  property  is  to  be  used  for  the  gratification  of  their  own 
persona]  vanity.  In  the  English  navy,  we  believe  the  proceeds  of  xluiA 
is  paid  to  the  cook,  in  lieu  of  other  emoluments.  As  this  has  not  yet  oh- 
tainediwith  us,  the  cook  being  otherwise  compensated,  the  present  is  a 
favorable  time  to  give  the  slush  fund  a  direction,  which  will  most  benefit 
its  proper  owners. 

(To  be  Continued.) 
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UNITED  BTATEa  AND  BRITAIN. 

A  PAPBB  BEAD   BEFORE   THE  HONTaOMERT    (oRANGB  CnuNTs)    LITERART 
AND   SCIENTIFIC  BOClBTr,  HAY   19,   1849. 


The  subject  for  consideration  thia  e?ening  is  of  vast  exient  and  of 
deep  interest.  Exclusive  of  the  inlereal  of  the  subject  ilself,  it  has  been 
clothed  with  additional  interest  from  the  circumstance,  that  European 
philosophers,  ai)d  especially  many  English  authors,  have  pertinaciously 
endeavored  to  disparage  nur  country,  in  all  the  particulars  relating  to  the 
ability  and  facitii^  of  obtaining  knowledge.  It  is  t cue,  they  no  longer 
insist  on  the  truth  of  the  dictum  of  Buffon,  that  .animal  nature  degener- 
Btea  in  America ;  but  they  slill  assert  thai  our  progress  is  "  stern  fore- 
most"— that  we  "  have  done  nothing  bat  propagating  the  species  and 
chopping  dovrn  forest  timber,  without  advancing  the  cause  of  good  gov- 
ernment, or  any  branch  of  human  knowledge,  science,  or  art,  one  jot." 
Hnppily,  although  there  was  a  time  when  such  sneers  irritated  ub,  that 
lime  has  been  succeeded  by  the  consciousness  of  power  too  great  to  be 
affected  by  manifestations  of  malevolence,  or  by  the  sycophantic  parasites 
of  royal  favor.  It  was  natural  that,  when  we  were  struggling  for  a  place 
in  the  family  of  nations,  before  the  beauty  and  power  of  our  institutions 
became  manifest  to  the  world,  we  should  exhibit  some  little  impatience 
at  the  reproaches  so  illiberally  bestowed  upon  us ;  but  it  is  just  as  natural 
DOW,  when  our  condition  in  every  respect  is  among  the  foremost,  and  in 
some  respects  in  advance  of  them,  we  should  regard  such  reproaches 
with  the  pity  due  to  jeal'iusy,  rather  than  with  the  contempt  due  to  malice. 

I  regret  to  be  compelled  to  say,  that,  in  part,  we  have  contributed  to 
the  rise,  progreas,  and  continuance  of  these  aspersions.  The  absence  of 
■))  international  copyright  law,  and  the  interest  of  American  publishers, 
have  contributed,  in  a  very  great  degree,  to  depress  American  literature. 
We  are  now  rapidly  obtaining  a  literature  of  our  own  ;  but  it  is  growing 
in  despite  of  ditHculties  and  opposition,  because  the  vigor  of  American 
genius  is  too  strrmg  to  be  subdued.  The  discussion  of  the  subject  pro- 
posed for  consideration  this  evening,  will,  probably,  assist  us  to  form  a 
more  correct  opinion  of  our  condition  aa  a  people  than  we.have  hereto- 
-  fore  entertained ;  and  I  shall  be  exceedingly  mistaken  if  it  should  oot 
also  make  us  rejoice  that  our  lots  have  been  cast  where  the  facilitiee  for 
obtaining  knowledge  abound  to  a  degree  unexampled  in  the  roost  favored 
nation  of  Europe. 

The  question  is — "  Which  country  presents  greater  facilities  for  obtain- 
ing  knowledge — the  United  Slates  or  England  V 

The  first  thing  to  be  determined  is,  what  are  "  facilities  far  obtaining 
knowleJge  ?"  What  are  the  influences  which  operate  to  produce  a  desire 
for  knowledge  among  a  people?  These  I  think  are,  1st,  Political  influ- 
ence, or  the  nature  of  the  institutions  under  which  a  people  live.  3d, 
Physical  influences,  or  the  climate,  soil,  rivers,  mountains,  exteiit  of  ter- 
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rilory,  and  political  power  of  a  people.  In  short,  all  the  phfBical  causes 
which  cantribute  lo  make  a  people  happy,  contented,  independent,  and  to- 
epected,  ant)  which,  onsequenily,  elevate  the  character  of,  and  gi?e  a 
higher  imellectual  aim  to  the  penple.  3d,  Intellectual  influences,  or  the 
means  of  obtaining  knowledge  in  seminaries  of  learning, — in  the  social 
condition  and  industrial  pursuits  of  a  people,  and  alt  the  peculinr  social 
influences,  which,  in  every  country,  give  direction  and  activity  to  the 
mini),  4th,  Moral  influences,  or  the  general  tendency  of  institutions, 
pursuits  and  educntion,  to  the  practice  of  virtue  in  its  largest  sense.  The 
first  Iwo  bestow  the  capacity,  and  the  two  last  the  means  for  obtaining 
knowledge.  It  is  of  the  first  importance  th.il  these  should  bear  a  rela- 
tion to  each  other.  Let  us  examine  the  advantages  of  America  and 
England,  and  compare  them  in  these  respects  with  all  the  impartiality  of 


cosmopolili 

Pint.  In  regard  I 
tion?,  social  and  poHlii 

Under  this  head  I  v 


)  political  influences,  or  the  nature  of  the  instito- 
'cal,  under  which  the  petite  live. 
vill  present  to  you,  side  by  side,  the  chief  feature* 
of  the  American  and  English  institutions,  that  they  may  be  more  easily 

UNITKD    StATeS.  ENGLAND. 

The  lapreme  power  JQ  ft  Constilution,  The  lapreme  power  in  ft  King,  Lor^*, 
cleftrly  defiued  by  a  written  inBtrument  and  Cotnmuiia,  defined  by  ibe  lawi  of 
con9titatiug  tho  depulmeota  of  govera-    Pirliameut,  and  cliangealile  by  ii. 


The  oxeo.ntiva  power  in  «  Prewdent, 
elected  every  funr  years,  having  a  aalary 
of  $23,000  annually. 


Tho  diurch  distinct  Trui 
wholly  dept'odeiit  on  tile 
port  of  the  peoplu. 


sdiuiry   nubtlily,   Bud    ( 


The  King  hnredilary,  with  au  ann 
■alary  of  |:t„''>OU,000.  inuliiding  allowan 
lo  ihe  Prince  ol  WhIsb  and  member! 
the  ruyal  family. 

B  of  IiOrdt,  a 
;  noblh 
by  the  King. 

Houae  of  Cnmmuni,  elected  during  tfas 
King's  pteauire.  by  privileged  couatiuiEiita 
and  ancient  bnrouglu. 

Tlie  Clmrch  incnrporarrd  wilh  tbe  Stale, 
indepeiidout  of  tlie  voluntary  8U|)parl  of 
the  people.  Bad  the  elerfsy  etrjiiyiiig  rev- 
enuet  varyingfroa|UO  tu  (1^0,000  each. 

Then 


iiiicipal,  as  well  as  all  other  Inws 

intry.  are  ensclrd  by  tiie  Purlia- 

wliich  ihe  people  have  only  i 

cclly  by  ihspcopto,     partial  rcprcseulatiou  iu  (lie  House  of  Com- 


fruin  the  general  gi 
of  which  aro  clioeen  < 
accurdiug  to  Stale  ci 

Alt  the  p<>nple  on  an  eqnality  in  rega 
to  power,  privileged,  and  dtgtinclions,  t< 
cept  wliCD  the  people  tomponirily  confer    ditary  iu  Cimi 
power  on  those  thuy  elect  lo  oGGce. 

These  are  the  prominent  fundamental  features  of  the  political  institu- 
tions of  the  two  countries.  The  conseqiieiires  flowing  from  them  will 
furnish  the  best  data  upon  which  to  form  a  comparative  judgment  of  the 
facility  of  the  political  and  social  institutions  of  these  countries  to  pro- 
mote knowledge  to  the  mass  of  the  people. 
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TnxM  on  ifae  people  wholly  enllected  Taie<  on  the  peopto  collected  from  cni- 

throii^ti  tlie  customs  from   dutiea,  aboni  loin*,    exciw.   Mump*.  iiMeiseH  and    land 

(-2.) ,000 ,000  BiiniiHUy.  being  abont  $1  2S  Uxe«,  aliaut  (370,000.000  aniiiiHlly.  being 

per  tatwd  fur  each  iuliabilaot.  aboul  $13  SO  per  head  liir  each  ipbabitant. 

The  eiocative,  •enalon,  and  repretents-         The  eieciitive  mH  Benntora  irreipnnaible 

tiv«,     responsible  lo    the    people,    from  to  the  people,   hBi-in;!  interests  adversu  to 

whom  they  are  perioJieally  tahen.  and  lo  them,  ond  only  kept  in  check  by  Ihe  right 

whom  they   speedily    return,    and    wilh  of  the  Commuiu  to  wiibhuld  suppliei. 
whom  ihey  must  hB«e  an  itleutily  of  tu- 

Tlie  income  of  the  people  free  from  the  The  incomo  of  the  people  taxed  one- 
eompalsary  support  of  religion.  tenth  for  the  support  uf  ibo  Eitablished 

Church. 

Iisnd  snd^eallh  generally  equally  tti*-  '  Land  and  wealth  eenerallj  confined  to 
tribiiled  among  all  (be  prople.  and  no  the  ariatovmoy,  and  laws  to  perpetnate 
laws  to  perpetuate  them  in  the  liBods  ofa    them  in  lhe«e  tamilies. 

A  tendency  of  the  whole  genius  of  the        k  tendency  of  Ihe  whole  genius  of  the 

goverumenl  to  place  every  person  on  Iha  goveninienl  to  make  disliiiclinni  among 

-seme  level;  or  rather  the  absence  of  all  ibe    people,    and  In  separate  class  from 

lawn  creating!  diaiinclions,  leaving  toevery  class,  and  law*  enacted  to  maintain  aoch 

person   to  find  a  poulion   according  to  dislinciious. 

I  pus  over  a  comparison  of  the  poor  rales  of  the  two  countries  for 
the  want  of  proper  data.  The  poor  rates  of  England  ainount  to  about 
(45,000.00(1,  a  sum  nearly  twice  Ihe  whole  expense  of  our  government; 
but  the  taxes  for  the  support  of  our  poor  are  assessed  and  collected  in 
the  counties  of  the  respectiTe  slates,  and  I  d"  not  remember  ever  to 
have  seen  the  aggregate  for  all  the  stales  published.  It  is,  however,  a 
very  small  item  compared  wilh  the  poor  rates  of  England,  and  would,  if 
we  had  the  data,  exhibit  a  very  decided  diflference  in  the  condition  of 
the  people  of  the  respective  countries.  Compared  with  England,  we 
may  be  said  to  have  no  paupers,  as  a  large  mnjorlly  of  them  are  nut 
nuitves.  but  foreigners. 

The  legitimate  inferences  from  the  facta  stated  are  all  favorable  to 
the  United  States.  The  history  of  the  progress  of  arts,  sciences,  and 
literaiure  in  England,  is  in  itself  proof  that  our  political  and  social 
institutions  are  more  favorable  for  the  cultivation  of  knowledge.  The 
only  feature  of  the  insiitmions  of  England  which  resembles  the  entire 
fabric  nf  those  of  America,  relates  to  the  commons,  and  the  only  por- 
tion of  the  people  of  England  which  resembles  the  entire  population  of 
the  United  States,  are  the  commonalty.  Abate  some  peculiar  characier- 
islics  imposed  by  the  power  and  example  of  their  aristocracy,  and  the 
political  and  social  condition  of  the  commonalty  of  England  would  be 
an  exact  representation  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  Stales.  Now  it  is 
a  historical  fact,  that  England  owes  nearly  ail  her  intellectual  glory  to 
commoners — to  her  people  and  insiitutions,  which  so  nearly  resemble  those 
of  the  United  States,  lake  from  England  thegtory  of  hercommoiiera,aiid 
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joa  deprive  her  of  almost  all  ^be  poneases  of  modera  date ;  for  where 
would  be  her  gliry  without  Hampden,  Cromwell,  the  Pitts,  Barke, 
SheridaD,  Shak^peare,  Miltoo,  Drjden,  Pope,  Bae«n.  Hale,  Newioa, 
DdTj,  Herschell,  and  h'>^Is  of  others  who^  oames  are  the  brigblest  stars 
in  ber  firmimeni  T  What  would  be  her  present  condiiioo  if,  since  the 
age  of  Elizabelh,  ber  fame  bad  depcadeil  no  her  ariMocracjT  If  the 
repuUioD  elementof  Eu^laudhas  accurr.pluhedsomnch,  cioi;gedand  fet- 
tered as  it  has  been  bj  debt,  the  Church  and  ihe  arisiocracjjinsj  wenot 
looklor  nicra^l"ri'>'isre«'jltsio  the  sinie  element  in  ihi*  coamrj,  free 
from  debt,  the  Church  and  ibe  aristocricj  !  Naj,  can  we  not  now,  while 
our  nation  is  in  it!  iDfnncj,  point  to  a  gilaxj  of  names  whose  light  m 
as  clear,  as  large,  and  a;  strong,  as  any  of  tbo^e  which  shine  in  her  firm*- 
menl!  It  is  true,  we  can  exhibit  no  Sh-:k°pe3re,  MilloD,  or  Bacon; 
but  the  world  is  at  least  six  thousand  years  old,  and  among  the  millions 
of  human  beings  who  hare  Biiccessirelj  lived  and  died,  there  has  been 
onlj  one  Shakspeare,  one  Milion,  and  one  Bacon.  So,  too,  nationa 
ha*e  been  re  vol  u  lionised,  and  foundod  throushoot  all  time;  bat  they 
ha*e  produced  only  oite  Washingtsn,  and  one  Congress,  coniposed  of  a 
bodj  of  men  such  as  the  patriots  who  surrounded  him,  and  ibund«d  our 
inalitutions.  Bj  the  aide  of  ber  statesmen,  orators,  philoB<^ber«,  and 
scholars,  we  may  place  Jefferson,  Madison,  Patrick  Henry,  Hamilton, 
Franklin,  Calhoun,  Clay,  Webster,  Ritienhouse,  Marshall,  Edwards, 
Noah  Webster.  Antbon,  Irring,  Prescott,  Fulton,  Morse.  Morton,  &e^ 
without  any  fear  of  snSeriag  by  the  comparisott 

If  the  people  of  England  may  justly  boast  of  their  love  of  lihertj, 
and  its  happy  inHuence  on  the  intellectual  character  of  ibe  nation,  id 
comparison  with  any  European  nation,  we  may,  with  propriety  say,  that 
wbat  the  institutions  of  Eneland  are  to  those  of  any  other  nation  in 
Europe,  those  of  the  United  iStates  are  to  England. 

I  now  pass  to  the  consideration  of  the  second  item  I  have  mentioned, 
*iz ,  physical  influences,  or  a  comparison  of  the  physical  geography  of 
the  two  countries  in  respect  to  influencing  a  desire  for  knowledge. 
Nothing  can  be  more  true  than  that  the  intellectual  character  of  ererj 
people  is  very  importantly  modifled  and  influenced  by  the  physical 
nature  of  the  country  they  inhabit.  Climate,  soil,  productions,  and  the 
general  physiognomy  of  a  country,  have  a  plastic  power  over  the  mind. 
Eren  a  balmy  day  and  beautiful  scenery  put  the  mind  in  cheerful  acti- 
rity,  which  produces  thoughts  in  harmony  with  the  emotions.  That 
miod  corilrois  matter  is  a  common  remark  ;  but  it  would  he  ihuch 
nearer  to  a  general  truth,  if  we  should  say,  that  mind  and  matter  reci- 
procally act  upon  each  other.  The  benevolent  Creator,  when  be  made 
man  in  his  image,  surrounded  him  with  influences  of  beauty,  grandeur, 
and  utility,  to  give  activity-  progress,  and  happiness  to  his  mind.  What 
would  be  tbe  present  condition  of  England,  were  it  not  for  her  mineral 
wealth  and  her  ocean  coastsi  Instead  of  occupying  the  present  ele- 
vated position,  abe  might  figure  as  some  German  Duchy,  or  as  aprovinco 
of  France. 

It  is  impossible,  within  tbe  limits  prescribed  to  me  in  tbb  p^>er,  nor  ia 
it  necessary  for  the  object  I  hare  in  view,  to  compare  the  physical  in- 
flaences  of  the  two  countries  minutely.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  presaut 
tbe  principal  features  of  ctanparison  in  parallel  cdumns. 
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U KITED  BTATEB. 

Timber  orevery  doscriptitin  aeceatarj 

for  a  great  mirilime,  commercial,  andman- 

nfftctiiriDg  naiion,  is  abundsiil,  anil  ofei- 

oelleat  quality. 

Every  nseful  variety  of  mitierole  in 
•biiiKlEinca. <>iuoi>t  tin,  whicli  is  ci>m]>eD- 
Mled  by  goU,  ailvor,  and  quickeilvor,  DOl 
pretentia  Soglaud. 

Soil  ferlilu  ;  adapted  for  the  prodnctinQ 
of  almost  every  variety  of  edible  vegefn-    edi 
bles.aiiclnding  rice  and  sugar;  also  fnrtbe 
produciioa  of  cotton,  wool,  ludigo,  vanon* 
naval  atorea,  beinp,  &c. 

Every  variety  of  climate  embraced  be-  Placed  in  Iho  uorlh  part  of  the  Tempor- 

tween    95"   and   48"  iinrth   laliltide,   and  alo  Zone,  anrl  small  in  eilenl,  ihe  climate 

covering  an  averago  widlb  fMm  ibe  At-  ia  moist,  cbilly,   enbject  lo  frequent  and 

lautic  lo  the  ruciGc  of  about  46°  of  lon^i-  sudden  cbaugcs,  and  ia  more  favoFable  (o 

tade,  diveniiticd    with   immouao   rircra,  ibe  growtb  lliau  the  ripeniug  of  vegeta- 


ENGLAND. 

Timber  acarce,  chiefly  oak,  and  chirfy 
upplied  by  importation,  parlicuUrly  firs, 


Sail  fertile  for  all  gmin  and  m 

'' '  rtables,  excegit  maize,  nee,  ana 

e«  mil  produce  cotton,  hemp. 

laval  atore*,  but  does  wool. 


Tbe  riven  and  lakes  a] 
the  world,  and  admit  oftbemott  eiten-    amall,  tba  Tbamoa  beiageaid  lu  be  DBviga- 

aive  iuliod  naviguliou.    The  general  ohy-    bte   13B  milea.     Tie  country  i>  weU  wa- 

(iognomy  of  Ibe  cnimlry  presents  a  slope    tered,  and  all  ita  feattiret  may  be  called 

to  lhf>  Paciflo.   and    anothor  lo  the  At-    beautirnl,  but  iml  grand. 

Untie  Oueaos,  haviag  a  great  central  valley 

between    tbe     Riicky     and     Alleghany 

Hountaius  drained  by  the  y**t  MissiBBippi, 

to  which  nearly  all  the  rivers  are  tributary. 

Bonnded  by  the  Pacifio  Ocean  on  od« 
nde,  and  by  tbe  Allautio  on  the  olber, 
with  the  great  Gulf  of  Me.iico  in  Ihe 
•oulb,  rreseating  an  ocean  outline  un- 
equalled by  any  other  nation  in  eileni,  im- 
porlanco,  and  number  of  barbors- 


of  ir 


, about 


almoAt  all  Ibe  variety  of  vcgclnble  find 
which  ita  woods  could  boast."  In  herba- 
ceous, climbing,  and  aquatic  plants,  it  is 
'  '       In  short. 


1  of  from 
of  Ihrm   prodncB  vnluabte  frn 
pecaii-nut,   walnuts,    shell-bark 
■Uuiui,  plums,   hailenuta,    orangi 

iriea.     Jto.       llerbaceuus,    climbing,    and  not  proportionably  mot 

aquatic  plants  abuuiid  in  the  grcHteiit  va-  Engluud  16  indobiod  to  ( 

rieiy,    proscnline    everywhere  objects  of  esculent  fruits  and  roots, 
beauty  or  mBgiiificence  to  Ihe  eyv,  and 
grolilyingto  iho  palate. 

The  fauna,  terrestrial  and  aquatic,  of  the  The  terrestrial  buna  of  Kn|;landia.  and 

Uniti-d  Slates,  is  a.i  varied,  as  beautiful,  always   has    been,    comnaratirely    unim- 

■nd  as  valaahle  as  miRht  be  expected  in  portant.    The  only  raminaali  iiidigenom 

■ncU  a  couutry.     BiiHalo,   elk,  aaiclopo,  to  the  country  are  tbe  Scuuish  ox  and 

doer,  bear,  cougar,  turkey,  grouso,  jilieas-  roebuck-     Bears,  wolves,  beaver,  and  wild 

ants,  are  a  few  of  the  many  species  which  boars,      were    once    iiihubiiaiits    of    ihis 

•bound  in  the  pmirieii  uiid  whihIs.      Ducks  couulrv  ;  tint  Ihe  wild  miadrupedaare  now 

4od  olber  swimming  tril>e»  are  alio  abuud-  limited  to"  the  loi,  badger,  marten,  otter, 

aut.amuug  lliem  tbedelicinuscanvaaa-back  hare,  rabbit,  squirrel,  and  ibe  like  smaU 

duck,  the  bsalorthe  whole  tribe  •uioials. 
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tt  ii  nnneceuarj  to  meation  ihs  Gshea  The  indigenoua  binli  of  England  are  m 
of  ihe  two  ci)nTitnc4.  as  both  are  abuud-  fewas  ber  quaiinipeUs.  Fbhes  abuudnDt. 
aollj  auppUed  wiib  tliem. 


A  peculiarity  which  exhibtla  in  a  very  stiiking  manner  the  greater  va- 
riety of  species  of  trees  in  the  United  Stntes,  not  only  as  compared  with 
England,  but  with  any  part  of  Europe,  is  observed  in  the  magnificent  au- 
tumnal foliage  of  our  forests,  so  celebrated  by  the  lovers  of  the  superbly 
beautiful.  It  is  then  that  the  red  maple,  the  scarlet  oak,  yellow  birch, 
and  all  trees  according  to  their  specific  natures,  exhibit  the  gaudy  dresses, 
which  excel  in  beauty  and  magnificence  the  most  tastefully  cultiv^te^ 
gardens.  Nor  is  it  foreign  to  the  physical  comparison  I  am  making,  to 
notice  a  beauty  so  peculiar  and  striking ;  for  whatever  excites  the  ima- 
gination— whatever  increases  the  flow  of  animal  spirits — whatever  drawg 
the  heart  and  the  thoughts  to  Him  who  unites  beauty  with  design,^-e[t- 
larges  the  mind,  gives  it  elasticity  and  power,  and  facilitates  the  acquisi- 
tion of,  as  vrell  as  begots  the  desire  for,  knowledge. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  United  Stales  possess  many  advantages  over 
England  in  the  physical  influences  which  incite  to,  and  facilitate  the  ac- 
quisition of  knowledge.  Except  tin,  I  do  not  know  a  single  object  or 
subject  of  industry,  or  one  which  demands  the  skill  and  mind  of  the 
operator,  that  is  not  equally  as  abundant  in  the  United  States  as  in  Eng- 
land. Nay,  it  is  evideiit,  that  while  we  possess  all  that  she  has,  with  one 
exception,  we  possess  also  all  that  she  lacks  to  make  her  an  independent 
nation  in  her  ship  timber,  and  the  various  raw  materials  necessary  for  her 
immense  manufacturing  establishments.  And  who  will  pretend  that  we 
are  deficient  in  any  mental  or  physical  qualification  necessary  to  use 
these  abiindant  and  various  materials  skilfully  and  properly  1  No  well- 
informed  and  honest  Englishman.  If  there  should  be  one,  whose  mind 
has  Jbeen  perverted  by  travellers'  tales,  or  a  reviewer's  flippancy,  I  refer 
him  to  American  successful  competition  with  English  mind  and  skill  in 
some  of  the  important  articles  in  which  they  take  great  pride,  and  on 
which  their  prosperity  depends.  Is  it  in  seaman.ihip,  and  ship-buildingl 
Ask  the  underwriters  at  Lloyd's,  where  both  of  these  things  are  practically 
tested  by  the  hope  of  gain,  and  the  fenr  of  loss.  Is  it  in  the  manufacture 
of  hardware  and  cutlery  T  I  refer  him  to  the  manufacturefs  of  Birming- 
ham, to  learn  whether  we  can  manufacture  fine  edge-tools,  locks,  &.G. 
Is  it  inmachine-makingl  I  refer  him  to  Russia  for  our  steamboats  and  loco- 
motives, and  to  several  German  States  for  our  locomotives — nay,  to  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  road  engineers.  Is  it  ia  mechanical  and 
scientific  skill  toappty  and  inventi  I  refer  to  Whitney.  Fulton  and  Morse. 
Is  it  in  industry  and  enterprise  1  Ask  on  the  London  Exchange,  where  our 
ships  are  not,  and  where  our  productions  do  not  compete  with  the  in- 
dustry and  enterprise  of  England. 

But  it  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate  particulars.  What  ia  there  in  any 
particular  of  (he  physical  condition  of  the  United  States  unfriendly  to 
the  developeraent  of  human  mental  or  physical  power?.  That  the  climate 
is  as  healthy,  and  as  favorable  to  longevity,  is  proved  by  the  unerring  fact, 
that  life  insurance  risks  are  calculated  fiom  tlie  same  Carlyle  tables 
which  form  the  basis  of  the  London  offices,  and  result  in  equally  large 
profits  to  the  companies  '  It  is  also  proved  by  the  fact,  that  we  have  a 
clearer  atmosphere,  mi^e  sua,  and  consequently,  our  vegetation  ripens 
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more  cnn'ainly  than  in  England.  But  although  I  can  discover  nothing 
more  unrriendlj  to  human  nature  in  our  physical  comlition  than  exists  in 
England,  I  can  perceive  many  Tavorable  influences  which  must  operate 
beneficially  for  a  higher  develbpement  of  mental  power.  The  immense 
•extent  of  our  territory — tne  magjiificent  scale  and  grandeur  of  our 
scenery — the  seas,  lakes,  rivers,  mountains,  and  prairies,  expand — give 
tone  and  sublimity  to  the  mind  contemplating  them.  No  man  can  step 
on  a  steamboat  on  any  western  river,  without  feeling  that  he  has  an 
ocean  before  him  in  length.  Ocean  rivera  are  never  thought  of  in  Eu- 
i<^e,  and  certainly  not  in  England.  The  privileges  enjoyed  by  these 
extensive  rivers,  enable  the  inhabitants  of  all  parts  of  our  country  to  have 
rapid,  easy,  and  cheap  intercommunicalion.  A  journey  of  a  thousand 
or  two  miles  ia  nothing  to  an  American.  Hence,  we  have  few  citizens 
with  the  rust  of  the  fireside — with  the  contracted  ideas  of  a  vegetative  life 
■bout  them.  The  faculties  of  all  have  experienced  the  benefit  of  wide 
and  extensive  travel ;  the  freshness,  the  elasticity  and  vigor  bestowed  by 
new  scenery,  new  climates,  new  men,  new  manners  and  new  interests. 

Nor  do  I  esteem  it  of  less  consequence  to  the  favorable  developement 
of  mind,  that  our  country  exhibits  none  of  the  hoary  remains  of  ancient 
civilization,  to  bind  and  fetter  reflection  to  former  men  and  things;  none 
of  the  police  regulations,  which  require  passports  to  be  constantly  in  the 
hand;  none  of  the  fastidious  etiquette,  which  draws  lines  of  separation 
between  man  and  man  On  the  contrary,  it  everywhere  exhibits  the 
freshness  and  magnihcence  of  nature,  which  till  the  mind  with  joy  for 
the  present  and  .hope  for  the  future,  instead  of  reflections  on  the  past; 
every  where  the  government  reposes  confidenlly  on  the  people,  because 
treason  is  unknown,  a  stranger  to  our  judiciary,  and  a  crime  scarcely 
within  the  range  of  possibility  ;  everywhere  the  manly  frankness  and 
open  bearing  of  nature's  noblemen  measure  intercourse  by  the' conduct 
and  intellect  of  men,  rather  than  by  artificial  distinctions. 

I  now  pass  to  the  consideration  of  the  third  item,  viz : — Intellectual  in- 
fluences,  or  the  means  of  obtaining  knowledge  in  seminaries  of  learning, 
in  the  social  condition  and  industrial  pursuits  of  (he  people,  and  all  the 
peculiar  social  inHuencea  which,  in  every  country,  give  direction  and 
activity  to  the  mind. 

No  single  element  of  modern  society  will  exhibit  the  progressive  con- 
dition of  a  people  so  perfectly  ae  the  number  of  seminaries  of  learning 
among  them,  and  the  facility  afforded  to  youth  to  be  instructed  in  them. 
1  will  endeavor  to  present  a  very  condensed  view  of  the  condition  of  the 
United  States  and  England  in  this  most  imptM-iant  particular,  but.  at  the 
laiStetime,  snfiicieDtly  comprehensive  for  a  general  comparison. 

In  the  United  States  there  are  one  hundred  and'eighteen  colleges  scat- 
tered through  the  different  slates,  for  the  education  of  youth,  from  which 
,  about  3001)  graduates  issue  yearly.  The  annual  expense  for  ^duration, 
including  board,  in  these  aeminaries,  averages  about  Sl50.  In  all  of  these 
institutions,  a  competent  classical  education  is  given  to  youth,  embracing, 
in  general,  the  branches  taught  in  the  universities  in  England.* 

In  England,  the  two  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  Lon- 
don University   and  King's  College,  particularly  the  two  6rst,  are  the 

*  It  is  not  pretended  that  ns  highly  finiBbed  i^docBiibiu  are  olitnUipd  in  nur  college! 
BB>t  tbeiiniver^itieonrEnglnnd;  bill  the  courses  oilupted  iu  s  few,  as  Fiinoutaii,  Yule, 
C  ambriilge,  Sas.,  wilf  uiSer  very  little  by  a  comparison. 
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wealthiest,  the  most  ancient,  md,  prabably,  the  moat  celebrated  tn  'Ea- 
rope.  I  do  not  kuow  the  number  or  annual  graduates;  but  the  expente 
for  education,  boarding,  &c.,  with  erery  economy,  will  amount  to  #750 
pet  annuna.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  greater  number  of  our  collegea 
is  an  advantage  in  every  respect  j  but  their  number  and  wide  difiiisioo 
accord  better  with  the  desire  of  the  people  and  the  genius  of  our  insli- 
lutiona,  by  the  greater  cheapneas  and  facility  of  collegiate  educations, 
than  if  the  whole  were  concentrated  in  three  or  four  institutions,  as  in 
England.  With  ua,  the  great  object  is  to  afford  a  collegiate  education  to 
as  many  as  possible ;  while  in  EngllTnd,  the  aristocracy  is  almost  exclu- 
sirely  benefited  by  her  public  educational  institutions.  Even  her  public 
schools,  such  as  Eton,  Wealminster,  Winchester  and  Harrow,  although 
originally  foanded  as  charity  schools,  ere  now  appropriated  to  the  ari»- 
toci-acy. 

But  the  most  important  element  of  modern  civilization,  that  which, 
more  than  any  other  single  feature,  ao  advantageously  dialinguishes 
modern  from  ancient  civilization,  is  the  facility  afforded  for  the  intel- 
lectual cultivation  of  the  whole  of  the  people,  rather  than  the  few.  It  is  to 
this  element,  particularly,  we  must  look  fur  the  comparative  facilities  of 
the  two  countries  for  obtaining  knowledge.  Universities  and  colleges, 
whether  on  the  exclusive  and  eitpensiveplanof  England,  or  on  the  general 
and  ecoDomical  plan  of  the  United  States,  are,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
seminaries  for  the  wealthy.  They  ate,  therefore,  under  the  most  favora- 
ble circumstances,  seminJiries  for  the  few.  The  academies,  grammar  and 
primary  schools,  are  the  instruments  for  moulding  the  great  body  of  the 
people  into  good  and  useful  citizens.  It  is  in  these,  chiefly,  that  the  great 
practical  elements  of  life  are  developed  and  prepared  for  activity;  and 
it  roust  be  in  these,  if  anywhere,  that  the  substantial  knowledge  must  tw 
acquired  to  enable  mechanics,  artizans,  agriculturists  and  laborers,  to 
give  power  and  glory  to  a  nation,  by  the  fidelity,  skill  and  ingenuity  with 
which  they  perform  their  respective  duties. 

In  the  United  States,  the  Federal  government  has  no  authority  to  inter- 
fere with  the  internal  pohcyof  the  respective  slates ;  consequently  it  haaooJy 
been  directly  instrumental  in  creating  the  noble  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point,  and  the  Smithsonian  Institute  in  Washington  City.  Bui, 
shhough  this  branch  of  our  government  ha9  been  thus  restricted  by  the 
nature  of  our  insiitutions,  it  has  laid  a  noble  foundation  for  establishing 
common- schools,  by  the  endowment  of  one  section  of  the  public  lands  in 
every  township  for  eddcaCional  purposes,  besides  making  other  reserva- 
tions for  colleges,  academies,  and  internal  improvements. 

But  it  is  to  the  state  governments  we  must  look  for  provisions  for  edu- 
cation. The  regulations,  and  the  funds  for  education,  are  very  diSerenl 
in  the  different  states.  As  a  general  remark,  it  may  be  said,  that  no 
public  system  of  education  prevails  south  of  South  Carolina,  east  of  the 
Alleghany  Mountains,  and  south  of  Tennessee,  west  of  the  Alleghany; 
but  that  the  whole  of  the  extensive  and  populous  region  north  of  these 
lines,  containing  four-fifths  of  the  white  population  of  the  country,  enjoy 
the  advantage  of  a  more  or  less  perfect  system  of  public  instruction  from 
funds  provided  by  the  state.  In  the  state  of  New- York  are  hfty-sevea 
incorporated  academies  and  seminaries,  in  which  are  taught  the  classics 
and  many  of-tbe  higher  branches  of  learning,  which  annually  receive  a 
portion  of  the  public  funds.     Every  town  is  divided  into  a  suitable  dqid- 
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ber  of  districts,  in  each  of  which  a  achool-house  ia  erected,  and  pro- 
vided with  furniture  and  fuel  by  the  district.  From  the  incoihe  of  the 
Coi^mon  School  Fund,  $2'5,l>00  are  Annually  distrtbuted  among  the 
ichooj  districlB,  according  to  the  number  ofecholara,  the  towns  being  re- 
quited to  raise,  bj  tax,  an  equal  amouut..  The  number  of  school  districts 
in  the  mate  its  10,990,  and  the  whole  number  of  scholars  taught  in  them 
709,156,  for  which  the  public  pay  nearly  half  the  whole  expense. 

Connecticut,  in  proportion  to  peculation,  is  more  amply  provided  with 
the  public  means  of  education  then  any  other  state  in  the  Union.  The 
school  fund  amounts  to  about  $tj,000,ti00,  the  interest  of  which  is  suffi- 
cient to  provide  every  child  in  the  slate  a  good  English  education.*  She 
is  also  abundantly  supplied  with  academies  and  colleges  for  those  who 
desire  a  finished  education.  It  is  unnecessary  to  detail  the  pttriiculars  in 
each  state.  In  some,  I  know  not  how  many  of  the  states,  libraries  aie 
established  in  every  common  school  district,  from  the  funds  of  the  litera- 
ture fund,  for  the  free  use  of  the  people.  In  the  state  of  New-York, 
these  libraries  contain  an  aggregate  of  1,310,986  volumes,  at  a  cost  of 
nearly  eighty-seven  cents  per  volume.  The  aggregate  in  Michigan  ia 
36,988  volumes.     No  returns  from  other  states. 

Newspapers  and  periodicals  present  another  vast  engine  for  distributing 
knowledge  among  the  people  of  the  United  Stales,  nearly  all  of  whom 
read,  and  feel  a  deep  interest  in  passing  events.  There  are  about  1500 
of  these  published,  nearly  100  of  which  are  daily,  and  the  editions  of 
several  range  from  15,000  to  40,000  copies  each.  It  is  said,  that  the 
number  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  published  in  the  United  States,  ex- 
ceed the  number  published  in  the  whole  of  Europe,  which,  in  proportion 
to  population,  gives  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  an  advantage  in 
this  particular  of  thirteen  to  one. 

England  is  lamentably  deficient  in  primary  schools  for  the  people. 
The  only  schools  of  this  description  are  a  few  in  London,  the  principal 
of  which  is  the  celebrated  Bluecoal  School,  in  which  about  1,100  children 
are  maintained  and  educated.  There  are  also  3,898  other  charitable 
foundations  in  England,  with  an  income  of  $326,060,  which,  from  various 
abuses  and  neglect,  do  very  little  for  education.  In  addition,  they  have 
endowed  new  schools  302,  a^  unendowed  new  sckoola  820.  The  result 
of  this  state  of  things  is,  than  large  majority  of  the  mechanics,  artisans, 
and  laborers  of  England,  can  neither  read  nor  write. 

The  English  periodicals  are  more  ably  edited  than  those  of  the  United 
States.  The  subscription  price  for  them  are,  on  an  average,  at  least  ten 
times  the  subscription  in  the  United  States.  The  stamp  duties,  which 
amount  to  more  than  $3,000,000  annually,  absorb  a  large  part  of  this 
enormous  charge  ;  but  afler  paying  very  liberally  for  the  best  talents  em- 
ployed in  the  various  departments  of  these  papers,  the  net  profits  of  some 
of  the  largest  circulation  are  known  to  he  large.  Those  of  the  Times 
have  been  estimated  at  $130,000  per  annum.  There  are  about  225 
periodicals  published  in  England.  But  this  information  isof  little  value, 
unless  we  also  knew  the  total  number  of  copies  issued  in  each  year.     I 

*  Cnnaeclicut,  howpver.  ahoati]  rpqnire,  aa  in  New-Yorfc.  thai  the  terernl  lownBhips 
ra^iie  D  sum  eqiiat  to  llio  stale  TutHl  Tor  ihe  eii|ipi>rl  of  gcbimU.  Tlie  sbeeiice  of  thin  re- 
'(fiiisiliou  iixliicesiheaii'hiiriiiea  to  rrquire  freijnputly  nfa  enDclidate  noolbnquaUlica- 
boti  for  leacbtug  Ihan  that  be  will  bo  aaiitGed  with  ihe  alale  allonaDce. 
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have  no  means  of  ascertaining  this  accurately,  but  can  approach  it  Buffi- 
cieiit);  near  to  answer  the  purpose  of  Comparison.  The  lotai  annual 
number  of  stamps  consumed  by  the  press  of  England,  is  2S,UOO,00II,  in- 
cluding issues  for  copies  for  advertiaements.  Deduct  8,000,000  of  these 
Stamps  for  Hdvertisements,  which  will  leave  t7.flU0,00U  for  the  number 
of  copies  of  periodicals  circulated  annually.  Bui  deduct  nothing,  and 
give  to  the  English  perindicala  a  circulation  equal  to  the  total  consnmp- 
tion  of  stamps,  and  it  dies  not  amount  to  as  many  copies  for  the  whole  of 
England  as  are  issued  by  the  periodicals  of  the  city  of  New- York. 

it  must  be  admitted,  that  in  the  facilities  for  obtaining  knowledge  from 
these  great  and  inexhaustible  fountains  of  modern  discovery  and  use,  the 
United  States  present  advantages  much  superior  to  those  of  England,  The 
intellectual  and  social  condition  of  the  people  manifest  this  superiority-  It 
is  a  rarething-toliDd  a  citizen  north  of  the  lines  meniiuoed,  and  especially 
in  the  northern  section  of  the  region,  who  cannot  read  and  write.  Id 
the  Southern  States,  wherethere  are  no  public  schools,  the  white  in- 
habitants are  also  generally  educated.  From  the  peculiar  nature  of  their 
social  institutions,  nearly  the  whole  white  population  of  the  south  are 
planters,  merchants,  traders,  and  mechanics,  nearly  ell  of  whom  read  and 
write,  and  many  of  whom  are  highly  educated, 

I  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  fourth  and  last  item  of  the 
facilities  enjoyed  by  a  people  for  obtaining  knowledge,  viz.:  moral  in- 
fluences, oT  the  general  tendency  of  institutions,  pursuits,  and  education, 
to  the  practice  of  virtue  in  its  largest  sense. 

The  first,  and  by  far  the  most  important  element  of  these  influences,  Js 
theChurcb. 

Whatevermay  bethought  of  religion  in  the  abstract,  by  those  who  are 
regardless  of  its  sanctions,  they  cannot,  if  they  are  men  r>f  any  observa- 
tion, dony  the  fact,  that  the  stale  of  civilization  and  prosperity  of  every 
nation,  bear  a  direct  relation  to  the  state  of  relisioti  in  such  nation.  The 
moral  principle  of  a  people  is  "  the  breath  of  life" — "  the  living  soul"  of 
their  political  institutions  and  mental  energy.  This  great  troth  is  marked 
on  the  history  of  nations  of  all  periods,  nnd  has  never  been  more  strikingly 
manifest  than  it  is  now.  Prom  Fetishism  through  Bud.Jhism,  L-imaism, 
Poism,  and  MahommAlism  to  Christianity,  Jhe  gradations  are  as  regular 
as  the  proportion  of  the  moral  element  whiffl  enters  into  their  composi- 
tions. The  same  remark  will  apply  to  Christian  cnuntries  ;  fur,  although 
the  religion  of  all  of  them  is  founded  on  the  same  Scripture,  the  moral 
element  infused  into  each  differs  vastly  in  amount,  and,  of  course,  in 
efficiency. 

It  is  not  only  the  boast  of  our  country  that  we  have  devised,  and  given 
an  example  to  the  world  of  new  political  institutions,  but  also  that  we 
have  set  the  scarcely  less  important  example,  that  the  moral  principle  will 
be  more  highly  developed  without  than  with  the  coercion  of  the  law— 
without  than  by  the  uninn  of  Church  and  State.  In  short,  that  the  re- 
ligion, the  moral  condition  of  a  nation,  may  be  safely  entrusted  to  the 
keeping  of  the  people. 

Althotigh  morality  does  not  embrace  all  required  by  the  Ciiristian  reli- 
gion, yet  this  last  unquestionably  includes  ail  embraced  in  morality.  But 
the  Church  is  not  a  less  valuable  instrument  to  promote  worldly  ad- 
vantages, because,  while  she  eminently  promotes  them,  she  pays  regard 
to  our  relations  to  a  future  \forld. 
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The  Church  in  the  United  States  is  Tounded  on  the  rolunlar;  moiioDa 
of  the  people.  It  is  unsupported  by  law — by  the  slightest  coercion  of  any 
political  authority,  except  what  incidentally  arises  from  ihe  nature  of  the 
laws,  and  popular  opinion.  But  popular  opinion  can  only  be  favorable 
in  a  conomuiiity  in  which  the  majority  af  the  people  are  favorable  to  vir- 
tue— favorable  to  relii;ious  influences  ;  consequently  popular  opinion  does 
not  support  ihe  Church,  until  the  Church  inculcates  the  principle  to  valne 
her  inlluence. 

Remembering  that  the  Church  in  the  United  States  is  entirely  a_  volun- 
tary institution,  and  conceding  that  its  whole  tendency  is  to  promote  and 
diffuae  knowledge  of  every  description  among  the  people,  a  statistical 
atatenient  of  its  condition,  and  of  the  various  beneliciai  institutions  which 
it  has  originated  and  promoted,  will  be  one  of  the  best  evidences  of  the 
moral  tone  of  the  people.  Exclusive  of  the  duakers,  the  communicanta 
of  the  different  churches  in  the  United  States  are  4,456,727.  If  the  Qua- 
kers were  included,  and  they  are  among  our  most  moral  people,  I  think 
the  Communicants  would  amount  to  5,000,000,  or  nearly  one  third  of  our 
white  population. 

The  churches  in  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  Methodist  and  Q,wt- 
ker,  amount  to  30,051.    Ministers,  exclusive  of  Quakers  25,287. 

Theological  seminaries  connected  with  the  various  churches  amount 
to  41.  I  will  not  attempt  to  detail  the  Foreign  and  Domealic  Missionary 
Societies,  Sunday-schools,  Bible  Societies,  Maternal.  Education,  Tract, 
Seaman,  Temperance,  Prison  Discipline,  and  other  Societies,  which  otre 
their  origin  to  the  churches,  and  their  support  to  the  voluntary  contribu- 
tions of  the  people.  Besides  these,  which  originated  directly  from  tha 
churches,  are  Asylums  for  the  insane,  for  widows  and  orphans,  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  and  for  the  blind,  &c.,  which  originated  from  the  same 
spirit  so  widely  diffused  among  the  people,  although  ihey  did  not  directly 
from  the  bosom  of  the  Charch.  , 

To  exhibit  in  a  condensed  form  the  active  moral  element  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  they  have  voluntarily  taxed  themselves  as  ful- 

To  support  and  promote  religion,        -         .         .         .         .         $11,000,000 
Common  Schuol  Fund.  S->0,338.246.   Income,         -         -         -         1,600,000    ' 
Supplied  from  other  sources  exclusive  of  the  School  Fund,  viz 
voluntary  taxes  io  towns,  &c.,  to  support  public  educatias 


3,500,000 


81G.OOO,000 


To  the  above  add  the  amount  expended  for  edncation  in  colleges, 
academies  and  other  seminaries,  at  the  cost  of  the  parents,  say  ten  mil- 
lion dollars,  (which  is  certainly  much  below  the  actual  amount,)  and  we 
have  a  grand  total  or  twenty-six  million  dollars  voluntarily  expended  by 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  annually,  to  sustain  and  promote  religiou 
and  education — a  sum  about  equal  to  the  whole  annual  expenditure  of  the 
Federal  government.  This  sum  employs,  annually,  viz  : 
Ministers,  as  above  enumarated,  ..---.,  25,287 
Professors  in  uotleges— literary,  theological,  medical,  to.,    -         -  1,371      , 

Teachers  in  Academies  noi)  piivate  seniiaaries,  in  which  are  taught 

the  classics  and  lUgher  branches  of  education,  (estimated)        -         6,500 
Teacbeia  in  public  aad  primary  schools,  (estimated)    -        -        -        80,000 
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The  namber  in  the  tira  last  mentioned  estimated  items  is  eTidentlj 
mnch  too  low;  but  I  have  no  returns  of  the  actual  number  of  teachers  \a 
all  the  public  schools,  end  therefore  mads  a  de.signeilly  low  esiimate  to 
be  certainly  wiihin  bounds.  Tliat  it  is  low,  is  evident  fro*])  tbe  returns  of 
the  number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  puhlic  achoola.  In  New  Hnmp- 
abire  2,126,  Vermont  2,276  and  Mnssnchusetls  7.675;  making  an  aggregate 
of  12,077,  or  more  than  one-seventh  of  the  whole  number  in  three  states 
alone.  New-York  and  Pennsylvania  emploj  about  25,000  teachers.  To 
estimate  the  whole  number  of  teachers  in  the  primary  schools  of  the  United 
States, 'from  the  data  furnished  by  these  stales,  would  give  the  number 
employed  156,81)8,  which  would  be  evidently  too  hiah  ;  and  yet  the  num- 
ber of  children  in  the  United  States  which  require  to  be  taught,  (and 
with  few  exceptions  they  are  all  taught,)  amount  to  about  4,2(10,000, 
which  would  give  to  each  of  the  156,803  teachers  27  scholars.  I  mention 
these  facts  to  show  that  the  e.stimate  of  80,000  is  certainly  within  hounds. 

I  much  regret  that  i  cannot  exhibit  the  moral  influences  prevailing  in 
England  with  as  much  exactness  as  I  have  those  in  the  United  States.  I 
have  not  the  statistical  tables  for  the  purpose ;  but  think  I  can  perform  the 
Usk  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  answer  the  general  object  we  have  in  view. 

n,  (estimated)     -     15.000 
25,000 

dO.OOO 

The  estimate  of  ministers  is  baaed  on  the  number  of  parishes,  whiefa 
are  estimated,  for  England  and  Wales,  at  ten  thousand  seven  hundred, 
and  the  belief  that  every  parish  has  at  least  one  rector  or  vicar.  Maoj 
of  the  rectors  and  vicars  do  not  perform  parochial  duties,  which  are  dis- 
charged by  curates;  but  this  does  not  materially  affect  the  estimate,  as  it 
is  only  the  substitution  of  one  for  the  other.  There  are,  Qo  doubt,  many 
instances  in  which  the  rector  or  vicar  and  the  curate  are  actually  em- 
ployed in  parochial  duties.  For  these,  and  for  dissenting  clergy,  I  have 
allowed  four  thousand  three  hundnid,  which,  it  is  believed,  is  amply 
sufficient. 

1  have  not  been  able  to  learn  (he  number  of  professors  in  the  oniver- 
sities  and  colleges  of  England.  I  will  estimalethem  at  the  same  number 
as  in  the  United  StatPs,  viz:  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
one,  which  is  probably  much  too  large,  The  University  of  Oxford  has 
nineteen  colleges  and  five  hatis ;  and  Cambridge  thirteen  colleges  and 
four  halls.  The  University  of  London  and  King's  College  are  also  large 
institutions;  hut  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  these,  together  with  (heir 
medical  colleges,  should  employ  1,371  professors. 

In  respect  to  primary  schools  for  the  great  body  of  the  people,  1  am 
enabled  to  be  a  little  more  particular,  as  the  Parliamentary  investigations 
at  the  instance  of  Lord  Brougham,  have  placed  many  important  facts 
wiihin  my  reach.  ' 

There  are  in  England  eighteen  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty-nine 
schools,  endowed  and  unendowed,  exclusive  of  five  thousand  one  hundred 
.and  sixty-two  Sunday-schools.  The  number  of  teachers  in  these  schools 
I  have  estimated  at  twenty-five  thousand  ;  an  estimate  1  think,  beyond 
the  truth.  Of  the  endowed  schools,  three  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
sixtjf-five  are  old  charity  foundations,  the  funds  of  which  are  absorbed  by 
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various  modes,  other  thaa  by  teachiag,  aod  consequ»it)j  employ  but  few 

teachers.  The  whole  number  of  scholare  in  all  these  endowed  and  un- 
endowed schools  in  England,  were  644,282;  being  104.105  less  than 
attended  the  common  schools  of  New-York,  last  year.  The  aggregate  of 
all  these  estimates  gires  the  number  41,371  persons  in  England,  employ- 
ed in  moral  and  intellectual  education,  being  7 1,787  less  than  (hoee  em- 
ployed in  the  United  Stales  for  (he  same  objects. 

I  have  made  no  estimate  of  the  expense  of  supporting  the  moral  and 
intellectual  esiablishmentB  of  England,  because  nearly  the  whole  is  com- 
pulsory— a  part  of  state  machinery,  end  consequently  furnishes  no  com- 
parative evidence  of  the  moral  tone  of  English  and  American  society. 

The  population  of  England  and  Wales  is  about  equal  to  the  white 
popalalion  of  ibe  United  States;  consequently,  it  is  fair  to  presume  her 
acholaalia  population  ia  alao  equal.  The  returns  of  the  number  of 
Kholars  in  the  common  schools  of  the  United  States  are  very  incomplete, 
though  we  possess  the  official  returns  of  the  most  populous  states  in  which 
the  school  system  is  in  the  highest  perfection.  These  give  the  number  of 
scholars  attending  the  common  schools  to  be  a  few  over  2,200,000,  ex- 
clusive of  scholars  attending  the  numerous  private  seminaries.  ■  The 
report  of  the  Education  Committee  of  England,  to  Parliament,  gives  a 
grand  total  of  scholars  attending  schools,  as  follows: 


Unendowed  day  achooli. 


IFree  scholars, 
Pay  scholars,   310,785 


330,2(>6  314.016 

Thus,  in  the  endowed  schools  of  less  than  half  the  states  of  the  Union, 
two  million  two  hundred  thousand  children  are  taught,  against  three 
hundred  and  fourteen  thousand  aiid  sixteen  children  in  the  endowed 
schools  of  England  ;  that  is,  that  in  a  liiile  over  one-half  the  population 
of  the  United  States,  seven  children  are  taught  in  the  common  schools 
of  this  country  for  every  one  taught  in  the  endowed  schools  of  the  whole 
of  England. 

I  have  omitted,  in  my  estimates,  Sunday-schools,  which,  in  England, 
are  esteemed  important  instruments  for  education;  but  I  have  also 
omitted  these  schools  in  the  United  States,  because,  although  they 
are  highly  valued  as  moral  influences,  day  schools  are  so  numerous  that 
they  are  not  miich  valued  for  their  intellectual  influences,  But  here, 
too.  if  a  comparison  should  be  made,  the  advantage  is  greatly  in  favor 
of  the  United  States.  The  report  of  the  Education  Commiiiee  to  Par- 
liamenC  gives  the  number  of  Sunday-schools  in  England.  5, 162,  and 
the  total  number  of  scholars  452,S17.  Dr.  Baird.  in  his  "  Religion  in 
America,"  p.  156,  says  the  Sunday-schools  in  the  United  Stales  "  were 
reckoned  seven  years  ago  at  16.000;  the  teachers  at  Iy0,000,  or 
140,000;  and  the  scholars,  comprising,  it  was  supposed,  100,000  adults, 
at  1,000,000." 

It  is  proper  to  eay,  that  I  do  not  know  whether  Lord  Brougham's 
laudable  efforls  to  increase  the  facilities  for  education  in  England  have 
been  followed  by  any  very  importniu  resulta.  It  may  be,  that  the  condition 
of  England,  in  respect  to  general  education,  is  a  little  more  favornble 
than  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  Parliamentary  investigation,  from  which 
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the  aboTe  Tacta  are  taken ;  but  I  believe  it  remains  BubstaDtially  un- 
altered. 

I  may  concede,  withoat  materially  impairing  the  wide  contrast  between 
tbe  United  States  and  England,  in  educaiiunal  faciliiiea.  maniresied  by 
the  above  fact^,  that  the  universities  of  England  afTord,  fur  the  very 
wealthy  piviiun  of  her  inhabitants,  more  favorable  opportunities  for  ol>- 
tainini;  a  thorniigh  and  liiiiaheil  education,  than  can  be  readily  obtained 
in  l^e  United  Suites.  This  concession  is  really  of  very  little  importance. 
The  rich  can  alivnys  obtain  faciliiiea  in  proportion  to  their  desires.  The 
real  question  is,  what  are  the  relative  facilities  of  the  whole  of  Ihe popu- 
lation of  the  two  countries  for  religious,  moral,  and  intellectual  cul- 
tivation T  It  is  on  tjie  great  body  of  the  people  that  nationsl  prosperity 
and  glory  must  depend.  If  all  the  poor  of  a  nation  possess  at  least 
elementary  edtication»— can  read,  write,  and  cypher,  no  fear  need  be  enter- 
tained that  the  rich  will  not  acquire  all  the  higher  branches  of  know- 
ledge required  by  their  positions.  Reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
.simple  as  they  appe.ir  to  be  to  many  persons,  are  instruments  of  incal- 
culalile  power,  if  their  combined  effects  on  a  wbrile  nation  should  be 
estimated.  They  conslitnie  tbe  essential  elements  of  civilization  and 
progress  ;  for  while  they  enable  tbe  laborer  to  perform  oil  his  duties 
more  skilfully  and  efficiently,  he  is  conscious  of  tbe  dignity  of  possessing 
the  elements  of  accurate  knowledge,  of  estimating  public  measures  and 
men,  and  of  contributing  hia  mile  to  national  prosperity  and  glory.  He 
knowi  he  is  a  man,  not  a  mere  macbiae,  surrounded  by  religious,  moral, 
and  political  responsibilities,  in  the  discharge  of  which  he  has  as  deep 
an  interest  as  any  member  of  the  community. 

[  will  now  conclude  without  a  summary  of  the  preceding  facts.  It  ia 
unnecessary.  Every  member  of  this  society  must  be  convinced,  that 
England,  great  and  glorious  as  sbe  ia,  possesses  neiiher  natural  nor  arti- 
ficial qualities  to  constitute  her  an  exemplar  for  tbe  United  Stales.  We 
may  say,  with  all  sincerity,  we  envy  our  old  mother  nothing  she  enjoys; 
on  the  contrary,  we  rejoice  with  the  natural  and  lively  feelings  of 
children,  at  her  very  eminent  position  among  nations,  in  respect  to  every- 
thing which  consiitutes  this  glory  of  the  very  remarkable  age.  Nor  do  I 
desire  to  boast  of  the  advantages  we  possess  over  her.  We  should 
remember  that  we  are  indebted  for  more  than  half  of  what  we  enjoy  to 
the  numberless  superior  physical  iiillueucea  which  the  great  Creator  has 
besloweU  on  our  highly  favored  cnuniry,  its  remote  position  from  Euro- 
pean ciiuntcraciing  iufluenres,  the  highly  favorable  time  of  the  origin  of 
our  happy  institutions,  and  the  Anglo-Saxim  blood  as  ihe  foundation 
element  of  our  prosperity,  liut  the  powerful  natural  and  artificial  in- 
struments at  work  among  us  must  accompli^ih  great  results  ;  and  when  I 
look  at  the  immense  theatre  on  which  ihey  are  acting,  and  the  powerful 
influence  they  must  exercise  on  the  destiny  of  mankind,  I  cannot  with- 
hold the  expression,  that  a  new  spectacle  in  the  grand  drama  of  civiliza- 
tion is  here  exhibiting,  which  will  form  a  great  epoch  in  history,  to 
which  posterity  will  point  with  joy  as  the  first  great  embodiment  of  tbe 
truth,  that  a  representative  democracy  is  the  best  and  cheapest  form  of 
govi'rnineut  for  a  largo  as  well  as  a  small  nation. 
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ElBNISG   A   LITIROi 
A  COMEDY  IN    FIVE    ACTS. 


C.    Oh,  nncle  Jacob,  what  a  strange  arraogemeDt. 

J.  H-     It's  MioeltR'a  duing.  not  mine— 

C.  Tlint  foushoulil'go  witha9,  you  and  Mlnetts — indeed  we  were  very  glad 
of  that.  That  seemed  n  sort  of  sanction  lo  the  very  bold  step  we  are  taking. 
But  Mr.  GlumI;  !  Oh,  dear,  deHr,  and  Nancj  Duborre .' 

M.     How  could  you  consent  to  it.  Undo  ? — 

J.  It.  I  «)nsent  lo  nothing,  propose  notbiog,  oppose  nothing.  My  ifTair  u 
to  marry  Miaetta,  when  and  where  she  pleaeea,  1  take  no  cognizance  of  the 
{parties  that  mny  go  along. 

M.     Have  Ilarlington  and  Rupert  been  informed  of  this  I 

J.  H.  Yea,  and  tliey  beharc,  alMuC  it,  much  as  you  do.  They  do  oot  like 
it ;  but  to  get  rid  of  it  now,  it  would  be  neceMary  to  change  the  whole  arraogc- 
ment.  and  perhaps  niHbe  a  mortal  qiiiirrel. 

M.     Nancy  Dubarre  hns  no  occasion  to  run  sway.     She  ie  her  o' 

/.  H.     Nfiiher  has  Mine tta— neither  have  I.    We  are  all  amatt 

C.  We  are  trot.  Pa|)a  has  driven  us  to  this.  Oh,  uncle  !  you  have  no  idea 
how  he  has  treated  us  the  Inst  day  or  two. 

J.  H.  Hiiven't  J  ?  Indettd  I  linovr  my  brother  welt,  and  I  love  him  well; 
but  I  have  never  seen  caprices  of  temper  like  bis. 

M.     Charlotte,  have  you  that  letter  I 

C.     Yes.  here  it  is. 

/.  H.     For  your  father  I 

C.     Yes. 

J.  U.    Let  me  see  it. 

C.     It  is  sealed :  but  I  can  tell  you  what  is  in  it. 

M.  It  is  a  l>''ler  of  adieu — of  deprecation — of  enciue,  so  br  aa  we  can  offer 
any  without  offRndiog  liim  tun  much. 

C.  it  represcats  to  him  that  we  are  under  solemn  promises  already,  which 
bii  hiis  given  us  no  sufficient  reasons  for  recalling — that  our  fiiith  is  plighted  to 
ouf  future  husbands,  and  our  highest  duty  is  henceforth  to  them. 

J.  U.     It  won't  be  his  opinion. 

M.     Dearuncle! 

J.  H.     Dear  girls,  don't  argue  the  matter  with  me.     I'm  only  a  spectator. 

C.     Well.  Mary,  curry  tl>e  letter  to  papa's  room,  and  leave  it  on  his  table. 

M.     Hn-s  there  bimSLlf. 

C.     Aaleep ! 

M.     Yes.  on  tiie  sofa — and  the  door  open.     I  saw  faim  as  I  came  down. 

C.  Well,  no  matter;  only  douH  wake  him.  (Ejil  Mary.)  What  o'clock  is 
it,  uncle  JaoibT 

/.  H.  Ah!  that  begins  to  be  on  important  question.  Tt  is  near  half  past 
three.  I  must  call  on  Minettu  agaiu,  and  then  to  the  rendezvous  at  TbompsoD 
&  Woller's.    (Exit.)  \_Scme  doKt. 
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ScEitB  XL — THoiirsoH  tc  Wellek'b  shop.    Hat  and  HARTinaTOH. 

Hay.    We  are  e  little  before  our  time. 

H'n.     Not  much.     It's  a  bore,  this — about  Qlnmly. 

Hay.  Why,  Gtumly  is  not  lo  blnmB.  Mias  Campion  ronDaged  the  whole 
matter  for  him.  and  forced  it  upoD  Itim  ;  bo  Mya  uncle  Jacob. 

H'n.     You  ha»B  it  quite  pnt  already—"  Uucle  Jacob." 

Hay.  He  and  his  intended  are  a  couple  of  origiaala.  I  don't  koow  two  peo- 
ple who  care  so  little  wliat  anyhady  Mfs  or  thioka. 

H'n.     Unless  it  be  Glumly  and  Miss  Dubarre. 

Hay.  Miss  Dubarre,  yes ;  bat  not  Uluinly.  Ghimly  ii  vain  and  lenBitire. 
Dnn't  be  savage  to  him  now.  Remember  he  does  not  intrude  here  by  bis  own 
choice. 

H'n.    Pour  elopements  together !     When  was  that  known  before! 
(.Enter  Gluhlt.) 

G-    Good  day,  geutlemea. 

Hay  and  Hn,     Good  day. 

Hay.  We  are  to  have  your  company,  Mr.  Olnmly,  in  this  rather  eztraor- 
dinary  party  ? 

O.  Yes,  if  you  will  accept  it — and  i  believe  yon  mttst;  for  the  ladies  have  m 
decreed. 

H'n.    Have  you  seea  Mr.  Jacob  HollybiiBh? 

Q.    Here  he  comes. 

{Enter  J.  H.) 

J,  H.  Well,  geDtlemen,  I  bring  yon  ihe  very  last  nevra.  The  ladies  are  all 
ready ;  my  nieces  are  to  call  for  Miss  Campioii,  and  Misa  Dubarre  is  waiting 
for  them  with  her.  Inlifteenminutea,  or  half  ao  hour  at  farthest,  they  willbeher». 

Hay.     What  shall  we  do  in  the  meantime  ? 

G.  Take  a  cup  of  chocolate  and  make  ourselves  comfortable.  Here  are  the 
eveniog  papers.    [  They  teal  Ihemttlves,  and  the  scene  closet. 

Scene  HI. — Old  Holltbdsh's  houie.     Mart  and  Charlotte,  toilA  tkeir 


C.     Ah.  Mary,  it  is  time  to  go. 

M.     Why,  let  as  go. then. 

C.  I  cannot  This  dear  old  home,  when  shall  we  see  it  again  7  Do  yon 
think  papa  will  let  us  come  home  ? 

M.  Yes,  Charlotte,  1  do.  But  let  us  go.  I  have  thought  about  all  that,  and 
cried  about  it,  too,  and  now  that's  over — let  us  go, 

C.  Dear  fatlier — he  lias  been  very  uukiod  just  now.  but  he  loves  us  dearly, 
■ad  we  shall  grieve  him  deeply. 

M.  Yes ;  but  be  will  send  for  us  again  to  comfort  him,  and  we  shall  come. 
He  wilt  forgive  us,  and  all  will  be  well.  Come,  Charlotte,  cheer  up,  and  lotn* 
go.  {Aslhcy^asa  tmvard  the  door,  it  opetu,  and  old  HoUybaih  comet  in  wA 
the  letter  open  tn  hit  Itand.) 

C.  and  M.     Oh ! 

O.  H.  {lookinf;  at  them  a  moment,  then  ipeaJu.)  Still  here,  my  daughtsra  T 
I  thought  you  bad  elopad. 

C.  and  M,     Oh.  pHpa ! 

O.  H.  I  bad  a  dream,  or  waming  of  aame  sort. — Ah,  I  believe  it  was  a  let- 
ter. It  aHid  you  were  going  to  quit  the  poor,  helpless  old  man,  and  look  for 
gayer  quarters. 

C.  (sobbing,  and  Ihrowing  hertelf  vpon  hit  neck.)  Oh,  dear  papa,  dear 
pap*.     (Mary  ttandt  apart,  and  tiitnl.) 
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O.  B.  (puttittn  Charlotte  into  a  chair.)  Tbars  wm  a  time,  whep  I  did  Dot 
•spect  tbu;  than  was  a  time  when  I  tbooght  I  had  a  treasary  of  Iovb  io  my 
children's  hMrt'a  that  vrontd  last  out  mj  days,  and  the  daji  of  mounuDg  aftofl 
them.    But  DO. 

C.    Ob,  yes;  dMr  fMher, yee. 

O.  H.  Falhera  should  kaow  their  place ;  diay  (hoold  not  give  advica,  nut 
mercise  aatburity;  they  Bhould  not, obeck  folly,  nor  forerell  mitfortDne;  they 
•hould  first  let  the  mUcbief  be  done,  and  then  tacrilicethei&aelTea  to  remedy  it. 

C.     Ob,  father,  yon  will  break  our  beam. 

M.     Not.  mine ;  at  least,  nut  in  thflt  maDDcr. 

0.  H.  Not  joura,  hard-beaned  girl  I  Do  you  aland  there,  like  a  atatae.  ani 
defy  me !  Do  yon  contrive  a  pk>t  to  rain  yourself— to  run  slraigbt  iota  'perdiliooi 
from  the  tbelter  of  yourf'itber's  house,  and  then  look  me  in  the  face  and  justify  it! 

M.  1  can  justify  all  I  have  done,  and  all  I  intend  to  do.  It  would  be  well 
for  you  and  for  u*,  father,  if  you  could  do  the  same. 

O.  H.  Justify  !—l— justify  !  Shall  I  stand  op  before  my  cbildrea,  lik« 
a  criiniDal,  and  t»ke  my  trial  tor  having  asercised  a  puaut's  anlhority  T  And 
receive  sentence,  I  suppose,  on  my  kneea  I 

M.  I  don't  know  how  to  anawer  axclamatinna,  nor  irony.  But  if  I  sbonld 
confess  that  we  bad  been  wrong,  would  you  allow  me  then  to  uk  you  to  judge 
yonraelf— to  seek  in  yoQf  own  bosom  for  evidence,  and  see  if  you  wore  not 
wrong  firstl 

O.  H.  [valki  up  and  down  in  tilenee,  Aett  ttop»and  addr«iiei  Mbry  uitS 
X^ecUd  calmna*  )     How  have  I  been  wrong? 

M.  In  attempting  to  govern  il4hy  force — by  absolute  commands — without 
reaeoDB — and  by  restrainU  upon  oar  peraoDal  liber^. 

O.  H.     Was  it  not  all  for  your  own  good  T 

M.     You  ihonght  ao,  bat  we  differ  aa  to  that. 

O.  H.  We  do,  indeed.  Indeed,  indeed  w«  diSer.  And  yon  abould  lM*e 
had  your  way,  and  1  wta  wrong,  of  courae. 

M.     (ta^tn^  Ail  hand.)    Father,  it'  you  meet  me  with  aarcaam,  my  coarage 
will  break  down,  and  we  shall  never  uoderstand  each  other.     Let  me  apeak 
plainly,  and  answer  ma  kindly. 
•  O.  H.    Proceed. 

M.  Nay,  father ;  yon  have  been  very  unkind  to  aa.  Yon  haw  Dot 
been  consistent.  Ynu  allowed  ua  to  form  these  iDttmneiea  lirst.  and  Iben  the 
intimacies  to  ripen  into  atrachmenta,  and  the  attnchmeota  became  eogngemena, 
bvfara  we  onraelvea  were  fairly  aware  of  tt.  Yon  aboold  have  apokeo  aooiMr, 
—a  great  deal  aooner. 

O.  H.     Had  I  Dot  distinctly  reserved  my  right  to  voto  T 

M.  Yes,  long  ago  ;  but  you  let  it  sleep  uutil  it  died.  Yon  let  the  ttm*  go 
by  till  yonr  silence  becnme  a  sanction. 

0.  a.    And  that  aanctroa  cannot  now  be  retracted? 

M.     No;  certainly. 

O.  H  Not  if  I  bnd  discovered  circumstancea  never  known  to  me  belbre  T 
Not  if  I  had  the  proof  that  you  had  made  your  eogsgementa,  not  with  poverty 
merely,  but  with  perpetual  misery  and  d'uhoaor  ? 

Af  4'  C     Dishonor  ! 

O.  H.  Yea  ;  with  dishonor.  I  did  not  intend  to  speak  out  to  yon, so  aooa  ; 
I  meant  to  have  investigated  more  deeply,  and  to  have  shown  yeu  prooft  when  1 
aboald  apeak ;  but  1  tall  you,  yonr  faitb  is  given  to  dishantmible  men, 

C.     Oh,  Mary,  what  will  become  of  us ! 

M.  Let  ua  know  the  trmh.  Tell  ua  what  la  thJa  diahonorT  Dear  btbsr, 
you  bnve  aiiid  too  much  now  to  leave  ua  further  io  soapense. 

O.  H.  1  will  tell  you.  These  young  men  have  wasted  their  means,  aod 
Ibey  pick  up  a  dlsbooorable  liviug  by  borrowing.  Borrowing  what  they  cannot 
pay,  and  accamulatinc  bopelesa  insolvency.  Will  yon  wed  yonraetvea  to  debt, 
and  for  yonr  livea  T    ft  ia  the  verieal  fiend  that  walks  in  the  ways  of  men. 
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M.    Hdw  do  you  koaw  that  this  it  to? 

O.  H.  I  hfiTe  had  btnM  frum  ievera)  qnartere.  But  ths  confirmatiou  cams 
from  VansiUart.    Thpj  aitemptsd  ts  get  a  loan  of  money  last  week,  throughhim. 

JH.     Does  Vansittart  say  so  7 
■  O.  H.     I  said  it  to  him,  and  he  could  Dot  deny  it.     He  prerarieated — h« 
■howed  A  wieh  to  deceive  m»^but  be  cnold  nut  den;  it. 

M.     It  is  not  conclasive ;  but  it  is  enoui^  to  maice  us  pause. 

O-  M.  It  is,  iodeed.  Yon  meiy  well  pause  and  hesitate  before  joa  maka' 
jonr  households  with  such  ao  inmate.  The  debtor's  piJIow  is  nil  thorns — hi* 
food  is  all  spread  with  bineruess.  His  dnily  walks  are  a  perpetaal  huiniliatioii ; 
the  conversation  that  is  addressed  to  him.  a  continual  insult.  {le  sickens  at 
his  life  ;  ike  hates  the  raoming,  because  it  brinp  back  mortification ;  and  the  ero- 
ning,  because  his  Preside  is  a  reproach  to  him.  All  this  be  suffeiB;  and  bs 
reTODges  it  all  upon — his  wife.  [Exit. 

C.  {.lassiag,  and  tkroviing  herielf  into  Mary't  armt.)  Oh,  Maty,  what 
ahall  we  do  1  what  afaall  we  do  7 

M.  Bear  up,  Charlotte,  or  I  shall  sink  too.  (BnntM  into  Uart.  CharletU 
rustaining  her,  and  sinks  into  a  ekair.)  Oh,  Charlotte,  my  strenRlh  gives  way, 
bnt  not  my  spirits.  1  do  not  believe  it.  1  do  not  believe  iL  There  is  boom 
dr«adfii]  mistake.  [Sctne  tUota. 

ScKi«  IV.— Thowj 


a.    (to  J.  H.)    Here  is  the  Herald. 

J.  H.    Thank  you ;  I've  read  it  through  twice. 

O,    A.  pretty  preparation  that  for  your  wedding. 

ifoy.    I'm  afraid  eometbiog  has  happened. 

J.  H.     I  doo't  understand  it.     It's  half-past  five. 

Q.  Mr.  Hay,  was  that  a  Philadelphion  I  saw  talking  to  yon,  ti>-4ay,  in 
Wall-street ! 

Hay.     Before  the  Exchange  T 

6.     Yes. 

Bay.     Yes. 

Q.     I  thought  so.     I  can  alrooat  always  tall  tham. 

J.U.    How? 

G.  Oh,  they  look  so  band-boiy.  That  ia,  you  know,  the  society  men,  tha 
■tars  of  Chestnut- street. 

Hay.  Yes ;  Philadelphia  b  the  only  place  I  know  where  the  men  of  fsshion 
■re  generRlly  dandies. 

G.  Yes;  that's  the  word — daodies.  Hen  that  took  rigged;  that  teem  to 
be  thinkinK  about  their  clothes. 

J.  H.     Every  city  bsis  its  peculiaiities. 

iTn.     Whiil  sro  ours  T 

J.  H.    Oh,  this  is  the  metropolis.    1  mean  the  provincial  cities- 

Q.     In  Boston,  it  is  the  inner  mao  that  ibey  rig. 

Hay.     And  Che  inner  woman  7 

G.  Oh,  certainly  \  Logic  and  Latin,  instead  of  ruffled  ahu-ts ;  and  tTBoa- 
eendentulism   inalcad  of  Miss  Lawsoa's  bats  and  feathers. 

J.  H.     Well,  I  think  I  can  always  tell  a  Boston  womaa  when  I  hear  her  talk. 

H'n      So  can  I. 

&.  They  are  so  well  ioformed,  and  »o  informing.  So  sure  of  what  thaj 
•ay ;  and  to  precise  nnd  em)iha[ic- 

J.  H.     £ven  so.     {Looks  alhUviaieh.)    Ain  t  yon  tn-ed  of  this  conversation  I 

0.     Thank  you;  very.     But  what  the  devil  caa  we  do ! 

/.  H.  1  doo't  think  v/tt  need  stay  here  any  loDfier.  So melhing  has  certainly 
gone  wniug.  Let  us  all  walk  up  to  Mr.  Campion's.  You  thntp  stop  in  therw, 
•od  I  will  bring  you  woi-d  if  ooythiog  has  baj)pened  at  my  brother's. 

AA.     Agreed.  [ExaaU. 
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a  hiruse.     Charlotte  and  Makt  with  Aeir 
[ARLOTTE  rings.     [Enter  Joan.) 

C.     John,  is  papa  still  in  the  breakTast  room  1 

John-     Yps.  madam.     There's  n  geDtleman  with  him  on  btoiness. 

C.     Tell  him  wr  want  to  speak  to  him  before  he  goes  down  town. 

John.     Yc9,  randHm,  lExil. 

C.     He  ia  very  an^rj  with  us  Hiill,  Mary. 

M.     Yes.  I  was  afraid  at  breakfast  he  would  mnhe  a  Bcene  before  diaserraots. 
(Enter  Ol-n  Kollybush.) 

C.     PapB.  will  70Q  seod  Mr.  Vansittatt  bore  this  momiDg. 

O.  H.  Yes,  if  Tou  desire  it.  Yon  are  going  to  e^iamine  witnesses  and  Uk* 
depositioDB,  and  sift  out  facta  for  yourselves,  are  yoa  7 

M.     Yes,  sir. 

O.  H.  VoTj  well.  Anybody  else  that  I  can  snmnion  to  appear  before  joo  T 
Vanaittart  is  below  stairs  now. 

M.  Yes.  sir;  after  we  hare  seen  Vancittart,  we  wish  to  »ee  Mr.  Harting- 
toa  and  Mr.  Hay. 

O.  H.  Do  yon,  indeed  ?  Then  I  must  inform  you  that  Mr.  Hartington 
and  Mr.  Hay  shall  never  enter  my  doors  again.  1  will  send  Vaosittart  np.  He 
will  convinca  you  of  the  truth  if  he  won't  speak  it.  And  then,  if  you  are  not 
Mtislied,  you  ought  to  be;  and  there  is  an  end.     [Exit. 

C.     Oh,  Mary  ;  how  violent  and  unreasonable  1 

M.     Yea,  Charlotte ;  but  let  ns  k'tep  calm,  sod  search  this  matter  out. 
(£nfer  Vahhittart.) 

V.    Good  moraing,  ladies.  , 

C.and  M.    Good  moroiog. 

V.     Yonr  father  menlionmj  that  you  had  somethiDg  to  say  to  me.     Can  1  be 

M.  Yea,  Mr.  Vansitlurt ;  we  went  a  piece  of  icfonuatioti,  which,  we  are 
told,  it  is  ID  your  power  to  give  u*. 

V.     On  what  subject,  Miss  Mary  ? 

M.  It  coDceros  Mr.  Hay  and  Mr.  Hartingtoa.  You  must  be  aware  by  this 
time  that  we  have  reiiaon  to  interest  ounelvea  in  what  relates  to  these  gentlemen. 

V.     I  am  well  aware  of  it. 

M.     Well,  Mr.  Vansittart,  the  fact  u  this — do  thoy  owe  you  moaeyl 

V  No. 

M.     Have  yon  not  borrowed  money  for  them  t 

V.  If  I  have.  Hiss  Mary,  they  wonlil  not  owe  me,  but  those  from  whom  I 
borrowed - 

JVf.  You  do  not  answer  the  question.  Do  these  young  men  gel  their  Jiving 
by  Iforrowing  ? 

V.     Ceniiinly  not. 

C.  That  is  not  the  question.  Mary.  The  question  is,  do  they  borrow  money 
at  all  ihal  they  cunnot  piiy. 

v.     Certainly  they  do  not. 

C.     Did  they  never  do  such  a  thing  ? 

V  Never.     I  ihink  I  mny  safely  guarantee  that. 

M.     But,  Mr.  Vansittiirt,  pnpa  ihjs  they  did — and  throunh  your  agency. 

V.  Oh.  no.  Miss  Mnry  ;  your  father  could  not  say  exHCIly  that.  You  bava 
misunderstood  him- 

C.  Bat  he  is  exceedingly  displeased  about  it ;  and  has  forbidden  their  visita 
here  in  eonsequflnce.  ^ 

V.  That  is  very  strange.  There  was  a  transaction,  a  loan  of  a  very  larg* 
sum  tiS  money ;  yonr  father  lent  it  to  Mr.  Duperu.    1  oegoiiaied  the  toajo.    But 
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yonr  feAer  had  most  Rmple  aecari^  for  tbe  ropaymeiit.     I  cannot  imagiDe  hoir 
lliiit  alnauld  hiTe  displenaed  him. 

M.     Was  that  moDcy  for  Hay  and  Hartiagton? 

V.  Ob,  I  forgot.  Yoar  father  aeemed  to  auapect  it  was ;  Bud  he  aakad  nw 
Bome  questions  nbont  it.  Now,  hII  [hat  I  knew  in  the  matter,  I  knew  proftn- 
lionallj  and  confidentially.     Of  cuarae  I  coald  aay  nothing. 

C.     But  can  they  pay  this  money  again  1 

V.  Mj  dear  Mias  Chailotte,  it  was  Mr.  Dupern  that  borrowed  the  money, 
and  he  guTe  full  SBcuiitj  for  the  repnyment. 

C.     Bnt  if  be  gave  it  to  Hay  and  ilartinglon,  perhaps  they  caoDot  repay  Am. 

V.  You  are  a  senrchioK  croaa- examiner,  Miaa  Charlotte;  bnt  in  thta  mat- 
ter I  am  Dot  at  liberty  to  enter  into  details.  I  muat  ask  yon  to  take  tny  word 
for  it,  that  it  was  an  honorable  traogaciion  tfarotigfaouC  and  for  all  the  paniea. 

C.     Hay  and  Hartiogton  included  1 

V.  (JougAin^.)  Yes  i  if  lliey  had  aoything  to  do  with  it.  And  wh«  yoti 
tell  mo  about  your  father  BDrprUea  me  very  much.  I  thought  the  snspiciota  he. 
had  would  hare  raised  those  gentlemen  in  his  estimatiao  Tery  much,  instead  of 
(he  coDtrary.     Caa  I  be  of  any  further  service  I 

C.    Not  now,  Mr.  Vansitlart ;  thauk  yon.    (£ri^}    Now  Uaij,  what  da 
yav  think  of  that? 
'  M.    Why,  that  papa  is  entirely  miatabeD. 

C.     So  it  seems  to  me. 
.  M.     And  he  is  determiaed  not  to  be  set  right. 

C.     It  does  apiicar  so.     What  must  we  doT 

M-  Leave  this  house,  Charlotte.  I  never  wonld  do  it,  so  long  as  papn  wift 
reasonsble,  and  allow  us  free  iDterconrse  with  our  &ienda.  But  total  separation, 
and  by  force,  too  !     it  is  not  to  be  thought  of. 

C.    Where  is  uncle  Jacob  7 

M.  I  dont  know.  But  he  will  not  raise  bis  finger  for  ns.  We  mnat  send 
a  message  to  Hay  and  Jlartiogton,  and  the  only  messenger  I  can  think  of  is  Mr. 
Glumly. 

C  That  is  true.  He  is  not  the  confidant  1  shonld  choose  ;  bnt  be  is  in  ao 
deep  already,  it  Is  better  tnistiDg  hiia  than  telling  more. 

{Ringi.     Enter  Jo«n.} 

M-  John, atop  over  to  Ur.  Glunily's  rooms,  and  say,  we  should  like  to  speak 
with  him,  end  aa  soon  as  coBvenieot. 

Jolm.    Yes,  madam. 

M.    John,  say  as  soon  es  possible. 

John.     Yes,  mndam.       [Exit, 

C.     Now,  Mary,  what  are  yon  going  to  say  to  Ur.  Glnmly  T 

JIf.  1  am  going  to  ask  him  eimply  to  deUver  a  note  to  Hay,  and  to  bdog  nw 
bock  the  answer. 

C     Aud  what  will  you  put  in  the  note  T 

M.  Let  us  consider.  [Arranging  paper  andpau.)  "  Dear  sir  :  {teridng,) 
Last  evening  we  were  detained  at  home,  by  papa,  until  it  was  too  iale  to  W^k 
out,  aa  we  proposed." 

'C.     Very  wull;  and  besides— 

M.  (virilingS)  "  And  besides  that,  papa  aaid  sonte  things  to  ns  which  Mr. 
Vansittnrt  can  expkiin  to  you,  which  made  ns  hebttate  at  the  step  we  were  taking." 

C.     Yes;  but  we  have  seen  Mr.  Vansittnrt. 

M.  (xEriiing  )  •■  Out  we  hiive  seen  Mr.  Vanaittart,  and  are  satisGed  with  the 
^tements  he  has  made  lo  us." 

C.    And  we  wish  you  lo  know — 

M.  "  Yes;  {writing,)  and  we' wish  yon  to  know  that  our  sentimeDts  have  un- 
dergone DO  change.  Yours.  &c.,  U-  H." 

C.  Thatwilldo.  Onlythere  isnolawurd  there  ab(.vtwhstwearetodo  next. 

M.    Ksnaway  again. 
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a    Oh.  Maiy! 

M.     CBitaiDly,     Ib  tb«re  not  a  plain  promlM  in  tb«  note  T 

C<    Wbj,  Mbtj,  tbers  ia  not  a  word  about  it. 

M.  Certaintj.  "Our  MDtimeDia  hare  nadergooe  Docbaogs."  Were  bot 
tboae  our  aentimentsT 

C    Weil)  but  tbe  proposal  at  leait  ought  to  come  from  them. 

M,     So.it  will  1  and  I  will  go  tip  atain  and  get  read;. 
(Enter  Gi.iiif  lt.) 

6.     Good  moraing,  ladies. 

C.  and  M.     Good  moraiDg,  air. 

O.     Can  I  be  of  tervice  to  you.  ladies  1     John  brought  me  a  meawgei 

C  Yes.  Mr.  Glamlj ;  there  is  do  time  Jnat  now  for  eiplauatiaiu ;  bat  Will 
you  baud  this  oote  to  Mr.  Hay  T 

O.     Oertaioly. 

M.    Ka&  will  you  do  as  the  foror  to  briog  his  answer  here  T 

Q.     Certtinly. 

C.  Because  papa  hie  girei)  erdeVa  that  he  and  Mr.  Hutington  are  not  to  be 
admiued  here.     {To  Mary.)    You  ibould  have  pat  that  in  the  note. 

M.    They  kaow  it  yesterday. 

Q.    Qoed  morbieg,  then,  aod  an  reroir.    I  will  make  all  the  haste  I  can. 
[£nl.    Setnt  doaa- 

ScBBE  VI. — Vahsittart's  Toonu.    VAifSiTTAKT,  Hat  and  Ha»tiiiotoii. 

Hay.  So,  thnt  mnkes  all  this  trooble.  I  cannot  imagine  what  he  finds  amiss 
ie  tliat.     He  said  at  the  time,  the  Toyage  was  moat  excellently  plauned, 

F.     Yea,  he  certainly  said  that. 

ITn.  And  he  ia  not  tbe  man  lo  tliink  the  worse  of  us  for  getting  op  a  good 
Toynge.     Was  it  the  smnggling  part  on  ihe  west  Coast  of  Mexico,  think  yonl 

V.  No — he  rather  chuckled  over  the  smuggling.  I  remember  his  remark* 
about  that 

Hai/.     What  did  he  say  T 

K  Why.  be  said  we  should  teach  the  Mexicans,  after  a  while,  that  to  lay 
extniTagant  duties  was  the  way  to  get  goods  brought  in  free  of  any. 

tTn-  Yes,  he  goes  strong  for  free  trade.  But  be  bed  an  Idea,  too,  about 
■liive  trading. 

F.    Ob.  he  did  not  think  that.    Soch  an  idea  crossed  him,  bat  he  did  not  en- 

Hay.     [f  he  did,  we  cnuld  easily  set  him  right. 

F.  Set  him  right,  indeed .'  No  you  couldn't ;  let  him  think  what  he  might. 
Yon  might  ns  well  set  the  Tnne  the  way  yon  wanted  tbe  wind  to  blow.  You 
don't  knew  him. 

H'n.     Thnt  would'nt  chanee  the  wind,  eh  ? 

V.  No ;  you  know  not  wlifoce  it  comes,  nor  whither  it  goes,  and  his  opin- 
ioni  are  just  as  unaccoiiniiible. 

Hay.     And  just  as  peiTerse,  or  a  Tittle  more  so. 
(E»(erGLUMi.T.) 

O.  Mr.  Hay,  I  hare  been  looking  for  yon.  Here  ia  a  ttote  that  will  intereit 
yon.  and  I  am  requested  to  take  charge  ofyour  answer. 

Hay.     (rtada  t(  avd  hands  In  Hariington.)     Wliat  is  to  be  done  T 

^n.     {ajler  reading.)    All  ibnt  was  left  undone  last  evening. 

Hay.     It  ia  now  eleven  o'clock — shall  we  say  twelve? 

Un.     Yea. 

Hay-  {to  Glumly.)  Same  place — same  arrangement — only  let  the  ladies  ge 
first.     Do  you  undprsiaiid  T 

Q.     Perfectly.    I'll  go  and  make  up  the  pnrty.     [Eiil. 

Hn.    liny,  you  had  bpiter  write. 

Hay.  Perhaps  so.  I  will  go  downtomyrooro  withhimandgive  himaDottt 
with  all  the  particulani.     [ExU.  , 
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V,     Mr.  Qluinly  fUBDiB  to  be  deep  in  your  coDlidancs. 

S'n.    Deeper  tbiiD  I  with,  b  gooil  deal.     But  ths  fates  Mem  to  Ibnut  bim 
ttpoD  me.     I  shall  get  Hand  to  him,  I  sappose. 

V.    Certaiolj-    Apotliecnries  get  fond  of  Tbubarb. 
tPn,    Rhubarb  has  some  virtues ;  bat  1  doubt  about  Glumly.    ( Exit.) 
[Seme  dote*. 

ScEdK  VII. — Hai'3  Toomi.     Hat  alont.    {Enter  HABTiHSTon.) 

H'n.  Hny.  have  yon  arrangad  all  that  T 

Hay.  Yes. 

Wn.  For  twelve  o'clock  T 

Hay.  Yea. 

Rn.  I've  ordered  the  coaches.    1  hope  we  shan't  make  a  miss  of  it  thi« 
time. 


HollybuBhaDdbia? 
Hay.     Yes.     I  doo't  see  any  objectioD.    Od  the  cootrary,  1  rather  like  (he 

Hn.  I'm  anxious,  and  not  id  a  humor  to  take  jokes.  How  do  we  proceed 
then,  exactly  ? 

Hay.  Why,  Cbarlotle  and  Mary  leare  iheir  father's  house  about  twelve, 
they  pnss  by  here,  we  ahal!  see  them.  They  go  on  and  call  for  MinettH  Cam- 
pioo — Miss  Dubarre  is  to  be  there,  then  all  four  go  to  Thompaon  &;  Weller'a 
together. 

Hn.     And  wc  follow  immed'mtnly  ? 

Hay.  We  go  down  U)  Olumlj's  rooms  and  take  up  him  and  Jacob  Holly- 
bosh  ;  then  we  four  go  also  to  Thompson  &  Weller's. 

Hn.     Immediately  T 

Hay.  Yes,  the  ladies  will  take  a  cnp  of  chocolate,  and  we  ahall  be  there  b»- 
fore  it  is  finished.    The  rest  tbtlowi  of  coarse. 

Hn.  Yes,  when  wa  once  get  as  &r  a*  that,  I  belteve  we  shall  know  what 
to  do.    Have  you  seen  Duperu  to  day  1 

Hay.    No. 

Hn.  The  Sarah  Sands  is  in ;  her  letters  I  suppose  are  not  distribated  yet. 
1  wanted  to  go  round  and  see  what  news,  but  now  there  will  be^o  time. 

Hay.  Oh,  don't  start  oti'on  any  expeditions.  It  would  Dot  be  very  pleasaot 
for  those  ladies  to  be  kept  waiting  at  Thompaou  &  Wetler's  afler  they  ceased 
to  have  any  apparent  reason  for  atnying. 

H'n.  Indeed  it  would  not.  1  have  time,  tofl,  to  go  down  to  Dnpern's.  But 
you  are  right,  and  I  nnn't.  Bnt  I  em  a  little  anxious  still  about  those  Caicutt* 
bills. 

Hay.     They  were  all  accepted. 

Hn.  Yes,  hut  perhnps  the  house  they  are  drawn  on  may  fail.  I  want  to 
hea^hat  they  are  paid.     There  hnve  been  so  many  failures. 

Hay.     Does  this  vessel  decide  it  T 

Hn.     Yes. 

Hay.    Well,  we  have  other  n 
tfgbt.    The  house  was  safe  up  to 

(Enter  Gldult.) 

Q.  Misa  Mvy  requested  me  to  say  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  in  caseofnny 
possible  accident  or  detention  preventing  us  nil  from  arriving  in  time,  the  ladies 
will  positively  wait  only  n  qunner  of  nu  hour  at  Thompson  &  Weller's. 

iffi.     That  shows  forethought ;  but  I  believe  we  shall  be  in  lime. 

O.     Most  probably,  but  the  Indies  are  still  a  little  narvoos  from  yesterday. 

Hay,    Well,  we  shall  remember.  [£ztf  G.    Scene  eloset. 
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ScEDB  Vlll. — Old  Holltbosh's  house.    Charlotte  and  Makt. 

C.     There,  I  believe  all  u  now  arrani^ed  and  readj. 

JIf;     I  believe  ao. 

C.  I  feel  more  composed  than  I  did  yesterday — more  resolnte.  Papa's  in- 
temperate bebavioar  seems  to  me  to  justify  what  ne  nre  duiiig.  When  he 
■poke  hiedly  once  or  twice,  yesterday,  I  thought  my  heart  would  bronk. 

M.     He  might  have  conquered  me,  if  he  would  liuve  used  gentle  means. 

C.  I  would  bear  anylhing,  if  he  woold  not  iniiiHt  on  intRrdictiDg  all  inter- 
conrse  with  Huy  end  Hnrtington.  But  what  are  we  to  do  T  We  hate  given 
them  oar  hearts  irrevocably,  and  we  must  keep  our  hold  od  their's.  Abeeuce 
might  change  them. 

M.     1  hope  not ;  but  I  am  no  more  disposed  to  try  il  than  you  are. 

C      Farewell,  old  mansion  ;  we  have  had  namo  happy  days  here. 

M.     Yes,  and  we  will  come  back  here  and  have  some  more. 

C-    Oh  Mary,  do  you  think  so  }     Will  papa  forgive  us? 

M.  Yes,  Charlotte ;  and  you  know  it  well  enough.  I  would  not  leave  him 
«* eo  now,  with  all  the  good  reasons  I  cbd  give  myself  for  doing  it,  if  1  were  QOt 
certain  of  coming  back  to  bim.    No,  nor  would  you.    You  know  you  would  doL 

C.  He  is  very  atero  sometimes,  but  1  do  hope  he  will  soften.  Where  is  the 
trunk  I 

M.     John  hag  it  in  charge. 

C.    What  did  you  tell  himi 

M.  I  told  him  it  was  a  trunk  uncle  Jacob  would  probably  send  for,  and  if  be 
did,  to  deliver  it.  Uncle  Jacob  will  do  as  much  as  that  for  us,  after  we  are. 
fairly  married. 

C   Yes,  but  he  won't  raise  a  fiager  for  ui  now. 

M.     No — he  observes  the  most  conscientious  neutrality  possible. 

C.  Come,  Mary,  the  hour  has  arrived ;  let  us'go  forth  and  meet  our  destiny. 
Adieu,  adieu  I  {looking  aToimd,  and  vpaving  her  hand  la  the  variotu  objeclt  in  Ih* 

M.     [doing  l/i«  same.)  Adieu.      lExttaU. 

ScENX  IX.     Hat's  Room.    Hat  and  HAKTiNOTon. 

Hay.     It  is  twelve  o'clock. 

H'n>     Yes  ;  and  there  come  Charlotte  aud  Miry  down  the  street. 

Hay.  Let  us  wait  awhile,  and  not  go  out  till  they  have  had  ftdl  time  to  get 
in  ana  arrive  before  us. 

Hn.  No;  I  sappose  just  now  we  may  as  well  avoid  being  seen  even  Dear 
there  in  the  street.     The  old  man  may  possibly  be  on  the  watch. 

Hay.  Oh,  if  he  is  watching,  he'll  trap  us  to  a  certainty.  But  let  ns  avtnd 
acddents.     {lOiock  at  the  door,)     Come  in. 

-      (Enier  Boi.) 

Boy.    Here*!  a  note  from  Mr.  Duperu. 

Hay.  Ab,  give  it  me.  {Reads.)  "Dearair,— I  regret  lo  say  that  the  Sanh 
Sands  brings  news  of  the  failure  of  ChspmnD's  house;  and  our  Calcutta  bills 
have  all  come  back  protested."     Is  it  possible  ? 

H«.    Is  it  possible  ? 

Hay.  {reads.)  "  Yon  see  this  makes  it  necessnry  for  us  to  raise  S3O.00O 
more,  as  we  must  take  up  these  bills  oursehes  ;  and  the  money  wa  raised  oa 
the  loan  is  all  wanted  for  our  second  batch  of  Doles,  which  tail  due  lt>-morrow." 

Hn.     Yes ;  all  but  seven  hundred  dollars. 

Hay.  {reads.)  "  I  wish  yon  to  come  to  mo  immediately.  If  I  nni  to  save 
my  credit  to-morrow,  there  is  not  a  momcDt  to  be  lost."  Indeed  there  is  not ; 
but  what  can  we  do  about  it  T 

Hn.    Duperu  must  stop  paymeot 

Hay,    {throwing  himself  tnto  a  ckah.)    What  a  dreadful  blow .' 
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Bay.   -Any  aiBwer,  iirt 

H'n.  Yes ;  tell  Mr.  Dapera  we  will  coma  iinii«diBt«Iy.  NoT-ttop.  Do 
joa  know  Mr.  Olumly's  room  ? 

Boy.     No,  sir. 

H'n.    It's  ths  wbite  honse  od  the  corner  below  here,  Ofer  the  barber's. 

Boy.     And  a  Coj-shap  in  the  sanie  buildingT 

ITn.  Exnctly.  RuD  dono  there,  [wrila  a  Une,  and  giva  it  to  him)  and 
gire  that  to  Mr.  Glnniiy.  We  will  go  to  Mr.  Dnpera,  and  deliver  our  owd- 
answer.  [£zil  boy. 

Hay.    Wbat  did  you  write  T 

H'n.  I  wrote  that  an  afTair  hftd  occurred,  involving  a  friend  of  onn,  which 
ealled  on  our  instant  atlentioo — that  it  was  so  important,  that  eren  in  these  cir- 
camstHDces,  the  ladies  would  approve  our  fsiling  in  oar  appointment,  aa  aeon  as 
we  could  see  them  and  explain. 

Hay.  Very  well.  They  will  be  astonished ;  bot  they  will  certainty  pardoit 
u  when  (hey  know  all.    Come.  lExiunL 


lALHBIBS. 

Hkrk  is  a  gem,  and  an  exquisite  one,  too,  (Vom  the  pen  of  Malherbe^ 
the  Beranger  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  lines  were  addressed  lo  Du 
Perrier,  on  the  death  of  his  daughter. 

Malherbe  was  born  at  Caen,  in  1535,  and  in  his  fiftieth  year  was  re- 
ceived into  the  service  of  Henry  IV.,  who  liberally  pensioned  hicn.  He 
was  the  founder  of  that  severe  school  of  purity  and  laate,  which  has  given 
such  elegance  to  the  poeiry  of  France.  Although  a  ripa  scholar,  his 
works  were  principally  odes,  sonnets  and  stanias.  They  are  all  marked 
by  beauty  and  vigor,  and  the  most  fastidious  critic  admits  their  power  and 
elegance.  It  is  related  of  Malherbe,  that  snch  wa^  hia  zeal  for  the  purity 
of  the  Fronch  language,  that  in  his  dying  hours  he  reprored  hia  nurse  Rw- 
incorrecily  using  a  word,  fioileau  says  of  him,  that  h<t  was  the  first  poet 
in  France  who  gave  to  verse  iia  harmony,  grace  &nd  strength,  and  that. 


He  died  in  the  year  1637.     A  beautiful  edition  of  bis  works  « 
lished  at  Paris  in  1757. 

••  >  Mais  elle  6tnit  dn  monde,  oi  les  plus  betlea  chocet 

Out  le  pire  deatin 
Ml,  TOK,  elle  a  vieu  ct  que  vivent  let  rota : 

Li'eipace  d'-un  matin. 
La  mort  a  des  ri^eurs  i.  nalle  autre  pareiHes, 

On  a  besu  la  prier, 
La  cruelle  qu'elle  est  ae  bouche  les  oreilles, 
'  Et  nous  Uisse  crier. 

Le  pauvre  en  sa  cabane,  oi)  le  chanme  le  coavre, 

Est  sujet  h  aes  lois  ; 
Et  le  garde,  qui  veille  aux  berrifrres  da  Louvre 

N'en  defend  pas  nos  rois.' " 
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FUPSliB  FORTRAITS  WITH  PKN   IRD  PBKCIL. 


ALBKBT  a.   BBOWN,  OP   MISSIISIPPI. 

Albert  G.  Brown  is  the  second  son  of  Joseph  Brown,  a  respectable 
planter,  who  aettleil  in  what  is  now  Copiah  county,  in  the  stale  of  Mis- 
sissippi, in^the  winter  of  Iti33.  The  countr]'  was  then  i  wilderness. 
The  white  man  had  aoi  jet  taken  possession  of  the  "  new  purchase," 
■nd  the  fire  of  the  red  man  was  at  that  time  smoking,  so  recent  had 
been  his  exit  from  the  country. 

In  indigent  circumstances,  Joseph  Brown  had  sought  this  forest  home, 
consented  to  brave  its  hardships,  in  the  hope  of  rearing  his  children  to 
better  fortune  than  his  own.  His  two  sons,  Edwin  and  Albert,  then 
small  boys,  performed  such  labor  in  openmg  the  farmas  they  were  able 
to  endure.  Albert,  then  ten  years  of  age,  was  n  sort  of  man  of  all  work. 
It  was  his  business  to  mind  the  stock,  work  a  little  on  the  farm,  go  to 
mill  on  Saturday,  and  attend  school  occasionally  when  there  was  nothing 
el^e  to  do. 

If  it  should  be  thought  by  any  that  this  was  an  indifierent  method  of 
opening  the  way  to  the  boy's  fortune,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
[he  family  was  surrounded  by  the  moat  trying  circumstances,  and  th« 
future  promised  nothing  but  what  industry,  honesty,  and  the  most  rigid 
economy  might  yield.  Pitching  his  tent  in  the  unbroken  woods,  not  a 
tree  missing  from  the  dense  forest,  far  from  the  settled  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, without  provisions,  and  almost  without  money,  and  not  an  ac- 
quaintance  or  a  friend  on  whom  he  could  call  for  help — it  wilt  he  readily 
seen  that  the  whole  business  and  cares  of  the  elder  Mr.  Brown's  life  were 
founded  on  the  single  word  ''  bread." 

After  the  first  two  or  three  years,  thnnka  to-  industry,  economy,  and 
a  fertile  soil,  hard  fortune  began  to  relax  her  iron  grasp.  Well 
stored  granaries,  sleek  herds  of  cattle,  fat  bogs  and  horses,  atiesied  the 
thrift  which  followed  on  the  heels  of  retreating  poverty.  About  this 
time  attention  was  given  to  Albert's  strong  inclination  for  books,  and 
he  was  kept  pretty  steadily  at  such  inferior  neighborhood  schools  as 
may  be  found  in  a  frontier  country — that  is,  barring  the  interrup- 
tiona  which  going  to  mill  and  working  on  the  farm  in  times  of  great 
need,  would  occasionally  interpose. 

In  February,  1829,  having  made  tolerable  proficiency  in  the  rudiments 
of  an  English  education,  and  given  evidence  of  sprighiliness.  his  father 
consented  with  as  much  readiness  as  was  consistent  with  his  limited 
means,  to  send  him  to  Mississippi  college,  then  a  respectable  school,  un- 
der the  management  of  that  excellent  man  and  pure  Christian,  ih«  Rev. 
D.  Comfort.  Here  he  remained  three  years,  endearing  himself  to  a 
large  circle  of  class  and  school-mates,  almost  all  of  whom  have  since 
been  his  fastest  and  truest  friends,  and  winning  the  confidence  and  affec- 
tion of  his  venerable  teacher,  who  still  survives  to  witness  the  success  of  his 
pupil,  and  toenjoy  the  bappy  consciousness,  that  his  parental  cares  and 
sage  counsel  has  Jifled  a  poor  boy  to  distinction,  and  placed  him  on  the  high 
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way  to  fame  and  fortune.  .The  vriter  has  often  heard  the  subject  of 
this  notice  confess  niih  deep  emotiou  his  gratitude  to  his  old  preceptor, 
and  declare  that  to  him  he  owed,  in  a  ^eal  measure,  whatever  of  success 
had  attended  hira  through  life.  From  Mr.  Comfort's  school,  young 
Brown  was  transferred  in  the  winter  of  1832,  to  Jeffersnn  college, 
where  he  remained  six  months — when,  becoming  dissatisSed  with  the 
institution,  he  left  it  and  went  home,  under  a  partial  promise  from  his 
father  to  send  him  for  a  regular  collegiate  course  to  PrincetoQ  or  Yale. 
But  after  counting  the  cost,  and  making  allowance  for  the  care  of  a 
then  rather  numerous  family  of  sons  and  daughters,  Mr.  Brown  (the 
father,)  concluded  that  he  should  be  unable  to  send  his  son  to  college. 
Thus  closed  the  school-boy  days  of  Albert  G.  Brown.  With  an  educa- 
tion very  imperfect,  suddenly  disappointed  in  his  cherished  hope  of  pro- 
secuting his  studies  in  one  of  the  old  schools,  he  was  at  the  early  age  of 
nineteen  years  left  to  select  his  future  course.  This  was  a  critical 
period,  aitd  few  young  men  thus  suddenly  crossed  and  thrown  back  upon 
their  own  resources  would  have  behaved  better.  Mr.  Brown  not  entirely 
desponding,  but  greatly  chagrined  at  being  thus  cut  off  with  an  educa- 
tion scarcely  commenced,  went  of  his  own  choice  to  the  county  village, 
Gallatin,  entered  into  an  arrangement  with  a  lawyer  of  high  standing, . 
(E.  G,  Peyton,  Esq.,)  and  the  next  day  began  the  study  of  the  law.  In 
less  than  a  year,  he  was  examined  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  Missis- 
sippi, and  admitted  to  the  bar  with  eppropriale  evidences  of  his  quallGca- 
tions.  Though  closely  pursuing  his  studies,  Mr.  Brown  fouud  ample  time 
ill  his  hours  of  recreation  to  extend  his  acquaintance  among  the  people, 
and  by  his  bland  and  courteous  deportment  to  lay  deep  and  solid  foun- 
dation of  that  singular  personal  popularity,  and  which  no  change  of  par- 
ties or  political  convulsion  has  ever  shaken. 

During  hii  six  months'  slay  at  Jefferson  college  previously  mentioned, 
he  underwent  a  course  of  military  training;  and,  recommended  by  this 
circumstance,  the  people  of  his  county  attested  their  con6deace  io 
him  by  electing  him  a  colonel  of  militia  before  he  was  nineteen  yeara 
old.  This  was  the  first  oflice  he  ever  held.  The  next  year  he  waa 
chosen  a  Brigadier -General  nf  Militia. 

Mr.  Brown  was  scarcely  twenty  years  of  age  when  he  applied  for  ad- 
mis.-<ion  to  the  bar,  and  the  writer  has  heard  him  speak  of  his  extreme 
anxiety,  lest  the  usual  question  (where  there  can  be  any  doubt) — "  are  you 
twenty-^ine  ?"  should  be  propounded.  This' was  the  only  question  to 
which  he  could  not  have  given  a  satisfactory  answer,  and  hy  singular 
good  fortune  (for  him)  it  was  not  asked. 

He  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  the  autumn  of  1833,  and 
succeeded  at  once.  He  took  rank  with  the  oldest  and  most  di:itinguished 
professional  gentlemen  at  the  bar  where  he  practised.  His  business 
steadily  and  rapidly  increased  to  1839,  when  he  withdrew  from  the  pro- 
fession, in  the  enjoyment  of  the  fullest  and  mom  Im^rdt^'epractitie,  being 
profEtuionally  employed  in  nearly  Bvc  hundred  causes  during  the  year  iir 
which  he  retired  from  the  bar. 

In  October,  1835,  Mr.  Brown,  (or  GenernI  Brown,  by  which  title  he 
was  then  better  known,]  was  married  to  Elizabeth  Frances  Taliaferro, 
a  Virginia  lady  of  accomplishments,  of  great  personal  worth,  and  of  ex- 
cellent family.  She  survived  the  marriage  only  about  five  months.  Her 
family  have  subsequently  been  among  the  most  steadfast  of  General  B.'s 
Dumeious  friends  and  aupportera. 
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In  thU  year,  1835,  began  the  political  career  of  General  Brown.  At 
Ibe  November  election,  he  was  chosen  a  representative  to  the  State 
Legislature,  to  fill  the  first  vacancy  occurring  after  he  was  twenlj-one 
jears  old.  )t  was  an  interealing  period  in  (he  Legislation  of  Misdiesippi, 
and  ihere  was  great  competition  for  the  aeais.  In  1835,  Copiah,  the 
count;  of  Mr.  Brown's  residence,  was  entitled  to  three  representatives, 
and  he  was  one  of  nine  caDdidmes,  nearly  all  democrats,  or  as  tbey  were 
called,  "Jackson  men."  Great^pains  were  taken  to  defeat  him,  as  the 
aspiring  and  ambitious  thought  he  would  be  in  their  way  on  future  occa- 
sions. Some  maintained  that  he  was  too  young,  but  the  great  bulk  of 
the  opposition  rested  upon  an  alleged  unsoundtiess  in  his  political  views. 
For  this  change  there  was  no  better  foundation  than  that  General 
Brown's  father  was  a  whig,  or,  as  he  was  not  ashamed  to  call  himself,  a 
federalist  of  the  old  scliuot.  The  election  transpired,  and  General 
Brown  was  succeaaful,  being  the  second  successful  candidate,  and  leading 
his  next  highest  competitor  about  75  votes.  His  representDttve  duties  were 
discharged  with  marked  fidelity,  and  so  entirely  to  the  satisfaction  of  his 
constituenta,  that  at  the  next  election  he  was  returned  without  a  struggle, 
the  opposition  beitig  only  nominal.  He  took  an  active  and  leading  part  in 
the  debates,  and  in  all  the  business  of  legislation ;  and  before  the  expi- 
ration of  his  first  term,  the  speakership  having  been  vacated  by  the  indispo- 
sition of  the  presiding  officer  of  the  house,  he  was  chosen  spenker  pro 
tern,  by  acclamation.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  debates  in  the  Legis- 
lature of  Mississippi  at  that  period  were  not  preserved,  as  they  were 
intrinsically  valuable,  and  if  now  in  existence,  would  throw  a  flood  of 
lieht  on  the  political  history  of  the  state.  A  record  of  these  debates  would 
exhibit  in  relief  admirable  and  bold,  the  political  forecast  of  General 
Brown.  Though  almost  the  youngest  member  of  the  house,  he  coun- 
■elled  his  more  aged  compeers  in  many  an  earnest  speech,  agaiuet  that 
system  of  hanking  which  has  since  rendered  the  financial  policy  of 
MiMisaippi  so  remarkable  throughout  the  world. 

General  Brown  took  his  seat  in  the  Legislature  under  his  second  elec- 
tion in  January,  1838.  The  banking  system  had  already  given  way, 
and  waa  loitering  to  its  fall.  Just  thet),  Oovernor  Lyncb,  the  first  and 
last  whig  Governor  of  Mississippi,  recommended  the  Legislature  "  to 
express  itsopinioo  on  the  subject  of  a  National  Bank,"  and  entered  him- 
self into  an  elaborate  argument  in  favor  of  that  institution.  This  re- 
commendation was  referred  to  a  committee  of  which  Gener.-il  Brown 
was  chairman,  and  his  report  contains  many  strong  views  in  opposition 
lu  the  bank,  both  qn  the  ground  of  unconstitutionality  and  of  its  inex- 
pediency. We  have  only  romn  for  one  or  two  short  extracts,  as 
follows  :— 

"  Chief  Juslirp  Mnrshall,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  in  the  cele 
bratod  caao  of  McCiillouKh  ngainit  the  state  of  Maryland,  lays  down  the  prln- 
tffte  in  bronJ  terms,  -That  when  tha  law  is  not  prohibited,  and  is  iuttindvd  to 
Cnny  iJito  effect  »iy  powt-r  Piilrustpd  n>  (ho  governmeiii:,  Congrrja  is  to  bo 
the  exclusive  judge  of  the  dcgiije  of  its  necessity."  Suppuse  this  to  he  the 
settled  doctrine  u|)on  this  sulijcct,  (he  abolition  of  slavery  is  notexpressly 
prubibited  in  the  District  of  Columlijn,  nor  auy  of  the  suites  vrhere  it  exiriU,  nod 
■mon'g  the  ctiuniernted  powers  of  the  general  goveinment,  is  aue  nulhorising 
it  to  provide  fortlie  cornmon  defence  and  general  welfare.  Suppose  then  that 
the  abolitionists  of  the  north,  whose  atreogth.- disguise  it  as  you  will,  w  increas- 
ing with  frightful  rapidity,  sfaonld,  under  this  rule  of  construction  adopted  by 
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joritts.  and  asoetianed  bjr  poltliciiiDi.  inaitt  [but  in  nil  cfises  it  wm  their  dntj 
to  prxide  for  the  ■'  genenl  welfura,"  ia  obedience  to  the  power  given  them, 
and  IhiiE  to  carrj  into  effect  this  apecific  grunt  of  power,  if  it  naa  '■  neceganrj" 
to  abolisli  slaverj'  io  the  Diatrict  of  Columbin,  and  the  Btatsa  where  it  e]iist» — 
We  Hsk.  whether  it  might  oot  be  competent  for  t^em  to  dn  so,  or  hon  thia  cnso 
ia  dietinguJshed  fiom  the  one  immediHtelj  under  conside ration,  to  wit.  tha 
power  lo  charter  a  NHtionnl  Bunk,  because  it  is  a.  tnensure  '■  oecessarf "  for  the 
*'  general  welfare  ;"  and  if  the  Supreme  Court  thanghl  it  in  com  pete  at  for  them 
to  inquire  into  the  degree  of  neceasity  involved  in  tbe  first  cnse,  could  they 
onderlalle  to  mtilie  the  inquiry  in  the  letter  f  We  think  not.  Agnin,  snppoae 
the  nation,  in  the  present  enfeebled  alate  of  iti  treasury,  be  auddenly  invLliBd 
in  a  conflict  with  Great  Britain,  or  some  other  foreign  power.  Congress  is 
called  upon  to  furnish  money  to  carry  on  the  war;  this  she  refuses  to  do,  by 
levying  a  direct  tax  whicb  sball  bear  equally  upon  all  portions  of  the  Uniteid 
States, — but  incorporates  a  company,  and  invests  them  with  exclusive  power  tv 
tavigate  the  Mississippi  River  for  fifty  years,  in  consideration  that  the  company 
Will  pay  the  government  a  bonus  of  twenty-fWe  millions  of  money.  The  ]iower 
to  have  Bueh  action  oa  the  part  of  the  general  government  is  Well  ({uestloned ; 
it  fa  not  however  expreaaly  prohibited,  and  Congress  aeserts  that  it  is  "  nece*- 
i»iy"  in  providing  for  the  "  common  defence  and  general  welfare"  to  cbnrtMr 
said  coTupany,  and  invest  them  with  auch  powers,  for  the  consideration  of  th« 
twenty-five  million  bonus ;  and  the  Supreme  Court,  if  appealed  to.  saya.  Con- 
gress ia  to  be  the  judge  uf  the  naceesi^,  and  we  will  not  interfere. 

"  We  aak  if  such  rules  of  construction,  with  such  arguments  to  sustain  them, 
may  not,  indeed  if  they  are  not  likely  to  lead  to  the  most  dianatroua  conss' 
Onences — coDseiiuences  portentous  of  great  evil  to  the  rights  of  tbo  stHtea.  and 
mreatening  at  once  the  atahility  of  our  excellent  forms  of  goremment  T  Year 
committee  are  of  opinion,  that  this  clause  of  the  Constitution  furnishes  no  war- 
rant for  the  eitablisbment  of  a  National  Bank." 

The  report  continued  with  various  other  vievrs  of  the  constitutional 
question,  chiefly  in  answer  to  the  argamenis  urged  by  the  friends  of  the 
bank.  It  set  forth  many  and  strong  Brguments  against  the  exp«diencj 
of  the  bank,  and  concluded  as  follows  : 

"  If,  then,  it  does  not  render  thejlnbor  of  the  citizens  moru  valuable,  we  are  at 
a  loss  to  discern  the  great  advantages  which  the  working  man  is  to  derive  fronn 
its  creation.  But  we  are  satisfied  of  its  BBocts,  when  the  redundancy  of  paper 
money  which  it  circulates  has  swelled  in  a  twof<iId  relation  the  value  of  every 
horse,  pbugb,  harrow  and  other  articles  of  husbandry  or  family  consumption 
which  the  laborer  buys.  Then  we  find  it  ia  an  institution  which,  instead  of 
lightening  the'poor  man's  toils,  in  fact  levies  a  heavy  contribution  upon  the  wage* 

'  industry.  It  is  an  iostitulion  which  make  the  weak  weaker  and  the  po- 
tent mnn  poifrerful ;  ever  filching  from  the  poor  man's  hnnd  to  replenish  the 
rich  men's  pnrse.  Ynur  committee  have  mistaken  the  dntiie  of  legislators,  if 
it  ia  their  province  to  guard  over  the  peculiar  interest  of  the  speculator  and 
larabler,  who  live  by  the  patronage  nf  banks,  to  the  detriment  aod  ruin  of  tha 
noneat  yeomen,  wlioae  toils  have'raised  our  happy  republic  from  a  few  depen- 
dant colonies,  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  national  fame,  causing  Indian  wigwama 
to  give  place  to  aplendid  cities,  and  the  whole  wilderness  to  bloom  and  bloaaom 
OS  the  rose.  It  ia  well  said  that '  the  laborer  is  worthy  of  bis  hire ;'  and  the 
illustrious  Burke  never  uttered  a  sentitnent  which  better  deserved  to  be  em- 
balmed lo  the  hearts  of  freemen,  than  that  the  worklogman  shotild  feel  the 
wages  of  his  labor  In  his  pocket  and  hear  it  jingle. 

In  contusion,  we  recommend  as  ao  expression  of  this  body  on  the  subject  of 
a  National  Bank,  the  edoption  oFthe  following  resolutions; 

"  1.  Resolved.  That  (lie  government  of  the  United  States  has  no  conslitn- 
tionnl  right  to  charter  a  National  Bank. 

"  Q.  Raolved,  That  it  is  inexpedient  ond  Improper  to  chnKer  such  an  ioEtita- 
liou  at  this  time,  even  if  Congress  had  the  consCitaikmal  right  to  do  so." 

"^ O" 
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Thii  report  elicited  the  wamieat  cnmmendation  on  the  part  of  the  aolio 
bank  presa  and  party,  whilst  all  the  bank  interests  assailed  it  witlidenui^ 
ciatiuti,  aitompu  at  ridicule,  and  occasionall;  with  something  like  argu- 
ment. It  was  extensively  published  al  the  liine,  and  is  believed  to  have 
had  a  salutary  influence  in  awakening  public  inquiry  on  the  subject  in 
Wisaisaippi. 

In  the  Tall  of  the  same  year  (1838)  Gen.  Brown  being  absent  from  the 
■tate,  the  banit  party  took  advantHge  of  a  general  panic  in  the  public 
mind,  growing  out  of  the  existing  pecuniary  embarrassments  in  Missis- 
sippi, to  get  up  written  instructions  lequiring  him  to  vole  for  a  bank 
U.  S.  Senator,  or  resign.  He  chose  the  latter  alternative.  Although  in  a, 
moment  of  panic,  750  out  of  900  voters  had  signed  these  instructions, 
Geo.  Brown  did  nut  hesitate  to  present  himself  as  a  candidate  to  fill  the. 
vacancy  occasioned  by  his  own  resigaation.  He  issued  a  short  address. 
from  which  we  present  an  extract. 

■■  To  staod  in  tbe  way  of  a  free  iliBposition  of  the  elective  franchise  by  the 
people,  in  the  selection  of  iheir  re  pre  sentn  lives,  I  should  conceive  ihe  greatest 
mornl  and  political  diagmce  which  could  befiil  a  republican  cil'tzan.  I  am  a 
democrat  in  practice  as  in  principle,  and  it  is  one  of  the  first  articles  in  the  JTo- 
ran  of  that  political  sect,  that  the  people  should  be  repreasotBd  by  whom  they 
will.  If  my  services  are  no  longer  desired,  /  BfaoDld  cease  to  feel  contented  in 
the  seat  which  hns  been  assigned  ine  by  your  preference.  And  wheneveryoib 
ahall  determine  at  the  ballot  box  to  dismiss  me  from  your  service,  I  shall  retire 
with  a  sense  of  plensure  cqnalled  only  by  the  satiafnction  which  I  experienced 
ID  entering  upon  it,  and  surpassed  nnly  by  the  glndneas  which  I  now  feel,  in 
having  perTormed  at  all  times  as  1  best  could  the  trusts  confided  to  my  cure.  I 
bale  a  right  to  aak  in  abdicating  my  aest  io  the  letfislslurn,  that  the  nrticles  of 
my  condainnBtion  may  not  he  signed  and  sealed  by  the  people,  and  handed  over 
to  be  ratified,  confirmed  and  exRcnled  by  my  political  enemiea,  before  I  BJiv 
heard  in  my  own  defence.  All  1  ask.  is  m  free  coofereuco  with  the  people. 
Come  ut }«  doian  and  Ul  vs  reatoit  togfther." 

He  at  once  entered  upon  a  close  and  searching  canvass  of  the  county. 
The  result  was,  hia  triumphal  return  to  ihe  Legislature  by  a  mTijoiity  of 
wie  hundred  and  fifty  odd  vntes  over  bis  bank  competitor.  The  opposi- 
.  tion  was  confounded.  They  bad  counted  on  aucceas  as  a  maiLei  of 
course.  The  anti-bank  friends  of  Gen.  Brown  in  his  own  county,  and 
throughout  the  state,  were  of  course  greutly  elated  at  thia  aigoal  triumph. 
The  democratic  Siate  Convention  assembled  auon  after,  and  although 
QOt  then  twenty-five  years  old,  he  was  unanimo«isly  nominated  for  Con- 
gress. The  chances  for  success  were  anything  but  flattering.  Tha 
wbigs  bad  swept  the  stale  at  the  election  previous,  and  the  bank  interest 
in  Mississippi  was  in  the  zenith  of  its  power.  Not  dismayed  by  these  un- 
favorable circumstances,  he  entered  at  once  upon  an  active  and  vigorous 
canvass  of  the  whole  mate;  and  before  the  election  in  November,  WA^,  he 
and  hia  colleague,  Mr.  Jacob  Thompson,  had  thoroughly  canvassed  every 
upok  and  corner  of  the  slate.  Though  met  at  every  step  by  the  most  un- 
scrupulous oppiisition  ;  assailed  with  vituperation  and  slander — with  de- 
DAinciaiion,  peracual  and  political.  Gen.  Brown  and  his  colleague  moved 
steadily  forward,  calling  the  people  together,  challenging  their  opponents 
10  meet  them  in  debate,  and  carrying  conviction  to  the  mind  of  their  au- 
ditors. The  result  did  ample  Justice  to  their  zeal  and  fidelity.  The 
state  wu,  redeemed ;  bauk  thtaldDin  .wu  eoded.     The  wbole  deiuoctaiic 
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ticket  was  ejected  by  an  average  majority  of  three  thousand ;  Gen.  Brown 
leading  the  Congressional  ticket  by  large  odila. 

He  took  his  seat  in  the  V.  S.  House  of  Representatives,  Dec,  1639, 
being  then  a  little  over  twenty-five  years  of  age.  His  speeches  while  in 
that  position  compare  favorably  with  those  generally  Ttiade  in  the  lower 
Houae  of  Congress.  He  entered  boldly  into  the  defence  of  the  Indepen- 
dent Treasury,  and  the  other  leading  measures  of  the  administra- 
tion. His  opposition  to  the  bank  and  to  whig  measures  generally, 
was  maintained  with  his  accustomed  zeal  and  ability.  If  we  had  space 
we  should  like  to  make  extracts  from  these  speeches,  and  especially  fram 
.one  in  which  the  policy  of  the  adminiatration  in  power  at  that  time  is 
defended  and  whiggery  reviewed.  To  those  desirous  of  seeing  with  how 
much  zeal  and  ability  Gen.  Brown  defended  bis  favorite  measures  attbat 
tern^,  we  commend  this  speech.  It  concludes  with  a  glowing  tribute  to 
the  moral  and  intellectual  worth  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  a  perusal  of  which  can- 
not be  otherwise  than  gratifying  to  the  numerous  friends  of  that  diatin- 
gnished  statesman  and  patriot. 

After  the  adjournment  of  Congress  ia  1840,  Gen.  Brown  went  home 
snd  entered  immediately  and  with  singular  activity  in  the  Fresidentid 
canvass.  He  traversed  the  state,  defending  Mr.  Van  Buren,  as  the  regu- 
lar nominee,  against  this  growing  distrust  of  his  people,  and  appealing  to 
tfaem  to  stand  by  the  measures  of  his  administration.  Many  of  hia 
speeches  at  this  time  were  remarkable  specimens  of  stump  oratory  ;  and 
though  they  failed  to  carry  the  state  under  the  weight  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's 
name,  they  did  not  fail  to  add  greatly  to  Gen.  Brown's  character  aa  k 
speaker. 

On  the  liith  of  January.  1841,  Gen.  Brown  was  a  second  time  married. 
The  lady.  Miss  Roberta  E.  Young,  bad  been  known  in  society  at  Wash- 
ington as  one  of  the  most  fascinating  and  intelligent  ladies  of  the  gay  me- 
tropolis. She  has  directed  with  great  ritgnity  and  |)ropriBty  the  domestic 
alTairs  of  her  husband's  household,  and  especially  during  his  gubernatorial 
term.     She  ia  the  mother  of  two  sons.  < 

At  the  close  of  his  term  in  1841,  Gen.  Brown  was  again  put  in  nomi- 
nation  by  his  party  friends.  Bat  having  taken  upon  himself  the  cares  of 
a  family,  and  finding  his  pecuniary  interests  seriously  involved  from  long  - 
neglect,  he  was  constrained  to  decline.  This  he  did,  in  the  full  confidence 
that  his  party,  though  temporarily  defeated,  were  sure  to  rise  at  another 
election.  He  was  not  disappointed.  The  democrats  of  Mississippi  at 
the  November  election,  1841,  nobly  redeemed  their  state  from  the  ban  of 
whiggery.  At  this  election  Gen.  Brown  consented  to  stand  b  poll  for  a 
judgeship  of  the  Circuit  Court ;  and  it  ia  among  the  remarkable  evidences 
of  his  singular  popularity,  thai  he  was  voted  for  by  men  of  every  shade  of 
opinion,  political,  social  and  religions.  He  waa  barely  eligible  to  the 
ofiicd  on  account  of  his  youth:  but  he  waa  elected,  beating  his  able 
and  djatinguished  competitor.  Judge  Willis,  the  former  incumbent  of 
the  same  office,  nearly  three  votes  to  one.  He  served  in  this  position 
nearly  two  years,  when  he  accepted  a  nomination  ttom  hia  political  friends 
to  run  for  Governor,  and  thereupon  resigned  Judge  Willis  was  chosen 
his  successor.  Judge  Brown  entered  the  canvass  for  the  governorship 
early  in  the  summer  of  1843,  being  then  just  thirty  years  old,  and  conse- 
quently barely  eligible  under  the  constitution  of  Mississippi.  The  oppo- 
sititn  waa  fierce  and  esoeedinglj  powerful.    In  addition  to  the  whde 
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■trengthaf  the  whig  parij,  Judge  Brown  had  to  encounter  the  stern  oppo- 
■ition  of  a  large  number  nfthe  most  talented  and  influential  men  or  his  own 
party.  The  ostensible  reaann  for  this  opposition  was  a  difTerence  of  t^in- 
ioti  in  regard  to  the  state's  liability  to  paj  a  class  of  bonds  issued  in  her 
name,  and  known  bm  the  "  Union  Bank  Bonds,"  Judge  Brown  main- 
tained that  the  bonds  hud  been  issued  in  violation  of  the  state  consiitu- 
tion,  end  that  the  people  were  therefore  under  no  sort  ot  obligation  to  pa; 
them  by  taxation.  In  this  contest  be  had  two  opponents — Mr.  Clayiin, 
the  regular  whig  nominee,  and  Col.  Williamn,  "  the  independent  bond- 
paying  democrat."  B^lh  were  gentlemen  of  high  character.  Mr.  Clay- 
ton, a  lawyer  of  distinction,  belongs  to  the  Georgia  family  of  that  name ; 
and  Col.  Williams  was  an  Ex  U.  S.  Senator  from  Mississippi.  For  many 
weeks  after  the  canvass  opened.  Judge  B's  chances  seemed  desperate. 
Almost  single  handed,  he  encountered  the  whole  opposition,  whiga  and 
democrats.  How  he  bore  himself,  may  be  judged  of  from  the  fact  thai 
his  competitors  were  iogttktr  beaten  by  two  thousand  three  hundred  votes. 
He  entered  upon  his  new  duties  as  Governor,  January  10,  1844.  The 
bond  question  having  been  the  principal  topic  of  diacuaaion  in  canviM, 
Gov.  Brown  availed  himself  of  the  privileges  incident  to  his  inauguration, 
to  state  succinctly  his  views  on  that  suhject.  The  reader  may  find  it  in- 
teresting to  examine  those  views,  which  we  here  extract  from  the  inau- 
gural speech  of  the  Governor. 

After  some  general  remarks  upon  the  value  of  the  constitution,  and 
the  absolute  necessity  for  its  inviolable  preservatitm,  he  o 


'■  1  have  been  led  into  tbese  reflections  by  the  too  common  expression,  that 
although  the  cooBtitutioD  was  mnnifastJy  violated  in  the  isauaoce  of  the  Union 
Baok  bonds,  yet,  innsTnuch  as  a  majoHly  of  iho  people  approved  it  at  the  time, 
therefore  the  whole  pnopie  must  submit  to  taxation  to  pny  toom  :  thus  declaring 
that  the  will  of  the  niHJoritj.  and  oot  the  constitution,  shall  be  the  measure  of 
power,  end  virtually  makiog  one  acknuwlcdged  wrong  the  pretext  for  commit- 
ting a  Bt'ill  more  grievoua  wrong.  Bot  bow,  it  may  be  nske<l,  will  the  constitn- 
tion  be  violated  in  levyiof;  a  tax  to  pay  a  debt,  even  though  that  debt  was  con- 
tracted in  violation  of  the  conslitul.ion  ?  It  has  been  assumed  that  the  taxing 
power  reetdPi  with  the  LegislaturB,  and  that  they  may  sxercise  it  for  any  pur- 
poae  within  thnir  discretion,  not  [losiliroly  prohibited  by  the  constitution.  Thia 
construction  of  the  powers  of  the  Legistnlure,  \a  by  far  t<io  comprehensivo. 
Under  it.  the  legialatwe  department  niay  tux  ad  tibitem.  No  such  authority,  in 
WT}  opinion,  was  ever  conferred.  The  Legislature  may  rigblfoily  tax  the  eiti- 
■en  to  defray  the  economical  nxpenses  of  the  j^vernment,  and  to  pay  the  debta 
of  the  state ;  but  it  would  be  fEcinf;  far  beyond  the  authority  delegated  to  them. 
10  levy  taxes  tn  pay  the  debrs  of  any  nne.  or  all  the  corporations  within  the 
•tate.  If  the  Union  Bnnk  bond«  constituted  a  debt  against  the  stale,  then 
would  it  be  cmistiturional  to  lax  the  citizen  \o  pay  them;  but  that  these  bonds 
do  not  constitute  such  a  debt,  will,  [  think,  ba  made  sufiicienlly  manifest  by  acao- 
did  review  of  theirorigin,  and  of  that  clause  of  the  constitution  nnderwbich  tbsj 
could  alone  issue." 

He  then  proceeded  to  state  the  facts  connected  with  the  creation  of 
the  bonds  in  a  must  clear  and  able  manner,  in  show  thai  the  plainest  pro 
visions  of  the  state  constitution  had  been  deliberately  end  wilfully  vio 
lated.  That  the  boiid.H,  hiiving  no  legnl  existence,  are  not  a  debt  against 
the  stale,  and  that  the  legislature,  if  it  had  the  will,  has  oo  power  to  levy 
taxes  for  the  payment  of  thooe  bonds. 

The  admioistiatioD  of  Gov.  Brown  will  be  long  remembered  in  Hi^ 
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sinippi  a«  one  of  the  moRt  foTtunale  which  that  state  has  ever  had. 
Wiih  his  first  election  ceaaed  the  "  Uaian  Bank  boad  "  coatroversy,  and 
he  was  left  withuut  hindrance  to  look  after  the  other  long-neglected  'and 
anffering  interests  of  the  state.  He  found  the  treaaurj  bankrupt,  and 
the  officers  aud  servants  of  the  state  paid  in  a  kind  of  paper,  known  «• 
"  audiiora  warranis,"  then  at  a  depreciation  of  fifty  tn  tifiy-lire  oeata  on 
the  dultar.  He  set  himself  earnestly  at  work  to  revive  the  drooping  credit 
ot  the  stale,  and  had  the  aattaraclion,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  to  sbb 
"  auditor's  warrants  "  at  par  with  gold  and  silver,  and  at  the  close  of  hia- 
second  term,  to  leave  a  surplus  of  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  the 
treasury. 

Gov.  Brown  zealously  advocated  the  cause  of  education.  Hi^  meaaa- 
ges,  and  other  papers,  are  interspersed  with  refleotiona,  suggestions,  and 
sameat  appeals  on  this  interesting  subject  Several  schools  grew  up  uiw 
der  his  auspices.  The  Common  School  systeiu  was  adt^ted  on  his  ear* 
uett  and  repeated  recommendations;  but  so  shorn  of  its  best  pr<^ar- 
tions  by  the  legislature  as  to  be  a  mere  carioatare  of  the  system  re- 
eoinmended  by  him.  He  entered  earneatlj  and  zealously  upon  the  task 
of  establishing  the  State  University.  Under  lus  direction  tb<e  funds  wern 
secured,  and  by  his  advice  the  institution  wis  put  into  operation.  In 
every  matter  relating  to  the  lucol  interests  of  the  honor  of  Mississippi, 
Gov.  Brown  was  a  faithful  guardian.  So  w^l  aaiisfied  were  the  people 
of  this,  and  indeed  with  his  whole  administration,  that  at  the  end  of  his 
first  term  all  opposition  had  ceased,  and  no  one  was  found  to  enter  the 
list  against  him  for  another  election.  His  second  term,  like  the  first, 
was  marked  by  an  unceasing  care  for  the  local  interests  of  the  state 
which  he  governed.  The  feature  in  his  administrntion,  which  distin- 
guished it  perhaps  as  much  as  any  oilier,  was  its  constant  fidelity  to  the 
payment  of  the  '*  Planters'  Bank  bonds."  In  hia  first  inaugural  speech, 
after  disposing  of  the  Union  Bank  bond  question,  he  continues : 

"  Wherever  there  exists  a  debt  against  tha  statB,  contractad  in  good  faith  and 
with  a  proper  regard  to  the  constitution,  it  mutt  be  discharged  to  the  last  mill. 
or  this  chamcter  dn  I  regard  the  bonds  issoed  on  nccouot  of  the  Planters'  Baak ; 
sod  come  what  mny,  the  state  can  never  shrink  from  the  psymnot  of  them. 
Let  prompt  and  officiant  actian  be  tulten  for  their  settlement.  A  speedy  Itqai- 
datloQ  uf  tliem  will  sffard  what  every  good  cltizeu  ia  unxioua  to  see — a  fitting  op- 
portuolij  to  mnaifeatlo  the  ivorld,  that  in  rejectiog  the  UnioD  Bank  bouda  wa 
ara  actuated  by  do  mean  at  sordid  principles  of  dollsrs  and  cents,  bat  by  a. 
[Rore  elevated  impalse — that  of  adheiiag  faithfully  to  our  written  canstitutioB." 

And  in  his  message  to  the  legislature  he  reviewed  the  whole  subject 
of  these  bonds,  showing,  that  as  they  legally  eaisied,  that  the  state  would 
never,  for  an  instant  falter,  in  the  payment,  and  advised  by  all  means 
tkeir  prompt  discharge. 

And  again,  in  1:^4;:^,  in  alluding  to  the  same  subject,  he  remarked : 

'*  In  estimating  the  indebtedness  of  the  state,  the  bonds  issued  on  account  of 
the  Planters'  Bnnti,  hiive  been  included,  My  last  general  message  conveyed  M 
the  legtslnmre  and  the  country,  my  views  as  regards  the  state's  linbilily  to  pay 
Ihme  bonds.  These  opiotoua  have  undergnoe  no  maCi^nal  change,  but  a  reiter- 
ation or  tliun  IS  uncalled  for,  and  would  lie  unprolilable  at  this  time.  Having 
loug  since  settled  in  my  own  mi[id,  that  the  state  is  hoaod  by  every  oblignliM 
that  the  constitution  and  the  laws  eau  impose,  to  pay,  the  debt,  it  has  ooljr  r»- 
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mnined  todcTUfl  tome  means  scceptable  to  ihe  people,  sod  Dot  loo  oppreuiie,  tiy 
which  it  could  be  done.  The  whole  subject  hna  been  calmly  considered,  and 
howerer  it  mnj  be  regarded  bj  othen,  there  is,  to  mj  mind,  but  one  course  to 
be  pursued  worthy  tbe  character  of  a  great  and  growing  state,  and  that  n  to 
raise  the  monsy  by  taxation  aud  discharge  the  debt  as  rapidly  as  possible.  That 
Dourse  is  respectfully  but  earnestly  recommeDded.     The  debt  now  atandB  u 

Bonds  issued  in  March.  1833, $1,500,000 

6  t>er  cear.  interest  from  March,  1B39,  to  Jan.,  IB4S,         •         795,000 

Bonds  issued  in  July,  1B31, 500,000 

€  per  ceut.  interest  from  Jnly,  1639,  to  Jan.,  184B,  -         255,000 

Total,        .        -        . 3,060,000 

Qov.  Brown's  second  term  being  about  to  expire,  he  accepted  a  unani- 
mnua  nomittation  to  run  for  Congress,  in  the  1th  CongresBinnal  District; 
and  although  it  was  known  that  his  term  as  Governor  would  not  end  until 
near  the  middle  of  January,  and  that  he  would  not  in  coneequence  take 
faia  seat  until  the  first  two  monlha  of  the  soaaion  had  passed,  he  waa 
elected  without  opposition.  He  took  hia  place  in  the  House  of  Repre* 
s^ntatifes  in  the  latter  part  of  January,  1649,  in  the  midst  of  the  excite 
ment  growing  oai  of  the  discussions  on  the  Mexican  war.  In  the  courM 
of  iwo  or  three  weeks  he  spoke  in  review  of  the  conduct  of  the,  adininis- 
traiion,  and  generally  in  defence  of  his  own  country.  Speaking  for  btm- 
•elf  and  his  constituents,  he  said, 


■■  We  belioTe  the  war  to  have  been  juat  and  constitntional  in  its  commence- 
meat;  that  it  has  been  vigorously  prosecuted  thus  far,  for  wUe  and  proper 
ends  ;  and  that  it  should  be  so  prosacnied  until  we  have  the  amplest  reparation 
for  past  wrongs,  and  the  fullest  aecurity  thatour  rights  as  a  nation  are  to  be 
respected  in  future.  To  this  end,  we  are  prepared  to  vote  such  number  of 
troops,  and  such  additional  sums  of  money  aa,  in  the  judgment  of  the  comman- 
der-in-chief, may  be  Decesaary  to  attain  these  objects." 

In  the  course  of  a  discussion  on  the  President's  proposition  to  tax  tea 
utd  coffee  as  a  means  of  raiairtg  money  to  carry  on  the  war,  Qovernor 
Brown  indulged  in  some  severe  but  deserved  ,^^iticisma  on  the  conduct 
of  the  opposition,  saying  : — 

"  When,  sir,  did  these  gentlemen  6rBt  learn  to  sympathize  with  the  poor 
man  ?  Waa  it  at  a  time  when  they  were  taxing  cotton  cloth,  leather,  iron, 
coal,  and  suit  I  Was  it.  air,  when  they  were  levying  protective  duties  on  thew 
■rticlea,  all  of  which  enter  into  the  poor  man's  cnnsumption  1  The  geotleman 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Marsh]  pours  out  th«  fulness  of  bis  sympathetic  heart 
over  the  poor  man's  tax  on  tea  and  coffee,  and  then  he  bewails  the  downfall  of 
pToleetirm,  You,  sir,  sympathize  with  the  poor  man's  tax!  you  who 
would  tax  all  the  necessaries  nf  life  to  give  protection  to  some  overgrown  manu- 
facturer I  Strange  and  iucnniprehensible  logic,  that  we  must  tax  the  poor 
man's  hat,  his  shoes,  his  shirt,  his  plough,  hia  axe — everything,  in  short,  which 
he  coiiauraei,  for  tho  benefit  of  the  maDufHcturer !  but  your  sympathetic  hearts 
will  not  allow  yon  to  tox  his  tea  und  fo^ee  Cosupport  your  government  in  time 
of  war.  You  would  send  him  shoeless,  hatless,  and  shirtless,  to  cultivate  his 
ground  without  implements,  unless  he  pays  tribute  to  the  manufacturers  ;  only 
give  him  tea  that  is  not  taxed,  and  you  are  satislied.  You  would  lay  bis  dia- 
eased  body  on  a  pallet  that  is  taxed  ;  give  him  taxed  medicine  from  a  spMB  dtat 
la  taxed ;  yon  give  him  untaxed  tea  in  a  enp  that  it  taxed ;  he  die*,  and  job 
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tax  biB  wiud'mg  aheot,  nnd  consigD  hint  to  a  gniTe  tbat  is  dug  with  n  spade  that 
ia  taxed,  anii  then  ingalt  his  memniy  by  sayiug  that  you  gnve  him  untnxed  te«. 
Wh;,  air.  il  I  thus  outmged  the  poor  mnn'a  caiumon  sense  during  lifs — iii»ult9d 
bin>  in  his  Inst  marnents,  rdiI  wbinnd  a  Uypocrilicnl  sympnthy  over  his  tooib 
when  dead,  I  should  oipect  his  rhnaC  to  rise  up  in  judgment  sgninst  rae. 

"  OthET  gentlemen  may  do  ns  they  please — for  me  and  my  people,  we  go  for 
oar  country.  We  write  on  our  Imiiner  luillions  for  defence,  but  uot  one  cent 
for  tribute.  Tnx  our  property,  tax  our  supplies — ay,  tnx  us  millious  on  mil- 
lions for  the  defence  of  our  cuontry's  flag  and  our  country's  honor,  and  we  will 
pay  it ;  but  if  you  nskus  to  pny  one  cent  of  tribute  to  your  lordly  mnnufHCtarcrsi 
w«  rise  up  in  rebellion  Hjiainsi  you.  Tuhe  our  property  for  the  defence  of  our 
national  honor,  but  do  not  plunder  us  to  mube  a  rich  man  more  rich." 

At  nil  times  and  under  all  circumstances,  Governor  Brown  has  proTen 
himself  the  steadfast  friend  of  the  loilitig  millions,  opposing  whaterer 
tended  lo  retard  their,  prosperiiy,  and  advoc^iling  with  energy  every  mea- 
sare  which  promised  to  advance  them  intellectually  or  otherwise.  Id  m 
debate  on  the  subject  of  the  public  lands  in  the  House,  he  said  : — 

"Inm  for  disposing  of  the  public  lands  freely.  To  ihe  soldier  who  fighta 
the  battlf  s  of  his  country  I  would  give  a  home,  nor  would  I  resrrict  him  to  very 
Darrow  limits.  To  erery  mnn  who  hns  nu  home.  I  wuld  girr  one,  and,  bo  long 
as  he  and  his  descendnnta  ch^nise  to  occupy  it.  they  should  hold  it  Bgainst  tbe 
world,  tiTttAout  charge,  of  any  kind.  The  goFerument  owns  more  tlian  nine 
huodred  millions  of  ncres  of  limd,  and  yet  thousands  of  her  cilizens.  and  some  tii 
them  her  bnivest  and  best  SQldiers,  are  without  homes.  The  dependence  of 
the  government  and  people  should  be  mutual.  If  government  relies  ou  tb« 
people  for  defence  in  time  of  war — if  she  expet:tB  them  to  fight  her  baltles  Bud 
win  -empires'  for  her,  the  people  should  expect  in  return  to  be  provided  with 
homes ;  his  reasonable  expectation  ought  never  be  disnppointed. 

'•  I  have  no  <  bjection  to  the  gavernment  eelliiig  lands  >o  those  who  are  able  fo 
pay  for  it.  at  a  moderate  price ;  but  I  protest  my  disnpprobatioo  of  national 
land-jobbing.  The  nation  degrades  her  chumcter  when  she  comes  diinrn  to 
the  low  occupation  of  exacting  tiie  hard-earned  dollars  of  n  poor  citiKen  for  a 
bit  of  land  purchased,  it  may  have  been,  with  lh«  blood  of  that  citizen's  ances- 
tors. To  my  mind,  there  is  a  national  nobility  in  a  republic's  looking  to  ths 
comfort,  convenience,  and  happiuess  of  its  people;  there  is  a  national  meannees 
in.  a  republic  selling  a  poor  man's  borne  to  his  rich  OM^bbor,  because  that 
Deigbbor  chq  pay  a  bettf  r  price  for  it.'' 

This  and  many  aSmilar  extracts  might  be  adduced  to  show  his  con- 
stant care  fur  the  interests  nf  the  masses  and-  the  great  body  of  th« 
people.  But  his  whole  life,  public  and  private,  attests  his  attachment  to 
the  laboring  man,  and  his  ceaseless  care  fur  his  prospei'ity  and  hiippincas. 
The  writer  once  heard  him  asked,  how  it  was  (hat  success  had  so  con- 
stantly attended  him.  He  replied,  "I  never  forgot  that  1  was  one  of 
the  people."  Ah  I  there  is  the  secret — he  never  forgot  that  he  was  one 
of  the  people.  As  ihe  mnn  of  all  work  on  his  fjiiher'a  farm — as  the 
"mill  boy,"  he  was  one  of  the  people — as  n  member  of  the  legisliiture 
and  of  Congress,  he  was  one  of  the  pci'ple.  Klecling  him  judge  did  not 
.  change  his  character ;  and  as  Onvernor.  he  wiis  still  one  iifilie  people. 
Faithful  to  all  his  pledges,  frank  iu  the  expression  of  hid  opinion,  open 
and  decided  in  his  course,  tolerant  towards  bin  oppnn.ents,  and  cordial 
towards  hie  frieuds,  lie  has  always  been  sustained,  and  is  now  the 
unanimous  choice  of  hia  patty  for  Congress  in  his  district. 

Oo*ernoi  Brown  is  now  thiity-six  yeara  old.     He  has  been  a  candidate 
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at  erer J  general  election  in  his  state  since  he 'was  nineteen,  and  has 
never  been  defeated.  It  is  not  the  least  remarkable  Teature  in  his  hi»- 
tory,  that  he  has  been  elected  to  nil  the  olTicf^o  he  has  Klled  at  (he  first 
election  after  he  became  tiigif'le.  He  is  the  first  and  only  man  who 
was  ever  elected  Gui'Smor  of  the  Slate  of  Mississippi,  or  tu  CoDgresa 
frum  it,  without  oppnaition.  His  political  course  h.is  always  been 
decided,  and  his  personal  intercourse  with  the  people  familiar  and  frank. 
In  the  county  of  his  residence,  Copiah,  but  one  or  two  allempts  have 
ever  bpen  made  to  draw  the  party  lines  on  him,  and  they  have  fdled. 
The  people,  without  reference  lo  party  opinions,  and  with  sin;;iilar 
unanimity,  have  sustained  him  for  every  office  to  which  be  has  aspired. 
He  has,  we  understand,  given  notice  of  his  inicnlion  to  withdraw  from 
public  life  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  this  Gougress,  and  to  resume 
the  cares  and  duties  uf  hia  profe^ssion. 


FINANCIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  REVIEW. 

This  atnte  ofafTiiirs  in  the  money  circles  gives  eririeoce  of  great  prosperity 
throughout  tne  country.*  The  full  buainesa  haa  been  unusually  exlonsive  and 
luci'Htive,  while  the  VHrious  nvenues  of  trade  have  incraased  io  receipts — the 
cortHimte  tiieti  tut  ions  in  profit,  nifl  ibe  federal  gnvernmenc  in  revcnuca.  Money 
has  continued  nliunilant,  Ido  much  30  fur  individual  cnpiinl  in  tlie  ereat  cities  Id. 
draw  its  accustomed  inurest.  Thn  great  industrial  interests  01  ihe  country 
have  in  the  last  few  years  lieen  wonderfully  promoted  by  the  mutual  amelion- 
tions  on  the  part  of  the  Uuiled  Stiites  nnJ  Eogland.  it>  reintion  to  commorcinl  re- 
strictions, and  Ibe  targe  supplies  required  by  Great  Britain  iu  the  year  1848, 
have,  tn  a  very  considei^ble  extent,  been  supplied  fram  the  United  Stntes:  Tba 
Amine  which  overtook  Irelnndin  1847  wnslhe  main  cause  of  a  very  ronsiderable 
JDCrpase  in  the  demand  for  food,  and  it  also  accelerated  the  introduction  of  lodieo 
corn  to  the  use  of  that  people  as  food- 
According  to  official  tables,  the  quantiiies  of  brendstufi^  entered  Great 
Briliiin    for   coniumptiun   iu   twelve    mouths    ending   August,    1B49,   was  ai 

BREABSTUm    MTEaBn   rOR    CONSDMrTTON    IN    DHEAT    BRITAin,    TEAR 

ENDine  AcousT,  1849. 

Export  lhM> 
U.S.Ina.B. 

Wheat qnarters 4,323,615. ...eqnal  to  btub 33.58.1,160... |I.084,3S9 

Bailey '■       1,333.837 "  10,688, 616. . .        — 

OfiW "       1,%>1.B83....  "  ....    B.774,Cfi4...        — 

Bye "       290,839....  "  ....    l.766.Bi6..,        — 

rea» ■■       H6I!.475 «  9.131.800, .,        — 

Beoiis ■'       S3I,177....  "  ....    4349.416...        — 

LndiaD  corn. ..       "       2,387,983 "  ....  18,388564...  12,721,828 

Floor,  3,503,375cwla.,orqra.  1,009,303....  "  8,0)9,144...  a,.570,080 

Total qrs. 11,177,512 bushels 89,420, 098..  $19,376,091 

The  flour  and  Tndian  com  were,  it  appears,  mostly  derived  from  the  Uoited 
States,  while  but  a  very  small  propixtioo  uf  the  grain  went  hence.  Now  theae 
immenH)  sappliea  imported  into  Great  tiritaia  were  in  aid  of  what  ia  called  a 
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good  hirveit :  jet  it  is  probably  the  case,  that  the  prodaction  per  acre  was  much 
sborl  of  the  usual  yield.  The  ngricultural  wants  of  Great  Britnio,  end  ihe  pro- 
bable deinaiid  upon  the  Uai;ed  States,  ia  matter  of  exceeding  interest;  aod  the 
importBDce  of  oblnin:Dg  JDformation  upon  the  subject  is  felt  on  lioth  sides  of  tb» 
AllHntic.  In  furtherance  of  this  informBlion,  returns  of  the  agricuitural  produce 
of  Ireland  were  made,  by  order  of  Lord  ClarendoD,  for  the  years  lH47aad  11-48. 
and  (hey  present  results  of  the  most  extraordinary  character — nad  to  no  ptirtiet 
are  they  mure  interesting  thfto  to  the  farmers  of  tise  United  Stales,  from  wbom 
Ireland  must  draw  her  largest  supplies. 

The  following  table   will  show   the  number  of  acres  sown   with   differant 
deacriptious  of  grain,  and  the  arable  produce  to  both  yean : — 


Acru  VieM.  Acru.  ViaM, 

Wbnt 7«,I87 31,4 5R4,06a. .'.... 22,0 

Barley 288,238   39,0 247 ,"876 37,3 

Oats 2,227,872 41,8 1,949,408 37.6 

Bean* —      44,8 —      30,7 

Eye —      40.6 —      39.2 

Potatoes 280,739 7.38 745,322 3,87 

Total  culliTadoD 4,778,347 — 5,108,062 — 

The  total  number  of  acres  under  cultivation  given  is  exclusive  of  the  couDtiM 
of  Waterford  and  Tipperary,  where  the  distnrbaoces  prevented  returns.  Tbe 
aegregBte  quanlity  of  land  under  cultivation  not  only  iocreased.  but  the  number 
orBmall  holdings  had  much  diminished.    Thus,  the  numberof  farms  classifiod 


1847. 

1848. 

1841. 

1S47. 

1  not  over  1  acre   (i2,447.. 

.   44,382.. 

.18,183.. 

..293.048.. 

..I9.1M 

from  1  to  5   "      125.926.. 

.  101.779.. 

..24,147.. 

..25 ',587. 

..21,422 

"     5"  IS    "     253.630.. 

.225.251.. 

..28,375.. 

..350,325. 

-.80,098 

"  15  "30  "     150,999- 

.146.725.. 

..   4,274.. 

..215,340. 

.113.864 

" 

o¥or   30  "     137,147.. 

.140,817.. 

,.      —    .. 

.3,670. 

..240,301. 

.282.964 

Total, 730,1 49....  658,834 1,353,101. -.517,476 

Thus,  althongh  the  quantity  of  land  under  cultivation  increased,  the  number 
of  farms  greatly  diniioished.  What  horrible  evictions  took  place  and  bloodthirs^ 
oppression  was  practiced  to  produce  this  result  is  parlly  known.  Cols'nere  pullod 
down,  and  the  tenants  driven  forth  bo  starve,  when  their  little  patches  were  r*- 
iumed  by  the  landlords.  Tbe  yield  of  the  land  does  not  appear,  uiHJer  tbe 
cheoge,  to  have  improved  ;  on  the  other  hnnd.  tbe  deficit  was  large.  In  slock, 
the  chaoge  was  as  follows,  for  the  year  lo47,  as  compared  with  1S41 : — 

Pigs 1,353.101....    517,478...,    835,625....      — 

Bheep 2.106,189 1,996,624....    109,505....     — 

PonltiT 8,334.437. ...4,956,148.... 3,378,279 — 

Horaod  oBtlle., 1,863,116..  ..2,3U0,230 —       ....527,114 

Hones 576,115 521,867....       54,348 — 

This  greathavoc  in  tbe  stock  of  the  country  shows  the  nwful  coDseqneiiCM  of 
the  famine,  which  .compelled  the  poorer  cinases  to  cnnaume  the  means  of  their 
future  improvemenL  This  state  of  affairs  among  the  small  farms  was  much 
worse  than  The  figures  show,  as  thus :  the  aggregate  diminution  of  pigs 
ia  835.635,  white  the  decrease  oa  farms,  below  30  acres,  nn  seen  in  the  above  ta- 
ble, was  87B,313,  there  being  an  increase  of  42,643  on  farms  over  30  acres.  This 
arose  from  the  buying  and  seiiciDg  for  rent,  as  well  as  robbing  for  tithes  on  dM 
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pirt  of  the  large  prDprietore,  when  they  drove  the  teaanta  forth,  or,  in  other 
words.  "  clenred  Ilie  lands."  The  decrenie  id  the  other  stock  presents  the  enme 
fisBlnrea.  Thus,  the  decrease  \n  poultry  on  rarms  toss  than  15  seres  waa 
4.427,253.  The  increnacd  culture  oFpoinCoes  in  ISiS.  produced  but  about  50 
per  CADt.  oFlbe  usual  qusntilj.  This  root  yields  the  larj^est  quantity  of  food  to  the 
-icre  iu  usual  years,  but  the  sliiirt  crop  of  1 H48  caused  the  continued  di-niarul  for 
corn.  The  decrense  in  stock  hIbo  diminished  the  conauraption  of  fuod.  The 
grant  evil  with  Ireland  hns  been  the  constant  and  steady  drain  upon  its  productive 
industry,  in  the  shape  of  interest  upon  mortgages,  tithes  and  rents.  The  capiUil 
which  should  have  accuiiiul<ited  in  the  hnnds  of  its  producers,  has  been  dmiaed 
for  the  uses  of  absent  owuera,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  shopkeepers  of  Loodon 
•nd  Paris. 

It  is  matter  of  conjecture  in  how  far  the  diminished  yield  of  land  per  acre  io 
Irelnnd  extended  to  Eni^laod  and  Scotland.  The  result  is,  however,  Ihat  the 
immenBo  importalion  of  the  year  by  no  tneiins  exceeded  the  wants  of  the  cod- 
•urners.  Jt  is  to  be  regretted,  that  chase  returns  for  Ireland,  which  sre  the  first 
that  cno  approach  to  accuiacy.  ever  obtained  of  two  consecutive  harvests  in  a 
country,  do  not  embrace  nl!  the  Britisii  Islands.  The  importance  of  the  subject 
IS,  however,  now  become  so  paramount,  that  measures  will  doubtless  be  taken  to 
•Korlain  aDDually  the  breadth  of  laod  under  each  descriptioQ  of  cultivation,  as  a 
guide  to  the  wants  of  the  community  for  the  year.  It  is  tn  be  hoped,  before  long. 
Uat  census  regulations  in  the  United  States  wilt  become  so  efficient  as  to 
place  before  the  community  each  year  the  actual  number  of  acres  cullivated,  and 
die  raanoer  in  which  they  are  employed,  so  that  they  can  be  concentrated  for 
die  harvest  of  esch  year,  and  form  a  guide  to  all  sgrieuilnrists  in  succeeding  oper- 
ations. The  telegmph  will  aid  in  centralizing  and  condensing  returns  which  ought 
to  be  made  locally  at  least  once  a  year.  The  United  States,  aa  events  now  tend 
forward,  will  soon  be  called  upon  to  add  the  vast  manufacturing  operatiaoa  of 
Oreat  Britain  to  the  "  home  nnnrket."  It  wa«  ascertained  hy  the  census  of  1841, 
that  1,000  persons  in  Great  Britain  were  engaged  as  occupiers  and  laborers  ia 
raising  food  for  2,984  persons,  besides  themselves ;  and  this  proportion  had  in- 
creased from  1,000  producers  to  3  SOO.OOO  consumers,  besides  themselves,  in 
1B.30.  The  abrogation  of  the  corn  laws  and  the  navigation  laws,  it  is  supposed, 
will  still  further  tend  to  change  liibor  from  agriculture  to  manufactures,  and 
therefore  rapidly  to  promote  that  operntioo  which  has  been  going  on  so  long, 
while  the  rapidity  of  communicHtion  with  the  United  Slates,  and  the  greater 
liberality  iu  relation  to  the  interchange  of  commodities,  oRera  Co  the  laborers  of 
England  the  fields  of  the  United  States  for  a  supply  of  food,  and  to  the  farmera 
of  America  the  wiinia  of  30,000,000  persons  added  to  the  ■' home  market." 
Canada,  under  the  operation  of  the  laws  r>f  tllide.  is  about  dropping  into  the 
Union  1  and  [he  same  irresistible  laws  will  grndunlly  sweep  away  all  restricliona 
between  England  and  the  United  States,  when  the  vast  wants  of  those  islands, 
■nppoited  by  its  accumulated  capital,  will  be  at  the  disposol  of  the  industry  of  the 
United  Stales. 

Fur  the  momeot,  the  pro<ipects  of  tho  foreign  mnrkeC  for  prodnce,  for  the 
coming  yenr,  is  not  fluttering,  by  roa-'on  of  thocnnsiderable  estimates  of  tlio  yield 
of  the  present  harvest.  From  the  increased  exlnnC  of  ijotnloessowa.  however. 
should  the  fears  'entertained  tn  relnlion  to  the  roC  turn  out  to  be  well  founded, 
an  approximation  to  the  horrors  of  1847  niif;hC  be  anricipatcd.  The  large  and 
Incrntive  sales  of  Indian  corn  which  have  been  made  in  the  last  year  to  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  amountina  lo  $7,000,000  in  value,  hns  befn  of  the 
greatest  benefit  to  the  weblern  fanners,  being,  in  fact,  a  reatlizntion  of  so  much 
property,  which,  but  for  that  dnmand,  would  have  remained  upon  the  farma, 
scarcely  woi-th  the  Inbor  of  harvesting.  This  importnnt  addition  to  their  means 
tas  exerted  its  influence  Mfton  the  whole  trade  of  the  country,  animnting  every 
portion,  and  none  hnve  profitfd  more  from  the  general  excellence  of  the  export 
trade  than  the  manufnctiirers  of  tiie  country— 'those  at  the  west  more  particularly. 
The  indications  of  the  genernl  prosperity  are  fuund  in  the  returns  of  public 
works.  The  most  important  of  theae  compare  in  all  sections  of  the  Union  with 
tut  yeur,  as  follows  ;— 
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ISI8.  I'M.            Ikmb. 

PeDniylvani&  Cansl  To)1«  rn  July  I t  733.001....  798.370....  63^9 

Ohio  C*nil  Tolls. nine  mrmth*  to  AusuM  15 408,537,...  4li3,.')9<....    511.057 

New. York  Cuual  Tulk  yu»r  CDdtDg  Sept 3,008.985.... 3, 1 01. 76 1 9.'..476 

'■     Rdi!  roads,  state  lolls            "          95,476....  128.534....   33,038 

■'      &.Grie  rail  road,  3  qr».         "         934.437.-..  5i6.7Bt.... 302,323 

Baltiinoro  &  Ohio,    ■'     1  year           "         I,913.fi65..,,  1,341.205....   27,540- 

Hamsburg  &  UniPBiler,    ■'                "          131,800.,..  I23.1B3....      1593 

MadiBOD&lDdiapoliB,6moi.             "          :.  99,703....     118.638 18,983 

MiusachiiKttB  Wcalani.  far  Sept. 136.180....  129,825....     3,665 

Macon  BDit  Western,            "          12.143....  12,590....         447 

Norwich  and  Worcester,    "          20.741....  24.419....      3,677 

LonglsUnd,                       "         15.727....  18,916....     1.188 

Total,  11  lioei $6,071,675....  8,685,855....  814,180 

The  average  iQcrenso  ia  ten  per  cent.,  and  deri»od  geaerellf  this  year  from 
brgar  movement  of  freights,  atid  less  from  passeDgare.  Every  important  line  in 
all  Bectiona  shows  the  same  result.  The  foverument  rereDaes  at  the  thr«e 
leading  ports,  for  the  quarter  ending  Sept.  30,  are  as  follow ; 

UNITED  STATE*  KETEHttES qUABTER  EHDmO  (EFTEMBEK  30. 

New-York 16,446,080....   7,339,177....    SM.OS?' 

Boston 1,444.971....    1,798,187....     350.tS6 

Pbiladelphia 905,403....      933,338....      77,935 

Total,  three  porta JS,796,454....  10,110,683....  I  3I1,S^ 

AH  these  are  iodications  of  that  enhanced  activity  of  trade,  which  hna  pmia- 
eotly  resulted  from  the  removal  of  restriction  on  t]ie  CKterual  trade,  and  which 
bos  so  improved  the  finances  of  the  western  stales. 

The  state  of  Ohio,  as  nn  eminent  example,  has  35.918,656  of  stocks  fiilliDg 
due  after  1850 — that  is  to  say,  she  bus  the  right  to  redeem  after  that  time.  Of 
these.  St,5QO.O0O  of  7  per  cent,  stock  falls  due  in  January,  1852  This  stock 
was  negotiated  in  1843,  in  order  to  close  up  the  slate's  indebtedness,  and  stop 
further  loans.  It  was  taken  at  par  in  New- York,  for  Ohio  funds,  and  is  pajiible 
in  New- York  in  New-York  funds.  Now,  the  slate  passed  a  law  that  iho 
United  States  surplus  revenue  fund,  amounting  to  $l,G53,0g4.  which  had  licen 
loaned  out  in  the  sevei-al  counlies  on  reni  estate,  should  be  called  iti  in  instal- 
ments, and  placed  with  the  fund  commissioners  for  the  redemption  of  tho  7  per 
cent,  stock,  A  considerable  portion  ofthis  fund  has  heeu  paid  in,  and  the  i*om- 
missioners  are  now  io  New-York,  prepared  to  invest  the  money  to  advanlaga 
until  the  slock  matures,  or  to  purchase  the  stock  at  a  fair  premium — perhaps 
two  per  cent.  It  is  thus  seen  that  Now- York  is  getting  hack  the  money  for- 
merly Inaned  by  it  to  wastern  stales ;  the  prosperity  of  which,  growing  out  of 
the  extended  foreign  mnrket  for  produce,  enables  them  not  only  to  cease  bor- 
rowing, but  to  pay  up,  Illinois  is  paying  back  the  St, 608,000  loaned  to  it  in 
1843  to  complete  its  canal;  and  this  makes  over  S3,000,000  vuliich  these  two 
states  return.  Their  wheat  crops  threaten  badly  this  year,  but  the  corn  is  very 
abundiiDt;  and  as  the  market  for  it  nbrond  extends  in  volume,  their  prosperity 
will  increase.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that,  including  this  seven  por  cent,  stock, 
which  iho  state  has  the  m^nns  to  pay,  Ohio  has  reduced  her  doht  since  July, 
1815.  from $20,018,515  to  $17,39G,59G,  say  S'>,6ai,920.  Of  the  aggregate  debt, 
$6,607,828  was  held  abroad  January,  1848.  These  favorable  changes  in  western 
state  linnnces  cull  up  rcllcclions  up<iu  the  state  of  the  country  now  nud  at  the 
time,  (1843.)  under  the  whig  dynasty,  when  those  short  liians  were  contracted. 
Tlien  nil  was  discredit,  insolvency  and  rnio.  The  federal  government  could 
Dot  borrow  a  dollar;  its  revenues  did  not,  umler  the  tnritfof  1812,  half  meet  ■ 
peace  expenditure ;  comuieice  was  paralyzed,  trade  depressed,  and  all  the  in- 
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debted  atates  atniggliog  ngiiiaBi  repudiation.  The  Inpse  of  four  ^cnrs  eixliDg 
with  last  March,  flaw  the  federal  credit  rearorsd  simultaneouBly  wilh  the  con- 
qu«»I  of  new  empires,  commerce  and  credit  revive,  the  revenues  rise  to  ao  es- 
ceae  over  expenditurea.  and  the  pttxiuce  of  the  western  stales  pour  out  of  tbe 
country  Ito  profitable  marlieta  ;  [heir  internal  re»uurces  so  increnae  that  tbey 
eome  forward  to  pay  their  deblBi  and  pave  tbe  wnj  for  diminishing  laxea, 
while  tiirmeri  and  tnerchanig  pailicipated  with  mnuufHcturera  in  the  general 
.'proaperity.  Although  Ohio  strove  ^gainst  the  general  pulic]'  which  baa 
wrought  ont  these  wonderFu!  results,  she  doea  not  the  leas  renp  ita  advantagea. 
Pennsylvania  has  also  uot  only  recovered  hf  r  credit,  and  promptly  met  her  in- 
tereel,  but  the  aperationa  of  the  newly- established  aioking  fund  already  begins  to 
dimiuiah  her  debt.  By  releasing  capital  from  stock  joveetmenta  for  terma  of 
yenra,  the  facilities  offered  to  |noerHl  businesa  by  tbe  competition  of  funda  for 
employment  are  enhaneed.  Tbia  may  operate  In  favor  of  New- York  bueiues*. 
While  the  Boston  money  market  is  cramped,  by  the  insatiable  demands  of  rail- 
roads, for  funds  for  permanent  ioveatmeQt,  tbe  New-York  dealers  are  freely 
•upplied  with  the  Dieaoa  of  operating  to  advantage.  The  enterprise  of  Boston 
baa  thus,  in  aome  reapecte.  outrun  itself;  by  making  too  much  haate.  it  roakea 
lesavpeed.  There  ia  undoubtedly  now  moi-e  meaoa  at  the  commaad  of  New- 
York  to  advance  upoo  the  produce  of  the  West  aent  hither,  and  to  iDQuence 
that  trade  Id  this  direction,  which,  in  a  different  state  ol  tliioefl.  might  have 
■ought  Boalon.  The  operations  uf  tbe  Independent  Treasury,  large  aa  they  have 
been,  have  ceased  to  attract  attontioti ;  and  the  mrist  inipudmit  cnnnot,  in  the 
present  slate' of  affnirs.  cltarge  upon  it  any  adverse  influence.  The  amount  now 
In  hand  at  the  New-York  Assistant  Treasury  is  $3,830,638.  against  tj. 3(^6,436 
hut  yenr,  nod  $5,291,554  at  the  snme  time  in  1647.  This  sum  of  nearly 
four  millions  paid  intn  the  government  vbuIIh  liy  the  importers  of  goods  in  New- 
York,  has  already  been  I'epnid  to  them  from  the  sales  of  the  goods  taxed.  Hence. 
this  money  haa  not  been  druwn  from  the  city  from  the  packets  of  the  consumers 
of  goods.  The  dividenda  of  the  Buatoo  bauks  for  the  six  months  ending  with 
October,  show  results  as  fullowe: 

BOSTOK  MHK  DtTIDRKDS. 


lfl« $18.130.000 fcaa.OOO $e03.000 »t.]96,000 6,S7 

1847 18.1801100 690.000 6i8.300 1,281,300 7  04 

IB18 IB.0-J0.000 702.8U0 T-'.I.S.'iO I,498.3.i0 7.38 

1843 19,280,000 736,800 745.000 1,431,300 7,70 

These  dividends  have  constantly  increased,  pa  haa  also  the  bank  capital ;  and 
it  will  be  remembered, .Ihat  although  the  rate  of  inlcreat  is  limited  in  Messschu- 
aietts  to  6  por  cent.,  these  inatilutions,  chartered  with  spE>cinl  pri* ilogos  as  money- 
lenders, earn  nearly  6  per  cent,  per  annnm ;  thnt  is  lo  say,  the  law  forbids  the 
individual  to  take  more  than  6  per  cenL,    but  chartered  cnmpanies  may  take  8 

The  New- York  hank  dividends  hnve  also  been  large  ;  most  of  those  which  de- 
clare dividends  in  November,  have  made  5  per  cent.  The  dividends  for  the  first 
•ia  months  of  1849.  on  an asgregnte  capital  of  3'J4. 4^7.890,  was  4.14  percent.,  or 
(991.494.  This  amount  whs increa.ii>d  for  the  laat  six  months.  Tbs  accumula- 
tion ofdepoaila  waa  ao  large  with  the  instiluliuns  that  the  luiining  of  it  raised  their 
profits.  It  is  [inie.  however,  ihnt  the  mercantile  coinmunity  gave  their  atten- 
tion to  iho  sohjec.t  of  interest,  and  the  present  system  of  banking.  The  mean* 
with  which  the  banks  opciiiln  being  mercantile  deposits,  why  should  not  a  mu- 
tual system  be  devised  by  which  tLosc  deposits  should  be  applied  escluaively  to 
Bcrciutite  wants  T 
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POLITICAl    MISCELLANY. 

The  Fai.i.Ei.kc Fiona. — Tha  rognlt  of  th«  fiill  electioiu  evorywhere  ef inee* 
the  ■wnkeninji  of  Iha  people  from  thnl  Bingular  npnthy  which  enabled  oae  cliqn* 
of  noprincipied  politicinns  to  defeat  Geo.  Ct9s,  and  aootiier  lo  elect  Oen  Taj- 
loT.  The  maaaas  of  Ihe  people  aeem  ell  at  once  lo  have  arnuaed  themaelvea  l» 
the  danger  and  diBaatera  which  threaten,  in  cansequence  of  the  ascendancy  of 
Federal  principles  in  the  nntionel  cooocita,  brought  about  bj  free-soil  direction, 
and  the  Taylor  delasion.  The  weakneaa  and  dtshonealy  of  General  Taylor, 
falaifying.  ea  President,  every  pledge  mnde  by  fahn  ai  a  candidate,  together  ^^ilh 
the  incapacity  and  unacrupulous  corruption  of  thoee  whom  he  has  selected  •• 
advisers,  and  nt  wliose  narrow -minded  and  small  rogueries  he  connirea,  haia 
ftwakened  a  contempt  in  the  public  mind,  singularly  manifest  in  the  Pennsylva- 
aift  election.  When  that  election  was  coming  on,  the  chief  majpstrate  did>mM 
Mnah  to  leave  his  officisl  duties  to  go  and  stump  the  state,  affording  a  most  d^ 
trading  example  of  ofljciel  interference  in  local  elections.  The  popular  response 
has  been  so  orerwhelmiog  majority  agninst  him.  Pmcieely  in  those  places  where 
he  exerted  himself  the  most,  his  party  has  met  with  the  greatest  lose.  When 
in  Pittsburgh,  he  made  a  tariff  speech  ;  the  consequence  was.  that  his  nwn  ma- 
jority of3,531  in  the  county,  has  been  reduced  to  one  thousand.  In  every  epot 
where  he  insulted  the  people  by  his  presence  his  pitrty  lost  ground,  and  the 
democratic  cann I  commiasioner  carried  the  state  by  an  immenee  ronjority.  Tbia 
nntownrd  effect  prevented  his  atnmping  New- York  stute  as  he  bad  intended. 
The  state  will,  nevertheless,  regain  hernntursl  democratic  position.  The  utter 
demomlrzation  of  the  federal  party,  resulting  from  (he  election  of  Oeu,  Taylor, 
muatof  ^ecea^i^y  restore  the  tone  of  the  democracy.  No  thinking  eilizenwiH 
follow  the  fortnnes  of  a  party  destitnte  of  principle,  and  which  shows  itself  rea- 
dy, OD  all  occasions,  to  abandon  avowed  policy  for  avsilability.  The  broad  faet 
la  everywhere  recognized,  that  the  Federal  party  n^ver  established  a  principle ; 
en  the  other  hand,  the  democracy  have  always  triumphed  in  the  cause  of  pop«- 
lu*  progress. 

Canada — The  movement  in  Caoada  towards  aDnexntioa  to  the  United  State* 
proceeds  with  Bteadiness.  At  Montreal,  nn  the  10th,  a  declaration  in  ftvor  of  an- 
Deaation  to  the  United  Stntes  was  drawn  up.  and  in  the  short  s|)ace  of  five  hour*, 
received  the  signalurea  of  three  hundred  of  the  first  merchants,  leod-hotders 
and  professional  men — including  two  members  of  the  Provincial  Parliament,  and 
two  of  the  Queen's  Cnunsel. 

The  advantages  of  a  subordinate  relation  tn  Great  Britain  have  passed  away, 
and  even  the  mnst  superlatively  loyal  are  fully  prepared,  we  sincerely  believs, 
to  sdiipt  themselves  to,  and  accept  in  goad  fnlrh,  the  iristilulions  under  which 
they  have  seen  their  neighbors  in  the  United  States  attain  a  degree  of  prosperity 
•nd  social  advancement  iofinitely  snpassing  their  own. 

A  new  paper  hns  benn  started  to  ndvicata  the  cnnse  of  independence,  as  pra- 
Uminary  to  Umt  of  anoexntion  The  New- York  agent,  Mr.  R.  K.  Boyd,  hM 
put  out  a  prospectus  for  subscriptions. 

New  Mormon  State — Deserkt. —  It  is  bnowa  that  the  Mormon  people, 
having  penetrated  the  wilderness  in  aenrchofn  resting  place,  and  being  "headed" 
tn  their  pnsanjje  to  the  Pacific  by  the  adventurers  whom  gold  stimulated  to 
settle  California,  located  in  the  valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  and  built  the 
Mormon  city,  which,  being  two  ortiiree  miles  square,  is  located  in  a  fine  volley, 
150  miles  long  by  SO  or  30  broed,  with  a  gradual  descent  to  the  lake — so  much  to 
that  the  whole  may  be,  knd  much  is,  watered  by  the  streams  and  rivers  which 
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)nn«  from  tfae  bigh  moantHina  nbore  them.  Tb«jbayfi  now  about  6.0D0  inll»> 
bitaoti  Tha  citj  is  Intd  oul  in  large  Bquares ;  and  every  tnon  cnn  flod  ronit 
have  liacrea  of  land  for  garden  use,  which  cnn  be  readily  irrigated.  Tbe  Mor- 
mons are  R  Terj  regnlar,  well-informed,  well  diepoaed  and  hospitable  people. 
The;  are  building  a  fine  Stnte-houae,  or  Conncil-houBe,  as  they  term  it.  Their 
dnelliDgB  are  irnall— mostly  made  of  suD-dried  brick,  with  Bome  few  log  huts. 
Bad  are  qnite  comfortable. 

In  February  last,  notice  was  grren  to  all  the  cilizena  of  that  portion  of  Upper 
GalifDrnia  lyinf;  cast  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains,  that  a  convention  would 
be  held  at  the  Great  Salt  Lake  City,  en  the  5th  of  March,  for  the  purpoeeof  lak- 
ing  into  consideration  tfae  propriety  of  organizing  a  territorial  or  state  govem- 

Accprdingly,  on  the  day  appoipted  the  Conveation  met,  "  coniistrng  of  a  large 
porliuo  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ibnt  portion  of  Upper  California  lying  east  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  moDolaiDS."  Ihniel  Spencer  was  elected  Chairman;  William 
Clayton,  Secretary ;  Thomas  Bullock,  iaaistant  Secretary ;  aad  Horace  S.  Eld- 
ridge,  Marshal. 

After  aeveml  addresses,  a  committee  often  was  appointed  to  draft  a  eonstitu- 
tioD,  under  which  they  could  govern  themselves  until  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  shoold  otherwise  provide. 

COMMITTKE : 

Alfred  Carriniton,  Joseph  L.  Haywood, 

■William  W.  Phelps,  David  Fullmer, 

John  S   Fatlmer,    '  ,      Chsrlea  C  Rich, 

John  Taylor,  Parley  P.  Pratt, 

John  M.  Birnhisel,  Erastns  Snow. 

The  Convention  then  adjourned  to  Thursday,  the  etb,  when  they  met  to  re- 
ceive the  report  ol  the  committee. 

This  report  was  then  made,  in  tbe  ebape  of  a  preamble  and  coostitatioQ  far 
ibe  government  of  the  new  state.     The  first  clanae  ia  as  follows  : 

"  We,  the  people,  grateful  to  tbe  Snpreme  Being  for  the  blepiingB  hitherto  enjoyed, 
and  ffHiIing  our  depeDdance  on  him  for  a  continuation  of  tbose  bleHinga,  do  ordain  and 
eatablitb  a  free  and  indepenrfent  Government,  by  tile  name  of  the  State  at  Deieret.  io- 
olndlngall  the  folio  wins  hiiundanes,  to  witi-i-Coninieocing  at  the  33d  deg.  uurtb  lati- 
tode  where  it  crouei  Lhe  lOStb  deg.  Inngilnde,  west  of  Greenwioh  i  thence  running 
■oulh  and  west  to  lhe  uonhera  boundary  of  Mexico  ;  Ibence  weit  to  and  down  tha 
main  channel  of  tbe  Gila  river,  on  the  nortb  line  of  Mexico,  and  on  tbe  nortbem 
boandary  of  Lower  Calirornia,  to  the  PaciSe  ocean  ',  thence  along  tbe  coast  north  west- 
erly to  the  IIBth  dep.  30  min.  of  well  lungitade ;  tbence  nonh  lo  where  nid  llneinter- 
eecta  lhe  dividing  ridge  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  mounlajji;  thence  nortb  along  Ibeujininit 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada  moiiniaina  to  tbo  dividing  range  of  mounluiits  that  separale  tbe 
wal.;r«  Ho  wing  into  lhe  Columbia  river  from  ibe  waters  running  into  the  Great  Basin; 

into  Iho  Columbia  nvei'  on  the  norib  from  the  wniers  (lowing  inio  the  Great  Baein  on 

the  wiuih.  to  the  lummit  of  Wind  river  chuin  of  mouuluiut:  thence  saulh-east  and  noiilb 
}i*Idin9  range  of  man  tils  ina  ibst  si-parate  thn  waters  flowing  inio  the  Gulf  ol 
from  tbe  watersfluwiog  into  the  Gulfof  Cnlirornia.  tothe  pkce  of  hegiiuiing. 

B  >c[  lorth  in  a  map  drawn  by  Charles  Pieuig,  and  pabliahed  by  order  of  the  Senate 

of  tbe  United  Stalei,  in  1S43." 

The  powers  of  the  government  are  then  divided  into  three  departments — 
Lesislalive,  Executive  and  Judicial. 

The  article  in  relation  to  the  Legislative  Department  ia  not  esaentially  different 
from  the  constitution  of  the  several  states.  Members  are  required  lo  be  free, 
white  male  citizens  of  the  Uoiled  States,  and  to  tnke  an  oath  to  support  tha 
constitution  thereof.  The  first  Senate  is  to  consist  of  seventeen  members,  and 
the  House  of  thirty-five  membera. 

In  lhe  Execiitive  Department  provision  is  made  for  the  election  of  Gover- 
Dor,  Lieutenant-Governor,  Secretary  of  State,  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts,  and 
Treaaurer.     Tfae  judicial  )H>wer  ia  vested  in  a  Supreme  Court  and  aucb  inferiof 
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aibuDHls  ai  the  Le^alHtnre  shall  eataiititfa.    A  Chief  JaatiM  and  tw»  aeaociatet 
eampose  >the  Supreme  Court. 

•Tho  tirth  nrticle  provides  Tor  the  election  of  all  the  officer*  DHmed  id  the  cun- 
•titution,  on  the  first  Monduy  of  Mn;,  [last]  nnd  fur  a  vote  for,  or  agaiDM  the 
adoptinn  of  the  coustitutioo  ;  "  Had  If  a  mnjority  of  all  the  legal  vot«i  ahitll  bs  Id 
fiivor  of  its  adoption,  the  Biime  sbnil  take  etlvct  fmiti  aod  nfier  said  election." 

[n  the  DeclnrHtion  of  Rights,  it  is  declared — "that  hII  mea  have  a  DHtural  and 
inalienable   right  to  worship    Qod  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  con- 
acieiice,  and  tlie  Oeaorai  Assembly  shall  mnke   no  Inw  lespecting  an  eatabliah- 
ment  of  rc>ligioa,  or  priihibitiiig  the  free  exercise  theieof,  or  disturbioi;  any  p«r- 
•00  io  bis  religions  worship  or  aeiitim en ts~pro tided  he  does  not   dialiirb  tba 
public  peace,  nor  obstruct  others  in  their  religious  worsliip." 
This  Conetitution  was  iidopted  on  the  lOlh  of  Mnrcb.  134S. 
The  first  Geoeral  Asseinbly  met  on  the  2d  of  July. 
Speaker  of  the  Houtt. 
Milliard  Snow. 
Clerk.  AiiUlant-derk. 

Fkedibick  Carkihoton.  Joan  D.  Lke. 

Sergea  id-at-A  rmt. 
Geohoe   D.    Okaht. 
After  the  orgnmzattOD.  the  ChHirman  unnouaced  to  the  House,  that  a  majaritj 
of  all  the  votes  of  the  people  hnd  been  given  for  the  adoption  of  the  cos^tntioii. 
The  following  persons  were  announced  ng  elected  State  officers  : 
Govemar, 
Bbiohax   Yotina. 
Lieulenanl-  Governor. 
Heber   C.   Kemball. 
SerreUiry  of  State!  Audilor  ofPuUir  Aceoanlt. 

WlLLTAH    RiCHAKDS.  WiLMAM  ClATTOH. 

Treasurer. 
Joseph  S.  Hatwood. 

On  the  3d,  a  resolution  was  passed  providing  for  a  joint  committee  to  memora- 
lize  Congress  for  a  State  or  Territorinl  government,  which  was  anerwards  ra- 
ported  and  adopted, 

On  the  5lh  insC  according  to  previous  resolutious.  the  Legislature  met  in 
joint  session,  and  proceeded  to  ballot  for  s  DplugHtc  nnd  Rep  rose  ntntive  (□  Con- 
gress, wboD  Almon  W.  Biilibitt.  Ksq  ,  having  received  a  mnjority  of  all  the 
voles,  wasdeclnred  duly  electeil. 

On  tbe9th,  the  Legislature  lidjinrned  sine  die.  Before  doing  so,  they  ndnpted 
a  memorial  to  Congress,  in  which  they  set  forth  the  rensons  which  hnve  induced 
them  to  orgnnize  a  state  eoverrtinent.  They  cila  tbe  failure  of  Congress  to 
provide  a  government  for  the  territory  acquired  from  Mexico,  the  abrogBlion  of 
the  Mexican  law,  Ihe  anarchy  which  has  follownd ;  "  the  revolver  and  tba 
bowie<knife.  (they  sayj  have  been  the  highest  law  of  tbe  liind  ;  the  strong  have 
prevailed  against  the  weak — while  persons,  property,  cbaracterand  religion  have 
been  unaided,  and  virtue  onproiected."  Finally,  they  represent  that  there  is 
DOW  a  sulTicieDt  number  of  inhabitants  residing  within  the  StHte  of  Deseret  U 
suppoit  a  stnte  goveromeDt  and  to  relieve  the  genernl  government  from  the  ex- 
pense of  u  Territorial  government ;  and  tbey  therefore  ask  that  tbe  constiwtion 
accompanying  tliis  memoritil  he  rnlified,  and  ihntihe  Slate  of  Deseret  be  ad- 
miited  into  Ihe  Union  on  an  equal  footings  with  the  otiier  states,  or  that  aDch 
form  of  government  mnj  be  given  to  them  as  mny  lie  deemed  expedient;  and 
that  their  delegate  mny  be  received,  and  their  interests  properly  represented  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  StHtes. 

Not  a  word  is  said  in  the  constitution  about  sl>iTery,  or  the  Wilmot  Proviso^ 
•Dch  thing*  not  having  entered  into  the  imaginations  of  the  Inw-giversas  import- 
ant tot  their  welfare,  and  intriguing  politicianB  donotyetstir  up  local  strife  upon 
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■bitraciioni.  Tb«  conalitnlMn  witi  Im  prMted  apoD  ConxreM,  and.  if  nttSed. 
two  nen  Senators  and  a  Rrpreaentative  will  toon  nppenr  in  that  body-  from  the 
Stale  of  Deseret — n  stnte  which  was  wilhont  n  settled  inhnbitaDt  four  jeiim  ago. 
and  which  is  some  Iwentf-liva  hundred  miles  from  rhe  aent  of  iho- Fnleni 
Oovernment.  The  new  state  19  qunintly  atjled  tbe  "  State  of  Deseret,*'  which 
imptiea.  Hccflrding  to  the  Mormon  history  and  interpretation,  the  "  honey  bee," 
and  ia  sign  ili  cant  of  hid  use  ry  and  the  kindred  Tinues.  • 

Caliporria — The  cooTentioii  for  framiDf;  tbe  constitution  of  Californin.  pre- 

?iratory  to  ita  admisaion  into  the  Union,  met  at  Monterey,  on  lb«  31st  AiicuaU 
he  origiaal  auniber  of  delegntet,  as  lixed  by  the  proclamalion  of  Uen.  Rilej, 
was  thirty-sevea.  To  thia,  the  proctamatioo  requested  each  District  tu  add  such 
Domber  oF  aupernumsrariea  aa  niight  by  them  be  deemed  jaat  by  rrnson  of  iheir 
iocreBBod  population.  The  District  of  Sao  Francisco,  Sncramtnto,  end  Pueblo 
de  San  Jose,  hnve  resttooded  to  this  sngjcestion  by  electing  super nameraries,  as 
Ibiiows: — la  San  Franciaco,  &;  in  Sacraroemo,  6 ;  in  Pueblo  de  San  Joae,  3. 
Total,  14. 

Ifwe  presume  that  these  delegatea  will  be  admitted  to  seals  in  the  conventioD, 
that  body  will  then  consist  of  fifty-one.  To  ihia  may  probably  be  added  five  or 
•ixBuperoomerariesfrom  the  District  of  San  Joaquin,  which  will  moke  the  whole 
nomber  of  delegates  fifty-six.     The  composillon  of  the  body,  as  far  as  known,)! 

DUlriclofSanFrandieo — HcgidizT—'Eiyr.  Gilbert,  Myron  NoHoo,  Wra. 
M,  Gwin,  ioseph  Hobson,  Wm.  M.  Stenan.  Svpernvmeranes—^'W .  D.  M. 
Howard,  Fraacis  J.  Lrppitt,  A.  J.  Ellla,  Francisco  Sanchez,  JRodman  U. 
Price. 

Ditlrict  of  San  Jose.—Stgtilar^Joaeph  Aram.  K.  H.  Diminick.  J.  D. 
Hoppe,  Antonio  M.  Pico,  ^lam  Brown.  Supenrnnerariei — Pedro  So naevain, 
Julian  Haoks.  A.  M.  PJco. 

Dutrictqf  Monterey.— Regular— 11.  Waper  Halleck,  Thomas  O.  Larkin, 
Lewis  S.  Dent,  Cbarlea  T.  Botta,  Pacificus  Ot4. 

Dalriel  of  Sonoma.— Regii2ar—J<M\  P.  Walker.  Robert  Semple,  L.  W. 
Bogea.  M.  Q.  Vallejo. 

IHitrict  of  San  Diego. — Regular — Mignel  de  Pedroreoa,  Henry  Hill.  S»t- 
pemvmerariei — Cave  J.  Couta,  John  Forster,  William  Richardson. 

Art  UnroMS  — It  is  provorbinl  wilh  individuals  that  prosperity  is  harder  to 
bear  thnn  adveraily.  and  it  woold  seem  that  corporations  nnd  states  are  amena- 
ble lu  the  Giime  rule.  Under  the  able  nnd  disinterested  mnnagetneot  of  spversl 
pulilic-sniritod  gentlemen,  the  American  Art-Union  baa  become  a  powerful  insti- 
tution. The  worlhinesa  of  ils  object,  and  the  general  esteem  entertained  of  iiB  man- 
agers, have  filled  its  sails  with  ibe  broalh  of  popular  well-wishes,  and  it  has  not 
ceased  to  prosper.  Aa  is  always  the  case,  aucceas  baa  pi'odnced  emnhilinn,  nnd 
en  International  Art-Union  has  be-in  stHtied.  All  institutions  of  thia  nature  are 
open  lo  criticism,  and  the  moment  that  the  disposition  to  criticise  bei'omea 
aroused,  enough  to  find  fault  with  can  always  be  discovered-  By  some  unfirtu- 
nate  means  this  disposition  to  find  fault  bas  been  awakened.  The  nntur-id  cen- 
sorious n  ess  of  mankind,  which  has  slumbered  in  respect  of  tbe  American  Art- 
Union,  lias  most  unfortunately  been  directed  towards  ibe  TnternHtional.  and  na  a 
consequence  has  produced  reaction  against  the  American  Art-Unien.  The  most 
unseemly  recriminations  have  degenemled,  In  some  quarters,  into  eroas  person- 
alities agiiinst  estimable  citizens.  Wo  nru  pleased  to  know  that  those  fi'^utle- 
men  to  whom  the  American  Art- Union  owes  its  success,  hare  not  coiL'tci'ted  to 
lower  the  dignity  of  their  position  by  entering  the  arena,  either  to  detract  from 
a  worthy  lival.  or  to  pronounce  judgment  upon  an  nn  worthy  one. 

Fair  op  tub  Amkbilak  Institute, — This  atlnictiva  Fnir,  held  at  the  Caatle 
Garden  of  New-Yorii,  has  been  open  duringthe  month  of  October.  While  it 
baa  given  evidence  of  Lbs  great  nnd  increasing  skill  in  the  mechanical  arts  araon^ 
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oar  eoDDdymen,  it  also  operates  nb  h  sort  of  exchnn^,  wbere  ideas  aro  iater- 
efaangcHl  nod  the  mind  enlarged  upoo  subjects  of  prsct'icBl  naEfalDeai.  No  one 
enn  liait  the  Fair  without  being  struck  with  the  groas  alMurdily  of  ibose  wha 
pretend  that  American  skill  and  induatry  are  dependent  for  onisteDce  and 
■access  upon  the  paltry  la vrs  of  Congress  end  the  ridiculous  iheories  of  proteo- 
tionialB.  For  our  part,  wheo  ^e  look  around  and  see  (lie  multiplcd  snmplea  of 
Americna  ingenuity,  we  feel  a  spirit  of  exultation  rising  within  ui,  at  the  inde- 
pendence of  American  labor.  It  owes  naught  to  the  silly  cobweb  tbeories  of 
politicians.  It  stands  on  its  own  broad  and  impregaable  foundncion  of  superior 
eeoius  in  conception  anil  skill  in  execution.  We  hope  that,  ns  the  great  F''airsof 
Europe  are  instrumental  in  brioging  b>getht>r  merchants'  from  every  quarter  of 
the  world,  who  fix,  by  competition,  the  prices  of  staple  commodities,  lb* 
nnmber  and  importance  of  li'airs  will  multiply  here,  promoting  a  perfect  inter- 
oonrse  among  iodustiial  interests,  until,  uliimately,  they  will  overcome  their  great 
enemy,  which  is  not  foreign  competition,  but  the  devouring  operation  of  pri- 
TttCe  capital  at  borne. 


NOTICES  or  HEW  BOOKS. 

1.— TBI  WoRSs  or  MicBiiL  Di  Mohtiions  :  oompriaing  bia  Esaaya.  Letters  and 
Journey  [hroagb  Germany  and  Italy ;  with  Notes  from  all  ihe  Cnmrnentatan, 
Biographical  and  Bibliiigraphicsl  Notices,  &c.,  &c.  By  William  HailitL  J.  Vf. 
Moore,  193  CbeaNa^Bt^Eet,  Fblladelphia. 

Thra  edition  of  the  iinmortal  confahulationa  of  "  the  dead  old  Gascon  gentleman," 
doei  great  credit  to  tbe  publiaber,  and  ia  very  acceplabla  to  Ihe  reading  public.  Tba 
translaliDn  ia  that  of  Cotton,  ihui  which  none  can  be  more  agreeable,  with  emeiidaliona 
J)y  the  editor,  Mr.  Hazlitt.  In  tboBe  occasional  paaaagea  where  the  aenae  iif  tbe  anihor 
was  not  fally  rendered,  ibe  original  meaning  haa  been  restored.  It  ia.  doublleas, 
to  that  rare  intelligence  and  kindlinea*  of  beart,  which  placed  the  great  writer  cenlnriea 
ahead  of  bis  time,  that  bis  continued  popularity  may  be  aacribed ;  shhuugb  his  UD- 
reatraioed  vivacity,  energy  and  livelineas,  mual  be  always  altraciive.  The  falber  of 
thenjodeni  psaayiita.  he  haa  acarcely  been  equalleil  by  [be  niimerons  aulbora  that,  in 
three  hundred  auccessive  ycare,  have  followed  m  his  train,  l^fre  ia  an  ineipreuibla 
power  and  rrankness  in  liia  talltiig  at  oacc  convincing  and  ■areeable — the  more  ao, 
when  we  rcQecI,  thai  be  waa  the  Grat  to  opm  tbe  world  of  philoaopby  to  the  niitel- 
lered  public,  and  to  diveal  of  ■□perfluoua  myatrry,  that  humanity,  of  whom  fae  waaio 
profound  an  obaerver,  and  which  occupied  to  large  a  space  in  the  benevolence  of  hia 
cbaracter.  The  present  beautiful  edition,  we  doubt  not,  will  have  a  wide  circuUtioo, 
provided  as  it  is  with  acomplete  analytical  index,  and  an  index  of  the  nutbora  quoted 
by  Moalaigne. 

a.— Coopla'a  Works— Thi  Pilot;  A  Tale  of  Ihe  Sea  By  the  author  of  "  the  Spy," 
&o.,  &c.  Beviied,  Corrected  and  lltiitlraled ;  with  a  new  Introduction,  Note*.  Slc. 
By  the  aulhiA'.    George  V.  Putnam,  15S  Broadway. 

TbiH  ia  the  second  volume  uf  tbe  very  ucccplsblo  aeriee  of  Standard  American  Works, 
issued  by  Mr.  PninBiii,.nnirurm  with  the  standard  edition  of  [rviug.  The  "  Pilot,"  on 
its  first  appearance,  met  with  nniveraal  favor,  snd  became  the  model  for  a  large  class  of 
tea  alories,  a  (aete  for  which  waa  awakened  in  tbe  public  mind  by  the  grace  and  vi- 
Tidnesa  with  which  Mr,  Cooper  introduced  his  seamen  to  the  reading  public.  In  the 
present  preface  he  infcirms  ns,  that  the  admirable  elory  was  the  resnlt  oF  nn  impulse 
derived  from  conversation  with  a  friuiid,  whoee  untiualified  praiae  of  Scott'a  Pirate, 
roused  in  tbe  author  tbe  deei[e  to  produce  a  atoty  liiunded  on  accurate  ecamanabtp. 
Cortsinlj  no  wurka  in  the  United  Statea  or  ICurope  have  been  more  deaerveilly  po- 
pular.   The  aiandard  edilbn  of  Mr.  Futuam  it  that  which  must  grace  every  libnu^. 

"^ O" 
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S.— ^titoMi'a  MsilUL  TiMH.    Saroni  &  Co.,  358  Broxlmy. 

This  it  a  weekl;  (>aper  devotad  to  muiical  intereatB  •■  well  aa  llioaa  of  the  fiD»  at 
generally,  and  appeare  to  tia  condacted  with  much  abililj.  It  ooutaim,  aach  wos 
muaic  by  the  lust  maalon,  arranged  with  ta*le. 

4.— Hmtobt  or  TH«  Frisch  Riffom 

Uled  by  F.  A    DurrivBge  and  Williii 

SHBplOD  Sr.  Co.,  Boa<an. 

M.  Lamartine  ia  cerlHialj  among  tlie  moat  remoiitable  men  of  the  age.  Called  bj 
■rircunulancea  to  late  a  leading  |iart  in  the  re^enpraiiun  uf  France,  be  wou,  iti  the  firat 
few  weeka  of  power,  an  aaceudancy  over  tbe  public  mindt  superior  to  that  ever  bebra 
exerciaed  by  a  ^inglo  iudividual.  Tbe  eleclinna  of  MbVi  'Bj3,  abowed  almoal  • 
UDuiimoua  reaponas  ia  hia  favor  from  SS.OOO.ItDD  of  peopio,  whum  he  reacned  from 
anarohy,  and  governed  wiibout  ollmr  anihority  thsQ  that  whic^j  spriugs  from  oeceaailj. 
These  great  FL-sults  were  produced  by  a  few  well-turued  pbrasei,  happily  limed.  Tba 
ability  lu  utier  phraaoi  ■eeuia,  however,  lu  cooiprebeud  the  whole  of  M,  Ijimartins'a 
laculiiea.  Having  gained  the  confideoce  uf  the  wild  revolutiouiats  for  the  mumeut,  it 
<VBB  easy  to  give  an  impulae  to  affairs  in  the  right  direclton,  indicated  by  tho  popnlar 
Tuice.  Tbe  moment,  however,  that  the  hepei  excited  in  time  of  unarcbv  were 
aooghl  to  be  fulfilled,  and  the  people  who  bad  set  aside  monarchy  demanded  to  realize, 
Tiaibly,  the  beueRliof  tbe  Republic,  the  seir-con«lituted  govemmeat  tell  miaorably  ihort 
of  iu  miaiioD  ;  uftd,  frooi  the  most  popular  man  iu  Ilia  nation,  M.  Lamartine  becams 
the  must  conlempUble  individoal  iii  the  commuoity.  A  man  of  excessive  vanity,  ab- 
•oluiB  ignorBDce  of  humaii  nature,  and  abaiidoaed  to  impolse,  but  puaaeaaed  of  great 
beauty  of  language  aud  of  peraonal  courage,  hewaa  far  better  for  a  urisie  than  for  the  ma- 
terial  dulii'S  of  stBtesmnnship.  His  book  on  ibe  Revolution  is,  however,  one  of  the 
most  valuable  uf  the  day.  It  is  the  freshly  wriltoii  nolea  of  the  chief  actor  in  that  ex- 
traordinary drama,  in  which  a  goveraalED^  eatablisbed  by  eigbleon  year*'  sncceaaful 
reign,  apparently  as  firmly  aeated  aa  any  then  in  Europe,  waa  iu  a  few  boura  anbrerled 
—the  Srst  capital  in  Europe  made  a  prey  lo  anarchy,  oat  of  which,  in  a  moat  mir«- 
ontoua  manner,  a  poet  and  a  few  joanialiaCi  formed  a  provisional  aulhorily,  whitib  m- 
atored  order,  and  aaved  eociety  until  Ibe  will  of  toe  nation  should  be  eiprewed.  Tb« 
antburity  of  these  men  realed  bIodb  on  their  recognilion  by  a  few  iuaureenla  who 
had  takeu  pouession  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  affected  to  apeak  for  Franca. 
The  only  exciiw  fur  the  movement  ws*  necedsity.  The  evil  waa,  that  none  of  llieao 
men  aoderstuud  the  nature  of  a  Republic — and,  least  of  all,  the  meana  of  its  Bjiplicalion 
(0  a  nation  lika  France.  Thoae  ol  Iha  mcisi  just  ideas  were  of  the  teoat  firnineas,  and 
they  gr.jdually  gave  way  lo  the  euorgv  of  tbe  more  unacropuloos,  dissulute  aud  rack- 
len  mEmbira  of  the  government.  Theiia,  by  Ibeir  follies  and  wickednees,  disgusted  a 
peopli^  who,  having  a  predilection  for  free  iustituiiona,  but  ignorant  of  their  aspect, 
wera  preaeuted  with  the  must  extravagant  corruplion,  and  the  most  deatmciiva  li- 
cenltuuaneH,  ailiEd  to  open  villainy  and  bad  faith,  as  things  that  were  nromiaed  in  tha 
name  of  political  Iresdom.  Duivcrsal  luffrage  waa  illustrated  iu  the  ridiculous  letter  of 
a  misotable  sirumpet,  issaina  from  tha  Hume  Department,  anthurising  the  packing  of 
the  ballot-boxes.  It  waa  lillle  wonder  that  munarchy  fuuuij  the  meana  of  rsaction  in 
the  diaaaliafection  created  by  theae  moan te banks,  or  Ihat  republican  progreaa  aboald 
yet  await  in  France  the  leaderships  of  more  honest  iriendsof  the  people. 

S. — IcoaooKirHic  EscTci.orAnii.or  SciiMol,  LitERsTUREiKD  Art;  ayscemaliuallyai- 
raiigod,  by  G  Heck.  Willi  five  hundred  steel  engravings,  by  the  moat  dialiiiguisbed 
enittii  of  (termany.  The  text  iraoslated  and  edited  by  Spencer  F.  fiaird,  A.  M., 
M.D.,  Prcfewir  uf  Natural  Sciences  iu  Dickinson  Colleg-.  Carlisle,  Pa.  Rudolph 
Oarrigue,  publisher,  i  Bartlay-aireet,  Asior  Houae,  Mow-Vork. 
This  great  and  valuable  work  is  to  be  prodaced  in  twenty-Gve   monthly  nomber^ 

each  of  eighty  page*  lettertext.  and  twenty  engraving,  done  in  the  moat  exquisite 

a^le.   Thelelter^preoa  oftheroyaloclatosbe  does,  initstypograpbicalappaarance,  tbe 

bwheat  credit  to  the  enterprising  publiahera. 

The  loonogrsphic  Encyclopedia  will  embrace  (in  a  aerie*  of  500  quarto  aleel  angiar- 

ings.i'nd  upwards  of  2000  pages  of  latter- press  in  large  Bvn.)  all  the  branches  uf  bumas 

knowledge  which  can  be  illuetralad  by  pi<  toriol  representations,  viz. — 1.  Malhematies. 

S.  Natural  and  Medical  Scienoeo.    3.  Geography.    4.   Ilihnolugy.    S.  Military  Scioncea. 

«.  Navoi  Sciences.    7.  Arebiteotara.   8.  Mylhology,   Sui.     S.  The    Fine   Arts.    10. 

Taohnology,  with  all  their  respective  MbdiviaioDi.    There  can  be  no  queatioa  hot 
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■ach  ■  wnrli,  afipealing  to  ifae  eyr>  hi  m>  agreeftbia  a  fonn,  is  adiairably  niited  to  the 
public  tiiate  h1  inis  mixnent.   whan  the  physical  scieucps  nre  tn  mpidly  gaining  fHrnr- 

a  library  iu  itoelf,  in  the  choicot,  m(Mtconipn>- 


NeHoaof  New  Boola.  [November, 

ifae  eyr>  hi  m 

A*  a  wiirk  of  relireiice,  it  i»  unsurpasi 
pea«able  lo  evpry  librury,  being,  iu  laci, 
lieaiive.aiid  u>enil  furm. 

<.— Clarkhckj  on,  a  Tale  of  dor  Own  Tihis.     Rythe  nnthor  of  "  Hopo  Leslie." 

Aathur'i rRvimd  eJitioii.    George  P.  Puui^m.  Hi  BroaitAB]'. 

This  Tuluine  is  in  ippuarauce  uiitrnriD  wilb  (he  (loadarJ  editinn  of  Irving's  works 
ud  uf  Cuiiper'e,  commciicoJ  by  Mr.  t'ii!iiBm.  Tbo  aiillinreo  in  hrr  preface  inforini 
tu,  that  ihe  selection  of  "  Clarence,"  which  hns  lieeu  cininicliTwi  iiiOriftr  to  her  earlier 
prodtictiiina.  aa  lliu  fiixi  of  tlia  new  edi'inti.  via*  accideiiial,  Hud  tinit  ilir  nlher*  will 
lutlnw  ia  due  course.  That  is,  we  supposp,  (and  we  trostii  will  lie  Ibc  case,)  if  lb« 
sale  of  the  edition  promises  well.  It  is  now  oeurly  twpiity  years  since  "  Clarence" 
Br«lniaileitsappi!araiice,aU!i  itwJi  then  rrfi:ivod  wiih  great  favor.   Sin.e  that  lime  tbe 

?iblic  taste  has  midergoiio  a,  ciiiisiderahle  change,  and  perhaps  not  for  the  belter. 
be  liireuliDiiii  novels  iil'  (ion.  Sand,  ami  ulliera  of  iho  Prouch  scbii.iK  wi'h  tbcir  lo- 
phialical  iihllcisophy,  aliallow  plillaiilhinpy.  and  atlrsctive  vie  e,  have  Inipartnt  • 
morhiddesiri- for  excitement,  that  has  mire  »r  lets  viiiul^I  the  pnblic  tasiD,  and  w« 
fear,  reudernd  lest  attractive  the  Americuii  apirit,  moral  lime,  anil  nmiuhle  philowpby, 
which  dislinguiah  the  wnrkd  of  Miu  Sedgwittc.  dolbcd  llumgh  tbci^re  with  Hsraca 
of  style,  the  want  tif  which,  iu  aome  of  Uio  n.r.-i^'n  works  to  whicjf  fte  allude.  i>  »ip- 
plied  with  roso-cotorcd  vice.     We  trust,  howuvor,  that  the  picturesiiiio  dflinraiioos  of 

abaiiduued  for  iho  linsel  of  Brilinh  sociotj,  or  the  glare  ol  I'arisiaa  vice. 

7. — Th»  LiTTLi  8*T»oi.    By  Captain  Murryatl,  R.N.    Harper  Brothers. 

Tbii  story,  by  (be  pcpular  writer,  is  of  a  boy  caat  upon,  a  di'Mitalo  iHlind,  and  leR  to 
faisowa  resource.^.  1  he  story  is  in  the  main  interesting,  but  lull  of  (.ingnliir  incongrui- 
ties-,'as  an  instance  of  wbich,  the  book  opens  by  the  berii  stating,  iliai  bis  first  recuU 
teotians  wore  heiug,  at  about  the  ago  of  five  years,  upon  a  Jesolaio  island,  with  a  man 
of  Dlnruse  Hnd  tttcilurn  hahit,  wbu  seldom  spnka.   and  roplied   10   repeated  queetiuoa 

''  t  sIiojU  imsglne  thai  I  was  aboat  Eve  years  old  at  the  time  I  first  recftlleet 
what  passed.  I  may  have  been  yoaiiger.  I  miy  as  wall  here  state  what  I  gathered 
fmm  him  at  dilToretit  limes  relative  tu  our  bein^  left  upou  lliis  deiolate  spot.  It  was 
with  iliiGculiy  that  1  did  so  ;  fur,  generally  eucakiag,  he  would  Ihiow  a  stone  at  ma 
if  t  askixl  qiieslioria,  that  is,  if  I  repeatedly  asked  them  after  he  hud  refuseil  lo  answer. 
It  was  on  oDo  oruasion.  when  he  m  a*  lying  sick,  that  I  gained  the  information,  and  that 
only  by  rolusing  to  attend  him.  or  bring  htm  food  and  water.  Hu  tuld  me  that  abo  ut 
twelvt!  years  before,  (not  lliat  I  knew  what  be  meant  by  a  yoor,  lor  I  had  never  heard 
the  term  nsad  by  tiiiti)  an  Buglish  sliip  (I  did  nut  know  wbsl  a  ship  was)  bad 
been  swamped  near  the  island  in  a  heaVy  gale,"  &c. 

Now.  here  is  a  child,  five  yuarsold,  on  a  desolate  island,  where  it  had  been  borne,  so 
ignorant  us  not  to  know  the  meaning  of  the  wonls  "ship"  and  ''year,"  yet  so  aniiouB 
lo  know  how  it  cnmo  on  that  dusoluie  island,  as  to  encounter  threats  and  blows  lo  pn>. 
core  this  informolion.  Under  ancb  ciruumstaaccs,  how  did  it  know  that  the  island  was 
jesulule,  or  that  there  was  any  other  purlieu  of  tbe  globe  less  so  t  This  wonderful 
kbslract  kuowledge  is  the  mure  apparent  from  the  uflectation  of  ignorance  in  olbw 
matlers;  and  Ibis  silly — prufounil  ttylc,  is  that  which  mostly  cbaractorise  Ifae  writings 
ol  Matryatt,  whose  works  are  mTvorthcless  popular. 

e. — Thi  HitTiiRT  OP  Pi.iEiiKNis;    hls    fortunes,    misfortunes,   bis   friends,  and    bis 
greatest  enemy.     By  W,  M.i  Thackeray,  author  of  "  Vanity  Fair,"  &c.     Harper 

This  highly  inleresting  work,  by  this  popular  author,  is  being  published  in  illos- 
traleil  numbers  by  the  Messrs.  Harper.  Il  is  poseestied  of  all  that  surpassing  iatereat 
and  winiderful  knowledge  of  London  society,  so  cunsptcuous  in  "  Vanity  Kair."  There 
is  a  quiinlness  of  humuur  and  a  non  chalant  recklessness  running  throngh  the  story, 
which  keeps  the  roador  perfectly  at  ease  with  himself,  and  onnRJeul  of  an  unflagging 
interest  iu  his  Hcquaiutanco  with  the  tale.  In  force  of  imaginaliun  and  monMness  of  con- 
ception, as  well  as  vigor  of  d^Uaeation,  Mr.  Thackeray  surpasses  most  of  the  othac 
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tioa  destroy  the  eSuct  of  so 


v.— Friiric  Fobkkiteb'i  FtsR  AND  PriHiBoor  Tm  Dritkd  Stitu  iirnBRiTiati  Pro*' 
iKCMor  North  AHKRicA.IUiiBtniled.    6;  W.H.  Herbert,  aatliaroTFieldSparta,  &c. 
Blriiiger  Ot  Tuwiucud.  Ncw-Ynrk. 
Tliia  ia  a  very  elo^iit  vntuma.  from  the  preM  of  Mcnre.  Stringer  &  Tonmaend,  and 

do*'  (!roat  ereilit  ill  itt  nppenraticc  tn  ihoro  entcrpriung  publitJiers.     We.  however,  r«- 

Srd  wiih  sinall  renpect  tnHt  perlcclion  nriideucn  crIIcJ  fiiJiiii^.  and  mnrf  particulBilj 
It  fiivobii*  wiMliim  uud  labiiruiiiH  iiiduli'CKe  cnlled  "  (cieutific  liiibiiip.  It  is  the 
miKTublc  reaourcu  iifn  rouf'  and  dci-nypJ  Briglinb  gentry,  brinight  up  In  n'L'xH  with 
eoiiti'mpt  every  luefiil  omplnyineiit.  ti>  cxclicw  every  means  nf  ndvanrinp  the  human 
nee.  or  pnimntiii^  ilie  giiieml  welliire.  It  wniilil  ■eem  ttint  ibese  perMiim  try  everf 
empluymeiit  by  one  test  only,  vii. ;  "  in  itiiscfuH  iluen  it  in  any  decree  ti'inl  to  proGia- 
bli'  resut  IB,  mental  iir  phyBiiulT"  If  it  iirrmvictnd  or  any  nicb  teuilener  itU  pminpilj 
TOtcd  n  bore,  doriilcoly  vutgnr,  nnil  nril  what  CHn  be  called  "  Kiviilillb."  Fonunatelj 
thero  are  in  this  cuunlry  but  very  lew  permiii  wlin  take  an  intorrvt  in  inch  unmeaiiins 
and  idle  parsuita ;  nor dusB  there  exist  a  rinss  of  niistiicrary  wlioare  piivilef,ed  for  their 
MIe  amnpement  to«ct  ai  nought  the  rights  and  inlereiils  of  the  people.  Tbiin,  theanthoT 
of  the  compilation  before  ub  ctxity  lumenln,  that  in  tho  nurlhem  and  FHslern  iilatcs, 
"  the  Jealouny  of  the  farmer*  in  record  to  irerpaaa  on  (heir  innilB,  and  the  hienking  of 
Aeir  tence*.  eombine  to  render  it  (rox  hunting)  imprsclieable,"  The  English  of  which 
li,  thai,  in  thia  "daoiHMl  demociiilic"  country,  a  gentleman  may  nut  ride  down  & 
field  of  grain, dualmy  fence*,  and  mi n  property  with  impunity  in  the jiumuitof  his  plea- 
•ore.  sisveral  eltempin  buvo  been  made  In  B|>p1y  Engltih  nutions  of-'  scientific  fiHhing 
•n<lganHiiig"U>  AmcncBD  st reams  and  fields,  but  without  any  snrccas.  There  am  very 
many  gentlemen,  wbo.  in  ihe  relaiatinn  of  the  summer  nioulbs.  both  '  gnn'  sod  ■  Gtb  ;* 
but  wc  huve  ever  found  that  t)ie  most  snccCMfol  of  theso  regard  with  immitlsiiti'd  eou- 
Wmpllhe  barren  "Bciriice"  of  English  bonks  upon  the  mibjetl — more  pniiicuWly  when 
ibote  books  Bra  bnt  impudent  couipilulions  from  irrclavaul  works. 

10.— Words wobth's    Poihs.— The  ICicureion.     By    William    Wonlsworlh.    C.  8. 

Francis  &  Co. 

The  iiiHuence  of  Ihe  eenim  of  Wordsworth,  in  correcting  the  pnelic  tasle  of  lbs 
■gaby  neanini!  it  from  the  pompr>iiB  inanities  ibiit  msrh^  ilie  close  of  the  last  century, 
•ifd  enli*ling  the  ••ympulbie*,  feclingB  and  lasles  in  favor  of  nature  and  ihm  kindly 
pbilauthropy  whieb  does  honor  in  human  nature,  has  been  immense.  While  the  influence 
of  naiiire  upon  man  was  bii  ibeme.  he  was  frrqu'-nilT  as  just  as  profnnnd.  In  a 
ble  n..mi>er  ol  Blarhwo-d,  Cbri-lnpher  Norih  (Pn)fetsor  Wil«)iO  reniorks  ol  Worda- 
wm-ih'a  imeiry,  thai  "  it  siauda  distinct  in  the  world.  That  which  in  other  men.  is  an 
OOcosioiial  pleainre,  or  possiirle  delight,  and  to  other  ]>arls  an  nrcastoiial  transjinrt,  iho 
ttring  Atu  titiilt  uHiprrte  is  to  him  b  lile — nrie  individual  human  life — vii;.,  bii  uwn 
— tmvellina  ils  \v|ii>le  journey  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave;  and  that  Tile — for  what 
•be  conld  lie  do  with  ii  T  he  has  verifled,  song,  and  Ihevc  is  un  other  Boch  song." 
The  "  Exeuruon,"  hy  fir  Ihe  imbleft  production  ivf  the  author,  was  first  piinteil  in 
1814,  and  contains  passnjjeft  ofrenliment,  dckCiiplion  and  pure  einqnence,  not  excelled 
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•ophy  of  the  lieauty  aod  gnindcor  of  nature.  The  edition  of  MeSBrs,  Francii'  &.  Co.  i« 
a  very  beDutifiil  one,  and  we  doubt  not  but  thai  tlio  IsBlo  of  the  public  will  encourage 
Ao  reprndnutioii  of  olhen  ol'lhe  sterling  writers  of  the  language. 

11. — SHA»FiitRE's  l>RAH*Tic  WoBKB  !  wtth  intmduclion,  remarks  and  notes,  urigiRal 

and  selected— Illustrated.    Piiillips,  Sampson  Sc  Co.,  Boston. 

The  first  nnmlier  of  thia  mnguiticent  editioii  has  come  to  hand,  containing  Ihe 
"Tumiiest"  oompletr,  embelliihpd  with  a  beautiful  sleel  engraving  ol'  Miranda.  The 
•ditiou  is  based  on  the  text  of  that  of  1633,  with  the  notes  of  Mr.  Sinfier,  abridged  in 
•ome  respects,  and  extended  luid  iuiproved  in  oibera.  The  l\  piigrupbicsl  appf uranca 
is  very  Sue,  and  ihe  biree  size  of  the  t)  pe  is  very  aceeptalilo  to  rraiJrrs  of  Shakspeare. 
Tbe  project  of  the  editliin  is  to  pn  I  ilieh  semi-muni  lily  iiumliers.  eaih  adorned  wiih  a 
steel  engrnviag.  and  containing  n  pUy.  complete,  at  SS  ceuls  per  number,  an  iuored- 
Uilylow  price  for  the  expencive  aod  iKBUtiful  style  in  wbioh  lliey  aio  produced. 

IS.— CoBHinciiL  nctiTioNB  WITH  FoHEiON  CuUNTRiiB ',  With  B  Synopsis  of  the  Law* 
regulating  the  Foreign  and  Coiisiing  Trade  of  ihe  United  Slates.  John  B.  Batter- 
fbwnite.  Wm.  K.  Drown,  New-York  Custom  House. 

This  linlo  work  is  most  vnlunble— that  gives  at  n  glance  a  view  of  ihe  laws  regulat- 
ing uur  intercourse  wiih  all  nations.  It  is  indispensablo  to  tlje  shlp-mnsier  and  mra- 
ohaat.     Tba  work  is  compiled  by  Joseph  T.  Talman,  Esq.,  Deputy  collector. 
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13 — TsE  HisTOBi  or  TBI  DiiiTm  Bt&tu  or  Ahirici,  Ihnii  ths  dimrer^  of  Ae 
Coolineal  lo  ibe  Or^ntzatiun  of  GovernTneDt  under  Ihe  Fedeml  CoiutitabaD.  Hj 
Kicbard  Hildrelh.    3  voU.    Harpsr  Brothen. 

The  hiitory  by  Mr.Hildreth  hai  alraady  acquired  deaenred  -repatfilio;!  for  Ibecom- 
prebeasivaDeu  of  its  facU,  and  tbe  clear  and  altractive  style  in  wtlich  tioe  aatmivu  ia 
givaa.  So  comprehonaive  aud  accurate  are  the  detailaof  the  alory,  aoconipauiedby 
a  complelB  aoalfliciil  index,  as  to  make  a  complete  book  of  refereace  to  sU  tnalten, 
facta  and  iDcidenlB,  cnnnecled  with  Ibe  lubject,  Tbis  feature,  u[  il*elf,  would  be  ^ 
imioenae  acquiaiiioa  to  any  librnry,  did  not  ita  literary  tneriia  and  ariractive  atyle  ia- 
ter«at  the  general  r.:ader.  Tlie  mere  sorioa  of  eveutadios  aolHlone  occupy  tbeaalbor, 
but  GolUleral  eubjccls  of  mora  sanoral  iniareit  are  treated  in  an  able,  philoac^hic 
maiiDer,  wliile  a  romantic  intereat  is  thrown  araund  them.  Tha  fullest  infannadoa  in 
reapect  to  the  aborigiaal  occupants  of  the  soil  !■  given  with  the  various  origia  and 
character  of  the  first  coluoiats  from  Kampe,  and  the  ideas  aud  model  of  organiiatica 
which  (bey  brought  with  them;  the  admin  istralive,  legialatire,  judicial,  and  ecdesiaaucat 
■ystemsof  tbe  several  Oolouies  and  Stalea;  the  origin  and  f;radatl  dsveiopemeni  of  osr 
existing  codes  of  laws ;  slavery  \  indeaied  serrice ;  religious  sects  ;  freedom  of  ooo- 
Bcience.and  letigioug  equality',  educaiion ;  arts;  manufactures;  navi^tion ;  trade; 
the  paper  moaey  Hyalem  in  alt  its  forms  and  mod ifical ions;  civil  divisjoas,  especial^ 
.  the  uounJaries  of  iha  Stales,  when  and  how  they  became  fixed  as  they  are :  uie  rel>- 
tioos  of  the  English  Colooies  to  ibe  muther  country,  to  each  other,  to  the  In^an  tribe*, 
•ad  to  tbe  neighboring  Spanish  and  French  seitlamenls ;  the  breach  wiUi  the  motfaar 
Coiiolij ;  the  CnDtineutal  Cettgress;  ibe  Contiaeuial  army  and  nary;  the  articles  of 
CoafederatioQ ;  the  natiutial  adminietrativo  departments  ;  the  public  debt;  foreign  mod 
tudiao  relations;  the  State  (iovernmeuts i  the  li'aderal  CunsCilnliDo ;  inclodiDir  a  full 
analysis  of  thedebates  of  tbe  Convention  by  which  that  famous  instrnment  was  framed. 
The  table  of  anihoiities  given  at  the  close  of  the  volumes,  presents  a  broad  field  fur  «•- 

S lines  Tor  those  who  wish  to  pursue  the  extensive  research  which  characterises  Mr. 
ildrcth's  work.    The  three  volumes  which  com[iose  the  histitry  are  admirably  got  up, 
and  do  credit  even  to  the  world-renowuad  typography  of  the  Messrs.  Harper. 

M.— MsHoiHs  OF  THE   LiTE  Or  WiLLiiK  WiHT,   AttofDey  General   of  tha  Dnitad 

States.     By  John  P.  Eeuuedy.    Lea  &  Blancbard. 

This  is  one  of  the  tnosl  valuable  books  of  the  season — certainly  one  of  the  most  inlar- 
tuning  books  ever  published  iu  this  country. 

Although  Mr.  Wirt  was  by  no  means  a  politician,  his  memoirs  have  peonliar  attrao- 
tion*  for  young  men,  from  the  hinla  in  which  ihey  abound  concerning  pablic  life  and 
public  tn[>n,  and  the  interesting  personal  incidents,  anecdotei,  &c.  Ste.,  which  have 
twen  iitterwuven  with  the  namlive.  The  editor,  the  Hon.  J.  P.  Kemtedy,  has  evi- 
dently had  access  to  a  very  great  variety  of  useful  material,  and  has  well  performed 
the  compilatiou  and  selectioo  of  tbe  very  agreeable  letters  of  Mr.  Wirt.  If  he  b^ 
■MDitted  his  own,  far  Irom  opportune  or  profiiuoii  remarks  upon  those  parlr  organii*- 
tkoB  to  which  Mr.  Wirt  was  a  stranger,  tbe  interest  and  value  of  the  work  would  in 
no  degree  have  been  lessened.  Tbe  work  is,  notwithstanding,  one  which  should  be 
in  the  hands  ol  every  young  man  in  the  country.  Its  iutriosic  interest  will  insore  it 
a  very  geuernl  popularity. 

Want  of  space  in  the  present  number  excludes  severml  extracts  irhich  have  boan 
reserved  for  the  next  number.    They  will  be  fonnd  highly  entortainiug. 

15.— PosTunKou!  WoHKS  of  the  Bev.  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.    Edited  bf 

Elev.  William  Hantio,  LL.  D. 
16.— Ihstitcte]  or  Theoluqt.    Vol.  vii.     Harper  Brothers. 

TbesetwDvoliimesof  tbe  Institutes  of  Theology,  comprise  vols.  7  and  BoribeedMoa 
of  the  Posihumous  Works  \A  Dr.  Chalmers,  and  they  am  probably  of  most  interest  to  the 
general  reader,  Tbe  rare  energy  of  bis  mind,  and  the  siogiilar  power  of  maltiplying 
vieivs  of  the  ideas  he  presents,  are  well  illnstinted  in  these  volumes. 

17. — Success  in  Lira.    A  series  of  books,  six  in  number  —  each  complete  in  itself^ 
The    Successlol   Merchant,  Lawyer,  Mechanic,  Artist,  Physician,  Farmer.     To  eo&- 
itst  of  bicgraphy.  anecdotes,  &e.     By  Mrs.  L.  C,  Tnthill.     G.  P.  Fuinam. 
Tbis  little  volume  iUnltrates  by  eiamplesfrom  real  life,  the  means  by  wfaich  tbeemi- 
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TDS   HEW-TOSI   BLSGTION. 

AHiDn  its  sweeping  inarch  to  victory,  in  all  quRrtera,  the  Demc^ 
CTBtic  pnrty  has  had  to  Bustain  an  unexpeciett  dereal  in  the  great  Slate  of 
New-Yoik.  The  disiippointment  naturally  fell  al  this  resuli,  was  vastly 
increiised  by  the  extraordinary  contrast  exhibited  in  almoat  all  other  elec- 
tions throughout  the  Union.  The  reaults  ofthese  had  equiilly  surprised  both 
parties,  exhibiting  bo  much  eailJer  than  was  expected,  by  the  most  san- 
guine, a  complete  recovery  from  the  popular  delusion,  which  induced 
many  of  the  Democratic  states  to  abandoti  the  pariy  nominee,  allured  by 
the  fa!?c  glare  ufa  meretricious  military  reputation  inciting  even  our  south- 
ern neighbours  to  elect  a  vice  President,  whose  al)olitii>nism  was  veiled  in 
the  deliritim  of  Taylorism.  This  recovery  we  had,  even  in  the  darkest 
hour,  regarded  as  certHin  and  inevitable.  The  rea8otile?s  clamor  in  favor 
of  an  isolated  individual,  who  had  no  sympathies  with  anyjof  the  cliques, 
which- agreed  in  nnthing  but  to  wriggle  into  office  under  the  wing  of 
Gener:)!  Taylor,  could  not  lasi.  For  this  motley  crowd  of  mercenary  patti- 
zans,  the  moment  of  success  was  the  moment  of  mutual  disgust.  The 
clevsiiun  of  the  inslrument  of  their  cupidity,  only  served  to  show  in  bolder 
relief  to  ihem;i3s  nf  his  adherenis,  the  noihingnpss  of  his  pretensions. 
Those  who  aided  directly  in  such  a  Iriutnph  have  not  been  slow  to  make 
amends,  by  electing  a  democratic  congress  in  both  branches.  Without 
enumerating  all  the  states,  the  elections  of  which  afford  the  strongest 
conilemnationof  the  administvaliiiti,  if  Pennsylvania,  Georgia,  Louisiana, 
and  Maryland,  came  round  of  their  own  accord,  to  manifest  their  disap- 
pointment and  chagrin  at  the  adtninistration  of  General  Taylor  in'one 
overwhelming  vote  for  the  opposition,  ivliat  might  not  have  been  ex- 
pected of  New- York  I  The  results  of  the  eleciion,  as  it  is,  show  that 
the  undivided  strength  of  the  democracy  presents  a  majority  of  some 
25.000  votes  in  the  slate ;  that  is  lo  say— if  the  votes  of  all  those  who 
adhere  to  the  democratic  policy,  in  the  state  and  federal  administrations, 
were  brought  out  unitedly  in  support  of  a  single  ticket,  there  is  no  man- 
ner of  doubt  hut  their  strength  exceeds  that  of  their  federal  opponents 
by  at  least  25,000.  Yet  with  this  power  at  its  command,  we  find  & 
federal  vote  diminisbed  by  mutual  disgusts  between  its  seTeiKl  seciioni. 
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BufBcient  to  place  the  destinies  or  the  ctite  in  the  hands  of  those  men 
who  have  frequently  jeopanlised  its  imeres^ls,  and  once  carried  ii  to  the 
brink  of  insolvency.  This  result  has  presented  itself,  notwilhstauding, 
that  in  most  other  stales,  party  diiisions  have  been  healed,  and  the  de- 
mocracy has  resunieii  its  ascendancy.  Wlien  it  vas  proposed  to  unite 
'  the  parly  in  New-Y(irk — a  high  wrought  anticipation  ot  triumph  wu  ma- 
nifest,  which  has  given  place  to  expressions  of  doubt  and  alarni,  at  the  very 
lime  when  (he  general  issue  of  all  the  elections  exhibits  one  of  the  moat 
substantial  of  party  triumphs — esiablitbing  the  ascendancy  of  the  demo- 
cratic pt^icy  in  the  federal  administrations  on  a  high  ground  of  impreg- 
nable security,  which  certainly,  a  year  ago,  we  had  sot  ventnred  to 
dream  of  so  soon  attaining.  However,  the  very  contrast  of  the  eiice[>> 
tion  of  New-York,  will  serve  to  bring  out  into  bolder  relief  the  peculiar 
causes  to  which  alone  it  can  be  ascribed  ;  and  thus  to  etrengthen  the 
moral  of  political  truth  to  be  derived  from  it. 

It  would  be  unnecessary  to  dwelt  upon  the  means  which  were  strained 
to  the  utmost,  by  the  opposite  party,  to  carry  the  election,  rendered  mcM-e 
important  to  the  administration  in  that  soine  relief  was  indispensable 
ftom  the  universal  condemnation  of  its  conduct,  which  reached  Wash- 
ington from  every  quarter  of  the  Union.  This  election  was  confessedly 
the  laM  chance  of  the  party.  This  lost,  and  every  shadow  of  hope  or  u»- 
ducement  to  prolong  the  struggle  was  gone.  The  activity  of  those  ui- 
terested  in  supporting  the  adminblration  was  great,  and  made  effecti?B 
by  a  lavish  expenditure  of  money,  raised  by  heavy  contributions,  here  and 
at  Washington,  on  those  best  able  and  most  interested  in  the  result. 
The  mode  in  which  such  an  influence  was  made  to  bear  effectively  ou 
the  election,  was  simple  in  its  nteans,  and  grand  in  Us  combiaatinn.  Ad 
admirable  organization  bj  districts  throughout  the  state,  guided  hf 
knowledge  of  men  open  to  influences,  and  the  allotment  of  their  applicatioo 
to  suitablo  local  committees,  was  made  elective  by  useof  money,  aiid  aided 
by  appeals  to  local  prejudices,  through  such  factitious  documents  as  that 
of  the  Hon.  Samuel  B.  Ruggles,  in  relation  to  the  state  hnancial  policy. 
In  considering  these  facts,  the  question  recurs,  why  was  not  the  democra- 
tic party,  in  view  of  its  superinrstrengtta,  triumphant  in  ^ite  of  all  these 
opposing  elements  ?  Why  did  not  those  great  popular  priociples,  now  that 
tiiey  arc  recognised  as  sound  by  thousands,  who  formerly  voted  agaiaat 
them,  suffice  aa  in  former  elections,  to  reassure  the  ascendancy  of  their 
Advocates  7  The  answer  is  lo  be  found  in  the  internal  weakness  of  the 
parly  itself,  proceeding  from  long  and  deeply  operating  inJluencea.  The 
immediate  cause  it  is  true,  was  total  vvani  of  organization.  Formerlji, 
when  internal  dissensions  had  not  disturbed  the  energies  of  active  mea, 
some  16,000  local  working  committees  might  have  been  counted,  wheie 
this  year  there  was  not  one.  A  long  deferred  attempt  at  union  bad  occu[h- 
ed  men's  minds,  down  to  the  moment  of  conftict ;  and  while  the  irritating 
discussion,  combined  with  the  sel6sfa  obstinacy  of  certain  leaders,  had  pr»> 
vented  preparation  for  the  polls,  there  was  no  hearty  and  frank  acceptance 
of  the  conditions  of  union,  such  as  was  necessary  to  awaken  and  confira 
ConfideQce  in  mutual  good  faith.  Weakness,  vacillation,  and  above  all,  iaf 
liability  to  the  mere  Gut>piciiin  of  double  dealing,  could  nut  but  he  fatal  at 
auch  a  period.  It  is  alwaysamiKtake  to  attempt  to  unite,  where  a  party  has 
suffered  defeats  through  the  defection  of  any  portion  of  its  members  who 
jD^y  choose  to  recede,  from  any  cause,  from  the  main  body.    Tha  oaUg 
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trne  pnUc;  is  toreconatract  from  the  fiinDdBlion  snew.  Inntead  of  attempt 
ing  a  gatui  compromise  between  the  conflicting  opinions  in  the  democra- 
tic party  itself,  the  great  principles  involved  in  the  idministratinn  of 
(he  goTernment,  and  which  were  alwtja  the  guides  to  power,  abonld  be 
Mlorougbly  probed  and  discusaed,  and  such  progress  made  in  a  radical 
direction  as  embraces  the  rights  of  all  mPmbers  nf  the  Union,  and  sacri- 
fices the  equalitj  ofnone  far  impossible  abstractions.  The  crisis  through 
Thich  the  party  is  now  passing  is  not  dissimilar  to  that  of  1837-^. 
At  that  period  the  democracy  had  held  too  long  end  too  absolute  a  eon* 
trol  at  the  state,  and  had  by  do  means  been  exempt  from  the  corrupting 
influence  upon  the  putiiy  of  ila  first  principles,  incident  upon  loo  certain 
•  tenor  of  power.  A  complete  atirring<up  of  all  the  elements  of  its  com- 
position had  become  necessary.  A  long  course  of  erroneous  legislitioa 
had  built  ap  a  stupendous  fabric  of  chartered  interests,  interwof  en  with 
tbe  party  organization,  and  supported  by  a  rignrous  application  of  official 
patronage.  The  gradual  enlighteoment  of  the  public  mind  upon  the  evili 
of  class  legislation,  and  the  necessity  of  extending  tbe  elective  franchise, 
had  made  reform  necessary.  The  existence  of  these  elements  for  a  long 
periud  had  arrayed  one  half  the  voters  in  implacable  opposition  to  that 
organisation  popularly  known  as  "the  Rcgeucy."  Thus  placed,  that  or- 
ganiiatiun  had  run  its  course.  It  was  at  the  mercy  of  any  section  of  its 
own  numbers,  however  small,  that  chose  to  secede.  Its  long  and  arbi- 
trary use  of  power  had  destroyed  or  driven  into  the  ranks  of  the  opposi- 
tion any  neutral  body  that  might,  under  other  circumstances,  have  furv 
Bished  recruits  to  replace  its  seceding  members.  And  such  a  defectioD 
produced  tbe  overwhelming  defeat  of  1837.  The  mistaken  idea  was  thea 
indulged  in  respect  to  the  conservatives,  as  last  year,  in  relation  to  ihft 
ftee-Boilers,  that  such  a  body,  with  all  the  motives,  interests,  and  feelings 
which  had  attended  their  secession,  could  possibly  be  brought  back  to  a 
Mund  and  healthy  reunion.  The  error  then  was  expiated  in  the  over- 
throw of  the  adminiatralion  of  Governor  Marcy  and  in  the  predominance 
of  Whig  rule,  until  the  recurrence  to  sound  principles,  and  the  avowal  of 
a  uniform  practical  policy,  on  which  the  party  was  entirely  reconstituted, 
again  restored  it  to  power  in  1S42,  and  the  renewed  adhesiveness  of  the 
party  produced  the  triumph  of  IS44.  These  two  triumphs,  viz  :  that  of 
the  state  in  1842,  and  of  the  National  Democracy  in  18<14,  definitively 
settled,  as  the  state  and  national  policy,  those  leidinv;  principles  for 
whii;fa  tho  party  had  so  ohen  rallied,  and  in  defence  of  which  tliey  had 
•o  often  triumphed.  The  divorce  of  bank  and  state,  the  ad  valorem  reve- 
nue tariff*  principle,  and  the  re-a(incxntion  of  Texas,  were  all  consummated 
past  t he  power  of  faction  to  defeat.  In  New- York,  the  deln-pay ing  and  anti- 
monopoly  policy,  with  the  decentralization  of  the  executive  power,  were 
established  at  the  election  of  1842,  and  consolidnted  in  the  cimsiituiion  of 
184(i.  Tlie  adhesiveness  which  the  advocacy  of  these  fundamental  prin- 
ciples had  imparted  to  the  democracy  waamuch  loosened  when  they  were 
fBtiihlished  beyond  the  reach  of  partisan  nttack.  There  was  no  longer 
any  principle  at  stake  in  favor  nf,  and  against  which  hoth  parties  were  un- 
compromisingly committed,  and  the  door  was  oppn  for  the  intrigues  of 
faction.  Thus,  previous  to  the  revulsi^m  of  1836,  the  stupenduus  pyra- 
mid of  chartered  interests  built  up  in  New-York  could  not  be  charged  to 
the  exclusive  errors  of  either  party,  both  having  participated  in  it ;  and 
before  the  full  current  of  public  opiniun  had  been  directed  against  tbe 
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monopnly  system,  ihe  adherence  lo  thnsa  interests  formed  that  pretext  for 
a  boliitig  faciion,  the  secession  nf  which  overthrew  the  democratic  ssceD- 
dancy.  In  the  same  manner  that  the  Tederalist  party  was  ever  in  iavat  of 
chartered  rjohis,  ihey  always  opposed  extension  of  territory,  and  as  a 
means  fur  preventing  that  extension,  advocated,  what  is  called  "  free  soil." 
The  democratic  party,  on  the  other  hand,  adhering  to  the  advice  of 
Washinf^ion,  never  to  raise  sectional  questions,  as  party  issue-i,  and  li»- 
tening  to  the  warning  of  Jefferson  against  "  free  soil,"  applied  to  Mis- 
souri, which,  in  his  own  words,  "  like  nfirt  bell  in  the  night,  has  avrak- 
ened  and  tilled  me  with  terror,"  and  following  the  admonitions  of  Jack- 
son against  ''  the  detestable  efforts  to  alienate  one  portion  of  the  country 
from  ihe  rest,"  had  always  frowned  down  the  slavery  ai^italion.  At  a 
meeting  held  in  Albany,  of  which  the  most  active  members  were  Gen. 
John  Dix  and  Mr.  John  Van  Buren,the  former  gentleman  declared— 

"  Tlie  union  of  the  states,  which  under  PiovidBnce  has  conforred  the  richest 
lessia^  on  the  people,  was  the  result  of  compmniise  nnd  coDciliotioQ ;  that  w  e 
can  only  hope  to  olitain  it  by  Hbalaining  from  ail  iutorforeace  with  tlie  Inns,  do- 
mestic policy,  and  peculiar  inlerusls  of  evet-y  other  state ;  and  that  oil  such  io- 
rerference,  which  tends  to  nllRnnte  one  portion  of  our  country  from  the  rest, 
deserves  tO'be  frowned  upon  with  iodignatioa  by  alt  who  cherish  the  priociplea 
of  our  rovolutionnry  fathers,  and  who  desire  to  pi'eaerve  the  coustilutioo  by  the 
exercise  of  that  spirit  of  amity  ivhich  actuated  its  frttineis."  •  • 

"  As  a  fundamental  condition  of  our  socin)  oxistanre,  that  the  question  of  sla- 
very in  B  slave-holding  state  shall  nut  be  disturbed  by  the  people  or  government 
of  any  other  atnto  ;  and  that  tlie  ecuoral  government  has  no  control  over  it  ;" 
but  he  held  that  "  there  was  a  political  nlilioatioD.  arising  out  of  the  conipromiae 
of  intoresls.  in  which  the  founilalloas  of  tho  Union  were  i»\A,  to  afislain  from 
every  speeiee  fif  inlerfeTence  which  may  tend  to  disturb  the  domestic  quieiude, 
or  put  in  jeopardy  the  rights  of  jiroperty,  which  the  constitution  was  designed 

Now,  as  this  question  had  never  been  made  an  issue,  and  was  therefore 
not  identified  in  the  minds  of  men  with  party  allegiance,  it  furnished  lo 
the  seceding  faction  at  the  Baltimore  convention  the  pretext  fur  bolting, 
and  the  subsequent  c'efeaL'i  of  the  democracy  are  the  result.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly the  case  that  the  major  proportion  of  the  people  of  the  free 
'  states,  probably  all,  are  opposed  to  slavery  as  they  are  to  idolatry,  and  to 
the  colored  race,  bond  or  free ;  yet,  mindful  of  the  obligalions  imposed 
by  our  glgrious  constitution,  they  refuse  to  make  religious  or  moral 
opinions  the  test  for  political  support.  In  ihe  city  of  New-York, 
the  strength  of  the  faction  that  sought  to  apply  that  test  is  very 
small,  but  their  talent  at  intrigue,  activity,  and  unscrupulous  command 
of  means  are  great,  and  they  induced  the  democratic  party  lo  commit 
the  error  of  aliempling  to  reunite.  They  had  defeated  the  party 
by  adopting  a  Whig  principle,  and  some  of  their  most  active  men  had 
the  audacity  to  solicit  Whig  influences  for  their  retention  in  office,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  their  defection  from  ihe  democratic  parly  that  really 
elected  General  Taylor,  and  thnt  iherefure  they  were  entitled  at  least  to 
the  wages  of  treason ;  yet  ihey  demanded  to  be  restored  to  ihe  democra- 
tic party  on  equal  lerrus,  and  tiieir  propositions  were  weakly  listened  to. 
It  could  not  reasonably  be  supposed  that  those  staunrh  democratic  voters, 
who  had  supported  regular  nominationn  liirough  good  report  and  ihrough 
evil  report,  would  rally  strongly  lo  the  support  of  men  to  whose  defeclioD 
the  defeat  of  the  regular  candidates  was  alone  to  be  ascribed.     Ten  thou- 
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sand  democratB  in  office  last  March  have  been  proscribed  and  turned  oat, 
■oiely  in  consequence  of  the  defection  of  thoae  men  who  now  called  upon 
tiiem  for  their  voles,  and  those  votes  not  in  favor  of  any  ^eat  principle 
for  which  the  true-hearted  democracy  always  rally,  notwithstanding  trea- 
son and  disaster,  but  simply  and  merely  lo  confer  office  upon  those  who 
bad  deprived  them  of  it.  On  Christim  principles  they  shonld  have  dona 
thia  ;  but  un fortunately,  aa  jet,  elections  are'not  conducted  on  Cbristian 
principles. 

In  addition  to  the  want  of  organization  which  prerented  a  proper  de* 
veloprnent  of  the  state  vote  after  an  attempt  at  union  had  been  made,  tha 
manner  of  the  union  was  auch  as  to  bear  ihe  aspect  of  a  palpable  fraud, 
Knd  thus  to  keep  from  the  polls  many  whose  activity  was  paralysed  by  fear 
of  deception.  The  pretext  for  the  split  in  the  party  had  been  "  free  soil," 
which  was  not  recognised  by  Ihe  democracy  as  a  political  test,  whatever 
might  be  the  opinioiis  of  the  individual  candidates  in  regard  to  it.  Iia 
profession  as  a  "  principle"  was  everywhere  understood  as  a  pledge  to  the 
support  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  for  olTice — it  was  neither  more  nor  lefes  ; — of 
course,  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  union,  in  an  election  which  at  least 
pretended  to  respect  popular  wishes,  was  the  abandonment  of  such  a 
pledge.  Mr.  Vhu  Buren  himself  would  not  have  the  temerity  to  place 
his  name  directly  before  the  people  fur  an  eteciion  ;  but  ihe  election  to 
office  of  men  pledged  to  "  free  snil"  was,  in  fact,  electing  men  pledged 
to  send  Mr.  Van  Buren  to  the  National  Senate  in  phce  of  those  demo- 
crats who  have  so  nobly  represented  the  state  in  that  body.  Finally,  a 
conveution  of  the  democracy  met  at  Syracuse,  nominated  a  ticket,  and 
passed  the  following  resolution  : — 

"  Besolvtd,  That  the  Democmtic  Stnte  Committee  b«  authorized  to  with - 
draw  any  of  the  aumloees  preaeDted  by  tills  Convention,  except  those  for  Conip- 
troller.  Attorney-Gsneral.  Cnnnl  Commissiuner,  and  State  Prison  Inspector, 
provided  tbe  Utica  Couveutton  ratify  cho<e  names,  and  complete  the  IJcket  by 
Dominating  well-known  nod  nckoowlodgod  democrats  as  CHDdidHtHS  for  Jodgsof 
the  Court  of  Appeals,  Secrelar;  of  Stnte,  Treasurer,  and  State  Eneinesr,  and 
ikall  impose  no  priniriple  or  U'l  upon  $aid  candidata  inconsialent  icitli  the  reiolu- 
tioiu  adoplf.d  by  i/it  Democratie  Convention  held  in  Ihe  PTeshyterian  Church  at 
Rome:  and  that  the  ticket  thus  nominated  receive  the  united  support  ot  both 
divisions  of  tbe  democnitic  pr.rly." 

This  resolution  was  accepted  by  the  Uiica  Convention,  and  the  nomina- 
tiona  it  permitted  as  a  condition  of  the  waiving  of  the  "  test,"  were  made 
in  accordance  with  it.  The  "  free-soil"  Utica  Convention  adjourned  lo 
Syracuse,  and  framed  the  following  resolution  : — 

"  Retolced,  That  Congress  bits  the  eonstilutionni  power  over  slavery  in  the 
DiatricI  of  Columbia,  and  has  no  power  over  the  subject  in  the  States.  That  it 
possesses,  in  our  opinion,  full  power  o^ver  the  subject  in  the  territories  of  tb» 
United  Slates,  and  sboul'l  exert  that  pownr  on  all  occasions  of  attempts  to  in- 
trodace  it  there ;  but  a»  Ihe  conHilutional  potver  it  gueilioned,  we  are  vntling  to 
tolerate  the/tee  exercite  of  indivrdual  opmon  upon  mat  question,  among  viembeT$ 
of  the  demeeratie  family  who  are  willing  lo  rally  under  one  standard  and  support 
the  ticket  noiniiiuted  by  tbe  recent  Stats  Conventions." 


This  undoubtedly  contwied  a  covert  fraud.  They  were  willing  (o  "  tor 
lerate  individual  opiniou"  ni  those  who  voted  for  free-soil  candidates.  But 
while  it  thus  accepts  voles  fur  Van  Buren  candidates,  it  does  not  agree  to 
give  a  heart;  support  to  ihe  other  nominees.  It  was  Evidently  intended, 
however,  to  convey  the  idea  that  iu  waiving  the  test  in  regard  to  votera 
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it  was  vraiTed  also  in  regird  to  candidates ;  and  at  the  ratifieation  meet* 
logs  that  idea  only  waa  recognised,  viz  :  that  there  waa  to  be  do  test.  la 
gross,  open,  and  contemptuoua  disregard  of  this  rule  or  action,  as  well  «• 
of  public  c^inion,  the  Lockport  Committee  chose  to  carry  out  Mr.  Vta 
Burea's  threat  contained  in  bis  speech  in  the  Utica  Convention,  where  ho 
declared  that  "  if  the  candidates  did  not  rightly  respond  to  queries  on  tbo 
atavery  subject,  they  would  be  defeated  by  one  hundred  thousand  major^ 
ty,"  and  addressed  the  following  "  lest"  questions  to  the  state  candidate*: 

"  Dear  Sir, — We.  the  nndersigned,  are  deainins  of  a  psTfect  uoion  of  (h* 
Aemacratic  pert;  of  this  Sisto  npon  principle ;  Ht  the  sarae  time,  we  do  Dot  wiA 
to  disgnise  that,  in  our  opinion,  there  is  great  danger  that  the  Khemes  now  oar 
fiwt  to  extend  alsverj  into  the  territories  lately  acqnired  from  Mexico  wUt  b* 
■Dcceteful,  and  that  such  buccom  would  cause  laating  injury  aod  disgrace  to  oiff 
whole  country.  Ona  of  the  mealis  uBsd  to  accompluh  thia,  to  ui,  dreaded  end) 
it  Iht  ineuUalim  of  the  doctrine  that  Congrai  hat  no  cotulitutional  power  te 
prohibit  slavery  in  our  territories — a  politicnl  heresy  which  is,  in  oar  opinion,  op- 
pOBsd  to  the  plain  provUions  of  the  constitution,  the  decisioni  of  tlio  Suprenw 
Court,  and  the  uniforni  course  and  practice  of  our  nationat  goTernment. 

"  We  would,  therefore,  respectfully  reijoest  yonr  opinion — 

"  1st.  As  to  the  power  of  Congress  to  prohibit  slaTery  in  the  territories  bo* 
hnigiDg  to  the  United  States. 

"  30.  iVs  to  the  duty  of  Congress  to  prevent  by  eiprees  law  the  existeoce  of 
slavery  in  the  territories  acqaired  from  Mexico. 

"  3d.  Asto  the  propriety  of  Congress  abolishing  the  slave  trade  in  the  District  of 
Colombia  immediately,  and  of  abolishing  slavery  therein  by  proper  and  justlawa." 

The  resolution  waiving  this  opinion  upon  the  power  of  Congress  oyer 
slavery  in  the  territories,  was  scarcely  passed  in  Convention,  before  tbtt 
men  who  voted  fur  it  sat  down  and  penned  these  queries  to  candidates  1 

That  this  threat  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  but  an  idle  gasconade,  is  mani- 
fest, in  the  fact  that  the  democratic  candidates  who  treated  the  im- 
pertinent queries  with  the  contempt  they  deserved,  so  far  from  being 
"  defeated  by  100,000  votes,"  were  elected  ;  while  some  of  those  who 
demeaned  themselves  by  replying,  were  defeated,  and  the  mtlyfrte  toil 
nominee  that  was  elected  on  the  State  ticket  was  one  that  did  not  reply  to 
these  queries.  This  is  an  instructive  fact;  and  taken  in  connection 
with  the  whole  election,  conveys  this  moral :  that  the  mass  of  demo- 
cratic voters  arc  honest,  and  will  not  come  to  the  polls  to  coun- 
tenance an  open  and  shameless  fraud,  such  as  the  attempt  to  sp^Iy 
"tests"  that  had  been  solemnly  ignored  in  convention.  Those  who 
manifest  such  unfaithful neas  to  principle,  cannot  expect  to  command 
the  confidence  of  the  people.  In  the  city  of  New- York  the  combined 
democratic  vole  was  less  than  that  cast  for  General  Cass  in  1S40,  and 
5,000  less  than  the  aggregate  democratic  vote  at  that  election,  while  the 
whig  vote  declined  8,200,  bartered  away  for  the  suffrages  of  1,300  blacks 
by  the  Fourierite  section,  alTording  a  singular  contrast  to  the  interior, 
where  the  whig  vole  was  nearly  full,  brought  out  by  their  efEcient  organ- 
ization, and  not  chilled  by  the  antics  that  some  of  their  members  dis- 
played in  the  city.  The  decrease  of  the  whig  vote  as  compared  with  last 
year  was  S,I14  in  the  city,  and  4,372  in  the  t^untry.  The  democratic 
vote  decreaf«d  5,360  in  the  city  and  24,590  in  the  country,  notwith- 
standing that  the  anti-rent  portion  of  the  democracy  again  voted  for  tbft 
tegular  candidates.  Such  is  the  fruit  of  frauds  before  the  petals.  Tha 
totals  of  votes  were  nearly  as  follows : 
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848 , 

... .318.603 

234,828...... 

453,431 

IS.3B3 

29,865 

43.848 

The  popular  vntes  of  several  of  the  States  at  the  late  elections,  as  far 
u  made  up  officially,  compare  aa  follows  : 

FOPULAB  TOTE  IK  EIOET  STATES. 

1848.  I84S. 

Tirlor.  Can,  TuBncii.  Wlii(.  Dta,       T.BiiiMk 

Hiiiie-. 85,378 40,306 13,178 98,360 37,534....B.0S& 

Termont 33,132 10.948 13,837 36,603 3,391. ..33.AGS 

UaMachusettB. .  61.070 3,1,281 38.058 53,070 30,839. .  .34, IH 

Hew-Yurk 218,603 1H.31B 130.510 306.230 a04.9n3 

FentMylvnia.. 185,513 171.176 11,368 133.111 144,180 

OeorgiK 47,544 44.802 43.159 46,514 

Tenneuee 64.705 58.419 60,350 61,740 

iDdiaoa 69,907 74,745 8,100 97,318 76,996 .... 3.0W 

TMat  8  States.. 705,740  649,895  303,951  617,991  606,387      58,811 

looresM , 56,493 

Deorasie 87,749 I45.14D 

The  aggregate  decrease  of  votes  in  this  State  was  176,405,  a  portico 
(A  which  was  produced  by  emigration  to  California,  but  the  larger  por- 
tion through  indisposition  of  the  people  to  vote  at  an  election  where  a 
sectional  issue  is  presented,  which,  if  successful,  can  be  of  no  practical 
benefit  lo  themselves,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  must  lead  lo  a  disturbanca 
of  the  national  prosperity,  and  injury  to  the  cause  of  human  progress. 

It  has  been  the  case  that  our  adopted  fellow-citizens  and  their  friendt 
newly  arrived  having  come  more  directly  into  contact  with  the  black  raca 
■a  competitors  in  domestic  service,  have  not  failed  to  observe  that, 
nJthough  the  wealthy  employers  themselves  regaid  the  latter  as  a  d& 
graded  race,  yet  among  domestics  Ihey  make  no  distinction  in  favor  of 
the  while,  where  they  employ  both.  That  such  a  state  of  affiiirs  should 
enhance  the  natural  enmity  between  races  it  is  not  difficult  to  compr^ 
bend  ;  and  that  ihe  same  feeling  is  evinced  by  far  the  largest  portion  of 
the  voters,  w  proved  in  the  result  of  the  vote  taken  upon  the  constitution 
of  I84ij,  That  instrument  provided  that  the  following  clause  should  bo 
Mibmitled  separately  to  the  people. 

"  Colored  male  citizens,  possessing  the  qnalilicatiDDS  reauisita  \ij  the  first 
■eclion  of  the  second  article  of  the  conBtilutioa.  uthar  than  the  property  quiliS- 
eatioD,  sliiill  have  the  right  to  vote  for  h11  of!icars  tliat  now  are,  or  hereafter  maj 
be  elected  by  the  people  after  the  Ist  day  of  January,  1647." 

or  44,000  votes  cast  al  that  election,  in  the  city  of  Xew-York,  5,713 
only  were  in  favor  of  black  suRrage,  the  remainder  being  in  the  negative. 
Tho  clause  ufthe  constitution  was  therefore  inoperative.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  stronf^  dissent,  irrespective  of  parly,  to  negro  suffrage,  a  meeting 
of  colored  citizens*  was  influenced  by  Ibat  unprincipled  section  of  tbs 
*  In  ronlempl sling  the  inrelligenre  diaiilaycd  at  ihal  meeting  of  colorpd  ciiirens,  wbos* 
e<atdili(ia  is  rupciior  lo  ibat  of  nnv  of  ilic  inn^ibitanls  or  t^urope,  wc  could  but  reflcci  upon 
Ihe  inarriilBble  ways  oT  Providence,  Ihnl,  Ihroi^li  tlin  inKlrunicnlaliiy  of  Bcuish  cupldiljr, 
and  a  irainimr  of  M^rvilude.  raised  ibose  blscki  from  the  condicion  of  nude  cannibnit  to  Iho 
Chri*liaD  freemen.    To  thai  ulave  trade,  horrible  na  it  is.  igiiDii  ivliich  tfritiib 


pseado  philanthropy  has  vainlv  kIH 
for  Ihfir  »ij)iTlBiivrly  heppv  oondii 


a  ctnlury,  aro  iho  blacks  i 


oendjinlsolilieir  ancestomln  Africa.  As  Ihe  Jews  wre  trained  by  Ihe  divine  dimemalioa 
ia  aiiluDUB  BOrviEiide  to  ihe  enligluen'^  Ei;yplianB,  to  return  and  properly  enjoy  Iheir  land 
of  Canaan,  so  are  cannibal  nrgioen  resuucd  Iromanunprogressive  savage  stale  lo  theeiuoy. 
nutnt,  as&raa  Ibey  are  capable,  of  ibe  bighesl  bencfili  of  civilualion. 
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whig  part;  lepreaented  by  the  New-ToTk  Tribune,  and  allhnngh  the 
number  that  are  legally  ealiileii  to  vole  were  very  few,  the  eSect  waa 
more  than  sufGcient  to  keep  six  limes  their  number  or  whiles  Trom 
the  polls,  mare  partieulnrly  when  it  was  understond  that  the  blacks  who 
voted  were  attended  by  gangs  uf  bullies  to  uver&we  the  challengers. 

It  appears,  that  among  the  poor,  as  among  the  rich,  an  equal  num- 
ber of  whigs  were  disgusted  with  the  ch.irlatatiism  of  would-be-lead- 
era,  as  in  the  democratic  ranks,  with  the  palpable  finuds  attempt 
ed  with  the  sophistical  abstraction  of  free-soil.  This  fact  was  sin- 
ffularly  manifest  in  the  election  of  Massachusetts.  A  free-soil  coali- 
tion was  formed  and  run  with  the  regular  democratic  ticket  and  the 
regular'  whig  tick^.t.  Great  hopes  were  entertained  of  the  streogib 
of  this  coatilion,  and  Mr.  Van  Buren  addressed  them  at  Faneuil  Hall 
on  raiscellaneuus  subjects,  iind  ex|)Uiuing  why  ihe  Van  Buren  party  ia 
Nevf-York  had  been  anxious  to  elect  Qeuernl  Taylor,  giving  as  a  singu- 
larly demncralic  reason,  that  "  Caas  belonged  to  the  democratic  party — a 
party,  which,  when  it  got  into  power,  generally  sUyed  there;  whila 
Qen.  Taylor  was  the  nominee  of  a  party  which  came  into  power  to  die." 
He  then  had  the  indiscretion,  in  Faneuil  Hall,  in  that  old  "  cradle  of 
liberty,"  whose  ancient  walls  have  resounded  with  the  patriotic  elo- 
quence of  Otis  and  Adams,  with  iheir  immortal  compatriots,  and  which 
witnessed  the  progress  of  our  national  independence  until  it  ripened  into 
OUT  gloriiiuB  union,  with  ils  boundless  prosperity,  and  world-renowned 
institutions — to  holdup  "free-soil"  as  the  desirable  instrument  of  dia- 
nnion,  civil  war,  anarchy,  and  ruin  to  our  institutions.  The  display  of  > 
phantom  so  hideous,  in  precincts  go  sacred  to  pntriotism  and  national 
honor,  produced  its  natural  effect,  and  the  free-soil  vote  diminished  33 
per  cent,  while  the  regular  democratic  vote  increased  in  the  same  pro- 
portion. It  required  but  some  such  reckless  partisan  to  lift  ihe  veil 
which  shrouds  the  future  of  free-soil,  and  open  to  the  investigation  of  the 
clear  intellects  of  New-England,  the  boundless  wickedness  of  a  sectioaal 
issue  which  contains  no  vitality  whatever,  except  the  germs  of  disunioa 
and  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  to  defeat  it  at  the  polls.  While  it  denies  the 
right  of  local  self-government  to  the  whites,  its  tendency  is  to  check  the 
gradual  elevation  of  the  blacks  in  the  scale  of  humanity,  retard  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country,  promote  civil  dissensions,  and  uliimately  consign 
the  divided  states  to  the  power  of  the  sword.  Thinking  men,  who  lave 
their  country,  will  not  abet  a  partisanjcry,  which  involves  such  fearful  ha- 
zards ;  although  desperate  political  gamblers  m.iy  adopt  it  for  present 
profit,  regardless  of  the  future.  A  few  more  such  speeches,  and  free-soil- 
ism  is  extinct. 

Perhaps  the  most  gratifying  result  of  the  elections  has  been  in  the  State 
of  Michigan.  The  malice  of  Van  Biirenism  there  exerted  itself  to  pro- 
cure from  the  legislature  instructions  to  General  Cass  to  vote  for  the  free- 
soil  proviso,  in  its  application  to  California,  and  the  members  of  that  le- 
giiilature  were  induced  lo  io  so.  The  popular  vote  at  the  pre:>idcntial 
election  had  been,  for  Taylor  23,940,  Cass  30,6d7,  Van  Buren  10,389, 
being  a  Taylor  and  Van  Buren  majority  over  Cass  of  3,642.     The  noisy 

Sasconade  of  the  free-soilers  induced  many  to  suppose  that  their  strength 
ad  so  increased  that  the  democratic  vole  would  be  far  in  the  minority, 
and  no  means  were  neglected  to  procure  such  a  legislature  as  would  com- 
pel Geneial  Cass  to  lesign  or  vote  for  the  free-soil  proviso.    The  most 
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actiTe  of  the  whig  and  free-snil  agents  were  bu?;  in  cnlumniating  Gen. 
Cass  ;  so  much  bi>  that  that  gentleman  thon^hl  it  advisable  to  address  a 
letter  la  the  Washington  Union,  July  10,  IS4U,  reiieraiing  his  principles  as 
expressed  in  the  Nicholson  letter.  He  slated  emphatically,  aTier  showing 
the  absurdity  and  unconstitutionality  of  the  proviso,  that  ''  Thuse  who 
oppose  the  Wilmot  proviso  on  the  ground  of  its  uncoustitutionality,  can 
never  surrender  their  opinions  and  vote  for  it." 

On  this  distinct  issue  the  election  turned,  and  in  order  to  make  assn* 
ranee  doubly  sure,  the  free-soilera  having  nominated  a  pseudo-democrat, 
Mr,  Littlejohn,  the  Whig  Convention,  remembering  that  the  two  partiea 
combined  at  the  presidential  election  bad  a  majority  over  Cass  nf  3.612, 
adopted  that  free-soiler  as  their  candidate,  and  went  into  the  election. 
The  result  has  been  a  complete  democratic  triumph — John  S.  Barry  be- 
ing elected  by  nearly  5,000 niiijority  over  free-sniters  and  federalists — equal 
tothat  of  Ransom  in  1847.  The  democratic  party  have  entirely  triumphed, 
and  free-soil,  like  the  progeny  of  the  opossum,  has  slunk  back  into  the 
boweLs  of  its  federal  parent.  The  democratic  legislative  mojnriiy  in  joint 
ballot  is  '28,  a  noble  response  to  the  letter  of  Gen.  Cass,  and  a  severe  re- 
buke to  the  authors  of  Van  Buren  instructions. 

In  Wisconsin  the  democratic  ticket  also  triumphs  over  a  whig  and  free- 
nil  cnmhinatioii.  In  Louisiana  Tnylorism  is  thoroughly  repudiated  in 
the  election  of  Gen.  Walker.  In  Misi.issippi  every  democratic  eaiididate 
has  been  elected  And  while  the  democracy  of  the  north  repudiates  free- 
soilism,  that  of  the  south  rejects  Tayjoriam.  It  will  be  observed  that 
with  whatever  party  "  free-soil  "  united,  it  defeated  it.  In  New-York  it 
defeated  the  democracy,  in  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  whiggery  ;  in  Mas- 
aachuaetts  the  democracy  recovered  when  freed  from  its  contagion  ;  even 
in  Vermont  its  conneciiiin  wiib  democracy  increased  the  Whig  vote.  The 
results  of  most  of  the  late  elections  have  been  upon  the  legislatures  aa 
IblloWH : 

COMPLEXION  OF  STATE  LCGISI^TURES  RESULTING  FROM  LATK  ELECTIONS. 


M«De 63....— ....88. ...151 11 — ... 

Kata. 170....— .,,.G5....a3.'; "7 — ... 

MB«'-Yi>rk...<;3....  — ....6r,....lSS 17 — ... 

New.Jcr»ey..33....— ....as....    5ft 10 — ... 

MHrylai,d....^7....  — ....35....   82 H — ... 

Ponu»vlvauU.J7.. ..  —  ....  76.. -.133 16 — ... 

Georgia Bl ....  — ,...C7....12a 34 — ... 

Ohin 39....    5... .33....    7' 17 1... 

MichigHH.. ..24. .,.—....«....   66.;....   6 — ... 

Ulinoia 2J...,14,...58,..,   34 7 B... 


>9....50....— ....26 


D.  8.CongrB.10!)....10..-10a 227 24 2 34 60 — 9 

This  is  a  chart  which  indicates  such  plain-sailing  for  the  next  four 
years  as  must  efTecttially  prevent  even  the  most  ordinary  intellects  from 
going  astr.iy.  The  strength  of  the  party  is  such,  notwiihsianding  that  the 
popular  vote  in  many  localities  has  been  diminished  by  Califurnia  emi- 
gration as  to  make  union  inevitable.  The  great  fact  to  be  recognised  ie, 
that  how  much  soever  party  leaders  may  negoitate  for  nominations,  the 
people  will  not  rally  to  the  support  of  those  who  have  proved  ibemseWea 

.., ^.^ 
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faithleM.  It  is  in  vain  to  talk  of  aupporting  leKular  nominations  wh^ 
the  nominees  have  eet  the  example  o(  Jerectiuti.  Those  wlio  brought  Tre^ 
■oil  into  the  party  to  distract  it,  must  carry  it  back  where  it  originated^ 
into  the  ranks  of  federaliam — and  remain  there  with  it. 

But  this  free-Boil  cry  was  not  altogether  a  mere  preiext  for  party  bolt- 
ing. It  involves,  prospectively,  an  important  social  influence.  Thus,  at  the 
New-York  const jtuiiona.1  convention  of  I8i!5,  when  it  was  prnpoaed  to 
confer  the  right  of  sulTrage  upon  the  colored  population,  it  was  argued  bj 
the  Van  Buren  faction,  which  was  then  organizing  that  system  of  patroit- 
age  which  consolidated  the  *'  regency"  power,  that  the  blacks  were  mostly 
the  servants  of  the  wealthy  federalista,  and  under  their  iafiuence,  and  that 
toe&lend  to  them  the  right  of  suffrage  was  simply  to  increase  tbe  corrupt 
federal  rote.  Since  that  lime  an  important  change  has  taken  place  in  tba 
relative  poailion  of  blacks  and  whites.  Wealth  has  greatly  increased, 
and  (he  luxury  of  living  has  kept  pace  with  it.  Butthe,number  of  fres 
blacks  baa  not  inoreased  in  any  degree  proportionate  to  the  number  re> 
quired  to  administer  to  the  luxury  ^f  affluence.  In  New-York  and  Bos' 
ton  the  increase  has  been  as  fullows : 

BOSTON.  NEW-YOKK. 


1810     18,450.500....  l,46B....32,3i9 209,130,340... .40.730....  918,319 

1820     38,'JS9,a00....1,740....41.551 255,352,365....  40,368..  1,332  744 

1830     59,58G,ono 1,823 39,517 :!19, 118.298 44,945..  I,87J,663 

1840     94.581,600 1,988 83,013 641.343,818 50, 03!..  2,378, 890 

1845   135,943,700....  1,842...  112.524 616.824.955..  ..44,853.,  2,559,642 

The  blacks  in  Boston,  as  well  as  those  in  New-York,  have  dticreased 
numerically  within  15  years,  notwithstanding  the  supposed  accessioa 
made  by  gradual  emancipation.  The  assessed  wealth  io  Boston  in  1810 
averaged  about  8574  per  head  of  the  white  population  ;  in  1848  it  hmd 
reached  $1,210,  while  the  black  population  B;ink  from  4 J  per  ct.  to  1) 
per  ct,  of  the  white  inhabitants.  In  New-York  State  the  increase  of 
whites  has  been  in  numbers  1,641,323,  while  the  blacks  have  increased 
but  4,133,  In  the  same  time  the  assessed  wenlih  of  the  whites  has  in* 
creased  over  $400,000,000  ;  this  is  from  $237  to  S241  per  head.  The 
iame  result  is  manifest  in  nearly  all  the  northern  and  eastern  stales  that 
have  become  rich  by  trade  and  manufacturing.  The  ability  to  employ  do- 
mestic servants  ia  the  cities  has  grcaily  increased,  while  the  material  of 
those  servants  has  been  stationary.  It  is  true  that  the  number  of  immi- 
grants from  abroad  has  been  immense.  At  NeiV-York,  the  arrivals  have 
been,  for  31  years,  ending  with  1849,  l,6!)-3.776- 

These  immigrarus  supply  nearly  all  the  servants  in  the  cities,  but, 
thanks  to  the  genial  influence  of  our  in.^tituliims,  thoy  do  not,  as  abroad, 
remain  in  that  capacity.  They  very  soon  find  ways  and  means  to  set  up 
on  their  own  account  and  became  equals  in  the  community.  Hence, 
notwithstnnding  this  apparent  large  arrival,  the  supply  of  domestic  ser^ 
vants  does  not  materially  increase.  It  is  but  for  a  short  time  that  the 
white  race  occupy  that  capacity  in  the  United  States.  In  England  and 
most  countries  of  Europe  hitherto  all  the  laws  enacted  have  conspired  to 
check  the  emancipation  of  the  masses  from  the  condition  of  servitude, 
and  the  same  policy  has  ever  marked  the  federal  pnriy  here.  Although  they 
talk  largely  in  favor  of  labor,  and  of  promoting  adopted  citizens  to  the 
highest  offices  in  the  state,  they  advocate  laws  only  in  favor  of  capital, 
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ftrntectife  prifileget,  and  chirteml  rigfita,  while  they  Mek  to  bring  ftee 
black  labor  in  contHct  wiih  that  of  immigrHnt),  ■nd  thog  doubly  to  retard 
their  progrees.  Tbey  are  not  indeed  called  *'  sIbtcs"  either  here  or  in 
£urope,  but  are  by  arbitrary  laws,  nerertheleai,  indirectly  bound  in  ser- 
vitude. That  poaiiion  they  occupy,  many  of  them,  here  on  their  first 
■n-iva!,  but  rapidty  rne  froM  it  to  the  rank  of  employers.  It  is  not  m> 
with  ttte  black  race; — they  retain  that  sabordinale  relation  to  tbewhitm. 
I  Hence  the  deiire  to  pramire  black  eervattta  who  will  not  "  Rbandon  ter- 
lice  ae  aonn  as  they  have  learned  its  duties," — this  being  the  generil 
complaint  of  the  wealthy  against  immigrants.  In  cotiseqtienee  of  this 
■tate  of  alTaira  the  pay  of  black  servants  is  constantly  on  the  rise,  sod 
414  to  920  per  month  is  a  minimum  rate.  And  this  difficulty  will  i«- 
orease  as  lh«  number  atfd  wealth  of  employers  continne  to  outrun  supp[<f. 
The  problem  is  to  ineresse  the  latter.  That  class  of  men  who  fumerlf 
st^ectnt  to  black  autTrage  as  being  aubjeot  to  the  influence  of  politicd 
<ip penents,  hare  not*  tbriren  by  their  political  trade  so  well  that  them- 
iMhaa  have  became  employers,  and  thus  experienoe  a  gmwing  afini^ 
with  ancient  Miemies,  and  other  associations  of  wealth  draw  them  towsnh 
.^e  aristoeracy  of  the  fedevaltsta.  The  federalist  policy  wae  always  h^ 
confining  slavery  to  a  emnll  section,  to  cause  it  uttimately  to  become  an- 
ftrodtaltle,  aad  finally  to  cease.  That  ia,  by  legislatien  to  ruin  the  bvai- 
neas  of  planten,  in  order  to  rob  them  of  their  slares  ;  in  the  same  mwi- 
ner  that  stock'jqbbers  conspire  to  raise  s  panic  in  order  to  boy 
•tooks  che«p.  The  blacks  now  monopolized  by  the  south,  upon 
being  emancipated,  would  enhance  the  supply  of  free  servants  at  the 
north,  enable  the  wealthy  to  dispense  with  immigrant  aervioe  altogether, 
and  to  pay  less  wages  for  black  service,  also  to  drive  white  immigrants 
into  eorporate  factories.  It  is  known  that,  notwithstanding  the  offer  df 
the  highest  wages,  ont^fth  of  the  ipivdhi  at  Lomcil  tkii  yrar  have  been 
itlltfor  uanl  «^' iutwis — the  slavery  ia  too  severe.  Displace  whiles  in  d<v 
■testic  service,  and  they  will  be  driven  to  factories  at  jow  wages.  In  Viik 
j^t>ia  there  are  140  blacks  to  every  200  whiles;  in  New- York  to  200  whites 
there  are  only  'S  blacks,  and  still  decreasing  in  ratio.  Compel  Virginia  to 
emancipate  those  blacks,  and  the  wages  of  free  service  at  the  north  will  de- 
eline.  The  free  blacks  now  here  will  be  ground  under  the  competition  df 
tbeir  own  color,  and  the  wealthy  whites  will  profit  largely  by  the  exerciaeof 
tAieir  [^ilanthpopy.  It  is  this  social  view  which  has  greatly  inftue*o«d 
the  wealthy  leaders  of  the  boiling  faction,  of  which  the  New- York  Eren- 
iDg  Post  is  the  peculiar  organ,  to  adopt  that  Whig  principle  of' fre» 
■oil,"  which  jumps  with  interesii  changed  by  accumulation  of  wealth  and 
its  aristocratic  inflnenves  socially. 

UfiBcrupiiloiis  and  reckless  as  have  been  the  agitators  of  the  free^oil 
•^oestion,  they  have  never  yet  dared  openly  to  attack  the  rights  of  statw, 
lin  violation  of  the  compact  of  the  constitution.  The  power  of  congress 
•rer  the  question  in  territories  is  that  only  which  is  claimed,  and  the  cod- 
■quest  of  two  provinces  of  Mexico,  presented  the  opportunitv  of  agitaliott. 
With  the  occupation  of  the  territories  was  dieoovered  such  an  abundance 
•of  gold  as  attracted  thither  as  many  thousands  of  whites  as  have  sufiioed 
to  form  a  free  state.  To  those  who  knovr  the  temper  of  the  white  inhab- 
itants of  this  country,  [he  exclusion  of  blacks  from  the  territory  was  aa 
certain  as  that  whiles  would  settle  there.  When  the  north-western  ter- 
ritory was  settled,  the  officers  of  the  old  Virginia  line  applied  for  s  remis- 
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■ion  of  the  ordioaDce  of  1787,  id  iheir  firor,  for  the  settlftment  or  (be 
Scioto  and  Miami  Tallies  with  shves,  fur  the  c-jlUTition  ofTobacco.  The 
rejeciion  of  the  application  by  the  people  of  Ohio  was  unanimouB,  when 
their  assent  would  have  nullilied  the  ordinance  of  1787  ;  ih^  state  cod* 
stiiiition  which  they  then  formed  sought  to  exclude  blacks  from  their 
teiii  tor;,  and  the  same  spirit  has  prevailed  in  the  other  states.  Four 
years  Hince  New-York  ctaie,  by  a  vote  of  2-23,834  nays  out  of  309,000 
votes,  refused  to  allow  blacks  to  rote.  Illinois,  by  a  still  more  decisive 
raU,  forbade  blacks  to  come  into  the  slate  at  all  to  settle.  To  suppose 
that  emigrants  from  such  a  population  would  go  to  California,  where  the 
excluHve  business  is  gold  digB;iag,  and  Toie  to  permit  blacks  to  come  in 
as  slaves,  to  monopolise  the  mines  for  their  owners,  was  in  the  highest 
degree  absurd.  Nobody  believed  that  they  would  do  so  ;  but  to  permit 
those  people  to  make  a  constitution,  excluding  slavery,  was  death  to 
"free-soil"  agitation,  and  with  it  the  hopes  of  the  bolting  faction,  aa 
well  as  the  protita  of  the  whigs,  from  the  dissensioit  growing  out  of  the 
agitation,  were  overthrown.  Hence,  both  the  free-soilers  and  federalists 
sent  agents  thither  to  delay  action,  or  to  prevent  the  formation  of  any  coit- 
atitution.  These  intriguers — seceding  democrats'  and  federalists'  agents — 
were  utterly  failed.  The  Californians,  in  the  exercise  of  their  rights, 
faave  formed  an  unexceptionable  constitution,  excluding  slavery.  The 
absurdity  of  all  the  agitation  upon  (he  subject,  i^  thus  manifest,  and  it 
threHteos  to  expire  for  want  of-.aliraent.  The  free-soil  and  whig  factions 
that  sought  to  defeat  the  constitution,  have  amusingly  enough  vituperated 
■nd  recnminatad  each  other  with  ill-concealed  spleen  at  their  mutual  dis- 
appointment. The  former  are  already  intriguing  to  coalesce  with  the 
ultra  sUvery  section  of  the  south,  to  prevent  the  admission  of  Calif  irnii, 
because  she  has  excluded  slavery.  She  has  had  the  audacious  impudence 
to  destroy  the  Van  Buren  pretext  for  disunion,  and  must  be  punished. 
The  whiv  faction  with  ei]ual  dishonesty  afTei/is  to  acquiesce  in  the  admis- 
sion of  California,  but  insists  npon  dismembering  Texas,  in  behalfof  New- 
Hexico.  They  will  certainly  n<>t  allow  an  agitation,  froai  which  the; 
have  derived  such  advantages  to  slumber. 

The  result  of  the  late  elections  in  tlie  tinriherti  states,  however,  shows  that 
ibe  people  of  thoae  states  reject  the  question  ofslavery  as  a  party  issue,  and 
that  the  great  democratic  party  will  come  together  again  for  the  campaign 
of  lSo2,  in  a  strength  that  will  sweep  every  vestige  of  whig;gery  from  the 
the  public  administration.  Those  politicians  who  were  Induced  hy  exag- 
gerated estimates  of  its  strength  to  truckle  to  free-soil,  are  already  aware  of 
their  error,  and  the  shrewdest  begin  already  to  disclaim  any  connection  with 
it.  Nothing  can  prevent  the  recimsolidalion  and  triumph  of  the  demo- 
cracy, and  unless  New- York  relieves  herself  of  the  leprosy  of  Van  Buren- 
ism,  the  democracy  of  the  union  will  elect  a  federal  administration  wilhont 
bar,  and  the  Empire  state  will  remain  a  political  outcast,  as  a  punishment 
For'ihe  crimes  of  her  once  vaunted  "  favorite  son."  We  apprehend,  however, 
that  the  process  of  exfoliation  is  nearly  completed.  The  unsound  members 
of  the  p^rty  have  nearly  fulfilled  the  indicatioji  of  their  federal  affinities, 
and  the  unblushing  whigge'ry  of  such  organs  as  the  Evening  Post,  wiii  no 
longer  serve  to  distract  the  democracy. 
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Betwebn  twelve  nnd  two  o'clock,  ever;  daj,  were  the  hoars  ofreceiv 
tioD  at  the  house  of  this  celebrated  person  ;  and  it  was  a  little  after  nooa 
or  the  morning  of  my  cbat  with  Baptisle,  my  fourth  day  in  Paris,  that  I 
jumped  into  a  neat  little  coupe,  waiting  for  me  in  ihe  court-yard  of  the 
Hotel  des  Princes,  and  drove  to  the  residence  of  Einile  de  ttirardin. 

There  are  few  men  in  Prance  whose  name  ia  more  familiar  to  the 
public,  for  he  has  challenged  ita  attention  in  every  conceivable  way  for 
long  years  pasL  He  is  an  author  of  numerous  publications,  of  more  or 
less  merit,  and  his  literary  reputation  has  long  been  established.  He 
has  engaged  at  difTetent  periods  in  various  enterprises,  of  a  mixed  literary 
and  trading  cliaracler,  such  as  the  eslablisbment  of  miscellaneous  publi- 
catioDs,  generally  successful^  and  thus  has  acquired  the  repute  of  a  bold 
andakilful  speculator.  His  performances  in  the  arduous  field  of  journal- 
ism, where  he  has  displayed  vast  ability,  singular  energy,  and  exiraordi- 
Rary  hardihood,  has  added  immeasurably  to  his  previous  notoriety.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  to  conceive  the  happy  expedient,  in  France,  of  low- 
ering the  price  of  newspapers  -,  and  the  journal  which  he  established  on 
this  basis.  La  Presse,  has  had  an  immense  success,  which,  doubtless,  his 
talents  greatly  augmented.  Beside  the  sources  of  consideration  already 
mentioned,  his  career  has  been  distinguished  by  various  incidents  of  a 
romantic,  and  even  tragic  nature — and  amongst  the  latter,  may  be  cited 
as  the  most  prominent — his  fatal  duel  with  the  celebrated  Armmd  Carrel. 
It  may  not  be  remembered,  that  this  remarkable  man  was  at  the  head 
of  the  republican  party  of  France,  afler  the  elevation  of  Louis  Philippe 
to  the  throne,  and  figured  as  the  editor-in-chief  of  the  Nationil  new». 
paper.  It  was  not  long  ader  the  establishment  of  La  Prtist,  of  which 
Girardin  was  the  principal  editor  and  proprietor,  that  a  quarrel  broke  out 
between  these  two,  and,  at  last,  ended  in  a  duel.  Carrel  sent  the  chal- 
lenge, and  aeemed  persuaded,  from  the  first,  that  the  result  would  be 
fatal  to  him.  Uis  courage  had  undergone  many  extraordinary  tests,  and 
on  this  occasion  he  showed  no  flinching.  He  made  all  his  preparations 
for  a  tragical  end  with  the  utmost  calmness,  and  though  his  demeanor 
was  more  gloomy  than  usual,  his  firmness  remained  unshaken.  On  the 
ground,  his  courage  rose  to  hsrdihood,  and  in  spile  of  the  remonstrances 
and  entreaties  of  his  seconds,  he  took  no  pains  to  save  his  person  from 
unnecessary  risk.  It  is  usual  in  France,  to  place  the  combatants  at  forty 
paces  apart,  and  allow  them  to  approach  till  one  of  them  fires,  when  the 
other  is  obliged  to  stop  instantly,  and  5re  also.  Carrel  advanced  with 
full  front  towards  Girardin,  and  both  fired  at  about  the  aame  moment. 
Carrel  fell,  mortally  wounded,  and  died  the  same  night,  delirious.  "A 
few  hours  before  he  breathed  his  last,  and  even  in  the  midst  of  its  hallu- 
cinations, his  splendid  mind,  now  tottering  to  its  fait,  burst  forth  wiib 
anearthly  brilliancy,  transporting  those  who  liatened;  its  dying  flashes 
emitting  an  awful  glare,  elicited,  as  it  seemed,  by  its  giant  struggle  witb 
approaching  darkness."  His  death  esa^erated  the  republican  party,  and 
Girardin  was  marked  out  tor  sacrifice.     Challenges  sbuwered  oa  hin 
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from  all  sides,  which  he  refused,  and  from  personal  imnlts  he  appealed 
to  I  he  laws. 

These  singuiar  and  exciting  reminiscences  all  rose  to  m;  recollection 
in  my  long  drive  through  ihe  Champs  Elyseis  to  thn  noble  mansion  of 
the  wealihy  and  redoubtable  journalist.  Hisi  honse  Btauds  off  from  the 
street,  surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  and  is  out  of  sight,  till  passing  through 
a  small  gate,  one  discovers  to  his  surprize,  its  noble  and  grandiose  pro- 
portions. I  sent  up  my  card  to  the  occupant  on  entering  its  portals, 
whom  1  had  not  seen  for  some  four  years,  explaining  that  I  wua  intro- 
'duced  at  ihat  period  by  a  mutual  friend.  I  was  immediately  shown  up, 
and  received  with  great  cordiality.  I  found  the  celebrated  editor  seated 
in  the  middle  one  of  three  hue  rooms,  used  as  libraries.  His  dress  wa» 
somewhat  singular.  He  wore  the  common  skull  cap,  which,  in  France, 
makes  slwnya  one  article  of  a  morning -toilette.  It  covered  ^jat  the  top 
of  hia  head,  throwing  his  nohle  expanse  of  forehead  into  fine  relief  A 
morning  gown  of  simple  material,  constituted  the  rest  of  bin  attire,  whicb 
be  kept  closely  enveloped  about  him,  as  he  had  on  neither  vest  nor 
trousers;  He  gave  me  his  hand  cordially  on  entering,  and  sat  me  dowrt 
just  before  him.  His  air  is  somewhat  stern — his  manner  direct — his  lan- 
guage simple,  but  precise.  He  thinks  with  great  rapidity,  and  conveys 
bis  ideas  without  hesitation,  and  at  such  k  rale  that  to  wander  for  a  mt^ 
ment  is  to  lose  some  important  link  in  his  argumentation. 

Wo  began  talking  of  France,  of  course,  and  all  the  extraordinary 
events  he  had  witnessed  and  acted  in  since  the  revolution  of  the  prece- 
ding year.  We  agreed  emireiy  in  our  general  views,  which  I  knev 
must  be  the  case  from  a  daily  perusal  of  his  pa|)er. 

"  Eh,  Inen,  Mons.  Qirardin,"  I  aaid,  "  your  position  at  this  moment 
ia  interesting,  and  the  particular  dnctriue  you  advocate,  that  of '  unlim- 
ited liberty.'  is  so  near  to  my  heart,  that  I  would  like  your  permiasiou  to 
q>eak  my  sentiments  freely  of  you  and  your  acts." 

"  It  is  just  what  I  wish,"  he  answered, — "  speak." 

"  You  opposed  witb  vehemence  and  great  power  the  administration  or 
General  Caviagnac,  and  supported  with  enthusiasm  the  advent  of  Louis 
Napoleon.  Some  sny  it  was  personal  motives  only  that  animated  yon; 
but  I  value  your  intelligence  too  highly  (a  think  so.  It  was  simply  he- 
cause  you  saw,  at  once,  that  the  system  of  Cavaignac  must  fail,  and 
itaping  better  things  of  his  successor,  you  adopied  the  line  you  pursued." 

"  You  are  right,  perfectly  so,"  replied  the  Achilles  of  the  French  press, 
looking  at  me  very  hard.     "  Pray,  go  on,  and  with  t)ie  same  frankness." 

"  I  shall  do  so,  and  1  am  sure  without  the  risk  of  offending  you.  What 
I  am  most  curious  to  learn  is  this — whether  you  act  in  the  spirit  of  ■ 
skilful  journalist  only  in  the  opposition,  or  in  the  support  you  nive  to 
men  and  doctriues;  or  whether,  from  deliberate  investigation,  you  are 
satisfied  that  the  sincerity  of  one,  and  the  truth  of  the  other,  warrant  yoa 
in  undertaking  their  championship." 

M.  Oirardin  smiled,  and  1  waited  for  his  reply  with  some  anxiety. 
"It  is  not  worth  while,"  he  remarked,  "  to  make  assurances  of  my  faith, 
in  either  the  principles  or  the  men  now  in  vogue  in  France ;  suffice  it,  that 
I  combat  with  earnestness  fur  what  I  really  think  likely  to  be  useful 
to  the  country.  Take,  for  example,  the  doctrine  or  thesis  I  am  now 
diacuasing — imHmited  liberty.  I  am  profoundly  persuaded,  that  in  its  ap- 
plioation  lisa  ihfl  only  runedy  for  all  the  ills  that  afflict  u>." 
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1  was  foiled  in  m;  desire  to  aBcertain  whether  tliifl  powerful  writer 
really  derived  his  inapirations  from  a  well-digested  ajatein,  or  merely  reg- 
ulated his  views  by  tiia  interests.  ''  Yes,"  I  answered,  "  I  am  astonished 
and  delighted,  to  see  so  great  a  truth  enforced  with  so  much  skill  in  one 
of  the  leading  journala  of  Paris.  It  is  impossible  to  nver-estimsie  its  tin- 
porlance,  and  in  spile  iif  the  doubts  and  abnegations  it  meets  with,  yon 
will  gain  ground  every  day.  I  know  this  better  than  ynu,  for  I  bear  it 
uid  a  hundred  times  over,  '  yes,  Girardin  is  right ;  for  it  is  not  by  stupid 
repression,  but  by  yielding  more  liberty  to  thought  and  action,'  that  ws 
shall  escape  these  repeated  and  violent  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  people  to 
obtain  it.' " 

"  I  am  very  glad,"  he  Mid,  abruptly,  "  to  mert  with  encouragement 
from  enlightened  and  impartial  persons,  for  I  am  conslamly  reministrBted 
with  by  the  friends  of  the  government,  who  playfully  menace  to  arrest  me 
for  spreading  seditious  Soetrints  ;  and  who  would,  no  doubt,  attempt  il 
if  they  dared.  Even  my  own  disciples,  if  I  may  use  the  term,  are  startled 
at  what  they  call  my  audacity,  but  really  consider  my  absurdity,  and 
beg  ine  daily  to  modify  my  sentimenta,  or  rather  withhold  them  sittv 
gether." 

"  Let  me  entreat  you,  Mons.  de  Girardin,  not  to  listen  to  them,"  1  ex- 
postulated, "  and  you  will  find  your  triumph  in  the  immense  gnnd  yon 
'  will  effect  for  your  country,  and  for  alt  Europe,  by  elucidating  the  truth 
ftnd  justice  of  the  great  theme  you  treat  with  such  consummate  ability.  If 
you  persist  in  this,  you  will  be  proved  one  day  the  boldest  thinker  of 
tbe  epoc)t,  and  will  find  your  recompense  in  the  admiration  of  all  men. 
I  am  enthusiastic  in  this,  for  no  one  so  well  as  an  American  can  estimate 
the  value  of  your  dogma." 

"  That  is  true,"  said  the  jnurnalisC,  full  of  deep  reflection, — "  for  you 
carry  into  daily  practice  in  your  country  what  1  hardly  veTftiire  here  to 
express  in  theory  You  must  come  and  talk  with  me  on  this  great 
theme,  and  give  me  illustrations  from  your  national  history  and  experi- 
ence. 1  wish  you  would  write  on  the  subject.  My  columns  are  open  to 
you,  and  1  would  be  glad  to  hive  translated  and  published  whatever  yon 
are  pleased  to  furnish  me." 

"  I  am  much  flattered  at  your  offer,  Mons.  Girardin,  but  I  have  not 
presumption  enough  tu  accept.  The  ingenious  and  eloquent  essays  yrm 
produce  with  such  astonishing  facility,  where  reason  and  logic  mutually 
foriify  each  other,  render  it  quite  unnecessary  for  any  other  pen  to  enter 
the  lists  of  discussion.  But  I  will  cheerfully  avail  myself  of  the  honor  of 
coming  to  see  and  talk  with  you.  1  will  explain  what  we  understand  in 
America  by  'unlimited  liberty,'  and  show  by  abundant  and  convincing 
examples  how,  in  every  sphere,  political,  moral,  and  religious,  its  precepts 
are  understood,  and  that  its  eSects  are  advantageous.  Eut  there  is  another 
subject  in  which  I  taLie  a  deep  interest,"  I  added,  "  and  that  is  your  odi- 
ous tariff*,  BO  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  France.  I  have  lately 
scribbled  with  great  brevity  my  opinions  of  it,  and  here  ihey  are  in 
printed  form.  Run  your  eye  over  it,  and  1  shall,  for  the  subject's  sake,  be 
glad,  iudeed,  to  see  '  La  Presse'  lake  il  up.  But  I  have  no  hope  of  this, 
for  political  theories  are  discussed  with  so  much  ardor  in  France,  that 
you  can  get  no  one  to  turn  their  attention  to  commercial  topics,  althougb 
so  intimately  allied  to  them." 

"  Give  it  me,"  said  M.  Oirarditi, — "  I  will  have  il  translated,  retd  it, 
and  see  what  can  be  done." 
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At  tiris  momenta  servant  entered,  and  anoounced  tb«  Abbe  Mitraud, 
nbo  came  in,  and  saluted  M.  de  Girardin  with  great  warmth.  Whilst  tbej 
were  exchanging  remarks  and  mutual  greetings,  I  occupied  myselTinr^ 
garding  the  person  and  Teatures  of  the  worthy  ecclesiastic  who  sat  befors 
me.  fie  was  a  tall  and  strong-built  man,  and  seemed  capable  or  great 
phyaicai  exerlion.  Hi!<  face  and  head  were  striking ;  the  latter  of  large, 
musgy  propartiuns,  and  the  former  broad,  and  filled  with  animation.  The 
expression  was  ihat  of  great  inielligence  and  much  beseTolence  of  dispo 
siliun.  Another  arrival  was  won  ushered  in,  for,  as  1  have  already  said, 
it  is  the  habit  of  the  editor  oi  La  Pnue  to  receive  promiscuously,  every 
day,  his  friends  between  twelve  and  two  o'clock,  when  he  is  in  the  habit 
of  engaging  freely  with  them  in  political  discussions,  either  on  his  own 
lavoriie  opinions  or  the  prominent  topics  of  the  day.  In  thiswsy,  he  not 
only  acquires  much  valuable  information,  but  from  the  collision  of  ideas 
about  him,  he  must  be  often  saved  the  tediime  and  laborious  process  of 
investigating  for  himself  the  opposite  ^ides  of  many  intricate  questions. 

The  new  comer  was  no  other  than  the  celebrated  Mons.  Genie,  who 
was  at  the  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  Affairs  under  Mons.  Ouizot, 
and  who  was  accused  of  exercising  over  the  counsels  of  his  chief  an  ex- 
cessive and  sinister  influence.  M.  Genie  was  also  cordially  welcomed, 
and  begin  a  short  conversation  with  the  editor  on  some  business  trans- 
actions they  seemed  to  have  together.  There  was  nothing  in  the  manner 
or  appearance  of  this  well-known  person  at  all  interesting  or  attractive. 
He  was  a  short,  thick-set,  pursy-looking  man,  with  a  stiff,  abrupt  air,  like 
a  man  accustomed  to  authority,  but  who  still  bore  about  him  traces  of 
humbled  pride  and  deep  discontentment. 

Here  was  a  trio  of  remarkable  men,  two,  at  least,  of  whom  had  exer^ 
cised  a  vast  influence  over  the  public  affairs  of  France  and  Europe  for 
many  years  past.  I  felt  that  a  treat  was  in  store  for  me,  for  a  lively  con- 
versation on  the  events  of  the  day  was  inevitable  ;  and  without  knowing 
the  exact  opinions  of  each,  it  was  pretty  certain,  that  difference  enougf 
existed  between  them  i6  bring  out  many  vatuafale  observations  that 
could  not  but  be  highly  advantageous  to  me.  The  Abbe  opened  the  dis- 
cussion by  commenting  with  enthusiasm  on  the  enlightened  labors  of 
H.  de  Girardin.  His  newly- broached  principle  of  "  nnlimited  liberty," 
the  learned  prelate  seemed  perfectly.to  comprehend.  Without  confound- 
ing it  for  a  moment  with  licentiousness,  which  could  only  be  its  abuse, 
he  pronounced  his  profound  conviction  to  be,  thai-it  was  only  on  recog- 
nising the  complete  liberty  of  the  citizen  in  his  conscience  and  person- 
ality,  that  France  could  hope  for  ^peaceful  political  and  social  organiza- 
tion. He  argued,  that  by  refusing  to  acknowledge  this  principle,  as  was 
the  case  with  all  past  governments,  and  the  present  one  seemed  entering 
on  the  same  fatal  error,  that  by  employing  the  power  of  government  only 
to  repress  (he  Iree  expression  of  the  sentiments  of  a  portion  of  the  com- 
munity, whether  minority  or  majority — that  by  pursuing  as  a  system,  the 
adoption  of  odious  laws  directed  against  liberty  of  person,  condemning  to 
prison  or  exile  all  who  exposed  opinions  unfavorable  to  the  existing 
government,  the  inevitable  result  would  be,  to  subject  society  to  ccmi- 
^anlly  recurring  violent  and  fearful  agitations,  which  may,  at  any  moment, 
lead  to  its  temporaty  dissolution.  It  was  only,  on  the  contrary,  he  per- 
listed,  in  yielding  the  largest  liberty  to  all  parties  to  discuss  their  several 
doctrines  of  improvement  before  the  final  tribunal  of  the  ttatioo,  and  in 
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limiting  the  reaiMance  of  tbe  ftoVernment  to  direct  atiempte  (o  overthrow 
it  by  violent  means,  that  society  in  France,  or  anywhere,  could  prngrew 
in  an  orderly  manner,  and  derive  benefit  from  changes  of  system,  that 
would  ceaae  to  be  prejudicial  when  effected  with  moderation  and  by  re- 

5ular  mexns.  The  unlimited  liberty  of  conscience  and  person,  adrncated 
ally  by  M.  de  Girardin,  has.  therefore,  (he  only  safe  and  possible  rule 
for  any  government  in  France  to  go  by,  and  in  their  struggling  against  it, 
the  national  sentiments,  as  waa  proved  by  three  great  revolutinna,  were 
outraged,  and  it  only  made  the  certainty  of  a  fourth  revolution  (and  the 
last  would  be  worse  than  tbe  first)  more  apparent. 

It  was  in  thia  sound  and  elevated  strain  that  the  Abbe  expressed  himself, 
and  he  talked  with  a  duency  and  doquence  that  showed  his  entire  fami- 
liarity with  the  subject,  and  the  careful  instruction  his  mind  had  onder- 
gnne.  The  earnestness  of  his  manner,  and  tbe  beaminf;  animatioo  of 
bis  features,  remored  the  least  doubt  of  his  good  faith-  M.  de  Girardin 
frequently  struck  in  with  him,  giving  his  hearty  concurrence  to  all  he 
said,  and  adding  many  brilliant  and  striking  remarks  uf  his  own  in  further 
con^rmation  of  these  views.  He  delivered  himself  in  his  usual  manner, 
dear  and  decided.  "  It  waa  evident,"  he  said,"  that  the  government  of 
the  day,  blind  to  all  experience,  and  in  the  face  of  all  its  declarations, 
was  resolved  on  adopting  the  same  stupid  system  of  arbitrarily  repressing 
that  liberty,  which  could  no  longer  be  denied  in  principle,  and  which  to 
refuse  to  adroit  in  fact,  was  not  only  puerile  but  criminal,  when  the  con- 
Mquences  were  ro  Irigbtful.  He  gave  up  a)l  hope  now  of  any  early 
and  pacific  aetllement  of  these  complicated  questions,  wherethe  rival  in- 
terests of  the  differentclasses  of  the  community  were  involved.  He  saw 
nothing  in  the  future  but  confusion  and  conflict.  It  would  be  the  same 
drama  played  over  again,  but  deepening  in  grimness  with  each  repetition. 
There  could  be  no  doubt,  none  in  the  world,  of  the  fearful  conaequeacea 
that  must  result  from  tbe  repeated  and  bitter  disappointments  of  the  people. 
They  may  on  some  future  occasion,  when  the  supreme  power  falls  again 
into  their  hands,  overturn  in  fury  and  desjitair  the  whole  fnbric  of  gov- 
ernment, and  give  themaelves  up  to  repriaals  that  may  compromise  the 
interests,  and  destroy  the  basis  of  the  greater  part  of  alt  the  property  in 
the  land.  "So  deep  are  my  conrictiona  on  this  point, "  concluded  Mons. 
Qirardin,  "  that  I  would  rejoice  at  any  opportunity  of  saving  a  half  of 
what  Ipossfss  by  giving  up  the  rest,  I  uould,  this  lumr,  mtkimt  ant  mo- 
mml's  refii-rlioTt,  gladly  make  sitch  a  bargain,  if  1  could  find  the  power 
that  wmtld give  me  sv^t.ient  gnarantees.  If  I  contend  warmly,  there- 
fore, with  the  tortuous  and  reckless  policy  of  Odiilen  Barrot,  and  his 
eompeers,  it  is  not  only  from  the  conclusinns  of  logic,  and  from 
motives  of  humanity,  but  from  a  lively  solicitude  for  my  personal 
interests  I  consider  my  safety,  and  the  security  of  my  property, 
endangered  by  the  course  of  a  government  that  haa  far  fewer  chances 
of  arriving  at  a  successful  realization  of  its  preposterous  hopes  than 
sll  the  governments  which  have  preceded  it.  Whether  its  failure 
and  downfall  will  take  place  in  the  regular  way  the  constitution  pre- 
scribes, or  be  precipitated  by  some  outburst  of  popular  impatience,  I 
cannot  of  course  foretell ;  but  this  detestable  syatem  of  arbitrary  repren- 
sion  miiHt  be  at  last  abandoned,  and  the  indisputable  doctrine  of 'nn* 
limited  liberty'  substituted  in  its  stead,  else  we  shall  be  condemned  (o 
live  in  an  eternal  circle  of  revolutions."  I  bowed  my  head  with  marked 
respect  at  tbe  utterance  of  truths  so  palpable  and  convincing,  and  the  ex- 
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ailed  Abbe  reoeweil  the  eloquent  expression  of  his  Rdmiratian  for  the 
good  sense  of  Mons.  Oirardia,  and  the  inlrepidjpiiit  which  suppnried  him 
•gainst  the  combined  opposition  of  most  of  the  leading  mea  of  Prance, 
armed  with  despotic  power. 

There  waa  an  evident  concurrence  of  aentiinent  between  the  courageoas 
editor,  (he  enlightened  priest,  and  myself;  but  we  all  had  a  heartj  did- 
eentee  in  the  fornaei  chef  de  btireau  of  Mons.  Ouiztit.  This,  perhaps, 
was  natural;  but  how  extraordinary,  that  a  man  whose  policy  had  been 
tested  under  every  possible  advantage  to  command  snccess,  and  which 
had  been  exploded  into  a  thousand  atoms,  conid  yet  stand  obstinately  np, 
aitd  contend  that  he  was  perfectly  ,righl  from  the  beginning;  that  his 
theories  of  repression  and  despoliant  were  the  only  basis  on  which  gor- 
•rumeDt  in  France  could  secure  obedience. 

It  WHS  in  this  vein  that  Mons.  Genie  reasoned,  and  he  drew  his  ar- 
gament.frnm  fears  discreditable  to  the  intelligence  of  his  countrymen, 
Kiid  opposed  to  the  spirit  and  progress  of  the  age.  "  Unlimited  liberty," 
ke  thought,  waH  a  downright  absurdity.  This,  bye-ihe-bye,  is  just  what  his 
master,  Mons.  Guizot,  said  of  universal  suffrage.  Frenchmen,  according  to 
Mods.  Genie,  were  entirely  unfit  for  liberty.  To  give  them  privileges  of 
any  kind  w|b  only  to  insure  their  abuse.  No  govennment  was  possiblo 
that  was  not  a  strong  one — that  is,  armed  with  complete  power  over  opin- 
ions Bud  persons.  The  less  liberty,  he  believed,  the  greater  order,  and 
the  more  perfect  security  of  society.  It  is  useless,  however,  to  repeat 
reasoning  so  shallow,  false  and  pernicious.  Infatuation  like  this,  which 
•huts  its  eyes  nnd  ears  to  facta  and  proof,  is  beyond  cure,  and  must  be 
l«f[  to  the  fate  that  ahiifys  awaits  it.  Sad  is  the  rejection,  that  it  noriis 
ao  much  evil  in  the  world  before  it  is  confounded.  The  just,  philosophi- 
cal mind  of  the  Abbe  took  fire  at  heresies  so  flagrant  as  those  of  Mons. 
Genie,  and  seeking  to  refute  him,  he  gnve  n  free  vent  to  his  eloquence, 
which,  for  power  and  finish,  I  have  rarely  or  never  s^en  surpassed.  Oc- 
casionally abandoQing  my  reserve,  I  came  to  his  support  with  es- 
■mples  from  the  history  of  ^e  United  States,  which  Mods.  Genie  en- 
deavored  to  shove  oif  in  the  way  so  common  with  all  classes  of  the 
French,  by  saying — "Oh,  it  is  a  different  thing  with  you  Americana; 
there  is  no  comparison  in  the  case." 

I  denieil  this,  however,  by  contending  that  human  nature  waa  every- 
where the  same,  and  that  similar  treatment  produced  similar  results. 
The  history  of  every  country,  ancient  and  modern,  proved  the  same  thing 
— that  force  emplnyed  in  violation  of  the  populnr  sentiments  wn^,  in  the 
end,  defeated  ;  and  that  honest  government  mildly  administered,  was  in- 
Tsriably  successful.  As  the  discussion  grew  warmer,  I  observed,  by  de- 
grees, that  Mons.  deOirardin  withdrew  from  it.  Whether  he  was  not 
willing  to  subscribe  to  all  that  was  said  by  the  Abbe  and  myself,  or  to 
deny  all  the  propositions  of  Mons.  Oenie,  I  do  not  know.  He  had  ihe 
■ir  of  a  man  listening  attentively  to  both  sides,  and  weighing  in  the 
eareful  balance  of  a  sagacious  and  impartial  mind,  the  weight,  breadth, 
and  depth  of  all  the  materials  of  reason  and  fact  that  are  brought  to  bear 
on  the  question,  and  drawing  for  himself  auch  deductions  as  seemed  moat 
in  harmony  with  the  truth. 

It  all  ended  at  last,  just  as  it  began.  Mons.  Genie's  disbelief  in  the 
rirtue  of  liberty  remained  unshaken  ;  whilst  the  conSdence  of  the  Abbe 
kod  myself  in  its  final  triumph,  waa  only  deepened.     There  waa  one  r» 
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Mali,  howcTfir.  verj  agreeable  for  me,  that  came  of  m;  wit  to  Mono,  de 
Girardin,  on  the  day  in  question  ;  and  that  was  the  valuable  acquaintance 
of  certainly  one  of  the  clearest  and  staunchest  minds  in  France — that  of 
the  Abbe  Mitrnud.  With  the  single  exception  of,  perhips,  the  Abbe 
Liimenais,  he  is  the  ooly  man  I  have  met  in  France,  who,  having  exam- 
ined practically,  and  philosophically,  all  questions,  pohtical  and  social, 
touching  the  rights  and  interests  of  all  clasaea  of  society,  dares  at  every 
risk,  and  at  great  sacrifice,  to  enunciate  his  honest  convictions,  and  pr<^ 
pogale  his  views.  The  esiraordinary  ability  and  apoatle-lilce  zeal  of  ibis 
excellent  Abbe  inspired  me  with  the  liveliest  regard  ;  and  1  expressed  all 
my  regret  at  parting,  on  learning  that  he  lived  at  a  distance  from  Paris, 
and  was  about  to  leave  the  next  day.  We  exchanged  addresses,  and 
both  joined  in  the  hope  of  meeting  again,  before  1  led  for  America. 

I  was  agreeably  surprised,  the  next  morning,  at  an  early  visit  before 
eight  o'clock  from  the  estimable  Abbe,  who  staled  that  it  really  had  beeo 
so  rare  a  treat  to  htm  to  encounter  a  man  who  understood  his  meaning, 
and  admitted  the  justice  and  wisdom  of  his  reasoning,  that  he  could  not 
reconcile  himself  to  leave  Paris  for  some  months  without  coming  again  to 
enjoy  a  few  moments  of  syinpalheiic  conversation,  and  increase  the 
familiarity  of  an  acquaintance  he  hoped  to  preserve.  I  made  the  warni- 
est  acknowledgments  for  expressions  so  flalteriDg  and  undeserved  ot 
his  regard;  but  assured  him  that  my  enthusiasm  wns  still  greater,  to 
have  met,  at  last,  one  man  in  France,  who  was  capable  of  rising  above 
the  fleeting  considerations  of  the  power,  and  of  suggesting  a  system  of 
government,  which,  founded  on  the  laws  of  nature,  and  in  harmony  with 
the  interests  of  mankind,  must  be  durable  and  beneficent,  because  it 
would  be  just  and  true.  An  animated  conversniion  between  us  followed, 
during  which  I  undertook,  at  his  request,  to  explain  the  ingenious  structure 
of  our  own  political  system,  which  I  considered  to  be  the  very  perfectioB 
of  theory  and  practice  combined.  He  seized  with  the  utmost  readiness 
every  tliought  which  struck  him  as  new.  and  at  once  gave  it  an  amplitude 
of  form,  and  clothed  it  in  a  splendor  of  expression  that  equally  charmed 
and  surprised  me.  Before  separating,  he  tnid  me  that  at  various  periods 
during  the  last  reign,  ho  had  refused  a  Bishopric  rather  than  give  up  the 
utterance  of  his  principles,  which  he  could  no  more  discard  than  alter 
the  frame-work  of  his  mind,  "  He  wa»  obliged  to  hurry  away,"  he  said, 
"  as  he  left  Paris  in  a  few  hours ;  bur,  if  I  would  allow  it,  he  would  be 
delighted  to  continue  an  acquaintance  by  correspondence."  I  assured 
this  estimable  man,  and  true  priest,  that  1  would  feel  myself  deeply 
honoreil,  and  much  profited  by  any  letters  from  his  gifted  pen.  And  ao 
we  parted. 

Perhaps,  a  fortnight  after,  I  received  the  following  letter ;  whicn,  ia 
epite  of  its  exaggerated  expressions  of  esteem  for  my  very  humble  self,  I 
am  not  inclined  to  withhold.  It  is  an  important  and  consoling  thing  to 
know,  that  just  such  a  man  as  the  Abhe  Mitraud  exists  In  France  at  this 
epoch.  To  take  the  full  measure  of  the  value  of  his  services,  should  an 
occasion  ever  arise  to  call  them  forth,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
he  is  a  Catholic  priest.  How  gratifying  it  is  to  find  the  great  intellect  of 
<me  of  the  zealous  sons  of  the  mother  church,  at  length  employed  in  dis- 
•eminating  political  truth  divested  of  all  eectarian  bias.  For  centuriea 
past  the  genius  of  the  Catholic  Church — of  all  your  Boasuets  and  ULaa- 
■Ulons,  has  been  Hcrificed  to  upholding  a  detestable  syatem  of  politied 
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tyranny,  by  lending  to  it  the  sacred  protection  or  religious  influence: 
What  a  desecration — to  pervert  the  benevolent  dogmas  of  Christianity  ie- 
to  the  support  or  gorernmeDts  that  were  at  war  with  the  interests  and 
happiness  of  mankind.  This  error  and  this  wickedness,  which  was  seen 
and  censured  by  Fenelon,  and  by  many  other  good  and  wise  men,  before 
and  since,  has,  in  our  day  found  two  men.  at  least,  ready  to  denounce  it— 
Lamenaia  and  Mitraud.  To  these  distinguished  prelates,  as  bold  as 
they  are  able — as  sagacious  as  they  are  learned,  I  niighl  add  one  not 
less  illustrious — the  Abbe  Lacordaire.  These  three  remarkable  men 
will  form  a  combination  that  neither  tyrants  nor  Jesuits  can  resist.  They 
are  destined  to  effect  a  Reformatinn  in  the  Catholic  Church  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  as  great  as  Luther's  in  the  sixteenth,  and  which,  happily, 
will  be  far  more  beneficial  to  the  world.  They  Bce  the  necessity  of 
bringing  Catholicism  back  to  ila  pristine  purity  in  the  early  ages  of  (he 
Church,  or  of  beholding  its  downfall.  Nor  is  it  from  motives  of  expedi- 
ency, or  from  apprehensions,  alone,  of  the 'ultimate  loss  of  sacerdotal 
power,  that  they  take  their  cue.  No ;  from  my  personal  knowledge  of 
them  alt,  it  was  easy  to  recognise  that,  from  a  deep  sense  of  justice,  aa 
well  aafrom  a  pure  loveof  their  fellow-men,  they  were  anxious  to  co-ope- 
rate, and  atrive,  night  and  day,  in  the  good,  the  grand,  and  solemn  work 
of  reconstituting  Catholicism  on  the  broad  foundations  of  democratic  lib- 
erty and  equality,  and  of  saving  it  Trom  the  longer  stigma  of  its  alliance 
with  monarchical  privilege  and  oppression. 

But  the  following  letter  of  the  Abbe  Mitraud  will  reveal  the  spirit 
and  noble  ends  of  these  modem  Fathers  of  the  New  Church  in  fur 
clearer  and  loftier  expressions  than  any  of  mine  ;  and  fearful  in  any  de- 
gree to  impair  its  merits,  1  give  it  entire,  though  I  cannot  but  regret  that 
he  has  mingled  with  hia  fine  sentiments,  opinions  so  kindly  extravagant 
of  myself. 

The  letter  is  sufGciently  marred  already  by  its  translation,  for  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  convey  the  force  and  precision  of  thought,  or  the  small- 
est idea  of  the  felicitous  language  of  the  original. 

BilUm,  April  16. 1849. 
"  Sir  :  I  am  reallj  happy  to  have  made  your  scqunintance.  You  unite  great 
intelligence  to  a  noble  heart.  Yon  search  for  truth.  You  are  a  grflnt  cilizf  d. 
.  Law  which  proceeds  from  truth  hIodb  can  chain  the  passions,  cnuqner  parly 
obstinacy,  subjuf;iite  the  mass,  nnd  save  the  world.  You  liave  nil  admimble 
government;  and  is  it  Providence  who  hns  aenl  you  to  FroncH  In  inoculate  in 
the  boaom  of  my  country  some  of  the  principles  uiicier  ibe  shiidow  of  which 
you  live   hHppy  and  indeppodeut  ?     I   believe  it.     You  hnve  studied  hH  these 

Siastions!  you  hnvs  qousultsd  all  the  erent  minds,  and  where  have  you  found 
e  truth?  Nnwhere.  France,  nnbli*  France,  itesitined  to  march  at  the  hFad 
orcivilizHtJon,  stae^ers  like  a  drunken  man.  and  everywhere  frightened — the 
terrible  imsge  of  a  limit  is  ever  present  to  her.  aeainst  which  shn  niust  at  last, 
in  fHlling,  be  dssbed  io  pieces.  See !  Mr.  Emile  de  Girurdin  would  give  imme- 
diately the  half  of  what  be  posfessea,  to  insure  the  other  half.  Hence,  he 
roust  foresee  great  perturbatiins  in  the  social  order.  These  perlurbitinDS  are 
inevitable,  if,  na  SI,  UenJe  says.  ■•  in  Politics  nil  endfnvor  to  pervert  Lojjie." 
In  ths  harmonies  of  the  universe  the  laws  are  Hlwnys  in  necoril  with  the  inron- 
tioni  of  Ood  i  that  is  to  sny,  with  logic,  unless  we  pretend  that  God  also  ■• 
wanting  in  logic;  and  if  aomntimes,  in  particular  cases,  there  ia  a  deviation,  the 
deviation  prodncea  n  inonstroaiCy.  But  how  many  deviations  in  humRii  laftia- 
laturaa;  in  social  oooatitaUoas ;  and  how  many  moDsUositles !     Thus*  ev^a* 
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who  (Brect  aocie^,  are  itruck  with  terror ;  sad  where  do  they  look  ftir  the  re- 

esUblisbroent  of  ord?rT  In  the  rectification  of  errorT  Far  from  it.  Let  na 
febify  logic,  says  ooe,  aod  we  sbnll  make  fiood  politics.  Let  uh  violate  the  laws 
of  natui'e,  bh;b  another.  Let  us  set  bounds  to  the  increase  of  mna,  and  we 
•hall  thus  give  ease  to  [he  restricted  population'.  Tbisisthe  way  they  eDdenvor  to 
■  itet  into  port.  Amongst  thoee  there  are  ereat  men.  I  adnwre  their  genius. 
I  admire  M.  de  Oirerdin.  No  one  more  than  T  do.  But  their  docCrinea — do 
tfaey  appear  to  you  true,  or  falae  7  I  have  never  been  able,  ia  the  social  order 
especially,  to  aeparate  truth  from  usefutoeas.  So  I  felt  my  admiration  ariae  for 
yon,  aod  increase  in  proportion  to  your  repnlaioD  of  these  doctrinea.  No, 
they  are  not  trne.  No,  they  cannot  be  useful.  Vou  feel  it;  you  comprehend 
it,  and  you  have  conceived  the  desire  ofraising  an  echoine  voice  which  would  tell 
the  truth  to  the  whole  of  France.  France  bnngers  and  tbirsia  for  justice  and 
trntb,  as  T  have  aaid  in  tbe  profession  of  faith  which  you  will  lind  here  enclosed. 
It  is  only  justice  and  truth  that  can  save  France.  From  the  moment  that 
I  had  your  nympathiea  upon  theae  points,  I  felt  my  heart  beat.  1  honored, 
eateemeil,  and  cherished  you  as  one  cheriahea  a  fellow-citizen.  For  troth  and 
justice  unite  all  men.  Why,  ihea,  should  they  not  unite  men  bom  upon  tbe 
same  Boil?  Terror  and  oppression,  which  are  injustice,  disunite  tbem.  Need 
1  to  prove  it  I  Yon  apeak  of  the  divisions  of  our  unhappy  France.  I  consider 
tbem  as  very  importaat,  and  as  very  glorious  for  yon,  the  hour  when  yoa 
Bpoke  to  me.  In  the  prnviiices  geniua  does  not  inflame  itself  from  contact  with 
the  focus  of  the  universe,  an  in  tbe  capitals ;  but  reflection,  there,  ripens 
thought  and  givea  it  depth.  Nothing,  however,  will  prevent  me  fixim  going, 
■omeCimes,  to  look  for  activity  in  tbe  great  centre  of  movemi>nt,  and  your  cour- 
age will  always  animate  mine.  You  will  perceive  that  1  have  only  incompe- 
tently stated  my  ideas  in  the  "  pi-ofession  of  faith"  which  I  published  too  lats 
bat  year.  [  yielded  only  to  the  invitatiou  of  my  friends,  and  should  have 
frightened  Ike  inltUigenl  dtctara  in  telling  the  ichoU  truth.  These,  at  preaent, 
are  afraid  of  the  truth — it  alone  can  save  them.  They  struggle  against  it,  aa 
the  patient  rejects  the  salutary  remedy.  I  will,  however,  moke  it  shine  aome- 
times,  to  indicate  my  plan  to  intelligent  men.  Those  men  have  given  me  aix 
thouaand  voices.  Natural  pride,  or  rather  my  contempt  for  intrigue,  no  longer 
permits  me  to  place  myself  in  the  ranks  of  deputation.  I  shall  not  be  aorry  ia 
default  of  tbe  Tribune  to  find  a  journal  where  I  can  expieaa  the  thoughts  which 
I  feel  withio  me.  1  will  never  belong  to  any  particular  party  ;  I  will  appro- 
priate all  that  1  find  gLod  in  any  party,  and  will  contend  against  all  that  I  find 
blameable.  There  is  nu  party  that  boa  not  aome  truths — there  is  not  one  which 
is  free  from  all  error.  To  (liacngHga  oul'selveafrom  eiTor,  shell  be  the  end  of 
all  our  aspirations  ;  and  if  we  succeed  in  establishing  the  greatest  degree  of 
truth,  wo  shall  arrive  at  a  triumph.  For  truth  is  God,  and  like  him  it  Is  im- 
mortal. To  you,  air.  i  wish  a  name  really  imnorlal.  That  name  tralb  alone 
can  f>ive.  I  renew  to  yon  the  asaurence  of  my  esteem  mixed  with  admiratioB, 
and  I  am. 

Sir,  yonr  very  humble  and  devoted  servant, 

Charles  Mitbadd, 
Prineipai  of  the  Cotlege  of  BiOom,  Ptty-d^Doma. 
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THE  KIIIIl  OF  BITEKS. 

Thb  Misstastppi  ii  miglity  in  ha  imperial  dignity,  but  more  mightj  in 
his  leosnns  orunitj  and  eonfederatinn.  Thic  matchless  tide  is  the  magio 
cestus  which  ensures  the  harmony  of  the  sovereign  sisters  of  the  Union, 
and  no  peevish  eruption  of  unsisterly  jealousy  can  dispart  the  silver  zone 
that  so  hrmly  and  graciously  binds  their  varied  climes  and  products  into 
one  common  interest.  The  Mississippi  is  the  most  persuasive  mediator, 
the  most  energetic  arbiter,  and  the  most  vigilant  defender  of  the  federaJ 
compact,  linking  into  one  chain  of  communication  fourteen  powerful 
stales,  and  nearly  half  our  entire  population.  Gathering  to  one  outlet  un- 
computed  thousands  of  miles  of  navigable  waters;  holding  in  a  condi- 
tion of  facile  interchange  a  vast  series  of  diverse,  yet  mutually  dependent, 
agricultural,  manuracturing,  mining  and  commercial  interests,  there  is 
DO  fraction  of  the  wide  territory  enfolded  in  the  embrace  of  the  hundred 
armed  river,  tbal  could  cut  itself  from  the  rest  of  the  body,  without  de- 
stroying the  growth  and  vigor  of  its  own  fair  proportions.  Free-soil 
Iowa  and  Illinois  may  chide  the  heresies  of  slave-holding  Kentucky  and 
Louisiana,  but  not  thp  less  must  wheat-growing  and  lead-producing  Iowa 
aad  Illinois  vend  their  wares,  and  buy  their  sui;ar  and  cotton  in  the 
markets*  of  their  southern  sisters,  wh>lB  their  highway  river  holds  opeu 
invitation  to  come  and  go  in  unrestrained  profil  and  good  will,  and  re- 
bukes the  intemperate  folly  of  sectional  aggression. 

In  ascending  the  Mississippi,  you  pass  through  all  the  climates  of  the 
temperate  zone  ;  through  a  countless  variety  of  productioit ;  through  in- 
finite changes  of  scenery,  and  through  every  phase  of  sectional  prejudice. 
Leaving  behind,  on  the  fertile,  but  hot  and  unhealthy  sugar  phins,  the 
darkest  and  most  tenacious  shades  of  African  servitude,  the  tints  lighten 
step  by  step,  and  stale  by  state,  up  to  (he  lofiy,  health-inspiring  shores  of 
genial  Kentuc:ky  and  adventurous  Missouri,  where  slavery  visibly  relaxes 
Its  grasp  ;  and  onward,  to  the  romantic  and  enchanting  heights  of  Iowa 
and  Wisconsin,  where  it  never  had  a  hold,  until  finally,  at  Minesota, 
the  beautiful  cradle  of  this  marvellous  stream,  and  two  thousand  miles 
above,  where  its  waves  salute  the  sea  in  sullen  grandeur,  yon  hear  the 
brief  and  proud  declaration  of  territorial  freedom.  "  Every  state  must, 
and  every  territory  ought,  decide  far  itself,  and  by  itself,  whether  it  will 
admit  or  exclude  slavery." 

In  the  month  of  June,  1849,  I  stood  on  the  island  that  cleaves  asunder 
the  wild  chaos  of  amber-hued  waters,  forming  the  cataract  of  St.  An- 
thony, that  second  Niagara,  whose  overwhelming  sublimity  silences  the 
mortal  beholJer  ;  and  before  that  heaven-reared  altar,  with  its  veil  of 
diamonds,  and  its  rainbow  crown,  I  almost  vainly  essayed  to  remember 
there  was  another  world  outside  of  this  utupendoua  whirl  and  elemental 
warfare — a  world  of  petty  effortB  and  pigmy  human  strifes.  Yet  there, 
with  nature  ringing  her  high  eternal  antheni  in  cadence  with  the  plaint, 
■  daughter  of  the  Dacotas  detailed  the  wrongs  of  the  red  race,  and  com- 
pleted a  lesson  which  I  had  half-learned  at  the  other  extremity  of  that  far- 
reaching  river. 
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"  There  the  lorTent  is  colored  with  the  tears  of  (he  red  man,  Tor  the 
Ted  man's  tear  is  blood,"  she  said,  as  she  extended  her  graceful  arm  to- 
wards  a  rifl  in  the  falls  where  a  clear  column  fileamed  coral  bright. 
through  the  paried  draper/  of  pearl  white  spray.  "  Far  away,  where  the 
BDaw-ljtlls  are  forgottea  under  a  burning  sky,  ihese  walcra  wear  another 
stain — the  stain  of  the  black  man's  tears  of  dust  and  sweat." 

A  sad  truth  is  shrouded  in  the  Indian  girl's  wild  poetr;.  Minesola, 
Iowa  and  Wisconsin,  grieres  over  the  woes  of  the  African  slave  a  ihnii- 
sand  miles  off,  while  with  every  art  of  diplomacy  and  war,  they  chase  the 
poor  Indian  beyond  their  border,  and  take  counsel,  openly,  how  to  despoil 
him  of  his  hunting  grounds,  and  exile  him  forever  from  the  graves  of  his 
ancestors,  anc^  the  dear  haunts  of  his  boyish  sport  and  manly  daring. 

Louisiana  and  Miasiasippi  thrill  with  indignation  at  the  sufTeiings  of 
the  Indian,  as  he  recedes. before  the  eager  march  of  civilization,  or  diet 
in  her  embrace;  but  they  look  calmly  on  the  bondage  of  the  African. 
Each  compassionates  largely  the  sin  that  is  not  of  its  own  neighborhood, 
and  reconciles  itself  to  the  pressure  of  the  evil  at  home,  until  conscience 
end  convenience  can  meet  to  adjust  a  settlement,  and  agree  upon  the 
remedy. 

The  older  states  hunted  down  the  red  men,  and  enslaved  the  black 
ones,  until  the  land  was  alt  in  white  hands,  and  free  servants  became 
more  profitable  than  purchased  ones,  and  then  conscience  immediatelj 
(^ened  her  slumbering  eyes  and  raised  her  head  from  her  gold  em- 
broidered pillow  to  pray  fur  the  repoee  of  the  slaughtered  Indiana,  end 
emancipate  her  useless  Africans. 

Those  states  which  have  thoroughly  exterminated  and  diEpnssessed  the 
Indiacs,  and  who  have  no  large  Native  American  land  reserves  to  bar  the 
speed  of  the  axe  and  the  plough  within  their  limits,  are  tranquil  and 
lender-hearted  on  Indian  matters,  just  as  those  who  have  escaped  from 
the  cares  and  incumbrances  of  a  redundant  negro  population,  are  at  leis- 
ure lo  censure  those  still  yoked  lo  the  burthen. 

In  those  border  states,  where  they  are  even  now  receiving  their  baptism 
of  blood  and  fire  in  Indian  forays,  and  where  every  white  person  counts  for 
the  full  worth  and  value  of  a  human  being  in  the  muster  roll  of  civilize* 
tion,  they  do  not  dwell  so  heavily  on  a  red  man  shot,  or  a  black  one 
oveMasked,  but  they  turn  pale  with  horror  when  they  read  of  the  stern 
serfdom  of  chain  and  lash  in  which  sailors  are  crushed  in  our  commer- 
cial cities,  or  the  hard  servitude  of  poverty  which  binds  thcusands  of 
young  maidens  to  the  harsh  hours  and  tasks  of  our  eastern  factories. 
Slates  like  Kentucky,  that  have  no  troublesome  Indiana  in  their  house- 
hold— that  have  drained  ofTiheir  superfluous  Africans,  and  are  about  ex- 
changing slave  labor  for  more  economical  hired  service,  and  who  are 
making  encouraging  advances  in  mines  and  manufactures,  contemplate 
with  serene  hopefulness,  all  the  prosperous  and  legalized  farms  of  servi- 
tude that  flourtsh  in  their  bounds ;  but  their  indulgent  moderation  aims, 
nevertheless,  at  future  amendments.  They  lead  the  van  from  iheir  posi- 
tion in  the  career  of  amelioration  ;  but  it  is  only  by  this  favored  position 
they  are  enabled  to  be  such  clear  exemplars,  and  so  far  ahead  in  the 
■chool  of  fraternity.  In  lime,  the  dwellers  in  more  ungenial  latitudes, 
will  come  up  to  the  point  these  leaders  now  occupy,  for  freedcm  and 
light  are  urging  nil  their  children  on  the  upward  course.  In  the  glance 
backward  over  the  path  they  have  travelled,  the  foremost  pretender*  lo 
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supreme  hnmanity  must  conresa  the  lesson  taught  by  the  desert-born,  bat 
educated  daughter  of  the  Dacota  chief  at  St.  Anthonf'B  FbIIb. 

Oppressors  and  oppressed  dwell  everywhere;  but  it  is  only  the  unfa- 
miliar Torm  that  moves  general  and  active  abhorrence.  This  impulse 
against  AHrican  servitude  which  agitates  the  northern  states — to  whom  it 
is  unknown — and  exasperates  in  its  defence  the  south,  who  declaies  it  a 
etringent  necessity  of  self-preservation  to  the  whites — is  at  least,  with  the 
masses,  but  a  geographical  moraliiy — a  humanity  of  latitude  and  longi- 
tude, modified  by  climate,  relaxing  under  the  moist  heats  of  the  south, 
and  intensifying  in  the  cold  winters  of  fJew- England. 

In  three  short  weeks  I  had  touched  the  extremes  of  southern  and  nor- 
thern oppression.  On  the  same  river,  under  the  same  religion,  govern- 
ment  and  language,  I  had  seen  the  African  in  hereditary  bondage,  hope- 
less of  freedom  for  himself  or  children,  and  daily  driven  to  his  task  by 
bodily  feir,  yet  careless  and  content  in  his  glossy  welNfed  health,  and 
making  the  sunny  plains  resound  with  his  songs,  until  the  most  resolute 
abolitionists  doubled  whetlier  this  child  of  an  undeveloped  race,  still  in 
the  imbecility  of  its  unprepared  animal  credulity,  did  not  require  the 
social  polity  that  gives  him  a  master  to  tend  his  wants  and  compel  him 
to  lea^n  the  use  of  his  hands  and  mind.  On  the  upper  waters  of  the  river 
I  saw  the  home  of  Black  Hawk  and  his  braves  in  the  occupation  ot  the 
whites,  and  heard  the  broken-hearted  remnant  of  his  tribe  relate  in  a  cold 
de^air,  too  deep  for  lears.and  complaints,  that  the  barren  desert  assigned 
them  by  a  mocking  treaty  was  whitening  with  the  bones  of  half  their 
women  and  cliildren.  The;  did  not  lament — but  they  did  not  smile — 
when  they  told  that  beside  every  lodge  was  a  grave.  I  saw  the  Dacotas, 
who  have  of  their  kindred  many  educated  persons  of  mixed  blood  inter- 
married with  their  plunderers,  yielding  up  in  stern  and  silent  gloom  their 
chosen  hunting  grounds,  and  their  sacred  altar  stones,  hallowed  by  im- 
memorial tradition  of  martial  rites  and  Dacota  glory;  and  none  could 
look  upon  this  decaying  race,  and  upon  the  stony,  joyless  composure  with 
which  they  face  the  path  of  exile  and  death,  and  say  as  we  do  of  the 
laughing,  dancing  slaves — "  This  is  a  happy  race,"  The  dweller  on  the 
Upper  Mississippi  puts  his  foot  on  the  neck  of  the  expirin^^  Indian  and 
exclaims,  "  Behold  the  cruelty  of  the  slave-holder."  The  dweller  on  the 
Lower  Mississippi  raises  the  lash  over  the  African,  and  exclaims,  "  Be- 
hold the  injustice  of  the  Indian-oppressor."  Missouri  and  Kentucky, 
who  have  tasted  both  evils  and  yielded  to  both  temptations,  turn  to  the 
north  and  to  the  south  and  say,  "  Judge  ye  gently  one  of  the  other,  for 
ye  know  not  the  weight  of  your  brother's  cross." 

THE   LAND  OF  TBB   SCOAX  OANE. 

Louisiana  is  the  sugar  plantation  of  the  Union,  and  no  soil  in  its  limits 
yields  a  more  generous  return  to  the  cultivator  ,  but  in  entering  the  state 
from  the  gulf  it  gives  no  such  promise  of  wealth  and  fertility.  We  left 
the  lovely  banks  of  Corpus  Ghristi,  where  the  flowers  never  cease  to 
bloom,  end  the  fresh  breeze  never  forgets  to  play  in  the  fairy  groves  that 
dot,  like  emeralds  of  deeper  tint,  the  green  savannas,  and  it  was  a  chil- 
ling contrast  to  meet  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  the  dreary  waste  of 
torbid  waters  cutting  their  sullen  way  through  the  still  more  dreary  ex- 
panse of  black  mud.    All  the  southern  border  of  Loaisitna  is  a  labyrinth 
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or  wide  shallow  lakes,  iDterlaced  by  eluggish  bayoas,  and  surrounded  bj 
in  term  ID  able  marsheB,  Beamed  at  iiiter?ale  with  veins  of  higher  land  along 
the  water-courseB.  Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip  stand  on  the  dividing 
line,  between  the  domain  of  man  and  reptiles,  Tor  it  iajust  at  the  head  of 
the  fast  peninsula  of  mud,  created  by  the  river  sediment,  and  not  yet 
Biilid  enough  to  bear  trees  in  which  (he  wide  current  divides  itFelf  and 
aeekg  the  sea  by  several  channels.  Above,  cultivation  begina  to  be  pos- 
aible  ;  below,  only  the  alligators  can  find  a  home.  An  inolaied  pilot  vil- 
lage— an  anchorage  of  handsome  white  housea — has  alarled  up  at  the 
Balize,  and  greets  the  eye  like  a  cluster  of  lilies  in  a  dark  marsh  ;  but 
that  ia  a  commercial,  not  an  agricultural  growth. 

Afler  pasaine  the  furls  the  "  coast"  soon  becomes  radiant  with  verdure 
and  beauty.  The  voices  of  busy  men  come  from  the  field,  the  plantation 
houses  glance  brightly  out  oflheir  bowers  of  foliage,  and  every  sight  and 
sound  is  redolent  of  luxuriant  fertility.  This  "  coast"  is  nevertheless  a 
proverb  of  fear  to  the  stave.  Its  sugar  plantations  accept  for  their  severe 
toil  the  atupid,  vicious  and  refractory  slave  drainage  of  all  the  states,  and 
here  exists  the  harshest  discipline  and  the  least  kindly  bonds  between 
slave  and  master.  Yet  the  negro  population  thrives  more  gaily  under 
even  these  disadvantages  ihas- in  the  mildest  of  the  free  states.  They 
have  no  heed  for  the  future,  and  are  not  loaded  with  the  cares  of  self- 
government.  Let  it  be  understood  that  I  touch  not  the  justice  or  injust- 
ice of  slavery.  I  deal  simply  with  the  facts  within  my  sphere  of  otiserva- 
liun,  and  leave  what  is  above  my  handling  to  divinea  and  philosophers. 
The  slave  population  of  Louisiana  seems  to  be  in  that  primary  stage  of 
developement  in  which  the  animal  nature  predominates ;  and  if  the  ani- 
mal wants  are  satisfietl,  and  the  feebler  menial  capacities  not  overtaited, 
they  are  happj.  This  whole  region  is  so  noxiona  to  white  constitutions 
that  it  would  lie  undrained  and  useless  ;  and  we  should  have  to  resign 
altogether  the  production  of  sugar  and  rice,  until  we  had  reared  in  starv- 
ing poverty  a  Paria  caste  to  undertake  it,  if  we  had  not  a  race  of  Africao 
laborers  to  whom  it  is  mOre  genial.  The  redemption  of  five  millions  of 
acres,  now  subject  to  overflow,  but  capable  of  rich  returns  in  rice  and 
sugar,  will  add  immensely  to  the  health  and  beauty  of  Louisiana,  as  well 
■s  to  the  productive  wealth  of  the  Union ;  but  under  existing  circum- 
Btances  it  could  only  be  done  by  whites  at  an  outlay  of  life  and  buffering 
for  beyond  all  the  blacks  endure.  The  acquisition,  in  1603,  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  and  its  noble  highway,  doubled  the  territory  of  the  states, 
and  gieaily  increased  the  power  and  standing  of  the  nation,  by  giving  it 
the  control  of  the  cotton  supply  in  the  markets  of  Europe.  This  sudden 
and  gigantic  step  in  annexation  struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of  all  ihe 
timid  patriots  in  the  Union.  They  predicted  the  disruption  of  such  an 
unwieldy,  overgrown-republic,  and  declared  it  to  be  impossible  to  govern 
and  defend  such  ao  extern  of  thinly  populated  territory.  Above  all,  the 
anti-slavery  men,  who  were  not  then  a  sectional  parly,  but  scattered 
lightly  all  over  the  country,  north  and  south,  inquired  anxiously  how  the 
accession  of  a  new  twentieth  to  the  number  of  slaves  was  to  effect  the 
course  of  emancipation.     Time  has  answered  all  ifaeae  questions. 

In  1800  the  immense  valley,  watered  by  the  King  of  Rivers  and  his  tri- 
butaries, had  less  than  four  hundred  thouaand  civilized  inhabitants— 
about  one-fourteenth  pari  of  the  population — now  it  haa  seven  millions, 
and  counts  one>third  of  the  voles  of  the  Union.  -Then  the  colored  p<fu- 
laiion  made  one-fillh  of  the  whole,  now  it  is  reduced  to  a  seventh. 
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Of  the  Mates  formed  out  of  this  territory  fi»e  are  fre^^oil  antf  six  are 
slave-holding:  but  of  (he  Intier,  (wo  ore  jireparing  to  eraancipBte  berore 
1660,  and  anoiher — Miaesota — will  come  iu  a  free-soil  state,  so  that  this 
region,  at  the  present  cute  of  progress,  will  number,  in  a  rery 
short  time,  eight  free  states  to  four  that  are  slaTe-botdiD?,  and  this  earlj 
result  I  impute  chiefly  to  the  eMension  of  slave  limits.  The  iniroduction 
of  a  new  aud  eoormously  profilnble  cultivation,  which,  from  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  soil  and  climaie,  was  unwholesome  for  the  whites,  created 
B  rapid  demand  for  negroes  on  the  su^ar-cane  fields  of  Louisiana,  and 
raised  the  price  of  slaves  throughout  the  Union.  Tobacco  was  still  a 
highly  encouraging  crop,  and  cotton  was  about  to  become  one  of  our 
most  precious  staples,  so  that  the  older  southern  stales  had  a  home  de- 
maud  that  aided  to  enhance  the  rising  value  of  slaves,  and,  in  a  parallel 
degree,  the  wages  of  free  labor.  The  northern  states  felt  the  advance  in 
the  wages  of  their  iiired  sei-vanis,  and  the  corresponding  high  standard 
of  dress,  food  and  comforts  for  their  slaves,  which  public  opinion  nnd 
the  example  of  white  laborers  enforced  on  the  masters.  The  rearing 
and  maintenance  of  slaves  became,  on  the  average,  more  than  their  ser- 
vices were  worth,  and  the  most  robust  workers  were  gradually  sent  to- 
wards the  south,  which  abo  became  the  punishment  of  the  heavy-headed 
and  unmanageable.  Their  place  was  supplied  by  emigrants  from  Eu- 
rope, who  were  attracted  by  the  large  wages  and  cheap  lands  of  the  young 
republic  before  they  learned  to  appreciate  its  institutions.  The  character 
of  the  colored  population  iu  the  northern  stales,  thus  purified  of  its 
roughest  dross,  soon  attained  the  level  of  self-government.  Emigratinn 
more  than  6lled  the  blank  left  by  the  retiring  blacks,  and  labor  kept  its 
balance  with  capita!.  If  there  had  been  ik>  addition  to  our  cotton  lands, 
and  if  sugar  had  not  come  to  demand  new  laborers  at  any  price,  wagca 
would  have  crept  up  more  slowly  ,'and  there  would  have  been  less  induce- 
ment for  foreigners  to  come  to  this  country.  The  impetus  from  the  cane- 
brakes  of  Lauisiana  vibrated  to  the  shores  of  Ireland.  The  long  file  of 
toilers  that  marched  into  the  fertile  bat  fever-reeking  plains  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi was  not  broken,  until,  at  New-York,  the  last  departing  rank  saw 
itself  crowded  away,  and  its  place  taken  by  a  sturdier  and  more  intelli- 
gent European  band.  The  servitude  of  wages  had  supplanted  the  servi~ 
tilde  of  purchase.  It  is  not  a  pidarable  truth,  but  it  is  a.  truth,  neverthe- 
less. No  state  has  em^incipaied  until  the  colored  population  was  infe- 
rior in  numbers  to  the  laboring  class  of  tvhites,  and  at  that  point  slavery 
becomes  a  burthen,  and  it  is  gently  put  to  death.  Thus  the  ajipareot  gaiii 
to  slavery  of  a  vast  territory  really  set  free  as  many  states  at  the  north, 
and  even  the  addition  of  resident  slaves  it  made  at  one  extremity  of  the 
Union  was  more  than  balanced  by  the  number  emancipated  at  the  other. 
In  the  great  valley  itself,  the  call  of  sitives  towards  the  snuth  opened  a 
needier  day  of  entire  freedom,  by  diluting  and  thinning  that  class  of  ser- 
vants, and  inviting  in,  with  the  temptation  of  ready  work  and  wages,  a 
higher  order  of  white  service.  Slaves  never  were  profitable  in  New- 
England,  because  the  quality  arid  quantity  of  clothing,  bedding  and 
housing  required  in  their  long,  cold  wintets,  was  an  over-balancing  item. 
There  is  so  much  care,  thrift,  and  intelligence  demanded  in  the  usua 
routine  of  labor  in  that  hard>featured  laud  that  a  heedless  and  improvi- 
dent race  was  rather  a  burden  than  a  profit — taken,  as  slaves  must  be, 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave—and  New-England  generally  sold  to  milder 
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Ikiiiades  the  Africaas  her  ships  brought  to  America.  She  was  en  ifif 
porter,  nol  an  eir.ployer  of  negroes  ;  and  when  llie  elave  trade  was  abal- 
uhed  nhe  forihwith  washed  her  bands  of  the  whole  business,  and  sei  down 
conscience  clean  to  lecture  her  neighbors  on  their  slow-paced  muralitj. 

THB  CXESCKNT  CITT. 

In  ascending  the  Mississippi,  it  is  well  to  pause  and  obserre,  in  its  rerj 
citadel,  the  workings  of  slavery.  It  is  the  fashion  to  say,  that  the  mere 
presence  of  slavery  stagnates  the  fluw  of  industry  and  impedes  ruinously, 
the  prosperous  advance  of  any  country;  and  there  is  a  certain  amount  of' 
truth  in  this — as  there  is  in  all  popular  errors  ;  for  they  must  have  a  lit- 
tle breath  of  vitality  to  lire — but  it  is  a  partial  and  distoried  truth. 

It  is  true,  that  educated  and  self-governing  industrial  classes  are  the 
tblest  supporters  of  the  state. 

Of  all  the  cities  in  the  Union-  New-Orleaos  is  the  only  one  that  dou- 
bled its  population  in  two  successive  census  decadea,  ending  in  1^40, 
though  Cincinnati,  Sl  Louis,  and  Louisville^  did  nearly  the  same  thing. 
In  each  casethismiraculouaprosperity  has  the  same  magnihcent  source— 
a  free  water  transit  by  river,  lake  and  canal,  of  well  nigh  ttveniy  thi>usand 
miles.  The  character  and  resources  of  the  couairy  in  tribute  to 
the  respective  cities  will,  if  studied  with  other  local  causes,  explain 
perfectly  the  variations  in  their  presei.i  and  future  career,  independent 
of  the  question,  tvheilier  the  bone  and  sinew  expended  there  were  strain- 
ed under  the  urgings  of  hunger  or  of  the  laali.  With  a  free  commerce, 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  the  natural  man  of  the  fifteen  degrees  of  climate 
and  latitude,  for  which  the  Mississippi  is  the  conducter  of  trade,  New- 
Orleans  must  be  rich  and  powerful.  Her  straight,  well-paved,  nobly 
builtslreets,  with  their  CQlonnades  of  beautiful  trees,  her  stately  ediBcee, 
her  riplendid  charities,  her  river  embankments  of  almost  fiihuliiUB  cost, 
her  railroads,  her  canals,  her  suburb  towns,  that  are  themfelvea  fair  and 
prosperous  cities,  were  all  redeemed  from  a  pestilential  morass;  and 
like  the  capilol  of  Rome  and  the  temples  of  Greece  il  is  the  labor  of  slave 
hands.  The  slave  markets  of  those  illustrious  republics,  stood  in  tbe 
midst  of  their  forums  and  palaces,  while  one  taught  and  the  other  con- 
quered the  world ;  but  il  is  not  a  necessary  sequence  that  the  lords  of 
ancient  civilization  were  sinless  in  forgetting  the  rights  of  toil,  any  more 
than  the  modern  planter  or  manufacturer  who  imitate  their  oversight. 
The  noblest  men  and  the  proudest  nations  of  all  agea  have  been  more  or 
less  thralled  in  defective  63'slems,  and  only  the  Supremely  Wise,  who  sees 
all  the  antecedents  and  all  the  environments  of  the  case,  can  decide  how 
far  they  are  tlie  masters,  and  how  far  the  victims  of  their  lot.  Tbe  ma- 
jestic steamers  that  border  the  Crescent  City  like  a  forest,  seem  full 
of  life  and  power,  but  the)  can  only  move  on  the  element  on  which  they 
find  themselves,  and  blindly  obey  the  small  and  simple  wheel  that  appears 
so  insignificant  in  the  general  maps.  Man'a  interest  is  the  governing  wheel, 
and  circumstances,  born  before  he  saw  the  light,  compose  the  element! 
of  his  actifin.  Almost  divine  must  be  the  nature  that  can  altogethu 
shape  these  influences  to  his  aspirations. 

The  progress  of  the  amelioration  of  the  African  family  is  witnessed 
at  New-Orleans  with  more  diiitinctness  than  anywhere  else.  Leaving 
aside  those  of  mixed  blood,  the  blacks  who  have  been  four  or  five  ile- 
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sccDtfl  in  contact  with  civilization,  and  who  have  been  taught,  though  hj 
the  rude  apprenticeship  of  siaver;,  to  exert  their  energies,  have  uDfolrfed 
into  a  much  higher  people  than  the  origiDal  Articana.  The  deveiope- 
ment  uf  moral  and  intellectual  powers  haa  atrikingl;  improved  the  form 
and  expreasion  of  their  features ;  and  from  a  hideous  tribe,  capahie  oiilj 
of  animal  incentives,  gratifications  and  attachments,  they  have  beea 
brought  up  to  the  ataodard  of  moral  capability.  From  this  vantatre 
grouod,  the  race  among  us  will  go  rapidly  forward,  whether  in  free- 
dom or  servitude.  With  the  intrinsic  elevation  of  the  colored  populaiioa, 
.and  with  the  introduction  of  white  aervanta,  who  mark  out  the  pattern, 
cnstom  19  commanding  for  them  a  system  of  kinder  treatment  aud  more 

? generous  indulgences  from  their  masters.  It  is  a  generallj  conceded 
act,  that  the  laboring  classes  of  Europe  are  not  so  well  fed  and  clothed, 
nor  so  lightly  tasked  as  the  southern  slaves;  nor  is  (here  in  most  conn- 
tries  of  the  old  world  more  attention  paid  to  present  instruction  than  in 
Louisiana  and  Mississippi,  who  have  the  worst  and  most  uncouth  colored 
populution  in  the  Union ;  and,  what  is  an  interesting  colUteral  fact,  it  is 
also  the  moat  indifferent  to  freedom,  I  have  known  many  instances  of 
slave  mothera — of  the  better  oi'der  too — such  as  hair-dressers,  lady's 
maids,  marchandes  (those  who  go  about  to  sell  goods)  and  seamstresses, 
refuse  to  make  very  moderate  sacrifices  to  purchase  their  own  and  their 
children's  freedom.  Whoever  has  lived  much  in  southern  cities  is'' 
«ware  that  large  numbers  of  the  brightest  slaves  hire  their  time  of  their 
roasters,  at  a  fixed  price,  aud  work  out  at  their  trades  to  great  advantage 
for  themselves.  Almost  any  of  theie  could  buy  their  freedom  by  practi- 
sing, for  a  few  years,  the  industry  and  economy  which  a  free-born  man 
of  the  north  must  practice  all  his  life,  to  wio  a  decent  independence ; 
jet  it  seldom  happens  that  one  of  them  will  make  the  necessary  self-tie- 
nial.  There  are  noble  exceptions,  but  they  are  rare.  The  race  is  uot 
yet  cultivated  up  to  the  point  at  which  intellectual  aspirations  overcome 
animal  propensities ;  and  it  is  a  question  with  some,  whether  that  point 
can  possibly  be  attained  in  slavery.  The  whites  have  attained  it  in  other 
countries,  under  equal  or  greater  disadvantages,  and  the  yoke  of  serfdom 
fell  from  their  necks.     Let  us  hope  everything  therefore  for  the  blacks. 

The  northern  states,  when  lightened  of  the  guardianship  of  a  numer^ 
ous  class,  aliens  to  them  by  prejudice  and  striking  physical  differences, 
provided  liberally  for  the  education  of  the  colored  children  still  remaining 
among  them,  and  in  those  branches  of  study  which  require  memory  and 
imitation,  rather  than  research  and  laborious  comparison,  they  hare  suc- 
ceeded precisely  as  well  aa  the  whites.  In  the  full  and  continued  devel- 
opement  of  the  ^ace  still  higher  results  will  follow.  The  same  results, 
though  more  imperfect  and  partial  in  their  acope,  are  visible  at  New-Or- 
leana,  and  more  particularly  in  the  mixed  bloods.  That  class  are  polite 
and  graceful  imitators  of  the  most  polished  exampiea  they  see  ;  they  all 
sing  and  dance  with  a  certain  proficiency,  and  observe  and  learn  what- 
ever falls  within  the'limits  of  the  senses,  but  they  eschew  mental  effort. 
They  are  developing  under  rough  tuition,  but  it  so  far  suits  their  nece^ 
aities  that  the  improvement  is  perceptible.  The  white  foreigners,  en>- 
ployed  in  offices  one  shade  above  them,  are  their  apteat  and  most  efficient 
teachers;  and  this  description  of  persons  are  flowing  rapidly  into  all  the 
cities  of  the  South  When  I  last  landed  at  New-Orleans,  a  white  hack- 
man  conveyed  na  to  the  St  Charles,  the  white  porter  of  that  princely  as- 
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tabtishment  received  the  baggage,  and  white  chambermaida  attended  me 
in  my  apartment.  These  are  the  nfam  couriers  of  emaacipation.  Slavery 
has  spread  over  eo  large  a  Hurface  that  its  weakened  ranlta  cannot  shut 
out  compelitioD,  and  white  competition  is  the  grave  of  slave  labor. 
Whenever  and  wherever  the  while  mail  begins  to  contend  for  employment 
with  the  African,  he  does  not  fail  to  draw  reinforcements  from  the 
crowded  armies  of  his  kindred,  who  await  his  call ;  but  ihe  negro  cannot 
recruit  on  this  continent.  He  can  only  thin  tlie  staiea  that  are  drawing 
close  their  lines  for  emancipation,  and  hasten  for  them  the  day  that 
must  eventually  dawn  for  every  slate  that  opens  its  gates  to  emigration.  { 

THK  NECBSeaRT  OLTIHATE  OF  HLAVSKV. 

It  is  conceded  that  slavery  cannot  reirogade  to  the  realms  it  has  left 
behind,  nor  can  it  ever  obtain  any  effective  foothold  westward  or  north- 
ward «r  its  present  limits,  however  it  might  be  tolerated  by  law.  The 
whole  nature  of  the  country  and  its  productions,  and  the  increasing  mo 
mentum  of  the  emigrant  power,  join  to  forbid  the  possibility.  We  have 
in  this  vast  domain  space  for  forty  of  the  largest  slates,  and  we  have  emi- 
grants laniiing  on  our  shrirea  at  a  rate  to  settle  half  a  dozen  of  them  in  a 
year.  If  those  laboring  foreigners  do  not  instantly  uige  before  them 
into  the  unsettled  territories  the  population  requisite  to  entitle  those  ter- 
rileries  to  a  name  and  place  among  the  sovereignties  of  the  Confederation, 
they  remain  to  the  older  states  to  crowd  forward  our  native  born  masse* 
to  higher  aima  in  newer  fields,  and  to  hurry  away  the  lingering  obstacle 
of  slave  preponderance  in  Ihe  transition  states. 

Already  in  the  three-quarters  just  closed,  of  this  year  of  1849,  it  ia 
computed  that  300,000  atr  angers  have  come  to  our  soil  for  for  in  ne  or 
refuge ;  and  if  this  number  were  evenly  divided  among  five  territories  de- 
manding admittance  to  the  national  councils,  they  could  not  be  refused — 
if  the  constitution  is  valid.  It  is  not  an  act  of  condescension  and  fre»- 
grace  in  Congress  to  accept  a  state  when  it  preaents  itself  under  the  cud- 
ditions  prescribed  by  the  constitution — it  ia  an  impermive  duty.  It  is 
for  the  state  in  the  attributes  of  her  sovereign  power,  of  i(hich  she  cannot 
divest  herself,  and  which  cannot  be  bartered  away  in  her  territorial  mi- 
oority,  to  arrange  her  own  provisoes,  and  govern,  like  ail  her  peers,  her 
own  domestic  institutions,  in  her  own  independent  manner.  Yet  there 
is,  every  year,  less  and  less  possibility  of  creating  stave  atates,  for  the 
eimple  and  definite  lack  of  slave  material. 

The  map  of  this  union  of  states  offers  a  cooling  balm  to  whoever  has  k 
feverish  dread  oi  ''extending  slavery."  It  proves  it  a  distinct  impoaai- 
biliiy,  unless  we  borrow  a  new  population  from  Africa  to  people  thera. 
When  our  Revolutionary  sires  swore  to  the  Federal  compact  on  the  altar 
they  had  reared  to  liberty, they  and  iho  states  they  represented  were  all  slav^ 
holding.  There  was  not  a  spot  of  free-soil  in  Christian  posaeasion  on  this 
continent  when  they  proclaimed  the  Charterof  Independence  and  Confed- 
eration. Then  all  the  great  powers  of  Christendom  were  slave-traders,  and 
endless  were  the  disputes  and  diplomacy  between  most  Catholic  Spain, 
most  Chrislian  France,  and  England,  "the  example  of  nations,"  for  a 
monf^f^y  of  ila  honors  and  profita.  They  claimed  it  between  them  and 
wrangled  for  the  largest  share,  as  they  divided  and  monopolized  this  con- 
tinent.   American  colonies  received  the  slave-trafficking  vices  with  Iba 
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language  and  laws  of  their  mother-country  ;  yet  (he  Old  Thirteen,  nf  their 
own  free-will  nnd  judgment,  estopped  ihe  importaiion  of  slaves,  though 
their  wide  exlcnt  of  sparsely-titled  territory  cried  nloud  for  more  labor- 
ers. Of  the  brave  Old  Thirteen,  half  of  the  elates  {for  Delaware  is  on 
the  fence)  hnre  withdrawn  from  iilavery,  and  far  more  than  half  of  the 
population  and  of  the  actjuired  territory  is  with  them  ;  and  half  the  area 
and  people  of  the  remaining  states  are  preparing  to  follow  this  illuatrioua 

How  can  a  statesman  so  triSe  with  his  reputation  for  sagacity  as  to 
speak  of  (i^;n-rAen«tons  of  the  "ejtteusion  of  slavery,"  when  he  knows 
the  very  children  of  this  land  of  light  can  prove  their  fallacy  hy  a  refer- 
ence to  a  chart  of  the  republic — that  true  and  noble  guide  in  which  they 
are  rarely  uninsirucied.  The  first  sprightly  boy  of  twelve  he  meets  from 
our  public  schools,  will  run  his  finger  up  Delaware  Bay,  along  the  south 
line  of  Pennsylvania,  then  down  Ihe  Ohio  and  up  the  Mississippi  until 
be  touches  the  north  line  of  Missouri,  and  again  along  that  line  and 
down  the  western  limits  of  that  stale  and  Arkansas  to  the  Red  River, 
and  this  child  will  tell  him  that  all  these  fifteen  largest  states  of  the  Union 
north  and  west  of  this  line,  and  all  the  immense  domain  beyond  them, 
and  all  their  eleven  or  twelve  millions  of  inhabitants,  are  non-slave- 
bolding ;  snd  every  one  of  them,  from  old  Mnssachuselis  to  young  Iowa, 
by  their  anbiassed  act,  for  no  pre-engage  men  is — if  they  existed — eould 
bind  the  will  of  an  independent  state.  If  the  grave  statesman  doubts, 
this  child  will  also  assure  him  that  every  one  of  the  forty  states  yet  to 
arise  in  this  outside  domain  must  inherit  (he  snme  rights  of  sovereignly, 
yet  from  the  circumstances  oflaiilude  and  production,  every  one  of  ihem 
will  step  into  Congress  a  non-slaveholder,  as  one  alter  the  other  they  re- 
ceive baptism  and  confirmation  in  the  congregation  of  republics. 

Again,  this  youthful  finger,  anxious  to  re-assure  the  old  man  who  dares 
Di>t  trust  the  Republic  and  her  children,  will  trace  the  south  line  of  Dela- 
ware, Maryland,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri — those  states  now 
visibly  moving  from  slave  to  free  cultivation,  and  who  have  been,  and  are 
the  bulwarks,  and  nursing  mothers  of  the  younger  slates — and  then  this 
stripling  of  twelfe.  full  of  the  confidence  and  enthusiasm  ofa  nursling  of 
the  Union,  will  say,  "  When,  in  186U,  I  cast  my  first  vole,  all  these  states 
will  have  passed  ihrounh  their  transition  trials,  and  this  whole  area,  three 
times  as  large  as  ^il  New-England,  and  even  now  having  a  greater  pop- 
ulation, will  be  free-soil  and  belted  with  other  ftee-soif  states  not  yet 
marked  out  or  named  in  the  maps  of  civilization,  besides  Nebrasca  and 
Hinesota."  The  eloquent  politician  takes  counsel  with  his  fears  and 
perchance  with  his  ambition,  hnw  to  retain  an  excuse  for  his  resounding 
lamentations  on  ihe  "  immoral  and  destructive  extension  of  slave  limits  ;" 
hut  he  cannot  impress  them  on  the  boy  of  the  common  schools,  for  there 
he  is  taught  to  understand  the  map,  the  history,  and  the  constitution  of 
his  mother-land,  and  nothing  can  shake  his  loving  faith  in  her  wisdom 
and  equily.  For  all  reply  to  the  vehement  declarations  of  the  graj> 
besrd,  that  she  is  slow,  false,  corrupt,  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory — the 
hopeful  and  trusting  boy  will  turn  to  the  second  class  of  transition  states, 
and  dashing  along  the  south  margin  of  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and 
Arkansas,  and  on  until  he  is  lost  in  the  unexplored  Centralis  of  the  west, 
be  will  add,  "  In  1660  there  will  be  in  those  states  more  free  white  emi- 
grants (hoD  slaves ;  and  in  leu  years,  <a  less,  throughout  the  whole  Union, 
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if  foreign  emi^alion  remains  but  at  its  preaeot  rate,  the  entire  black 
population,  free  and  Aa.it,  will  be  outnumbered  by  the  Europaana  who 
come  here  for  work,  and  then  all  this  region  will  be  engaged  in  dismiss- 
ing their  slaves.  These  facts  are  taught  in  our  schools;  are  the;  de- 
ceitful, sir  ?"  The  statesman  still  hesitates  to  beliere  in  the  advance- 
ment  and  integrity  of  the  Confederation,  and  he  asks: 

"  Where  then  do  you  children  of  to-day,  who  are  to  be  men  and  voters 
in  1860,  expect  to  find  the  limits  and  proportions  of  the  positively  slave- 
holding  states,  when  a  little  later  you  shall  come  to  the  active  guardian- 
■hip  of  the  Republic?" 

"It  will  be  confined  to  South  Carolina  and  (reorgia  of  the  original 
thirteen,  and  the  Eve  states  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico — to  less  than  an  eighth 
of  the  territory,  and  less  than  a  sixth  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States." 

Well  might  the  rebuked  declaimer  against  the  repose  and  existing 
policy  of  the  Union  pause  to  enquire  why  he  would  arrest  the  mighty 
wheel  of  progress,  and  endanger  the  noble  machinery  of  the  Federal 
compact,  to  brush  away  a  speck  of  dust  tbat  clings  to  its  band  of  wisdom- 
tempered  steel. 


TBANSLiTIOIIlt   FKOI    BBK1CK~BDE    III. 


Tnan  Cupid's  cmel  mother, 

And  thou,  bold  BucchuB.  ye  awaken 
Id  me  the  lust  of  possioDs 

knA  Tores  tnj  soul  had  quite  forsaken. 
I  love  Glycera's  whiteness, 

More  splendid  than  the  FariaD  hue ; 
I  love  her  winning  boldness, 

Her  face  so  dangemaa  to  view. 

To  conquer  me  has  Venus 

Lett  Cypnis,  she  forbids  my  muse 
To  atng  of  distant  Scythians, 

Or  flyini;  Farthians'  dreaded  maa, 
Or  anght  but  her  domioiou. 

Then  bring  fresh  tnrf,  incense  and  win 
We  mar  appeara  the  Qoddess 

By  olf 'ring  incense  on  h»r  sbrin*. 
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THE   TRDR  H[STOKT  OF  IICIBIADBS  8CEIB9. 

CMmiBUTOH,  COHCOCTOR,  WT  CKTKKA. 

CHAPTER  1. 


As  I  happen  to  be  the  hero  of  mj  own  story,  I  will  be^in  accordinj; 
to  the  miist  approved  method  of  hatching  flBsh  novels.  Wiih  the  least 
poenibie  pittance  uf  egotism,  I  will  sketch  the  portrait  of  mpelf. 

Let  tha  imaginBtive  reader  figure  out  in  his  braia  a  tdl,  slender, 
languid,  reminiDt^-lookiug  form,  with  a  rich  profusion  of  coarse  rcJdiab 
hair,  tortured  by  hi't  iroaa  and  a  world  bf  paioa  into  curls,  or,  more  pro- 
pttrly,  frizzle ;  a  pale  tranapareocy  of  complexion,  darkish  under  the 
eye~;  eyes  of  blue  and  white,  with  dilating  pupils;  a  scattered  crop  of 
moustache,  and  whiskers  of  indeterminate  hue;  teeth  of  ivory,  and  lips 
of  sunny  coral — lips  always  smiling,  to  show  the  ivory  teeth  ;  siuail  snowj 
bands,  unutterably  delicate  ;  and  feet  that  wear  number  six.  If  the 
reader  has  figured  all  this  with  the  requisite  force  and  fire  of  im^trinatioa. 
then  he  must  have  quite  a  vivid  and  favorable  idea  of  Alcibiadea  Scribo^ 
that  is  to  say,  mysflf. 

This  much  may  suRice  for  my  personnel.  Of  my  intellectual  and  mor%] 
maleriaK  inodenty  forbids  me  to  speak  ;  and,  besides,  as  I  may  hopefully 
trust,  that  will  become  demoDstratively  evident  in  the  sequel  of  the  story. 
I  may  state,  however,  without  incurring  the  charge  of  obtrusive  vanity, 
that  my  brain  has  long  been  overburdened  with  a  prodigious  load  of  nta^ 
ihttis  and  metaphi/iique.  As  a  specimen  of  this  heavy  incubus,  you  may 
take,  imtar  onnium,  the  f lilowiug ;  I  have  in  my  mind's  eye,  as  well 
as  wri'tea  out  in  faultless  chirngraphy,  all  ready  for  the  press,  tifty  dif- 
ferent methods  of  squaring  the  circle,  and  a  hundred  aliding-scales,  for  the 
measurement  of  the  inRiiite;  besides  three  dozen  theorems  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  transcendental  to  the  status  of  human  intelligibility! 

Such  was  the  capital  stock  with  which  I  started  my  literary  life-trade, 
and  I  deem  it  more  than  enough  tojeoder  the  name  of  Alctbiades  Scribo 
■an  illustrious  watch-word  of  glory  among  the  nations  to  the  end  of  the 
earth — a  hereditament  of  brilliaot  renown,  and  imperishable  to  all  pos- 
terity. But  unfortunately  for  my  aspirations  winging  their  flight  into  the 
far  future,  unfortunately  for  my  appetite  clamorously  demanding  a  few 
fliices  out  of  the  pressing  present,  it  so  chanced  that  my  ponderous  jii^^/y 
both  of  antiquated  and  iiew-faDgled  lore,  met  with  no  corresponding  dt- 
mandio  the  book-market  of  New-Orleans,  the  city  where  I  first  bnd  the 
honor  of  telluric  vivification.  All  my  acute  quadratures  of  the  circle 
would  not  so  much  as  cut  me  a  crust  of  bread,  though  I  protested, 
hungrily,  my  willmgness  to  accept  it  buttered  on  one  side  only,  and  spread 
thin  as  hoarfrost  at  that! 

Here,  then,  was  a  perilous  problem  at  the  very  outset  of  my  valtuit 
career — a  problem  utterly  iasolvable  by  any  of  the  prescribed  formula  in 
algebra  or  the  higher  fluxions.    It  was  to  get  a  quantity  of  meat  betwixt  ray 
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1*017  erinders  snfficient  lo^Dile  the  enin  total  of  gastric  fluid  in  myato- 
mach.  1  gaoged  ihe  iiilinite,  stewed  down  the  transcendental  to  the  Hirrup 
of  nectar,  pumped  the  wellof  melsphysicsdrj.biit  ill  would  not  do:  I  oulj 
not  breakfast  on  rainbows,  dine  on  ihegeometry  of  sunbeams,  or  make  a 
faeari;  supper  out  of  the  shadowH  of  ninonshine  ;  and  as  a  natural  result, 
I  was  in  great  danger  of  becoming  a  shadow  myself.  At  length,  th« 
thought  struck  me  that,  perhnps,  I  had  mistaken  my  vocation,  since  I 
had  always  been  thoroughly  persunded  that  nature  produces  no  abortiona, 
never  creates  one  of  her  childmu  to  starve,  if  they  will  but  follow  the 
bent  and  curvature  of  hix  gentun  Determining  to  test  the  matter  as  to 
what  I  was  fitted  for,  by  some  infallible  means,  and  my  coat  being  exces- 
sively stedt/,  and  consequently  ripe  for  such  an  operation,  I  planted  it  in 
the  windows  of  a  pawnbroker's  shop,  and  realized  the  round  sura  of  fifly 
cents. '  With  this,  I  hastened  to  the  office  of  Doctor  Powell,  the  famous 
Soutb-western  phrenologist,  and  boldly  asked  him  to  run  his  fingers  over, 
my  cranial  bumps,  and  pronounce  what  I  was  made  for!  "Read  those 
organs  tike  a  b<iok,"  I  exclaimed,  "  and  then  tell  tne  what  Ihe  whole 
volume  is  worth !" 

"  As  the  print  is  rather  small,"  remarked  the  Doctor,  "  I  will  put  on 
my  finest  glasses."  He  did  so,  and  proceeded  to  the  examination  which 
was  to  decide  the  course  of  my  future  destiny. 

AsT  had  only  demanded  a  general  result,  he  worked  away  on  my  head, 
fttf  the  most  part  in  silence,  muttering,  now  and  then,  involuntary  ex- 
clamations, as  some  strong  point  arrested  his  attention. 

1  could  hear  the  worthy  and  erudite  professor  whisper,  as  if  in  solilo- 
quy :  "  Powers  of  external  perception  feeble  !  ComjinTison  enormous  I 
Causality  miserably  deficient  I  Fancy  large,  but  true  imaginstion  little  I 
Imitation  immense,  and  wonder  boundless — wi'uld  make  a  glorious  hum* 
bug!  The  pole-organ,  self-esteem,  infinite.  Combativeness,  precarious  I 
Conscientiousness  totally  minus  \" 

My  agony  wss  indescribable  till  the  anslyst  paused,  and  I  inquired 
with  tremulous  tips :  "  Well,  Ductor,  speak  it  out ;  what  am  I  g'>od 
for  ?"     I  was  afraid  he  would  answer,  "  nothing." 

"  But  he  replied,  witli  a  smile  :  "  tiy  dear  fellow,  nature  intended 
vou  for  a  mnxnificent  humbug.  Go  to  New-York,  or  Boston — turn 
reformer ;  exchange  all  the  crotchets  within  ttiat  cranium  for  gold,  and 
your  fortune  is  made," 

"  I  have  no  money  to  pay  my  passage,"  I  rejoined  with  a  sigh. 

"Never  mind,"  said  the  Doctor;  I  will  lend  you  filly  dollars,  and 
although  I  am  certain  never  to  get  it  back  again,  I  can  aSord  to  lose 
that  much  for  the  benefit  of  such  an  ex[)eriment  in  science." 

Accordingly,  my  new  friend  counted  me  out  the  money  necessary  to 
oonsummsie  my  passage  to  the  north  ;  gave  me  a  letter  to  the  editor  of 
"  The  Omni-Versus,"  in  New-^  ork,  and  shaking  a  cordial  farewell  cm 
my  not  ungrateful  hand,  enjoined  mc  to  write  bim  monthly  reports 
detailing  minutely  the  success  of  my  enterprise.  I  took  a  berth  on 
board  of  the  brig  Fairy  Wave,  and  propitious  winds  soon  walled  me 
into  the  desired  haven. 

I  hurried  ashore,  and  lost  no  time  in  presenting  my  epistle  of  intro- 
duction at  the  office  of  the  Omni-Versus.  Unforrunaiely,  however.  thQ 
editor  was  just  then  making  the  (our  of  New-England,  lecturing  for  the 
benefit  of  the  blacks  of  Senegambia.     This  was  the  more  to  be  regretted. 
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u  I  learned  that  the  f^Sfi»  of  the  Omni- Versus  were  deToted  esclasivelj 
to  the  connection  of  ihe  numerous  errata,  which  the  Deity,  it  was  be- 
lieved, had  perpetrated  in  stereotyping  the  Book  of  Nature.  Such  a 
worli  of  emendation,  1  fancied  was  exactly  suited  to  my  superiatiTe 
taleniB  ;  but  the  editor  was  absunt,  and  the  foretnan  had  nn  authority  to 
employ  me.  Accordingly,  I  was  about  to  retire  in  despair,  when  one  of 
the  imps,  probably  mo»ed  to  pity  by  the  lugubrious,  ravenDus  expres- 
sion of  my  countenance,  inierposed  the  opportune  advice — to  oSer  tny 
■ervices  as  literatus  to  "The  Daily  Patent  FuHer,"  one  of  the  wealthiest 
periodicals  in  the  city  of  New-York. 

Five  minutes  afterwards,  I  found  myself  face  to  face  with  the  redonbt- 
able  Patent  Puffer.  He  was  a  curt,  burly,  middle-aged  man,  with  a 
dull.  leaden  eye,  but  a  aharp,  snappish  roice.  My  heart  got  loose  frwn 
its  place,  flew  up  into  my  throat,  and  choked  me.  as  I  gesticulated  half  a 
hundred  superfluous  bows,  without  finding  the  nerve  to  utter  a  single 
word. 

"  What  da  yon  want,  young  man  V  snarled  Puffer,  with  an  ominous 
glare  in  his  leaden-colored  orbs. 

"  1  am  n  Uteratus,  and  have  some  manuscripts  to  dispose  of,"  I  fal- 
tered, fumbling  at  the  some  time  desperately  among  the  papers  in  my 
pocket. 

"  What  is  your  name  ?"  Puffer  interrogated  in  a  milder  snarl. 

"  Alcibiades  Scribo,  at  your  service."  The  enunGiation  nf  my  own 
name  re  assured  me.  I  felt  my  figure  suddenly  stretch  to  the  extent  of 
full  three  inches  in  perpendicular  height. 

"  Hum  !"  ejaculated  Puffer,  "  let  rae  see  your  manuscripts.'' 

I  handed  him,  at  a  venture,  my  Gflieih  quadrature  of  the  circle.  He 
glanced  his  eye  rapidly  over  my  darling  chrf-dteuvre  in  geometry,  and  his 
surly  look  changed  to  one  of  ineffable  scorn.  "  How  do  you  like  it  J" 
I  asked,  in  a  voice  dying  with  suspenpe. 

"It  is  good  for  culinary  conveniences,  and  nothing  else !"  was  bis 
brutal  answer;  "  have  you  no  moreT" 

I  presented  my  sliding-scale  for  the  measurement  of  the  infinite;  he 
dashed  through  it,  like  a  mad  race-horse,  helter-skelter,  and  remarked: 
"  This  will  do  for  post-culinary  purposes !" 

I  then  permitted  all  my  hopes  of  salvation  on  my  grand  theorem,  for 
the  reduction  of  the  transcendental  to  the  ittUus  of  human  intelligibility. 

"  O,  this  is  nauseating  stuff,"  Puffer  almon  howled,  as  he  pushed  the 
unlucky  manuscripts  towards  me  with  a  finger.  1  seized  my  hat  with  a 
groan  of  hungry  agony,  when  my  tormentor  interrupted  my  departure  : 
"  You  have  a  fine  flowing  style — why  do  you  not  devote  your  ready  pen 
to  subjects  of  practical  utility." 

'■  I  would  be  most  happy  to  do  so,"  I  replied,  eagerly  catching  at  the 
suggestion,  as  a  drowning  sailor  catches  at  a  rope  of  the  wreck  :  ■•  Yes," 
I  continued;  "only  tell  me  whtit  you  want,  and  Pll  dispatch  it  with  a 
velocity  to  Eclipse  time,  distance  lightning,  and  astound  steam-engines; 
I  write  with  amazing  speed,  because  I  never  stop  lo  think,  but  dash 
■hend  by  the  process  of  spontiineous  intuition  !" 

My  enthusiasm  seemed  to  delight  the  editor  very  much  ;  the  lead  of 
bis  »ye  sparkled  like  pinchbeck,  and  in  tones  mellow  and  melting  as 
honey,  he  declared ;  "  I  will  give  you  a  capital  job.  My  European  cor- 
respondent has  lately  received  a  terrible  cow-hiding,  from  the  effects  of 
which,  be  ia  at  present  hors  du  combat :  you  shall  take  his  place." 
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"Your  European  correspondentT"  I  exclaimed,  in  the  bewilderment 
of  ignorant  surprise. 

"  Yes,  you  shnli  wrile  me  letters  political,  critical,  and  miscellaneous, 
from  Eupipe,  with  epistlea  of  uccasiimal  excursions  lo  Africa,  Asia,  and 
the  isles  of  Oceanica." 

M}  astoni aliment  increnaed.     "  Why,  it  will  conaume  half  a  lifetime 
to  make  the  tour !"  I  rejoined,  with  a  cold  shudder. 
'   '*  Make  the  tour  1  i  don't  mean  to  pay  you  for  making  any  such  tour," 
snarled  Patent- I'ufler. 

"  Then,  how  the  devil  am  I  to  write  the  letters  T" 

''Shut  yourself  up  in  your  own  room;  call  it,  if  you  like,  Londna, 
Paris,  or  Vienna ;  refer  to  Malte  Brun  and  the  foreign  journals,  tor  inde- 
finite data,  and  you  must  be  a  born  fool  if  you  cannot  quickly  forge  the 
miiat  brilliant  correspondence  out  of  the  hre  and  furor  uf  your  seething 
brain  I" 

'■0,  now  I  understand!"  I  cried,  transported  with  the  mar  veil  oua 
ingenuity  of  the  idea ;  and  we  forthwith  concluded  the  bargain  at  6fe 
dolUrs  per  letter. 

1  labored  in  Europe  all  the  following  night,  and  the  next  morning, 
carried  six  long  "  communications  from  abroad,"  to  the  office  of  th« 
Piitent-Putfer.  Being  aiuffed  thickly  with  German  and  French  words, 
and  containing  especially  the  mellitluent  term,  rmetitr,"  three  score  and 
ten  timea,  my  achievement  gave  boundless  sniisfaclion  to  the  editor; 
he  paid  me  down  in  yellow  gold,  and  contirmed  my  own  cherished  opinioo 
of  my  powers  by  assuring  me,  th»t  I  was  a  great  genius  [ 

In  returning  to  my  garret,  1  did  nnt  walk,  or  touch  the  bare,  low- 
lying  earth.  1  glided — floated  on  wings;  flew  in  siarry  azure.  The 
golden  gates  of  fortune  and  everlasting  fame  seem  suddenly  to  have 
opened  before  me.  I  would  be  a  fiue,  a  Bulwer,  a  liyron  ;  I  would 
rush  on  the  broad  pinions  of  the  Paienl-Pufler  lit   the  ei>d  of  the  world  ; 

I  would  sweep  (he  arc  of  the  moat  dist^int  pfisieniy  I  Such  were  the 
dreams  of  the  "  Home"  correspondent  from  Europe. 

But  this  was  only  the  first  fruit  of  my  hasty  tree  of  renown.  The  letters 
of  Alcibiades  Scribo,  dated  from  parts  unknown,  continued  to  appear  daily 
in  (he  closely  crowded  columns  of  the  Piifler,  etfecting  a  most  tremendous 
sensation.  The  successive  publii'aiions,  as  to  "  emeuti-s,''  iuKurreciiona, 
earthquakes,  volcanic  erruptione,  hurricanes  of  war,  and  whirlwinds  of 
diplomacy,  fell  siartlinK  on  the  ear  of  the  great  city,  like  one  perpetu.d  toll 
of  heavy  artillery.  The  impression  was  hoigluened  by  a  number  of  brief 
notes  from  anonymous  communicnlors,  ex))ressi]ig  wonder  and  delight  at 
Scribo's  epistles.  These  light  missiles  were  hurled  into  the  pages  of  the 
Puffer    by    [he    pen  of  your  humble   servant,  Monsieur  Scribo  himself! 

II  was  a  ruse  de  guerre  lo  inaure  nntoriety.  O,  Scribo,  Scribo!  those 
were  golden  days  never  to  be  forgotten!  Thou  doest  well,  Scribo,  to 
treasure  them  up  in  the  "  amber  of  memory"  now,  since  all  thou  hast 
left  of  them  is  their  memory  alone! 

IJut  a  Sturm  at  length  came,  »nd  from  a  most  unexpected  quarter  of 
the  t>ky.  I  went  one  morning,  as  usual,  to  c»tty  my  batch  of  foreign 
letters,  when,  to  my  horror  and  dismay,  I  periTcived,  on  entrance,  a  fright- 
ful frown  scowling  in  the  grey  brows  of  ttie  Pateiit-Piifler !" 

"  You  cerd  not  bring  any  more  of  your  idiotic  effusions  to  this  office," 
be  snarled,  furiously  waving  me  away  with  his  baud. 
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"  Why  T  what's  the  matter  now  1"  1  at;ked,  gasping  for  breath. 

"  Look  here  !"  he  ehotited,  holding  up  befure  my  stupilied  optics,  ■ 
paragraph  in  that  day's  paper.  The  paragraph  waa  headed  id  large  capi- 
tals :— A  FBESH  KMEHTE  IN  HELL  1" 

"Isn't  thai  your  work,  you  brainless  blockhead T"  cried  Puffer, 
grinding  his  teeth  in  a  paroxysm  of  impotent  rage.  "  That,"  he  pro- 
ceeded, will  lose  me  five  thousand  aubscribers;  and  besides,  it  has 
spoiled  the  forgery  of  foreign  currespondence  forever.  It  has  loro  out 
by  the  roois  the  right  wing  of  the  Paient-Puffer,  and  reduced  it  to  a  state 
of  hopeless  nihility." 

I  remonstrated  :  "  The  devils  have  made  a  mistake  in  setting  it  up.  It 
lead  in  the  manuscript — '  a  fresh  emeute  in  HuDgary,'  not  heil." 

"  The  body  of  the  paragraph  proves  your  falsehood." 

I  glanced  again,  and  sure  enough  there  was  a  circumstantial  detail  of 
a  mo4(.  awful  insurrection  in  his  Satanic  Majesty's  dominions,  witb  a 
particular  report  of  the  killed  and  wounded,  and  a  note  of  addinda 
news,  just  received  by  the  infernal  tqle^raph,  announcing  the  deposition 
of  Lucifer,  and  a  transitionary  republic,  under  the  presidency  de  facto 
of  the  ghoet  of  Napoleon  Btmaparte  ! 

My  knees  shook,  my  teeth  chattered,  and  I  made  a  charge  on  the 
door;  but  I  was  too  much  blinded  by  mor  lift  cation  to  discern  the  knob, 
and  vainly  essayed  to  creep  out  through  the  key<hole  ;  when,  fortunately, 
as  I  supposed,  the  foreman  interposed  for  my  relief,  opened  the  door,  and 
kindly  kicked  me  down  stairs.  1  then  recollected  too  late  the  cause  of  the 
fatal  accident.  By  writing  of  so  many  "  emeutes,"  I  had  contracted  a 
babitnal  love  from  it  in  the  abstract  as  well  as  concrete ;  and  so  to  amuse 
my  fancy  one  day,  I  had  fabricated  a  model  for  the  climate  of  the  snlpbnr 
lake  country  ;  and  by  mistake  had  inserted  it  among  my  regular  Patent- 
PulTer  files  I     Alait!  alas! 

Covered  with  disgrace,  and  struggling  with  spectres  of  despair,  1  ap- 
plied once  more  at  the  ofGce  of  the  Omni- Versus ;  but  the  editor  was 
still  absent  on  his  crusade  against  the  enemies  of  the  blacks  of  SenegaiD' 
bia.  The  same  oflicious  little  imp  who  had  directed  me  before  to  the 
Puffer,  niiw  advised  me  tu  try  my  luck  with  "  the  Virtuous  Avenger," 

No  sooner  said  than  done,  lu  a  trice  I  atood  in  the  presence  of  the 
great  Avenger. 

He  was  a  man  of  powerful  bone  and  sinew,  and  ao  far  justified  one 
halfiif  hia  title — the  epithet  <>f  Avrfger  ;  he  looked  one!  But  then  hia 
pallid  face,  huge  whiakers,  keen-rolling  eyes,  and  air  of  boundless  bra- 
vado, seemed  to  render  the  other  half — the  word  virtuous — a  very  pr<^ 
blem^itical  appellative. 

"  What  do  ynu  'want  V  asked  the  Avenger,  as  he  caught  a  glimpse 
of  my  incomparable  red  moustache,  projecting  timidly  through  the  par> 
tia)ly  opened  door  of  his  office  in  Broadway. 

"  I  want  to  become  a  contributor,  if  you  please,"  was  my  hesitating 
answer. 

■'  Who  are  you  f" 

"  Alcibiades  Scribo,"  I  pronounced,  proudly,  bridling  up  with  the 
bright  reminiscences  attached  to  my  name. 

The  enunciation  had  the  effect  of  magic  on  the  Avenger.  "  What !" 
be  exclaimed,  in  tones  of  joyful  surprise — ■'  have  1  the  honor  to  receive 
a  visit  from  the  renowued  author  of  the  euttutes  lu  the  Pateut-PuSer  1" 
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"  The  fame,"  I  praDounced,  with  a  low  obeisance. 

"  Come  in — be  sealed  ;  1  wiih  to  engnge  you  immedUtel;  in  the  cri- 
minal line.     Can  you  steal  T  robT  murder  1  and  commit  adulter;  f — eh  I'' 

"What  do  jou  meant"  I  inquired,  ebuddeiing  nith  horror  and  as- 
toDishmenl. 

"  I  meao,"  replied  the  Atenger,  with  a  grim  BmJIe,  "  can  you  create 
crimes  of  the  catalogue  I  have  indicated  ?  Can  you  shower  them  off  tha 
point  of  your  pen  with  the  ink  thick  as  hail,  and  hluck  as  hadesT" 

"  O,  if  that'a  what  you  are  afrer,"  I  rejoined,  with  burning  euthasiasm, 
"I'm  your  man.  With  my  wizard's  wand  of  a  goose  quill,  I  can  con- 
Tert  all  the  maids  and  matrons  of  New- York  into  amorotas  in  a  single 
week  ;  and  if  you  will  give  me  oiily  a  month.  I  will  make  of  this  great 
city  such  a  secciiid  Sodom  that  it  shall  take  lire  and  burn  up  of  its  own 
accord  by  a  awifl  process  of  spontanenas  combustion  !'' 

We  then  hastily  arranged  the  following  graduated  scale  of  prices  (o 
be  paid  for  my  contributions  : 

A  horriblfl  case  of  Burp taiy S5  00 

Do.    of  Robbery 6  76 

Do.    ofMui'der, 10  00 

Do.     of  Rape. 30  2S 

A  Tfariliing  Sfdoction  in  Intr  life 25  00 

Do.     in  tipper  Ten-Doir 50  00 

FoiDicated  malefeasince  in  a  Bishop,            ....  100  00 


CHAPTER,  II. 

DDH   FER7EN8. 

My  engagement  with  the  Virtuous  Avenger  proved  to  be  a  matchless 
mint.  My  Tetters  had  an  unprecedented  run,  and  my  incredible  fncility 
in  composition  enabled  me  tu  keep  an  ample  supply  in  the  market.  What 
effect  those  ethical  effu^iiins  produced  in  the  hearts  of  their  host  or 
readers,  it  is  iinpossible  for  me  to  assert  with  absolute  dogmatism  '  I  can 
only  infer  the  fact,  analngically,  from  their  impresaion  and  action  in  the 
depths  of  nij  owu  bosom.  By  feasting  my  imagination  daily  on  scenes 
nf  papkian  vice,  I  began  to  feel  an  ardent  pmr/uinf  from  the  reality. 
I  yenrned  eBpecially  to  be  the  hero  of  a  romance  in  fashionable  life  ; 
to  concoct  an  elopement  with  some  gay,  gorgeous  creature  of  the  upper 
elemeota,  whose  form  should  be  a  model  for  French  aovels— whose 
thoughts  muNt  be  as  pictures  of  fairy  dreams. 

Accordingly,  to  attain  the  zenith  of  my  new  ambition,  I  took  a 
fnabionable  boarding  house  in  one  of  the  most  aristocratic  places  of  the 
city.  I  changed  my  name  to  the  sonorous  and  classical  appellative 
of  "  Doctor  AnaslasiuH  Greenmeadnw,"  and  passed  myself  off  as  a 
young  physician  of  independent  fortune,  recently  arrived  from  the  south. 
To  aid  the  illusion,  I  hired  me  an  African  servant  of  the  most  unescep- 
tionable  aable,  and  by  dealing  a  handsome  douceur,  secured  his  zealous 
ci)-oper^tion  in  the  mantEuerfs  of  my  grand  campaign  against  the  uni- 
verse of  soil  heads  and  susceptible  hearts !     While,  to  dvoid  all  danger 
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of  detection  nnd  exposure,  I  observed  the  precaution  not  to  drop  the 
faiiHest  hint  in  the  circle  of  my  literary  friends  as  to  my  domesticaiitMi 
in  the  Bptiere  of  blue  etiier. 

The  first  inventions  worked  admirably.  Fatuma  as  well  as  Cupitto 
seemed  lo  smile  on  my  heroic  endeavors.  Tliere  was  a  ceriairi  gray- 
haired  gentleman  of  some  sixty  winters,  residing  at  my  board!  iig-houae. 
This  sexagenarian,  known  in  the  world  of  Wail-street,  as  *'  Broker 
John  Millioaado,"  was  excessively  ponderous  both  in  purse  and  person  ; 
and  what  delighted  me  far  more,  had  a  youthful  wife  without  childreo. 
Eldelia  Fancidia — such  was  the  angelic  namfr— was  a  liEhi,  airy  creature, 
graceful  as  a  sylph,  joyous  as  a  child,  thoughlUss  as  a  bucterfly  ;  in  short, 
she  was  the  ideal  of  beauty,  innocence,  and  bliss  embodied.  The  music, 
light  and  loveliness  of  a  dream  organized  I 

For  such  a  god-send  I  thanked  my  stars,  and  tet  my  traps !  I  found, 
however,  an  unconquerable  obstacle  to  a  direct  assault  on  this  fair  citadel, 
in  her  infnnlile  simplicity  and  purity  trom  every  thought  and  taint 
of  passion  ;  she  appeared  incapable  of  love  as  a  sunbeam  or  fluwer. 
Hence,  as  I  could  aot  hope  to  lake  her  by  storm,  I  resorted  to  stratageiD. 

Eldelia  Fancidia  was  devoted  to  novel-reading — not  on  account  of  its 
Toluptuous  lures,  but  for  the  sake  of  its  brilliant  dramatic  combinations. 
So  I  made  my  approaches  on  this  weaker  side.  I  brought  her  the  new- 
est and  most  dazzling.  I  even  went  so  far  as  to  translate  tales  from  the 
French  and  German,  for  her  especial  amusement;  and  we  soon  becantie 
the  best  of  friends.  In  our  long  conversations,  I  improvisated  brief 
stories  of  love,  war,  and  chivalry.  The  improvisation  was  not,  to  me, 
H  process  of  any  labor  ;  since,  without  vanity,  I  may  felicitate  myself  on 
having  been  horn  with  a  natural  talent  for  lying-  I  never,  in  the  whole 
course  of  my  life,  could  copulate  two  thoughts  without  perpetrating  some 
monstrous  fib  I 

Having  thus,  as  I  conceived,  fully  prepared  my  beautiful  Fancidia  for 
the  first  trial,  I  proposed  *'  that  we  two,  as  a  mere  matter  of  sportive  jest, 
should  g<i  through  with  the  dramatic  evolutions  of  a  fashionable  novel  : 
we  would  interchange  billets  doax,  pretendtncr  the  most  ardent  attach- 
ment in  all  its  different  siagea  of  developemeni,  frum  the  first  coy  notes 
breathing  the  chaste  perfumes  of  fancy,  on  to  the  last  plitnning  epistles 
of  passion,  projecting  the  winged  eh'pement :  in  the  meantime,  I  would 
escort  her  to  public  places,  and  act  the  inamornto  to  perfection  :  and 
then,  at  the  conclutiion  of  the  wild  play,  we  would  show  the  correspon- 
dence to  the  husband.  Broker  Millionado,  extinguish  him  and  ourselves 
with  merry  laughter,  and  end  by  burning  the  leuers  1 "  Such  was  my 
insidious  proposition  ;  and  Eidelia  Fancidia  accepted  it  with  trausports 
of  enthusiasm.     We  hastened  to  put  it  in  execution. 

Ohl  Alcibiades  Scribo — AnnMasius'Greenmeaduw,  or  whatsoever  in- 
deed be  thy  true  title — for  amidst  thy  multitutlinary  aliasrs,  I  fear  me 
thou  hast  lost  thy  nominative  identity — say,  thou  dir'crowned  king,  noio, 
were  not  those  delicinus  hours  1  days  when  every  flash  of  sunlight  was 
a  fling  of  gold  ?  and  nights,  when  every  gem  of  dew  was  a  drop  of  honey 
from  the  granary  of  Paradise  T  Dost  remember,  Scribo,  those  aweet- 
prattling  promenades  in  liroadway  with  that  blue-eyed  angel  on  thine  arm, 
while  the  wiml  blew  her  shining  ringlets  atiom  thy  cheek,  like  the  plumes 
of  some  happy  bird  t  Dost  remember  those  waftiugs  on  the  sunny 
waters,  while  the  snowy  saila  of  the  yacht  flew  on  high,  or  the  steam  hi^ 
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■ed  in  its  iron  tob«s,  as  the  thundering  paddles  boomed  on  to  hear  thee 
u.via.'i  to  triumph  1  Dost  reiiieinber  llie  soft,  silken  minuies  of  ttte-a-tete 
in  the  private  boxes  of  the  Astor,  when  thou  madesi  ]nve  in  earnest,  and 
alaa  !  iby  Fancidia  in  jcsti  Or  those  evening  walks  to  Hoboken,  when 
erery  zephvr  kissed  its  own  whispering  leaf,  and  every  flower  seemed 
sighing  iis  soul  out  in  voluptuous  odors  T  Dost  remember,  Seribo  Ana^ 
tisiiis,  or  as  thou  now  art  called — plebeian  "  John  Smith  1"  Ah  !  me  I 
I  remi^fnber  nothing  else  I 

It  was  during  the  interlude  of  this  dramatic  love-pIs)',  that  the  editor 
of  the  Omni'Versus,  haTing  accomplished  the  salTation  of  the  blacks  of 
Seneganibia,  returned  to  New-York,  and  hearing  of  m;  literary  achtev- 
ments,  sought  me  out.  I  found  him  to  be  a  man  of  uniTersal  genius,  ac, 
indeed,  one  who  had  assumed  the  emendation  of  the  divine  eruta  in  the 
Book  of  Nature,  should  be.  According  to  the  Omoi- Versus,  the  Deily 
bad  committed  five  capital  mistakes  :  1.  In  endowing  man  with  the  ap- 
petite for  individual  property;  2.  In  giving  him  the  absurd  passion  foi 
familisra  :  3.  In  clothing  him  with  the  ridiculous  attribute  of  conscience, 
that  fertile  source  of  fear  and  superstition  :  4.  In  implanting  deep  wiihio 
the  soil  of  his  nature  the  desire  for  permanent  marriage  and  a  fixed  aver- 
sion to  the  "  free  series  ;"  and,  5,  In  the  creating  the  children  of  Afriea 
and  tlie  snn,  with  black  skins,  perfumed  to  excess ! 

The  remedy  proposed  to  extirpate  these  radical  evils,  was  to  consist 
in  casting  all  the  varieties  of  the  human  species,  of  every  color,  shade 
and  character — all  creeds — all  politics — all  ideas — nil  institutions — into 
one  huge  crucible  of  aociai  chemistry,  and  there  melt  them  down,  and 
intermingle  lliem  in  a  common  mass — stir  them  well  with  pokers  of 
moonshine  ;  submit  them  to  slow  distillation  at  a  pale-red  heat ;  nnd  then 
rake  them  out  in  rich  oMaigam  purer  than  heaven's  ether,  and  brighter 
than  all  earth's  gold. 

As  Omni-Versus  propounded  these  sublime  conceptions  with  astonish- 
ing eloquence,  I  yielded  my  assent  most  cordially  ;  and  the  consequence 
was  a  warm  invitation  to  alteud  a  soiree  of  world-Reformers,  the  ensuing 
night. 

Accordingly,  at  the  boar  designated,  I  proceeded  to  Mrs.  P.'s,  and 
was  introduced  by  my  new  friend,  Omni-Versus.  After  a  few  prepara- 
tory flourishes,  the  conversation  began  in  earnest.  The  question  for  dis- 
cussion was  characteristic  :  "  What  is  the  mathematical  and  social  for- 
mula for  constrticting  the  great  Archimedean  lever  which  is  to  turn  the 
world  upsiile  down  T  " 

"The  huge  crucible,"  pronounced  Omni-Versus,  magisterially  :  "melt 
the  solid  glube  down  :  stir  the  molten  mass  well  with  pokers  of  pale 
moonshine,  and  then  ynu  will  experience  little  trouble  in  turning  the 
amalgam  bottom  upwards  I  I  have  said  it."  As  this  edict  was  delivered 
ex  eiitliedra,  the  imperial  editor  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  amplify  by 
details  or  to  adduce  arguments.     A  murmur  of  applause  followed. 

The  next  oracle  was  "  Phonogra-fatuus,"  the  renowned  editor  of ''  The 
Hieroglyphon,"  a  refnrm  journal,  printed  in  Chinese,  Trigrams,  and 
Hexagrams.  lie  was  a  little  red-faced,  dumpy  A nglo-!5axon,  remsrka- 
ble  for  the  singular  curling  sneer  of  his  under-lip — a  sneer  of  world- 
scorn — and  for  the  bold  expression  of  self-conceit  on  his  low  brow — that 
inimitable  air,  which  only  can  be  described  by  the  new  compound  of  "I- 
know-il-all." 
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"To  conBammate  a  thorough  retro versioD,"  enunciated  Phonofrra-filuns; 
*'  we  rouat  commence  with  the  alpbibeU  It  is  idle  for  you,  noble  Omni- 
Veraua,  tolalk  about  amalgamations  in  social  chemistry,  while  we  are 
all  wrong  in  our  A-B-C.'s  !  Whatever  the  lever  may  be,  that  is  dei^tined 
'  to  turn  the  world  topsyturvy,  rest  assured  that  natural  orthography  is  the 
only Jalorum  on  which  your  lever  can  work.  Our  books  are  all  ties:  the 
letters  have  one  sound  and  the  worda  another.  As  an  example,  take  the 
term  '  frock-coat;'  there  are  nine  letters,  according  to  the  usual  method 
of  printing.  Now,  suppose  we  spell  it  thus :  f-r-o-k-u-t, — here  we  have 
only  six,  and  these  bre  all  true  to  nature.  I  adopt  this  illustration.  I 
D'ake  it  ray  signal  and  watchword  :  others  may  choose  any  motto  they 
prefer;  but  I,  for  oae,  will  manfully  charge  the  host  of  conservatism, 
shouting  the  battle-cry  of  j'rokut  forever  1  " 

At  the  concluaioD  of  this  logical  harangue,  there  was  a  fresh  murmur 
of  applause,  accompanied  by  the  under-songof  a  suppressed  biss  from  the 
partisans  of  Omni- Versus. 

The  next  speaker  was  Miss  Mary  Jane  Matilda  Indigofera,  a  maiden 
lady  of  the  purest  tint  of  azure.  She  began  with  tones  sweet  as  the  war- 
ble of  lute-strings,  and  the  music  of  soft  recorders  :  "  Break  the  chains 
from  the  hands  of  woman!  Abolish  the  distinctions  of  aeil  George- 
Sand-ize  the  universe,  audio!  your  Isbor  would  already  have  achieved 
its  legitimate  result.  You  shall  need  no  Archimedean  levers  thon.  When 
woman  shall  aoar  to  the  zenith,  and  man  sink  to  the  nadir,  the  equator 
and  pules  will  stand  reversed,  and  the  world  will  be  bottom  upwards  1  Is 
it  not  ao,  Omni- Versus!" 

Omni- Versus  retorted  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders :  "  My  wife  has 
long  been  topmost  in  the  family,  and  I  say  it  with  sorrow,  from  that  ietv 
lated  specimen  of  female  rule,  I  should  hesitate  to  trust  the  ship  of  human 
progress  to  the  pilotage  of  pettico.its,  though  of  the  most  unquestionable 
sky-blue." 

This  sally  produced  a  laugh,  when  Doctor  Parado  Pantheos — a  pale 
model  of  Boston  raauu  fact  u  re— delivered  himself:  ''Brown  bread  is  the 
lever  of  Archimedes.  Abolish  cannibalism;  cease  to  fatteb  on  the  ago- 
nies of  your  brethren  of  the  flood  and  field,  and" — 

But  the  orator  was  already  exhausted ;  the  brown  bread  regimen,  in  his 
case,  seemed  to  have  been  efficacious  for  one  purpose,  at  least ;  it  had 
effected  a  very  interesting  asthma. 

The  Rev.  Philo-Sable  followed  with  a  voice  of  thunder,  and  furious 
gesticulaiion  :  ''  Let  the  star  of  empire  complete  its  cardinal  circle. 
Asia  had  her  day  of  dominion :  Europe  replaced  her  throne:  America 
came  afterwards :  now  let  Africa  culminate.  You  seek  to  turn  the  world 
topsy-turvy :  commit  it  to  the  hands  of  the  children  of  Congo ;  they  will 
do  it  in  a  trice  ;  how  can  you  doubt  it,  with  the  case  of  St  Domingo,  and 
the  recent  experiments  in  so  many  of  the  West  Indies,  present  before 
your  eyeaT  " 

Then  came  Professor  Homo  Biimperion,  the  incomparable  handler  of 
empty  heads.  In  a  voice  piercing  as  the  scream  of  a  steam- whistle,  he 
shrilled  i  "  To  construct  your  lever,  you  must  have  the  organ  of  con- 
structivenesB  yourselves  in  a  state  of-  immense  developement,  wbernis  I 
discover  on  all  the  heads  here,  it  is  miserably  diminutive,  as  indeed  are 
moat  of  the  other  organs,  excepting  only  the  pole-star  of  self-esteem : 
hence,  I  am  compelled  to  pronouuce  the  whole  scheme  a  failure;  for 
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protest  and  useverate  ai  vehemeallj  as  yoa  please,  yon  will  never  suc- 
ceed well  in  any  enterprise  without  brains  !  " 

That  was  the  most  sensible  remarlc  made  dnrin^  the  session  of  tbo 
toiree  ;  but  it  threw  the  entire  hive  ioto  angr}  consternation  ;  and  they 
befcan  to  Tociferate  (heir  cherished  war-cries,  «lt  together  in  a  brenthr 
"Social  Crucible!  Frokut !  Woman  and  the  Breeches  I  Brown  Bread  ! 
Congo — Senegambial  Amalgauialioti !  Brain*  I"  Such  was  the  discor- 
dant chorus  to  the  ^rand  haliet  of  Reform.  It  was  a  Babel  of  heteroge- 
neous, shrieking  souods — din  wild  enough  to  wake  the  dead  !  or  deafen 
Ihe  d 1 1 

1  Slopped  my  ears  with  my  fingers ;  endeiTMwl  to  implore  mercy,  but 
(bund  attioulaiion  impossible ;  my  teeth  were  set  on  edge,  so  as  to  thrill 
wiih  torture  at  a  touch  of  air!  In  a  fit  of  desperation,  I  clutched  my  hat, 
shot  Ihe  arch  of  the  door-way,  and  happily  gained  the  stoop.  Rut  I  was 
not  allowed  to  repose  even  there;  the  clamor  of  the  di.>pulants  in  the 
loiree  was  audible  in  the  public  street.  I  ^till  recognised  the  separate 
waich-wordfl  :  ''Crucible!  Amalgam!  Frokuisl  Woman's  Breeches! 
Congo  I  Brown  Bread  !  Brains  1 "  Then  I  fled  away,  as  if  a  hundred 
devils  had  been  treading  on  my  heels  I 

In  cool  reflection,  ailerwards,  as  lo  this  strange  convention  of  Reform- 
ers, what  struck  roe  as  the  moat  astonishing  thing  of  all,  was  the  fact 
that  no  two  of  the  projectors  agreed  in  a  siugie  opinion  I 

The  following  day  1  was  doomed  to  receive  a  terrible  blow.  On  visit- 
ing the  office  of  the  Virtuous  Avenger,  I  was  astonished  to  find  the  edi- 
tor in  a  horrible  state  of  physical  anguish.  The  blood  was  streaming 
from  his  head  to  his  feet :  his  face  was  cut  into  gory  ribbons.  The  truth 
was,  he  had  just  endured  a  dreadful  cowhiding  for  having  published  an 
article  of  mine,  in  his  paper  of  the  previous  Saturday  I  He  was  foaming, 
iurions,  rabid  ;  his  eyes  were  red  with  rage  as  a  mad  dog's  with  poison  : 
and  as  he  caught  a  twinkle  of  my  incomparable  mouslache  through  the 
door,  he  grasped  his  cnne  and  made  at  roe  with  a  yell  of  vengeance. 

1  may  as  well  here  inform  the  reader,  that  nature  had  perpetrated  an 
unaccountable  blunder  in  my  organization;  she  had  denied  my  head  the 
smallest  modicum  of  combativeness;  but  yet  for  this  enormous  defect, 
perhaps  I  ought  not  really  to  complain,  for  the  prudent  mother  of  the 
world,  as  iF  by  way  i>f  making  me  ample  amends,  had  endowed  my  heels 
with  the  most  marvellous  powers  of  fugnciiy  !  Let  but  a  cane  hustle,  or 
a  cowhide  sing  one  of  its  spirit-stirring  tunes  in  my  rear,  and  I  under- 
take to  distance  any  locomotive  that  ever  hummed  on  its  iron  race-track  I 
This  nonderful  fugacity  has  often  served  me  in  sudden  emergencies,  and, 
Deo  voUiite,  it  shall  continue  to  serve  me  till  the  end  of  my  days.  And 
80  for  every  forward  lenp  of  Virtuous  Avenger,  I  submitted  a  rapid  retro- 
grade. He  pioVHd,  however,  t"  be  a  perfect  blood-hound  himself,  both  in 
apeed  and  bottom.  The  chnse  extended  up  Broadway,  and  away  we 
weut,  to  the  infinite  amusement  of  the  torrent  of  passing  pedestrians.  I 
oould  hear  the  Avenger  puffing  behind  me,  like  a  whole  host  of  steam- 
boats ;  but  it  soon  became  evident  thai  he  had  miscalculated  the  quantity 
of  lightning  in  his  joints  and  muscles,  when  contrasted  with  mine:  be 
began  to  drop  rods  astern,  when  be  tietbought  of  an  artifice  which  well 
nigh  insured  my  ruin. 

He  shouted  at  the  top  of  his  Inngs,  "  Head  him  I  catcb  him  I  It  is  tba 
wlliao  Seribo— my  crimiual  correspoiident! " 
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The  word  Scrtba  barat  like  a  thnnder<clap  od  the  excited  crowd. 
Every  Urth  man,  that  6'\j,  as  indeed  any  other  da;,  in  Broadway,  bad 
been  slandered,  by  Seribo,  while  every  eecoad  woman  had  been  denoun- 
ced fur  a  courtesan.  Hence  the  Uitnult  may  be  conceived.  Cowhides 
etarled  out  of  pockets  by  the  score,  as  I  Rew.  The  unlucky  name, 
"  Seribo,"  rolled  on  the  air,  in  a  lung,  wild,  maddened  malediction  ! 
My  hair  stood  on  end,  and  I  gave  up  all  for  lost.  But  then  intervened 
the  recollection  of  my  inniimerHble  miraculous  escapes  in  the  teeth  of 
similar  perils,  to  encourage  me  :  1  put  forth  my  last  grain  of  fugacity, 
shot  like  a  winged  arrow  into  a  cross-street,  darted  swifier  than  adulphin 
through  a  narrow  alley,  and  finally  achieved  my  salvation ! 

Nevertheless,  I  had  suffered  irreparable  disaster ;  I  had  lost  the  pat- 
ronage of  the  Virtuous  Avenger.  Then  I  determined  to  play  my  last 
trumps;  to  test  my  progress  ivith  the  dear  Eldelia  Fancidia  Millionado. 
Accordingly,  I  hastened  home;  shaved,  washed,  perfumed,  and  donned 
my  rarest  suit :  then  sought  the  parlor  of  the  beautiful  enchantress.  Our 
dramatic  correspondence  had  already  terminated  iu  the  usual  epistolary 
arrange  men  is  for  an  immediate  elopement, 

1  found  my  Fancidia  alnne  :  she  was  perusing  my  recent  letter.  Never 
before  hed  1  seen  her  look  half  so  beautiful.  The  (ire  in  her  beaming 
blue  eyes,  the  tint  of  rich  vermlllion  on  her  rosy  cheeks,  more  than  justi- 
fied the  poetic  epithet,  "  divine."  As  I  took  my  seat  on  the  sofa  beside 
her,  she  remarked,  merrily,  '■  Well,  Mr.  Greenmeadow,  we  have  played 
out  our  comedy,  and  nothing  remains  but  to  read  my  husband  the  copies, 
enjoy  a  hearty  laugh,  and  then  let  the  flames  do  their  part." 

"Hera!"  I  ejaculated  limidly ;  "I  am  sorry  for  so  fine  a  begiDoing 
to  end  thus  abruptly." 

"  So  am  I,"  she  rejoined,  ttaiveli/. 

The  simple  rejoinder  raised  my  drooping  resolution.  T  ventured  outi 
"  If  you  are  willing,  it  shall  have  a  more  brilliant  denimeotent." 

''  What  I  "  she  asked  with  some  surprise ;  "  do  you  wish  to  go  over 
the  drama  again  1 " 

"  No,"  I  faltered.  de)<perately  ;  "  I  would  make  the  drama  a  reality  I  " 

She  turned  pale  as  a  corpse,  and  was  silent.  Then  it  must  have  been 
the  devil  that  suggested  the  old  adage  to  my  stupid  imagination,  as  to 
silence  giving  consent;  and  I  proceeded  in  a  torrent  of  enthusiastic  elo- 
quence :  "O,  adorable  Fancidia,  have  you  not  perceived  it  V  Hem) 
Have  you  not  read  it  in  my  longing  eyesT  Have  you  not  heard  it  in 
many  a  burning  sigh  2  Hem  I  hem  I  Have  you  not  dreamed  it — hem  I— 
when  my  spirit — hem  I  hem  I — hovered  around  your  sleeping — hem  I— 
pillow 7     Hem!  hem  I" 

The  interjeciional  hems,  so  thickly  interpolated  in  the  foreging  ad- 
dress, were  squeezed  out  of  my  soul  by  the  look  of  unutterahle  astonish- 
ment which  I  noticed  in  Fancidia's  blue  eyes.  At  the  last  hem/  she 
interrupted  me  :  "  Anaatasius.  are  you  crazy  1 " 

"  Yes,"  I  answered  despairingly,  making  a  final  charge,  like  Ney  and 
the  old  guard  at  Waterloo  :  "  Yes,  adorable  Eldelia  Fancidia  Millionado, 
I  am  crazy  with  love  I " 

Once  more  she  grew  pale  and  was  silent.  Then  I  plunged  into  drown- 
ing water.  "  O,  ethereal,  ineffable  Fancidia,"  I  exclaimed,  failing  on  my 
knees — "  0  I  Oh  !    Alas  I    How  I  love  jou  I  " 

She  bounded  to  ring  the  bell ;  bat  I  seized  her  by  the  ikirt  and  detain- 
ed ber. 
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"  Wretch  I  give  me  up  my  letters,"  she  commanded,  scornfull]'. 

"  Not  unless  you  pay  me  two  thousand  dollars  for  them  !  "  I  stam- 
mered.    These  were  my  last  trumps  I 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  my  iettersT"  she  asked,  in  tones  of 
alarm. 

"  Pablish  them  in  the  Virtuous  Avenger,"  I  retorted  with  a  triumph- 
ant smile — I  felt,  like  Rob  Roy,  that  1  had  my  foot  on  my  own  hill  of 
faeaiher  now  :  "'  publish  iheni  in  the  Virtuous  Afenger  ;  have  them  pla- 
carded on  every  foul  wall;  cried  by  all  the  ragged  news-boys  m  New- 
York;  trumpeted  abruad  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe ;  scattered  on 
the  wings  of  every  wind  under  heaven  I  1  will  write  a  new  novel,  and 
make  those  epistles  the  basis;  1  will  d^nmati^e  them,  and  have  the  viib- 
jeci  acted  in  all  the  theatres  -.  for.  hear  it  and  tremble.  O  scornful  Elde- 
lia  Fancidia,  I  am  Alcibiades  Scribo,  the  famous  forirer  of  foreign 
'  emnites,'  and  the  dire  coooocier  of  all  domestic  mischief!  " 

She  uttered  three  piercing  shrieks,  as  if  every  heart-siring  were  break- 
ing in  her  heaving  bosom.  "  O,"  I  thought,  "the  two  thciussnd  dollars 
will  c<ime  now  1  "  And  something  did  come  then — sudden  as  thought- 
swift  as  lightning — stinging  as  the  poisoned  needle  in  the  tail  of  a  hor- 
net! It  V. as  the  thra^ih — thrash — thrash;  ling — ling — cullarup  "  of  a 
cowhide  on  my  doomed  shoulders.  I  turned,  and  the  ponderous  person 
of  Broker  John  Miilionado  fronted  within  three  inches  of  my  nose. 
Then  I  essayed  the  fugacily  of  my  heels  in  vain  ;  for  a  hand  of  iron 
grasped  my  throat  and  held  me  as  with  the  Jaws  of  a  vice ;  and  stii  I  the 
cow-hide  sung  its  rich  song,  now  over  my  face  and  eyes — "  thrash  ! — 
thrash — ling — ling — cullarup !  " 

Ahl  well  was  the  beast  named  Miilionado;  for  he  certainly  gave  me 
the  largest  possible  slice  of  a  million  cuts.  In  the  end  I  delivered  op  the 
aecuTsed  letters,  and  shot  the  door,  receiving  as  a  parting  salute  a  kick, 
unmentionable  as  to  locality,  that  sent  me  headlong  to  the  bottom  of  the 

stairs,  where  my  face  struck  against  a  d d  flower-pot,  which  spoiled 

the  bridge  of  my  smelling  organ  lorever  I 

I  learued  afterwards  that  Miilionado  had  been  concealed  in  a  closet, 
within  audible  distance,  during  the  whole  of  my  interview  with  Fancidia. 
Horrible!  horrible  woman ! 

Th;it  was  a  farewell — a  long  farewell  to  all  my  greatness.  As  plebeian 
John  Smith,  1  now  vegetate  in  the  noisome  atmosphere  of  old  Orange  ; 
and  how  1  continue  to  vegetate  is  the  business  of  nobody  but  the  star- 
police. 
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Stard  jonr  gnraad,  bj  efforta  holyt 

Bravely  banle  agniust  wrong. 
For  tbe  nenk,  uad  for  the  lowljr, 

'Gainst  the  wealthj  bqJ  the  strong  ; 
Though  your  deureat  fiiends  upbraid  joa. 

Though  na  foes  ihey  gnther  round.' 
Bo  Bocure,  for  God  will  aid  you — 

Faarleas  apiiits,  ataud  your  gronncl. 


Thnt  yon  swore  oo  Freedom's  altar. 
Never  nwre  'nealh  cbaioa  lo  bow ; 

When  you  pledged  your  f«ith  to  sever 
Ev'ry  fetter  o'er  you  thrown; 

If  you're  chnngehogs,  cursed  be  ever. 
If  you're  true  meu  hold  your  own. 


Bare  the  worst,  bowe'er  assaultad,    . 

With  unbending  iiou  will ; 
Truth,  on  pinions  strong  exniled, 

Henvenward  wilt  soar  up  still ; 
Though  a  tempest  i^nther  o'er  yon. 

On  your  path  full  soon  to  burst, 
HcAv'n  will  cast  a  shield  before  you — 

Onward,  scatbeleaa,  dare  the  worst. 


With  cufl  inching  heart  and  hand. 
Stirring  youth  and  old  age  hoary 

With  the  spell-word — Fatherland; 
PrpHch  the  worth  of  Self- Reliance- 
Preach  a  banded  people's  might. 
Give  to  despots  your  definoce — 
Ouward,  forward,  fight  the  fight 
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(CoiicIhM.) 
"  A  King,  Tom.  ctdwq  him." — CAoefucr  Play. 

In  I8S5  the  6(ly  years'  lease  grauled  by  Spain  to  the  British  trsdera  at 
Balize,  wu  about  expiring,  anil  some  of  them  became  a  little  fearrul  leat 
it  Bhould  not  be  reuewed  on  as  favorable  terms  as  they  vrished.  To  pro- 
ride  against  such  contingency,  they  cnncei?ed  the  design  of  reviving 
the  old  connexion  with  the  Mosquito  Indians,  which  we  have  Been  had 
long  ago  been  expressly  stipulated  against.  They  went  so  far  as  to  send  to 
the  coaat,  and  catch  and  crown  a  Mosquito,  performing  the  ceremony  at 
Balize;  but  as  the  British  governtneiit  did  not  scruple  to  seize  and  hold 
Balize  by  force,  nothing  further  was  done,  except  that  in  1^40  the; 
again  carried  the  same  Indian  (King  Frederic)  lo  Balize,  got  him 
drunk,  of  course,  and  made  him  put  his  cross  to  a  will  written  by  some 
of  tbem,  which  purported  lo  confide  his  nation  lo  the  protection  of  Eng- 
land, and  his  children  to  the  charge  of  the  good  friends  whose  liquor  he 
had  drunk  ;  it  also  made  those  same  good  friends  a  regency  to  rule  da- 
ring his  eltlest  child's  minority.  As  in  these  unimportant  and  obscurely 
carried  on  proceedings,  there  was  no  overt  act  to  call  for  defensive  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Central  Americana,  or  to  give  claim  of  prescription 
on  the  other  pan,  they  are  of  no  importance  except  to  illustrate  what 
follows. 

Great  Britain  is  a  great  nation.  It  is  the  province  of  greatness  to  ac- 
complish great  results  with  simple  means.  To  annex  so  large  and  valu- 
able a  country  as  Mosquitia  is  claimed  to  be  lo  the  British  crown,  were  a 
great  and  most  desirable  end.  The  Musquiios  are  a  very  simple  people. 
The  late  hing,  Frederic,  was  so  simple,  that  once  upon  a  time,  being 
elated  with  ideas  of  his  extensive  dominion,  the  grandeur  of  his  nation, 
thi-  deeds  of  his  forefathers — being  inloxicaied  with  bis  brilliant  position, 
his  new  red  coal  and  cocked  hat,  with  British  protection  and  Jamaica 
rum — he  actually  executed  a  deed  whereby  he  granted  to  an  Englishmas 
named  Shepherd,  in  fee  simple,  every  inch  of  all  hh  dominimu!  But, 
thanks  to  British  maf^nanimity,  and  to  the  folly  of  Shepherd,  in  refusing 
to  share  his  ample  plunder  with  Consul  Christie,  the  deed  was,  by  some 
body  or  other,  cancelled,  on  the  ground  that  his  majesty  wot  not  in  hit 
right  mind  when  he  made  it. 

When,  in  1844.  Walker  was  sent  out  to  begin  work  in  earnest,  be 
found  that  nol}iing  had  been  done  under  the  testamentary  regency,  though 
five  or  six  years  had  elapsed  since  the  death  of  Frederic.  The  Moaqui- 
tos,  however,  did  not  seem  to  feel  at  all  the  need  of  king  or  regency  ; 
though  being  so  long  without  one,  they  had  found  themselves  none  tho 
wortie  for  it,  but  had  continued  living  and  dying,  eating  and  drinking, 
bunting  and  fishing,  itching  and  scratching,  lounging  and  sleeping,  quila 
■aitahly  to  their  taste  and  fancy,  and  flourishing  or  degenerating  as  well, 
for  aught  they  knew,  aa  if  kicked  and  cufled,  ruled  and  taxed  by  council 
or  king.     But  this  state  of  things  would  not  suit  Walker's  purpoae.    U* 
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needed  some  tort  of  government  to  treat  with — some  nitiooa]  head  to  be 
taken  by  the  nose.  To  have  called  together  a  conaiituent  assembly 
would  have  been  an  useless  trouble,  and  a  waste  of  rum.  To  transport 
one  of  the  Mot<quitos  to  Balize,  and  there  crown  him,  was  much  easier. 
He  found  at  Blewfields  a  son  of  ihe  dead  king,  a  lad  of  fifteen,  who  wu 
tt  that  time,  in  the  language  of  Major  O'Corinor,  "  without  an  establish- 
ment,  suit,  or  attendnuta — a  kind  of  Punch  and  Judy  Majesty;"  his  royal 
father  was  a  rum  punch  Majesty — "  brought  out  on  particular  occaEians, 
but  generally  employed  in  offices  degrading  to  the  little  personage  ill 
■  whose  veins  flowed  ibe  royal  blood  of  free  and  unconquered  sovereigns, 
traceable  for  full  three  centuries  or  more."  What  disloyal  scamps  wer« 
those  Mosquitos  thus  to  abuse  their  prince  of  excellent  blood  ! — and  bow 
very  far  he  must  have  descended  from  those  free  and  unconquered 
kings  ! 

Her  Majesty's  Consul  General,  after  blushing  a  little  for  the  wicked 
Mosqulios,  took  charge  of  the  royal  scion  ;  thoroughly  scrubbed  his  skin 
with  soap  and  water  ;  with  a  scissors  cropped  his  long  huir,  and  with  a 
comb  relieved  him  of  his  hereditary  enemies  ;  supplied  him  with  a  suit — 
of  clothes,  and  told  him  he  whs  a  prince.  He  was  then  taken  to  Balize, 
tnd  the  ceremony  of  coronation  performed,  the  Reverend  Mr.  somebody 
doing  that  work,  and  going  through  it  with  a  long  face,  for  anything  we 
are  told  to  the  contrary,  though  our  informant,  the  major,  hardly  says 
more  than  that  ''(he  whole  was  conducted  in  a  most  imposing  and  im- 
pressive manner,  and  the  arduous  duties  of  the  youthful  monarch  ably 
explained  in  a  clear  and  comprehensive  sermoti"  by  the  same  parson. 

Certainly  our  young  fellow  had  reason  to  think  himself  in  luck  that  day. 
As  his  eye  glanccO  downward  to  his  brave  "toggery"  of  red  and  gold, 
ftnd  as  he  felt  the  consequential  shirt  collar  sawing  buncath  his  cars,  bow 
must  he  have  been  repaid  for  all  the  contumelious  treatment  of  his  bad 
enbjccts  at  home,  and  accounted  himself  over  compensated  for  the  pro- 
fuse sweat  produced  hy  his  unwonted  covering,  as  well  as  the  uneasy 
iensitioo  his  pantaloons  gave  at  their  upward  bearings,  and  which  he 
tried  often  to  alleviate  by  occasionally  -'hitching"  litem  downward! 
Unconscionable  indeed  would  he  have  been  not  to  feel  satisfied  with  Ait 
part  iu  the  performance;  though  what  the  Mosqnitos  might  say  at  their 
young  king  being  taken  away  and  crowned  at  Balize,  where  they  r^uld 
not  be  present  either  to  view  the  pageantry  or  to  drink  the  rum — as  welt 
aa  at  not  beintc  allowed  a  voice  in  appninting  the  regency  by  which  they 
were  to  be  governed,  and  which  was  then  instituted  wholly  by  Eu^lish- 
men,  and  consisted  wholly  of  Englishmeti — is  quite  another  thing.  But 
we  are  told  that  the  Mosquitos  are  a  very  "  docile"  as  well  as  a  very 
"thirsty"  people,  and  they  were  probably  easily  appeased. 

This  regency  have  then  claimed  to  be  the  government  of  MosquitJa, 
and  it  is  to  tbem  Consul  BarclHy  wr>u)d  have  Messrs.  Vanderhilt  and 
others  apply  for  their  right  of  way.  They  have  gone  so  fnr  as  10  estab- 
lish Ih«  laws  of  England  over  all  Masquitia,  fo  far  as  it  could  be  done  by 
proclamation,  confessing,  however,  in  a  recent  letter  from  Chrystie,  the 
acting  man  of  the  government,  that^thcy  were  wholly  without  means  to 
enforce  those  laws  beyond  their  post  at  St.  Juan.  They  have  also  levied 
a  duly,  collectable  at  Balize.  on  all  ninhognoy  brought  them  from  Mo«^ 
^nitia.  This  |>r(vclamBtion  of  Engli-'-h  law  do.s  not,  however,  at  nil  dis- 
turb the  Mosquitoa;  they  have  not  feJt  either  ibe  blessings  t»  buitheiu 
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of  their  new  governinent,  any  more  thnn  it  cares  for  them,  and  (o  ihena 
it  is  tantamount  to  nothing  what  Blackstone  ssys  on  the  poiut  of  poly- 
gamy.  or  what  Isl  Victoria,  Cap, says  on  the  subject  of  vagrancy. 

The  yuung  king  is  kept  at  Blewiielda,  where  he  lives  with  Chrystie, 
and  is  subjected  to  efforts  for  his  education  and  civilizaiion  as  painful  to 
himself  as  to  hia  preceptors  ;  being,  in  fact,  the  only  Indian  in  all  Mos- 
quitia  that  feels  the  burdens  of  government.  It  is  there,  while  restricted 
of  his  natural  liberty  to  play  in  the  dirt,  and  go  a  turtle  bunting  with  the 
Mher  boys — while  made  to  turn  out  hie  toes,  wash  and  comb,  blow  hia 
Bose,  and  wear  breeches,  and  particularly  when  he  is  ordered  to  mnke  a 
g^ven,  and  large  number  of  bows,  for  the  double  end  of  keeping  him  out 
of  mischief  and  mending  his  manners  at  risk  of  breaking  his  back — that 
he  realizes,  if  he  does  not  comprehend,  that  portion  of  the  parson's  ser- 
mon relating  to  "  the  arduous  duties  of  ihe  young  monarch." 

What  says  the  Mosquitian  constitution  to  ail  this?  Every  state,  how^ 
aver  rude,  has  some  fundamental  custom  whence  its  rulers  derive  their 
authority.  C;in  we  believe  that  the  constituiion  of  Mosquitia  admita  of  a 
regency  of  self-elected  foreigners,  or  even  of  one  appointed  by  last  will 
aad  testament,  or  that  it  contemplates  the  introduction  of  a  new  aystem 
of  laws  by  the  sole  act  of  that  regency  T  Probably  the  constitutioD 
invoked  saya  nothing  at  all  on  the^e  subjects — nor  on  any  other. 

But  what  says  the  United  States'  government  to  all  this  1  Has  it  aotb- 
ing  10  itiierpoee,  when  the  famous  protest  of  President  Monroe  against  the 
letting  up  of  American  monarchies  by  European  powers  is  thus  glar- 
ingly disregarded  1  Whatever  it  might  say  ;  however  digniiiedty  or  an- 
grily it  might  remonstrate  ;  the  reply  of  her  Majesty's  goveromeDt  would 
probably  be  like  that  of  the  unfortunate  frail  one,  when  rebuked  by  tbs 
magistrate  for  having  a  bastard  within  the  parish — "Pleaaeyour  worship, 
it  was  such  a  very — veri/  little  one  I " 

In  the  November  numtier  it  was  shown,  and  made  sufSciently  plain, 
that  of  tkemselvet  the  Mosquitos  are  notiiing :  poor,  ignorant,  few, 
feeble,  dirty,  drunken  nothings,  all ;  that,  during  no  portitm  of  the  time 
since  the  Spaniards  settled  Central  America,  have  they  held  any  portioD 
of  the  soil  in  adverse  sovereignty,  except  only  so  far  as,  in  very  remote 
times,  the  British  have  held  portions  of  it,  partly  in  Sf  osquitia's  name,  and 
wholly  for  their  own  benefit ;  that  from  179B,  as  Major  O'Connor  has  it, 
but  in  fact  as  the  treaties  show,  from   1785,  *  and  down  to  1845,  Eog- 

•Tho  Ircaty  of  lT<i5  wmlains  the  following-: 

,"  AiiT.  I.  His  Britannic  majcnly'*  xii)t|(^t«.  ami  Ihe  olhpi  colonists  wbo  have  hitherto  eo- 
joyeii  Iho  prot'i:lii)n  ofEnKl^iml.  shall  evacaiHte  ibr  country  oflhu  flloiqiiilos,  as  well  asth* 
cunlinpnt  in  gont-nil,  and  IbB  ialaatls  w^accul,  without  exception,  situated  beyond  the  line 
harrlnnil  -t  <lcscribed." 

•'Abt.  VII.  Allthrrntrirlioasrpecifirdinthflaittrria^ofVJS^faTllutniirepreHniatitm 
affhrrighltaflht  .Vpnii-* jotvmyiUjf  wrrtAr  mwiKry, in  wliich  is  Kranlwi  to  Iho  Englisli 
amtg  the  privile^ol  laakinz  use  oTllie  wool  urdifll-renl  tinds,  tlic  fiuit^  and  other  proihice 
in  iheir  nnuiral  nUIu,  an-  cunnrmed." 

'  AiiT.  XI.  Tbeir  Britannic  ami  Calhotic  majesties,  in  order  lo  remove  every  kind  ot 
donbl  with  rctrard  to  the  true  eonurueiioD  of  ibc  preunl  convention,  Ihint  il  necessary  lo 
deolnre,  that  the  condiLicms  at  Ihe  taid  Convention  oii;;hl  to  be  observed  accnrding-  to  ibcir 
rincere  inTi^nlion  lo  insure  and  improve  the  harmony  and  good  uudcMlaoding  which  so 
tappily  lub'iisls  bplwti'n  tlieir  nid  m.^ueties." 

"  In  this  view,  his  Britannic  nu^caty  engnpes  to  sivo  the  most  positive  orders  for  llw 
•vaeuilion  at  Ihe  countrii^  above  mentioned,  \i\  nil  ii's  siibJecTs,  of  whatever  Uennmina- 
tionl  hni  ir,eonirarvioiiiuhdcclaralion,  therr  thiuld  rtill  remain  any  psrsuns,  so  <lvins  aa 
to  prcnume.  by  retiring  into  the  inlerior  country,  lo  endeavor  to  olialnici  iho  entire  eTwia- 
■tioa  already  agreed  upon,  lua  Brilannio  nwjesly,  ao  tu  from  adbrJioK  iheni  itie  leaat  m^ 
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land  fvlbfally  observed  her  trettty  Btipulation  by  which  she  wu  explictllj 
boand  not  to  meddle  with  the  Mosquitos  nor  occupy  Mosquitia,  during 
all  which  lapse  of  sixty  years,  the  ludians  remained  in  complete  subjec- 
tion. So  that  in  poiut  of  time,  Moaquitia's  claim  to  sovereignty  ronslbe 
confined  to  the  few  years  subsequent  to  1845.  In  point  of  territory  loo, 
it  must  be  narrowed  down  to  the  single  locality  of  St.  Juan ;  for  that  ia 
the  only  place  which  the  Anglu-Mosquitian  force  have,  since  the  lart 
date,  sought  to  seize  or  hold  :  even  Blewfields  is  without  armed  occu- 
pancy, and  Chrystie,  the  Englishman  who  governs  Moaqjitia,  in  a  very 
recent  official  promulgation  to  those  claimltig  his  protection  against  Uie 
marauding  Indians  of  the  interior,  decla.rea  that,  although  true  it  is  ibat 
he  has  established  English  laws  through  the  whole  nation,  yet  that  he  ia 
wholly  withuiit  means  to  enforce  them  beyond  the  limits  of  St.  Juan  and  tbe 
immediately  surrounding  district.  As  to  every  other  part  of  the  country, 
it  yet  remains  for  the  red-coated,  or  red-legged  forces  to  take  tbe  first 
aiep  towards  its  actual  conquest,  reclamation,  or  occupancy ;  of  course 
its  possession  remains  still  in  Nicaragua  and  Honduras. 

It  has  beftn  shown  that,  except  two  or  three  landings  of  boat's  crews  to 
perform  the  puerile  farce  of  running  up  the  boy-king's  flag,  and  the  in- 
stallation of  three  Englishmen  in  shim  offices — the  dag  to  be  torn  down, 
and  the  officials  to  be  thrown  into  prison  immediately  ailerwards,  noth- 
ing was  done  till  February,  1846,  when  Serapiqui  was  stormed,  a  treaty 
Mipulation  made  with  the  government  of  the  state,  and  St.  Juan  occupied. 
It  has  been  shown,  too,  that  this  stipulation,  while  it  saved  the  rights  of 
all  parties,  and  protested  against  the  eaistence  of  such  a  thing  as  a  Mo^ 

Suitian  nation,  provided  for  the  temporary  holding  of  St.  Juan  by  the 
Iritish  forces,  as  depositories,  for  the  purpose  of  an  arbitrament  and 
award  by  the  home  government  at  London,  as  to  who  were  the  true 
owners  of  the  place.     For  this  purpose,  then — and  no  other — was  the 

Eort  allowed  to  be  peaceably  held,  and  huving  availed  themselves  of  the 
enelit  of  this  stipulation,  they  must  be  considered  as  acting  under  it,  and 
their  possession  must  be  measured  and  qualified  by  it,  until  such  time  as, 
by  some  open  act,  they  change  and  give  another  character  to  it.  This 
has  not  been  done ;  and  we  must  consider  England  as  still  holding  by 
virtue  of  that  stipulation  alone,  for  it  is  our  right  as  well  as  their' s  that 
they  shonid  be  presumed  to  do  right,  until  they  plainly  avow  their  intan- 
tion  to  do  wrong. 

By  force  of  all  this,  and  in  view  of  the  importance  of  the  question,  it 
became  the  duty  of  the  British  government  to  proceed  speedily  to  a  full 
and  fair  heaiing  of  the  question,  and  to  make  decision  accordingly. 
Nicaragua  was  not  backward  on  her  part,  in  preparing  her  proofs,  and 
forwarding  them  by  Caste]  Leon.  But,  although  nearly  two  years  have 
elaptied,  the  ministry  have  not  yet  heard,  nor  decided  the  question  ;  and 
in  fact,  through  the  medium  of  Falmerstoo  horse-laugh,  have  declared 

oor,  or  evon  prolecllon,  will  disavow  them  in  ibe  m 

do  those  who  (nny  hertafter  Bllf ■'- ■ 

"Aet.  Xir.  Hia  Celhotic  m>. 
tbe  king  of  i^ngland,  lliat  he  wii 

Itabiling  ia  pan  Iho  countriea  wnico  are  lo  do  evacuaieo  oy  vinue  oi  xne  prcaeni  ponTen- 
lion,  on  account  o^  the  connection  which  may  hsve  Biibsisled  between  the  said  Indiana  (od 
the  Bn^ith ;  and  hii  Briuiniiio  majesty  on  hia  pari  will  strictly  prohibil  rII  bii  slibiecis  froin 
fimishin^  bttb^  or  warhko  iiutM,  Id  the  ludiuu  ia  geitenl,  aiiuued  190a  the  frauianof 
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plainly  enough  tliat  they  will  not  hear  h.  Without  a  hearing  there  cbq 
be  no  deciaion,  and  it  therefore  only  reniaine  for  England  to  accomplish 
the  further  duty,  now  fully  devolving  and  fully  due  to  be  performed,  of 
delivering  back  to  those  from  whose  hands  she  took  it,  the  territory  in 
dispute,  the  rights  of  the  claJmants  to  which,  she  declines  to  hear  and 
determine — the  horse-laugh  to  the  contrary  iioiwithstdnding. 

The  tenure  by  which  England  has  held  St.  Juan,  has  thus  become 
attenuated  to  a  bare  holding,  for  the  simple  purpose  of  restoring  it  bactt 
to  Nicaragua,  Pending  this  holding,  Nicaragua  grants  a  franchise  over  ibe 
territory,  to  American  citizens,  which  franchise  vests,  t'uliject  only  to 
this  tenure  by  England  ;  but,  sBving  and  excepting  that,  vesta  for  the  full 
t«rm  of  the  grant,  against  ail  subsequent  sovereignties  arising  there,  m 
effectually  as  it  does  against  the  very  government  granting  it,  and  so  ai 
not  to  be  divested,  even  were  the  place  to  be  to-mOrrow  conquered  and 
held  by  any  power  whatsoever. 

As  these  grantees  are  our  citizens — without  noticing  the  simultaneous 
treat;  of  the  United  States  with  Nicaragua,  by  which  our  nation  is  made  a 
party  to  the  grant,  or  the  national  character  of  the  undertaking — it  be- 
comes the  right  and  duly  of  our  government  to  require  of  England  to 
forthwith  re-ddiver  the  territory  in  question.  In  doing  this  it  is  not  re- 
quisite that  we  take  any  other  view  of  the  matter  than  thut  which  Eng- 
land herself  presents  us  with,  n'lr  to  ask  her  to  recede  from  any  claims 
she  has  thus  far  tangibly  and  publicly  preferred.  Having  a  right  to  pr>- 
Bume  that  she  intends  no  bad  faith,  we  inaj  with  all  respectfulneia 
require  of  her  to  withdraw  her  forces  from  an  occopancy  of  a  qualified 
and  temporary  character,  which  has  by  her  acts  ceased  to  be  needful  or 

Erc^er,  and  which  the  important  interesta  of  our  citizens  require  shoald 
e  now  determined. 
If  England  had  seized  and  held  St.  Juan  for  the  king  of  Mosquitia,  it 
would  have  been  a  different  thing.  In  that  case,  the  grant  to  our  citi- 
zens being  made  while  in  her  view  of  the  case  that  August  Monarch  was 
tie  facto  the  sovereign  there,  might  have  been  considered  void.  But  tba 
holding  was  expressly  not  in  Mosquilia's  name.  Had  England,  on  the 
other  hand,  taken  possession  in  her  own  name  and  right,  that  would 
have  been  quite  a  different  affair.  But  neither  of  these  were  done.  Or 
had  she  proceeded  to  perform  her  duty  as  arbitrator,  and,  after  fairly 
hearing  the  case,  decided  for  Mosquitia,  and  made  delivery  to  ber,  il 
would  have  beeti  another  thing  again;  but  as  (his  would  have  been  too 
broad  a  farce  for  Lord  Palmerston  to  enact  at  London,  however  il  might 
have  suited  at  the  Mosquito  shore  with  Mr.  Patrick  Walker  for  actor,  it 
was  thought  wise  to  wind  up  the  affair  with  a  horse-laugh.  Thus,  while 
her  forces  have  been  occupying  St.  Juan,  England  has  by  that  very  oc- 
cupancy not  only  precluded  Mosquitia  from  gaining  the  rights  of  de  facto 
sovereignty,  but  has  actually  prevented  herself  from  doing  so  ;  and  the 
result  has  been  shown  to  be  that  meanwhile  the  rights  of  the  American 
grantees  have  effeciuall;  and  indefeasibly  vested. 

In  this  view  of  the  case,  the  government  of  the  United  StRtea  were  en- 
titled to  make  upon  that  of  Great  Britain,  the  respectful  claim  it  is  un- 
derstood to  have  made,  namely,  the  withdrawal  of  the  forces  at  Si. 
Juan,  without  needing  to  assume  the,  to  it,  new  attitude  of  intervention. 
It  remained  for  England  to  decide  whether,  by  refusing  this  request,  so 
reasonable  if  she  is  uncore,  we  are  to  be  forced  into  takicig  a  different 
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poBitinn,  and  the  queer  doings  down  at  St.  Juan  to  be  regarded  and  in- 
vesligated  in  actother  light. 

From  the  inklings  we  have  of  the  diplomatic  inlercoinmunication  now 
progressing,  it  would  seem  that  auch  answer  has  been  made  to  our  claim, 
and  that  finally  the  flimsy  and  transparent  veil  of  this  Mosquito  pretext 
which  has  herein  been,  with  all  possible  gravity,  examined  and  measured, 
being  now  torn  aside,  the  panies  lo  this  most  important  question  are  nov 
facing  the  subject,  and  fucing  one  another  in  the  unimpeded  light  of  the 
naked  and  honest  (or  dishonest)  truth. 

The  bare  and  naked  truth  is  this — England,  not  content  with  htt 
present  empire,  nor  with  her  present  facilities  of  communicating  with  iti 
wide  reaching  members;  not  content  with  Gibraltar,  the  key  Ut  Xhe 
Mediterranean — with  Good-Hope,  the  key  to  the  Indian  Ocean — with  the 
Falkland  Isles,  the  key  to  the  Pacific  ;  not  content  with  sending  expedi- 
tions either  to  find  a  northwest  passage,  or  to  demonstrate,  by  the 
freezing-in  process,  that  it  can  be  found  by  no  one  else;  nor  with  aright 
of  way  across  Suez  ;  but  being  promptedhy  a  large  conceit,  and  impelled 
by  a  destiny  that  has  not  yet  found  its  terminus,  has  resolved  to  possesa 
berself  of  the  presently  to  be  opened  portals  to  the  Pacific,  and,  well  as- 
certainiog  the  practicable  point  for  such  an  opening,  has,  by  force  of 
arms,  and  with  coolness  aforethought,  seized  upon  the  port  of  St.  Juan, 
with  lirm  intent  to  hold  it,  if  she  can.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
calculations  of  English  aiatesmen  aa  to  the  amount  of  opposition  or  re- 
sistance to  come  from  the  United  States  government;  whether  they  anti- 
cipated that  the  whole  movement  would  be  carried  at  the  cost  of  merely 
the  rum  drank  at  Mbsquitia,  and  the  powder  burnt  at  Serapiqui,  or 
whether  they  expected  an  opposition  from  thia  quarter  that  should  ren- 
der necessary  an  indefinitely  large  expenditure  of  money,  men  and  meant, 
in  order  to  attain  their  end,  we  cannot  well  know  ;  but  of  this  much  we 
may  be  sure,  they  considered  that  whatever  came  of  it,  "  it  could  do 
Ihem  no  harm  "  just  to  lay  hands  on  St.  Juan  and  occupy  it  a  little,  for, 
at  the  worst,  the  possession  of  the  place  would  be  a  good  basis  for  a  com- 
promise. 

And  so  the  English  public  seem  to  think,  if  we  can  Judge  by  the  tone 
of  their  press  ;  for,  having  witnessed  the  working  of  the  scheme  on  the 
popular  temper  here,  a  working  amounting  to  quite  a  fermentation,  we 
find  the  journals  on  the  other  side  completely  unanimous  for  a  compro- 
mise. And  some  of  our  own  people  too,  more  placable  in  spirit  than  far- 
seeing  in  mind,  join  in  the  recommendation. 

Unfortunately  for  this  scheme,  all  the  compromise  which  the  nature  of 
the  case  admits  ,has  already  been  made,  for  by  the  terms  of  the  canal 
grant,  as  well  as  of  the  treaty  simultaneously  made,  rendering  the  gov- 
ernment of  this  country  and  of  Nicaragua  parties  lo  the  compact,  the  use 
of  the  projected  work  is  guarantied  to  be  free  to  all  nations  on  terms  of 
simple  equality.  Can  any  nation  ask  for  more  t  If  abstaining  from  se- 
curing any  special  advantage  for  ouselves,  is  what  England  wants,  it  is 
what  site  already  has,  not  wrung  by  compromise,  but  conceded  of  our 
own  motion.  If  she  would  seek  any  other  sort  of  compromise,  she  can- 
not have  it.  Without  arrogance,  but  on  the  contrary  with  all  humility 
be  it  said,  she  cannot  be  gratified  in  this  thing,  for  it  is  wholly  out  of  our 
power  to  make  further  concession.  Our  peculiar  position  would  render 
It  suicidal  to  do  so.     Self-^ reservation  forbids  the  thought  of  it. 

.      _      ,, ^^.. 
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We  woaid  not  say  that  ruT  goTernment  should  object  to  admit  tha 
great  commercial  powers  to  become  parties  to  the  uegotiations  respecting 
the  free  and  equal  u^e  of  the  new  passage,  for  the  purpose  of  giiring 
greater  sanction  to  the  arrangement,  yet  it  id  certain  that  England,  while 
she  maintains  her  present  position,  with  her  forces  occupying  the  terri- 
tory to  be  cut  through,  is  decidedly  not  in  the  condition  lo  entitle  iiet 
to  oek  to  become  such  a  party.  But  this  is  nni  what  England  wants.  Sh« 
would  hardly  have  dirtied  herself  from  head  to  foot  in  this  Mosquito 
business  for  such  a  result.  It  has  not  been  for  this  that  the  Mosqnitoi 
have  been  plied  with  rum,  and  the  defenders  of  Serapiqui  plied  with  buU 
lets,  the  Nicaraguans  bullied,  their  custom-house  man  starved,  their 
treaty  violated,  and  their  envo^  laughed  at.  No,  England  wants  to  keep 
some  sort  of  foot'hold  down  there  at  Moaquitia  and  St.  Juan.  Can  we 
allow  such  a  thing  ?     Look  »  it. 

If  we  regarded  the  seizure  of  St.  Juan  aa  merely  a  little  piece  of  land- 
flteating,  perpetrated  against  a  weak  power,  pursuant  to  an  old  and  invet- 
erate national  habil,  which  from  long  practice  has  become  quite  "  con- 
stitutional" with  the  English,  it  would  not  at  all  disturb  our  repose  of 
mind.  Nor  would  it,  probably,  alter  the  case,  to  superadd  the  injured 
country's  being  one  of  our  weak  American  neighbors,  whose  calls  fat 
protection  we  have  become  q6ite  accustomed  to  hear,  without  heeding. 
(Witness  our  stolid  quietude  respecting  (he  gross  intervention  at  the 
River  Platte.)  If,  beside  all  this,  our  interference  were  called  for  by  the 
fact  that  a  grave  injury  was  being  worked  to  our  own  citizens,  a  strong 
remonstrance  would  probably  be  drawn  forth,  and  a  sufficient  indemnity 
satisfy  us.  But  the  case  in  hand  is  widely  different  from  any  of  these, 
and  is  one  that  confronts  us  with  a  state  of  things  challenging  our  atten- 
tion with  all  the  faculties  we  possess,  and  demanding  action  with  all  the 
might  we  have. 

Look  at  it.  Excepting  only  Suez — when,  if  ever,  it  ahalt  be  cut 
through — the  conformations  of  the  globe  cim  show  no  one  passage  to  be 
compared  with  this  one  that  is  soon  to  wed  the  oceans — through  whose 
jaws  the  fleets  of  all  Europe  must  pass — where  the  enst  and  the  west  of 
the  old  world  will  meet,  and  where  commerce  will  join — if  not  in  the 
warm  embrace  of  friendship  exactly,  yet  in  the  hand-sliake  of  mutual 
profit — those  so  long  separated  by  prejudice  and  diversity  of  creed,  by 
barbarism  and  bad  roads;  and  where  the  fond  dieam  of  Columbus  will 
I  be  accomplished,  and  a  direct  western  route  to  the  Indies  be  fnund.  We 
are  interested  in  all  this,  for  if  we  are  not  to-day,  then  tomorrow,  or  the 
new  day  wo  shall  be,  the  greatest  of  commercial  nations.  The  shorea 
of  Asia  are  our  neighbors  over  the  way — the  smooth  and  easily  traversed 
way — and  convenient  to  our  hand  and  tempting  to  our  enterprise  are 
the  ports  of  the  east  and  the  wealth  of  the  Indies.  But  not  in  this 
respect  does  our  chief  interest  lie.  This  isthmus  canal  must  be  the 
avenue  of  communication  between  the  wealthiest  and  most  closely  peo- 
pled members  of  our  own  country — our  oum  rwntry,  not  our  colonies. 
1'lie  rich  cities  and  dense  states  of  our  Atl.intic  and  Pacific  shores  must 
hereafter,  by  this  avenue,  conduct  their  immense  and  mutu^tlly  enriching 
commerce.  It  must  become  the  grand  via  of  our  iniernn!  trade  and  in- 
ter-sectional communication  of  every  sort;  the  Mississippi  itself 
hardly  exceeding  its  importance  as  a  means  of  communication  from  one 
part  of  the  country  to  another,  and  of  uniting  and  cousolidaliog  the  r^ 
mute  poitiMis  in  one  whole.  r 
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Nov  look  It  it.  It  is  aloDg  the  fertile  borders  of  tkis  oceicoiceaiMl, 
uid  oyer  forty  thousand  square  miles  of  already  claimed  couatry,  thM- 
England  proposes  to  spread  her  sett  I  erne  nta,'  laws  aod  langBag — to  e» 
tend  OD  every  side  by  those  evenly  circling  wavesof  conquest,  usurpatioi 
and  ''  protection,"  which  widen  wherever  she  treads  as  inevitably  as  fate. 
It  is  where  the  river's  moutb  opens  to  the  ocean  and  to  the  commerce  of 
the  world,  that  she  ia  resolved  to  erect  her  city,  to  become  a  new  Tyre  ibr 
the  trade  of  the  Indies  to  enrich.  It  ia  there  that  she  preparea  to  onfoH 
the  bright  cross  of  St.  George,  to  be  saluted  by  the  ship*  of  all  nations, 
while  the  weekly  or  daily  lines  of  American  Bteamen,  on  their  course 
from  one  state  of  the  Union  to  another,  must  answer  to  the  summons  of 
red-coated  aentinels,  and  pass  and  return  -withiu  most  convenient  range 
of  cannon  of  heavy  calibre,  grinning  black-moutbed  from  embrastues  of 
the  British  DARDANELLEIS  ! 

Look  at  it !     Think  of  it  I 

In  truth  it  will  not  bear  thinking  of  at  all.  It  will  not  do  at  all.  It  m^ 
very  veil  do  for  Great  Britain.  It  may  be  a  very  pleasant  thing  for  that 
maritime  island  to  set  up  her  tabernacle  where  the  morning  and  evening 
breezes  of  wedded  oceans,  sighing  to  each  other,  will  lift  and  kiss  her 
ample  flag ; — very  profitable  for  her  to  seize  upon  the  gates  of  a  globe,  and 
become  toll-taker  on  the  highway  of  natitHia ; — gratefiil  to  pride,  no  doubt, 
10  lay  her  grasp  upon  the  waist  of  a  continent,  and  fetter  with  actual  con- 
trol waters  mightier  than  Xerxes  ever  dreamed  of.  It  were  a  moat  fit 
crowning  to  her  assumed  empire  of  the  aeaa — a  matchless  prize  for  an 
unexampled  career — nay,  if  in  the  attempt,  abe  be  destined  to  fail,  yet 
failure  ia  grasping  afler  such  an  object  were  a  worthy  limit  to  such  t 
career,  and  bar  gigantic  ambition  could  no  where  else  6nd  ao  glorious  a 
death-blow.  Success  or  defeat  in  auch  a  scheme  ^ould  be  enough  to  (dl 
the  aspirations  of  au  island  of  twice  her  size,  and  of  a  statesman  of  twice 
the  boldness  of  him  who  directs  her  foreign  afiairs.  And  yet,  my  Lord 
Palmerston  is  a  bold  man,  and  hooestly  means  to  do  what  be  has  under- 
uken. 

But  for  us,  this  would  never  do.  Better  far  to  lose  California  and 
Oregon — better  that  tbej  remain  forever  a  siJi  month's  voyage  removed, 
than  that,  a  nearer  path  being  opened — Britain  or  any  other  great  power 
should  hold  it — to  stand  in  the  way  between  us  and  our  own — in  the  path 
'  leading  from  our  treasury  to  our  granary,  and  from  our  fishery  to  our 
store-house — striking  a  blow  at  the  back-bone  of  our  continent — to  pal- 
ay  and  render  worse  than  useiess  one  half  of  our  members.  No  coln^ 
■us  must  bestride  that  channel ; — no  lion  arise  and  stand  in  that  path.  Not 
can  we  save  ourselves  from  moat  disastrous  results  by  any  compromise 
that  would  leave  England  one  square  foot  of  territory  in  that  neighbor- 
hood ;  for  well  we  ought  to  know,  that  a  speck  of  her  domimon  there  no 
larger  than  a  man's  hand,  would  not  need  long  to  grow  into  a  cloud  that 
would  overshadow  the  whole  isthmus.  Down  there  is  no  place  fur  her, 
or  such  as  she  to  be.  Let  her  canal  Suez,  or  britl^je  Behriug's  straits,  or 
dam  iha  Mediterranean — or  do  what  she  will — but  by  no  means  can  we 
with  any  safety  allow  her  to  preside  at  that  meeting  of  the  waters. 

But  Nicaragua,  the  weak  and  spoliated  slate,  with  whom  we  have 
made  such  a  treaty — most  liberal  on  her  part — as  would  be  grossly  in- 
ftacled  by  a  compromise,  by  which  we  should  receive  from  her  spoliator 
aoj  privileges  in  utritory,  which  by  its  terms,  we  coafeaa  to  be  ia  ber ; 
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ii  ahe  to  be  forgotten  ?  Can  we  coDrpTomise  without  compreminng  her 
■Dd  compromising  our  own  honor  too  T  As  in  more  caaes  than  a  few,  it 
will  be  here  fouod  that  expediencj  and  the  beat  good  of  all  lie  in  the  same 
waj  with  justice  and  honor. 

Not  deD^iog,  but  insisting,  tliat  if  any  great  power  it  to  hold  the  ter- 
ritory bordering  the  canal,  that  power  should  be  iheUmted  States — and, 
runhermore,  protesting  that  this  way  of  necessity  so  vital  to  us  in  peace 
and  war,  may  lawfully  be  coDtrolled  by  our  nation  in  prinrity  to  all 
others — let  this  principle  be  proclaimed,  as  the  basis  of  every  step  we 
take  in  a  busineas  where  false  steps  are  dangerous, — that  the  channel 
between  the  oceans  should  be  as  free  as  the  oceans  themselves,  with  only 
sufficient  reservation  from  common  right  to  induce  enterprizers  to  the 
work,  and  reward  their  paina  in  keeping  it  up.  To  ensure  this  freedom 
of  way,  no  great  nation  should  be  allowed  a  freehold  or  foothold  there, 
for  none  can  keep  those  locka  and  gates  without  perturbation,  as  the  di- 
plomatists aay,  being  occasioned  to  the  others.  And  here  it  seems  provi- 
dential that  the  country  to  be  intersected  should  be  held  by  a  smalt  state, 
a  fragment  of  even  the  small  union  of  the  late  Guatemala,  and  one  whose 
abuse  of  the  custody  and  of  its  great  accruing  advaniagea  can  never  be 
reasonably  feared  by  any.  Let  the  great  nations  do  justice  to  her — let 
Britain  abstain  from  a  apoliation  aa  cruel  in  efiect  as  it  is  ridiculous  in 
pretext,  and  let  America  adhere  to  the  most  dignified  and  just  principle 
laid  down,  and  the  grand  undertaking  can  be  speedily  consummated,  and 
its  magnificent  and  beneficent  results  be  enjoyed  by  the  whole  world, 
without  danger  or  impediment  to  any. 

Let  it  be  witnessed  here,  however,  thtt  tbouph  we  have  taken  no  ad- 
vantage of  our  poaitioo  to  acquire  any  peculiar  beite&t  f«  ourselves  ; 
thongh  toe  have  not,  either  tbroush  the  exigencies  of  Nicaragua,  or  by 
bullying  or  cheating  a  weak  people,  sought  (o  become  the  gate-keepere 
of  the  ocean,  to  make  a  close  sea  of  the  Pacific — yet  if  a  collision  should 
unhappily  arise  in  consequence  of  the  attempt  to  do  so  on  the  part  of  our 
powerful  neighbor  across  the  way,  it  can  hardly  result  olherwiae  than  in 
one  or  the  other  becoming  the  exclusive  holder  of  the  bone  of  contention. 

And  when  we  conaider  how  deliberately  England  has  taken  her  poai- 
ticm  on  this  question,  how  grand  a  prize  she  is  grayling  for,  how  fully  she 
has  committed  herself,  and  how  hDmiliating  would  be  a  reliDquiabraeot 
of  her  claims,  especially  anch  a  total  relinquishment  of  all  theusnrped  ter- 
litory  as  our  position  compels  us  to  require,  and,  finally,  how  bold  and 
how  belligerent  towards  this  country  is  her  manager  of  foreign  affairs,  it 
aeema  most  faintly  possible  that  she  will  retrace  au  her  ateps. 

And  can  we  give  up  our  point,  of  justice  and  imperative  necessity  1  To 
request  England  to  depart  from  Nicaragua  and  all  parts  ofMosquitia — to 
insiet  on  her  departure,  if  she  refuse — to  use  all  the  power  we  are  en- 
dowed with,  to  eject  her,  if  ahe  will  not  peaceable  go ;  seem  to  be,  not 
the  result  of  a  hostile  feeling  and  war>making  conceit,  hut  the  require- 
meola  of  imperative  necessity — the  impulses  of  aelf-defenea,  and  self-pre- 
servation. We  are  backed  to  the  wall,  and  whether  with  courage  or  with 
terror,  in  auch  a  sad  case,  we  must  fight.  Though  full  well  impressed 
with  the  gravity  of  an  encounter  with  the  island  ofa  thousand  ships,  and 
feeling  full  sure  of  being  seriously  hurt  before  she  i a  through  with  us,  yet 
our  devoir  must  bo  done.  With  what  heart  we  may,  and  what  prepara- 
tion we  ahall  be  wise  enough  to  nakft,  we  must  go  into  the  contest — and 
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come  oat  ofit  as  we  can ;  for  while  the  Eaglish  are  at  Mosquitia,  we  are 
not  safe  at  New  York,  and  an  invasion  or  our  way  lo  and  from  our  pro- 
per premises  is  not  less  an  invasion  than  an  attack  on  those  premises 
themselves. 

Many  other  considerations  arise  on  this  subject,  which  the  alreadj 
over-stepped  limits  of  this  article  exclude  here — and  some  of  them  (hat 
are  important  in  view  of  th^  foolish,  but  characteristic  attempt  to  throw 
blame  on  an  out-going  administration,  for  not  acting  at  a  time  before  there 
was  anything  definite  for  action  to  take  hold  of,  but  must  be  left  to 
others. 

In  conclusioD,  if  it  be  not  an  improper  question — where  are  the  Mos- 
quitoi  % 
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With  regard  to  the  freights  upon  gold,  silver  and  jewels,  we  hope  we 
do  not  err  in  assuming,  that  its  appropriation  in  the  second  article  will  not 
be  objected  to  by  the  grades  who  have  hitherto  profited  by  them.  In  the 
English  navy  one-third  of  such  freight  money  goes  to  the  Greenwich 
Hoapitd,  one-third  to  the  admiral,  and  one-third  is  retained  by  the  cap- 
tain. With  us,  the  commander-in-chief  receives  one-third,  and  the  cap- 
tain the  balance.  Now,  we  contend,  notwithstanding  the  venerable  au- 
thority of  England,  that  it  is  clearly  wrong  in  principle  for  the  comman- 
der-in-chief to  receive  one  cent.  No  responsibility  devolves  upon  him 
for  its  safely,  and  he  is  pat  to  no  trouble  in  regard  in  it,  or  certaintj 
ought  not  to  be.  But  look  at  the  evils  that  may,  and  we  fear  too  often 
have  resulted  from  this  custom.  What  a  temptation  it  offers  to  the  com- 
mander-in-chief to  keep  his  force  employed,  not  upon  cruising  ground 
where  the  general  interest  may  require  their  presence,  but  lying  in  ports 
where  the  freights  of  specie  may  be  obtained.  It  thus  might  happen  thai 
the  Pacific  squadron  be  kept  at  San  Francisco,  on  fulse  pleas,  in  order 
lo  secure  freights,  leaving  the  vast  commerce  of  a  widely  extended 
cruising  ground  unprotected.  Whatever  disposition,  therefore,  is  made 
of  freigtit  money.  Congress  ought  to  declare  that  no  part  ofit  shall  go  to 
the  commander-in-chief.  One-balf  is  little  enough  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
naval  fund  ;  and  we  are  quite  sure  that  the  gallant  and  generous  among 
our  officers,  feeling  how  disreputable  is  the  imputation  cast  upo"  an  hon- 
orable profession,  by  even  a  suspicion  of  diverting  a  national  vessel  from 
her  legitimate  purposes  lo  seliish  and  mercenary  objects,  wilt  hail  with 
gratification  the  appropriation  of  freight  money  to  an  end  designed  to 
elevate  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  service.  National  vessels  should  never 
have  the  appearance  of  adminiatertog  to  individual  advantage,  whether 
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the  advantage  be  the  gratificaiinn  of  Tanily,  or  of  cupidity.  The  first, 
we  have  said,  that  the  present  use  of  the  slush  Tund  is  calculated  to  engen- 
der; (he  last  is  the  inevitable  resalt  of  allowing  public  ships  to  be  CDnsmntly 
employed  in  search  of  freight.  Nothing  creates  greater  dissaiisfnution 
among  both  officers  and  crew,  than  to  hare  imposed  on  them  disat;reeable 
duties  far  the  private  advantage  of  those  having  no  claims  upon  their  ser- 
Tices  :  this  consideration  alone  is  entitled  to  great  weight  in  legislating 
upon  the  subject.  We  have  seen  the  average  of  freight  money  received 
by  English  men-of-war  fot  a  series  of  years,  stated  to  be  fifty  thousand 
pounds  annaally.  It  has  not,  probably,  been  proportion  ably  so  large  in 
our  navy ;  bat  it  will,  undoubtedly,  be  increased  in  futura  by  the  discov- 
ery of  the  California  gold  mines. 

Our  estimates  of  both  of  the  two  last  sources  of  income  could  not  be 
founded  upon  any  reliable  data.  The  other  sources  are  still  more  difficult 
to  estimate :  those  are  fines,  forfeitures,  wages  due  from  deserters,  and 
heirless  intestates,  private  donations,  and  bequests.  Managed  with  vigi- 
lance, they  altogether  might  be  sufficient,  with  the  former,  to  bring  the 
annual  income  of  the  Naval  Fund  to  $100,000.  If  so  large,  it  might  b« 
deemed  expedient  to  have,  under  the  Secret-)ry  df  the  Navy,  a  commis- 
sioner for  its  exclusive  management ;  but  his  saiary  the  fund  itself  should 
pay. 

The  articles  referring  to  mutiny,  desertion,  and  duelling,  are  intended 
to  illustrate  the  fbasibility  of  defining  with  precision  offences  in  the  Navj. 
It  would  be  desirable  to  carry  out  this  method  in  all  cases,  and  especially 
those  of  most  common  occurrence — as  neglect  of  duty,  disobedience  of 
orders,  &c.,  which  now  are  subject  to  the  most  arbitrary  rules. 

The  following  remarks  of  Col.  O'Brien  apply  with  equal  force  to  th« 
navy  as  to  the  army. 

"  The  great  and  prominent  defect  of  onr  present  articles  of  war  is  the 
uncertainty  of  the  punishment  for  any  specific  offence.  This  csusei 
g;rBat  eril.  Two  men  are  tried  at  short  intervals  for  precisely  the  same 
offence,  under  the  same  circumstances.  The  one  receives  a  punishment 
two,  three,  or  four  times  as  great  as  the  other.  This  is  not  justice,  and 
destroys  the  confidence  of  soldiery  in  courts-martial.  Again,  it  is  an  ad- 
mitted fact  in  ail  criminal  jurisprudence,  that  it  is  ttie  certainty  and  not 
the  severity  of  punishment  that  deters  ftom  crime.  But  by  our  code 
there  is  no  certainty,  and  consequently  our  code  ia  badly  calculated  to 
prevent  offences." 

"It  is  true,  that  in  very  many  cases  of  military  offences,  it  maybe 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  clas^fy  them.  Still,  in  many  other  cases, 
a  classification  offers  no  insupportable  difficulties,  and  so  far  as  it  can  be 
effected,  so  far  ia  an  advantage  gained."* 

In  the  French  army,  the  criminal  code  is  believed  to  be  more  closely 
assimilated  to  the  precision  considered  requisite  in  civil  legislation,  by 
defining  a  ^ecific  punishment  for  each  offence,  "  When  on  the  passage 
of  some  of  these  laws,"  observes  O'  Brien.t  "  it  was  proposed  to  give  a 
t:ight  of  commutation,  or  a  right  to  award  discretionary  punishments  to 
military  tribunals,  the  proposal  was  negatived,  principally  on  the  follow- 
ing grounds:  That  it  would  introduce  into  the  criminal  jurisprudence  of 
tlie  army  the  most  frightful  arbitrary  rule,  the  most  dangerous  versatility. 
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ir  counsels  of  war  could  Tary  the  puniabnient  at  tfaeir  discretion.  There 
would  be  no  etahility .  The  aatne  crime  would  sometimea  be  paniahed 
with  severity.  Bometimea  with  levity.  The  power  of  being  sometimea  in- 
dulgent would  either  nec^asitate  indulgence  in  sll  cafes,  or  it  would  ei- 
poae  the  tribunals  to  the  hatred  of  the  soldier,  ever  ready  to  detest  a  severity 
which  they  could  legally  mitigate.'  In  fine,  it  would  prodace  a  laxity  of 
discipline,  the  culprit  always  expecting  to  escape  the  full  rigor  of  the  pen- 
&Ity,  if  not  the  penalty  itself.  It  waa  alao  stated  that,  nevertheless,  the 
members  of  the  tribunaJa,  as  jurymen,  may  consider  the  question  of  in- 
tention,  as  there  can  be  no  crime  <vithout  the  will  to  commit  it 

However  desirable  it  would  be  to  discard  discretionary  punishmenti 
ID  our  navy — a  consummation  we  feel  assured  by  no  means  impracticable 
^we  must  leave  to  more  skilful  hands  the  draft  of  such  a  plan  of  classi- 
fication of  Crimea  as  would  be  required  in  place  of  this.  That  our  detail 
of  Bubatitutes  for  the  act  of  ISOO  may  be  more  full,  we  will  stale  iD 
the  succinct  style  of  the  British  army  articles,  all  the  crimes  mentioned 
in  our  articles  (with  the  exceptions  otherwise  provided  fur)  and  varioua 
othera  besides.'  Although  vaat  discretionary  power  would  still  remain  by 
our  plan,  yet  there  is  cacuiderable  restriction  imposed  in  it,  by  the  limi- 
tation heretofore  affixed  to  the  degree  of  punishment  to  be  inSicted  by 
different  tribunals.  Thus  it  would  no  longer  be  competent  for  a  coarl- 
nvtial  to  convict  a  powerful  offender  of  a  serious  crime,  and  subject 
him  to  a  nominal  punishment,  Tbe  lightest  sentence  a  court-martial  can 
award,  affects  seriously  the  cooditioD  of  the  convicL 

Tha  16th  and  ITlh  articles  suggest  ■  plan  for  a  retired  list,  which  nay 
possibly  be  more  acceptable  to  Congress  than  those  which  hare  been 
Beretafora  proposed. 

Sectiim  Vl.—Crinut  and  PataOia. 

Art.  1.  Any  officer,  or  private,  who  shall  hold  correspondesce  with, 
at  give  intelligence  to,  aa  enemy,  or  rebel,  directly  or  indirectly,  or  re- 
lieve with  money,  ricluals,  or  ammunition,  or  knowingly  harbor  or  pro- 
Met  them ;  or. 

Art.  2.  Who  shall  misbehave  himself  in  battle,  or  on  the  probability 
of  an  engagement,  or  shall  not  encourage  others  to  fight  courageously, 
or  shall  not  properly  observe  tbe  orders  of  his  commanding  officer,  or 
shall  not  use  his  utmost  exertions  to  carry  them  into  execution,  when 
ordered  to  prepare  for,  join  in,  or  actually  engage  in  battle ;  or  shall  at 
such  times  basely  desert  his  duty,  or  Btation,  either  then,  or  while  in 
sight  of  the  enemy,  or  shall  induce  others  to  do  so;  or. 

Art.  3.  Who  shall  through  cowardice,  negligence,  or  disaSection  in 
time  of  action,  withdraw  from  or  keep  out  of  battle,  or  shall  not  do  his 
utmost  to  take  or  destroy  every  vessel  which  it  is  Ills  duty  to  encounter, 
or  shall  not  do  his  utmost  to  afford  relief  to  ships  in  distress  belonging  to 
the  United  States^;  or, 

Art,  4.  Who  shall  strike  his  superior  officer,  or  draw,  or  trffer  to 
draw,  or  lift  up  any  weapon,  or  t^er  any  violence  against  him,  being  in 
tbe  execution  of  his  office,  or  shall  disobey  his  lawful  commands;  or, 

Art.  5.  Who  shall  sleep  upon  his  watch,  or  negligently  perform  tbe 
duty  assigned  him,  or  leave  hi ^  station  before  being  regularly  relieved ;  or, 

Art.  6.  Who  shall  be  guilty  of  murder  ;  or. 
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Art.  7.  Who  ahall  be  guilty  of  arson,  sfaall  sufier  Death,  or  ^hall  ba 
liable  to  such  lesser  punishmeut  as  a  competeDt  authority  maj  award 
within  its  legal  limit. 

Art.  8.  Any  officer  who  shall  behave  ia  a  manner  anbecoming  the 
character  of  an  cAcer,  or  gentleman,  or  if  a  private  be  guilty  of  disgrace- 
ful or  vicious  conduct ;  or. 

Art.  9.  Who  beiug  in  command  of  a  squadron,  station,  or  ship,  or 
being  officially  connected  therewith  in  any  manner,  shall  counive  at  th« 
exaction  of  exorbitant  prices  for  articles  purchased  for  government,  or 
take  any  fee  or  advantage,  at  be  in  any  way  interested  pecuniarily  in  ths 
purchase  or  sale  of  any  article  sold  or  purchased  for  the  navy ;  or, 

Art.  10.  Any  peraon  in  the  navy  who  shall  embezzle,  or  misapply 
monies  with  which  he  may  have  been  entrusted  for  any  naval  purposes, 
or  who  shall  unlawfully  self,  embezzle,  misapply,  or  wilfully  and  negli- 
gemly  suffer  to  be  injured  or  lost,  any  property  belonging  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States;  or. 

Art.  II.  Any  ofHcer,  or  other  person,  who  shall  knowingly  make  > 
false  return,  or  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  or  to  pny  of  his  su- 
perior uflicers  authorized  to  call  for  such  return  or  report ;  or  who  shall, 
through  design  or  culpable  neglect,  omit  to  make  or  send  the  same,  it 
being  his  duty  so  to  do ;  or  who 'shall  conceal  or  omit  thtf  true  facts  di- 
rected to  be  stated  ;  or, 

Art.  12.  Who  shall  make  or  sign,  or  shall  abet,  direct,  or  procure  the 
making,  or  signing,  of  any  false  muster ;  or  shall  execute,  or  attempt,  or 
countenance  any  frand  against  the  United  States  ;  or, 

Art.  13.  Who  shall,  by  any  false  atatement,  certificate,  or  document, 
or  omisaioD  of  the  Uue  statement,  attempt  to  obtain  for  any  officer,  or 
other  person  whatsoever,  any  pension,  sick  leave, or  other  advantage;  at. 

Art.  14.  Who  shall  be  guilty  of  oppression,  or  cruelty  ;  or. 

Art.  15.  Who  shall  be  found  drunk  when  on  any  duty  ;  or. 

Art.  18.  Any  commander  who  shall,  through  negligence,  or  inatten- 
tion, or  any  other  fault,  suffer  any  ve!>sel  of  the  navy  to  be  stranded,  or 
run  upon  rocks  or  shoals,  or  hazarded  ;  or, 

Art.  17,  Who  shall  receive,  or  permit  to  he  received  on  board  any 
vessel  of  war,  any  gooda,  or  merchandize,  other  than  for  the  sole  use  of 
the  ship  he  commands,  except  gold,  silver,  and  jewels  ;  and  except  the 
goods  and  merchandize  of  vessels  which  may  be  in  distress,  or  ship- 
wrecked, or  in  danger  of  being  shipwrecked,  in  order  to  preserve  them 
for  their  owner,  without  orders  from  the  Navy  Department ;  or. 

Art.  18.  Any  officer,  or  private,  who  shall  unlawfully  des!roy  any 
public  property,  not  then  in  the  posse^siMi  of  an  enemy,  pirate,  or  rebel, 
and  shall  not  use  his  heat  exertions  to  prevent  the  destruction  thereof  bf 
others ;  or, 

Art.  19.  Who  shall  be  guilty  of  theft,  or  robbery  j  or. 

Art.  30.  Who  shall,  when  on  shore,  plunder  and  abuse,  or  maltreat 
any  inhabitant,  or  injure  his  properly  in  any  way  ;  or, 

Art.  21.  Any  master  at  arms,  or  other  person,  who  shsll,  without 
proper  authority,  release  any  prisoner  committed  to  hie  charge,  and 
shall  suff'er  him  to  escape,  either  through  negligence,  or  wilfully ;  or. 

Art.  '22.  Any  commanding  officer  who  shall  uonecessarily  detain  any 
fwisoDeriD  coafinenieotj  or, 
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Art.  23.  Anjr  peraoti  in  the  navy  who  ihall  neglect  to  obej.  anj  gen- 
eral order,  or  tegulalioD,  isaued  from  proper  authoritj  ;  or, 

Art.  24.  Who  ehall  not  report,  and  use  all  proper  means  lo  bring  tit 
pani:<hment  nil  who  Tiolate  these  articles;  or, 

Art.  3-5.  Who  shall  by  any  concealment,  or  wilful  omisaion,  attempt 
to  evade  the  true  spirit  of  this  act,  shall  Be  Cashiered,  or  be  liable  to 
•uch  leaser  punishment  as  a  competent  authority  may  adjudge  on  due 
conviction,  wilhin  the  limitationa  heretofore  imposed  ;  but  no  part  of 
this  sixth  section  shall  be  ao  construed  aa  to  annul  or  modify  any  of  the 
proTisiona  contained  in  the  preceding  aectiooa. 

Rehakks. — With  this  section  terminates  our  suggestions  for  the  im- 
provement of  existing  naval  laws,  in  view  of  providing  disciplinary  meant 
to  take  the  place  of  ihoae  now  employed.  It  may  be  eeid,  that  in  ihi* 
Fourth  Part  we  have  nearly  lost  sivht  of  the  subject  upon  which  we  origi- 
nally entered.  This  view,  however,  is  only  apparent  upon  the  surface. 
The  Insh,  aa  now  exerciaed,  carries  with  it  the  detestable  abuses  due  iti 
raonnrchical  paternity — arbitrary  and  resistless  powers  to  a  privileged  class 
— remediless  injustice  and  wrong  to  an  unprivileged  class.  When  flogging 
in  the  navy  is  abolished,  these  evils  must  be  corrected.  The  necessity  of 
going  beyond  the  simple  delineation  of  a  penal  code,  ia,  therefore,  obvious; 
and  hence,  we  have  drawn  out  the  sections  and  ariicles  iu  such  a  manner 
aa  that  it  mny  contribute  in  an  humble  way  to  form  the  basis  of  an  act  to 
take  (he  place  of  the  existing  statute. 

In  a  Few  weeks  Gonsress  will  cnnvene  and  have  their  attention  called 
to  the  subject  ofNav.-i!  Reform,  by  petitions  from  seamen  and  their  friends, 
askrng  that  flogging  and  the  spirit  ration  be  discontinued.  The  deniiv 
Cratic  member.i,  who  hitherto  may  not  have  been  especially  interested  in 
navnl  uffaira,  and  imagirie  that  such  an  appeal  will  induce  those  of  their 
fellow-members  who  pride  themselves  upon  being  the  peculiar  friends 
of  the  n»ry,  to  relieve  the  sailor  from  the  tyranny  they  complain  of,  have 
something  yet  to  learn.  The  friends  of  privilege,  at  the  eleventh  hour, 
may  consent  to  a  partial  change,  if  the  public  diaapprobatios  is  clearly 
expres.<!ed  ;  but  in  so  doing  they  will  cling  to  as  miny  of  their  cherished 
English  customs  as  possible.  The  navy  is  ao  thoroughly  aristocratic  in 
its  origin,  growth  and  habitudes,  as  to  command  the  steady  affeclion  of 
those  who  cling  to  ihe  relica  of  the  past ;  and  any  attempt  to  break  the 
aristocratic  charm  of  its  characler  will  meet  with  their  envenomed  r& 
■istance.  The  iibvious  policy  of  the  whigs  (who  have  taken  the  navy 
ander  their  especial  care,  and  which  the  democracy  linve  too  i-eadiljr 
yielded)  ia  to  maintain  its  present  unliridted  de^otiam  in  order  to  per- 
petuate the  present  vast  distinction  between  (be  privileged  and  unpriri- 
iegeU  claasea.  English  laws,  and  English  sea  Ullages  have  hitherto 
served  as  our  sole  model.  During  the  administration  of  John  Adams, 
the  federalists,  intent  upon  fastening  aa  many  monarchical  Tenures  upon 
our  firm  of  government  as  practicable,  adopted  for  the  navy  ncode,  which, 
if  compared  with  the  Engliah  Navy  law  of  I(iii0,  will  be  found  to  be 
often  literal  to  an  abi^urdity.  At  the  same  lime  they  succeeded  in  sepa- 
rating the  management  of  the  Navy  from  the  Department  of  War,  that  its 
head  might  be  placed  under  a  more  exclusive  control.  Under  a  pnlicy 
thus  crnfiily  invented,  and  ate^tdfasily  adhered  to,  the  Navy  has  liecome 
•n  anomaly  in  our  republican  system.     Where  has  been  the  Secrebarj 
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*ho  has  manifested  the  least  sympathy  with  any  portion  of  the  service 
not  included  within  the  pale  of  pmilege,  without  exciting  against  him- 
self a  clamor  of  opposition  aad  abuse,  which  few  have  the  moral  cournge 
to  cunlend  against?  No  matter  what  party  is  in  power,  an  influence  is 
at  nork  about  the  department  to  oppose  anything  like  progress — any* 
thing  looking  to  a  security  of  the  rights  of  the  defenceless.  In  Congress, 
the  name  influences  have  prevailed.  Whatever  may  be  ihe  consiitulion 
of  the  committees,  at  leaat  one  federalist  (perhaps  under  some  other 
party  name)  will  be  found  upon  the  Nafol  Committee  of  either  House, 
m\ia  \s par  ezcellence  ^  "  uavy  man,"  which,  in  its  proper  acceptation, 
means  a  man  who  has  less  respect  for,  and  attachment  to,  the  republican 
principles  of  his  country,  than  the  aristocratic  system  of  the  navy.  For 
all  this,  the  democracy  arc  not  faultless.  Instead  of  investigating  for 
themselves  the  condition  of  the  navy,  they  have  too  long  listened  lo  the 
syren  voice  of  privilege,  and  too  implicitly  trusted  to  its  selfish  dictates; 
nay,  some  we  fear  have  been  bewitched  by  its  spells.  But  the  time  has 
DOW  arrived  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  or  rather  to  open  a  new  set  of  books 
on  naval  Hlfairs.  Let  the  party  of  progress  ihen  start  with  a  proposition, 
which,  from  the  days  of  Charles  11.,  the  conservative  would  have  regarded 
as  a  nautical  solecism,  that  navy  officers  are  not  archangels,  aud  that 
sailors  are  not  devils,  but  that  sll  are  MEN. 


NriTE.— Ad  objection  to  the  abolition  of  floggiDg  in  the  Navy,  which  the 
friends  of  [he  lash  never  fail  to  adduce,  is  the  alleged  necessity  there  would 
then  bo  of  resortii]^  lo  more  sanguinary  meaiiures  in  order  to  preserve  disci- 
plini-.  The  follawing  nccnunt  of  the  adniinistrHtion  of  niilitary  law  in  Franca 
lo  m~8  nod  183!),  compilpj  frnm  the  MunilniT.  and  found  id  Marshall's  Mili- 
tary Miscellany,  p.  237,  etweq.,  goEsfur  lo  disprove  the  correctness  of  such  rea- 
souiiig.  The  rarity  of  capitnl  executions  may  bo  faiombly  compared  with  any 
otlicr  rnililflry  body,  uot  exceprinc  the  U.  S.  Nnvy.  The^o  facts  would  have 
been  [iroduced  in  J'bix  II.  had  Mr.  MarahnH's  work  been  known  to  us  when 
that  was  written. 

A.  U.  l^Sa.— Mean  streogth  of  the  French  army,  314.919.  Prosecations, 
AG^i.  (beiuff  one  in  sixty -eiebt)  and  of  these  3I(>9,  orono  to  uiaety-uiue  of  the 
atreuglti  were  convict ect^aod  sentenced,  namely: 

To  death,  69;  to  trausportatioti.  3 ;  lo  hiird-lnbor,  672 ;  tolnbnr  and  impris- 
onin>-iit.  109;  to  imprisunniFnt,  20DT;  todimissalfi-oin  service,  9; — Total,  31G9. 

O:  rlie  sixty-nine  capitnlly  cnnvicted,  ten  were  executed  ;  one  in  Franco  iot 
murclor,  and  nine  others  in  Africa  :  three  of  the  latter  were  Arabs  lerviog  in 
the  Kreuch  army. 

or  ihc  4638  individuals  bronght  to  trial,  246H  could  read  and  writ«,  and  2170 
wero  <-umpletely  illiterate. 

A-  D.  1639. — Mean  strength  of  the  army  317..S78iticn — 4367  of  .whom  were 
bro)iL:lit  to  trial,  or  one  out  of  seventy-three.  Tweiily-eight  wera  tried  by  the 
civil  iriliunal,  1310  wpre  acquitted,  and  3029  condemned  ;  the  propurtiun  of  the 
latter  being  1  to  105  of  the  effective  force  of  tliearmy. 

Tliisfl  condemtintions  were  aa  follows  : 

To  death — Frencb  itrmy.  98;  nalivea  of  Algeria,  14 — 113;  to  impriwD- 
ment.  20l>8;  to  bard -labor,  or  imprisonment  in  iions,  943;  tollio  boutel,  (Log,) 
SSO:  io  public  workE,419;  to  be  reduced  to  the  raake, 3  ;  lo  doe,  4  ; — TutaC 
3039. 

Ot'  the  112  capitally  convicted,  ouly  five  were  executed,  all  belonginfrfo  the 
Army  iu  Algeria — namely,  one  Frcuehmui  tor  murder,  sod  four  natives  of  lb* 
Kegency  for  the  same  crime. 
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Recraiu  who  fail  U  join, 881  471 

Illegal  abseoee  ftH'  three  moatha.  . .. .     4  3 

Tp^mw.  Esptooag*  and  SedudMB, 12  7 

InnnKirdiQBtwi, 379  252 

Robber; — breach  of  tnut,.. 4  4 

Robboryofpoblic  fbada 33  IS 

RobbiDg  dieir  hoBts, 10  6 

KobbiDg  pablic  propaity, ...443  317 

Robbing  articin  of  clothing, 344  309 

Robbing limilar  articlea  of  leaaraloe, 905  791 

Jncendiaritn), ...... ......      2  — 

Eilorting  proTiiiuDs  b^  TioloDea, .  14  3 

Extorting  prorisiona  wiUinut  threat  or  Tiolance, .. .. .   S8  44 

Forgary ,  31  17 

Deaortioo  from  mililsty  work-hoasea, .'. .  41  35 

Other  mil  itai;  offencaa, 41  17 

Coining, 0  5 

ForcibI)'  breakiag  priaoo, .... 12  12 

Damigiog pobtic  monuoMnta, ... . 29  22 

Murder, 17  11 

Cnttiag  and  maiming, 33  5 

InQicting  wonnds  TolDfltaril;, 83  41 

Violation  of  pablic  moraU, 7  5 

Rape 6  3 

Fatae  eridence, 6  1 

RobbeiT— Pott;  larcenj— Swiodlritg, 313  114 

Abuae  at  confidence, .... .....  £2  42 

Damapog  pritale  proper^,............. ............     3  3 


It  is  gratiffioK  to  obserre  that  the  aentence  of  death  la  not  freqnentlf  cairnd 
rolo  effect  Jo  the  French  armj,  and  hi  general  only  fbrttae  crime  of  manleT. 
Daring  tba  yea ra  1B3B  nnd  1B39,  theineao  annnal  number  cf  convictioDs  in  tha 
French  army  amonnCed  to  about  one  |>er  cent.  (0.97) ;  and  it  appaara,  fromtba 
mean  of  the  last  three  yeara  of  the  return  of  corporal  paniahments  in  tba 
Britiah  army,  that  the  auDual  ratioof  men  flogged  waaaboat  one  per  cent,  (t-01) 
the  puaishmenu  other  than  corporal  inflictjooa,  for  the  aame  period,  being 
nearly  eight  per  cent.  (7.8.)  Conseqaently  aboat  nine  men  per  lOO  are  aons- 
ally  punished  in  the  British  army,  aud  one  man  per  IDO  in  the  Freoch  army. 
Again,  Id  the  British  army,  where  the  laah  is  greatly  relied  upon  to  maiDlKB 
ditclplins,  Ihe  mean  proportion  of  men  tried  aonualiy  by  court-matttal  during  i 
p«riod  of  ten  yean,  ^onnted  to  one  in  serenteeo;  whereas  it  sppttHn  by  tlie 
French  returns,  that  in  I83B  the  proaecutiona  amounted  to  one  in  aixty-eiehl, 
■nd  the  convicliona  to  one  in  nioety-nino  of  the  strength  of  the  army  ;  and  fa 
1 839,  the  proaecutioDH  were  one  out  of  aerenl^- three,  and  the  condemiisd  ona 
to  106  of  die  force  employed. 
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FKlNGIPbBS  flF  ZOOLflOI. 

ftlAD  TO  THK  HONTOMIBRS  (oftANOB   OOBNTV)  LlTBRARt  AND  BCIIHTiriO 
SOCIETI,   ON  SATURDAV,  HBPTKHBER   8TH,    1849, 

I  THINK  it  will  be  conHuaed  by  natoralists,  thnt  the  great  Carier,  in 
bis  claaaification  or  the  animul  kingdom,  has  adopted  arbitrary,  ratbet 
iban  aatural  characteristics,  to  distinguish  fais  divisions  below  de  put  tine  nU. 
This  ia  manifest  Trom  the  fact,  that  it  ia  impossible  to  define  the  terms 
Class,  Order,  Genus,  and  Species,  which  would  not  be  the  case  if  each 
superior  division  contained  its  inferiors,  and  the  inferiors  were  always 
insulated  by  distinct  characteristics. 

A  science  is  evidently  not  on  a  natural  basis,  if  the  terms  necessarily 
employed  in  it  cannot  be  defined.  If  a  science  is — the  deduction  of  gen- 
eral principles  from  a  number  of  facie,  by  means  of  which  the  subjects  of 
it  may  be  systematically  arranged  in  appropriate  divisions  by  appropriata 
terms  accurately  defined, — a  branch  of  human  knowledge,  however  art- 
fully arranged,  does  not  rise  to  the  dignity  of  a  science,  if  the  terms  will 
not  admit  of  accurate  definitions. 

The  gradation  of  nature  is  a  perfect  system — a  circle,  or,  rather,  an  in- 
finity of  relations,  each  fuitowing  another  in  serial  importance,  by  a  ne- 
cessary sequence.  These  relations  are  the  essential  conditions  of  distinct 
existence  ;  consequently,  systematic  Zoology  requires  a  description  of 
these  relations,  by  a  subordination  of  characters,  so  that  each  inferior  is 
nut  only  contained  in  'tis  immediate  superior,  but  stands  prominently 
out,  insulated  by  a  distinct  character,  to  mark  its  position. 

Ifihe  science  of  zoology  were  now  on  this  solid  fouodatinn,  we  should  not 
find  such  prohcienis  as  Ao^assiz  and  Gould,*  in  a  work  expressly  written 
"to  furnish  an  Epitome  of  the  leading  principles  ofZoology,"  confess  that 
the  terms  genu.i  and  species,  "  although  the  most  common  of  all  others, 
tre  not  the  easiest  to  be  clearly  understood  ;"  and  then,  although 
they  previously  said — ''  it  is  very  important,  therefore,  to  have  a  clear 
idea  of  what  is  meant  by  the  terms  Genus  and  Species," — the  utmost 
they  could  do  to  comply  with  this  important  requisition,  was  to  tell  the 
student,  that  "  the  genus  is  founded  on  soma  of  the  minor  peculiarities  of 
anatomical  structure,"  and  that  "  the  spccira  is  founded  on  lesf  iraport- 
•nl  distinctions." — Principles  of  Zoology,  p.  14. 

Their  valuable  little  work  is  not  to  be  censured  for  not  containing  de- 
finitions ;  because  the  difficulty  arises  from  a  fundamental  error  in  the 
science,  not  in  them.  They  were  compelled  to  use  the  very  indefinite 
words,  minor  and  leis,  because  no  distinct  churactcriatic  applicable  tQ 
e&ch  division  has  been  agreed  upon  by  zoologists.  A  characteristic  is 
attached  to  each  division  ;  but,  below  the  department,  its  value  fluctuates 
in  each,  and  frequently  in  the  same  division,  being  at  one  lime  of  classic, 
and  at  another,  of  ordinal,  or  even  of  generic  value,  by  an  arbitrary,  r»- 
Iher  than  a  natural  measure.  For  example,  refer  again  to  Agassiz  and 
Gould's  "  Principles  of  Zoology,"  p.  15.  el  seg .-  and  it  will  be  seen,  that 
oo  distinct  principle  is  a  ruling  characteristic  in  the  classes  and  orders 

*  Principles  ofZoology.  By  L.  A^itaz  uid  A.  A.  Gould.  Goold,  Kendall  uid  liDoola, 
Borton. 
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of  the  same  dep^lroent,  and  much  leas  orihe  diflerent  departments ;  which 
■huH's  that  the  value  of  character  is  tics  is  uot  natural  and  intrinsic,  bat 
variable  and  arbitrary.  It  is  precisely  as  if,  in  cooimerce,  a  dollar  should 
be  of  the  Tiilue  of  100  cents,  for  the  purchase  of  bread  ;  of  75  cents  for 
coHee  ;  of  fi^y  cents  for  tea ;  and  of  no  value  for  sugar. 

This  confusion  of  the  value  of  charnc (eristics  may  be  madr  more  ma- 
nifest by  an  aliempt  to  dcline  Class  an<l  Order,  by  which  it  will  be  Been 
that  most  of  them  are  used  iiidiscriminarely  for  both  divisit^s. 

A  clasa  is  a  division  of  a  department  of  animals,  founded  on  the  modft 
of  nourishing  the  yotini;,  llie  mode  of  life  of  tht  animaU,  the  pieseHe*^ 
absence,  or  peculiar  furmatian  of  the  heart,  the  head,  the  respiratory 
apparatus,  the  locommioe  organs,  or  incajiability  of  locomotion,  ifc. 

An  order  is  a  division  of  a  class  of  uiiinials.  characterised  by  their 
mode  of  life,  the  presence,  absence,  composition  or  form  of  the  scalea, 
the  jawB,  trunk,  TfspiToluTy  apparaiut,  external  covering,  ioeometiie  or^ 
gans,  or  ineapability  of  lo-omati'm,  Sfc, 

II  is  evident,  that  no  distinct  characteristic  exclusively  belongs  to  either 
division  ;  but  a  variety  of  characteristics  common  to  both,  and  conse- 
quently of  different  values,  must  be  enumerated,  to  convey  even  an  im- 
perfect idea  of  the  division.  A  reference  to  Cuvier'ji  "  Animal  King- 
dom," would  still  nmre  embarrass  the  siudenl.  because  the  more  detailed- 
enumerations  involve  a  greater  confusion  of  characteristics. 

Professed  naturalists,  in  the  course  of  practice  and  study,  acquire  sa 
indistinct,  though  tolerably  just  idea  of  zuojogical  divisions  ;  but  the  be- 
ginning student,  especially  without  an  Instructor,  is  exceedingly  embur- 
nased  by  the  variable  value  of  characteristics.  Nay,  it  frequently  hap- 
pens,  that  proficients  in  the  science  widely  disagree  in  ihe'classilicatioa 
of  particular  subjects  by  reason  of  them.  Man  is  a  striking  example  of 
this  iruth. 

It  is  one  thing  to  lind  fault,  and  another  to  propose  a  remedy.  I  will 
now  apply  myself  to  this  branch  of  the  subject,  m  which  I  will  be  as  brief 
aa  possible. 

The  zoologiMt  need  not  be  embarrassed  with  the  vexed  question  of  life, 
the  vital  principle.  It  has  nothing  lo  do  with  zoi'losy,  beyond  the  desij:;. 
Nation  of  the  subjects  to  be  treated  of.  Animal  Kingdom — the  nord 
anintnl  implies  everything  relaiing  to  the  abstract  ptinciple  of  life  cuo- 
nectcd  with  his  subject. 

As  the  sysiem  I  will  presently  propose  is  baaed  on  a  rigid  adherence 
to  exclusive  dominant  and  subordinate  anatomical  and  physiological 
characierisiics,  it  is  importnnt,  as  d  preliminary,  to  determine  whether  the 
value  of  these  charactcrislict  is  to  bo  estimated  from  embryonic  develop- 
ment, or  from  manifejiilions  of  animal  life.  The  investigation  of  thU 
■uhject  will  also  assist  to  discover  the  dominant  principle  of  classificaiiDD, 
which  will  be  the  characteristic  of  the  primary  divisions  of  the  animal 
kingdom  into  departments.  This  principle  being  obtained, .it  will  onljr 
be  iiecestary  lo  observe  q  strict  adherenco  lo  anntoinical  and  physiologi- 
cal science,  to  obtain  for  each  division  of  classification  an  appropriate 
characteristic,  or  characteristics  which  will  be  subordinate  to  its  imine- 
dime  superior,  and  dominant  to  its  inferiors  throughout  ihe  series. 

Messrs.  Agassiz  and  GoiiM,'4n  their  recent  very  valuable  work  on  the 
""  '     ;iple9  of  Zoology,"  pages^f^,  3,  4,  speaking  of  the  "zoological 
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lore — "  thit  Ihe  orgms  of  the  body  are  Buccessirely  formed  in  the  order 
o(  their  organic  importance,  the  most  pssentia!  being  always  the  lirat  to 
appear "  in  the  embryo ;  consequeRlly,  ihat  as  the  organs  of  "  animal 
life  "  make  their  appearance  in  the  crobryn  prior  to  "  the  organs  of  veg» 
Mtive  life/' (hey  "  ahould  bii  considered  of  higher  value"  "  in  claasifi- 

These  gentlemen  hare  inferred  a  universal  law  from  the  exclusive  con- 
temptation  of  the  (leveliipment  of  the  embryo  of  rertebrated  aninmls.  Id 
this  department  the  spinal  column  constitutes  (Ai;  ^antiatioB  of  animal 
Btruciure.  There  is,  therefore,  a  mechanical  necessity  for  its  priority  of 
development  in  the  embryo,  exclusive  of  its  importance  as  an  organ  of 
•oimal  life,  The  means  adopted  to  accomplish  an  object  aro  subnrdinat* 
to  its  cltainmenl.  There  is  no  mechanical  necessity  for  the  prior,  or 
Mrly  (ICTelopment  of  the  ganglionic  system  of  nerves,  or  those  which  pre- 
■ide  over  vegetative  life.  This  system  is  deposited  in  the  trunk  with  the 
organs  it  is  designed  to  govern  ;  consequeniiy,  although  it  is  of  the  very 
highest  importance  to  the  animal  ecunomy,  there  is  no  necessity  fur  its 
development  prior  to  the  trunk  and  visceral  organs. 

No  relations  surround  the  embryo  similar  to  those  which  surround  the 
produced  animal,  to  make  it  necessary  that  any  particular  set  of  organs 
•hould  he  developed  in  the  embryo  prior  to  any  other ;  consequently, 
no  set  of  organs  has  any  organic  importance  superior  to  any  others  de- 
Kloped  in  the  embryo,  to  give  it  value  in  classificaiion, — at  least  nut  trn- 
lil  circulation  h  s  commmrtd,  which  necessarily  implies  a  development  uf 
the  organs  of  vegetative  life  in  all  animals  above  acrita;  and  in  these  by 
analogy. 

Physiologists  assert  that  the  cerebro-spinal  system  of  nerves  presides 
over  the  functions  of  animal,  or  voluntary  life ;  and  the  great  sympathetic, 
more  properly  the  ganglionic  system  of  nerves,  presides  over  the  involun' 
lary  functions  of  organic  life.  This  can  only  he  true  of  veriebraia  ;  be- 
cause articulates,  molloshs,  nnd/adiates,  are  desiituie  of  a  ccrchro-^pinal 
aystem,  and  possess  only  the  gnnglionic  system,  less  and  less  systematic, 
and  more  and  more  filamenioiis  as  the  scale  descends,  until,  ot  last,  it  ia 
lost  in  the  acrita.  Hence,  it  follows,  that,  so  far  as  these  ani:nals  pcri'orm 
ToluTitary  functions,  they  must  be  performed  by  the  ganglionic  system  of 
nerves.  The  ganglionic  system,  therefore,  in  a  very  large  majority  of  the 
animal  crenion,  performs  both  the  vuluntary  and  involuntary  functions 
of  lile,  irit/iout  asiistance  from  Ihe  cerebr^j-ipinal  it/sltm  ;  but  in  no  ani- 
mal does  the  ccrebro-splnal  sy!>tem  perform  any  function',  without  the  con- 
ttanl  support  of  tke  guD^lioHic  sffslem — facts  which  appear  to  be  conclu- 
aite  in  respect  to  the  priority  of  importance  of  the  ganglionic  sy^ttcm. 

It  may  be  proper  also  to  say,  that  although  all  vertebrates  po^ess  tho 
eompound  nervous  system  indicated  by  (he  i-ercbro-ganglionic  orguiiza- 
tion,  yet  it  is  only  in  man  that  the  votuiiiary  functions  of  relation  are 
clearly  and  prominenily  distinguished  from  timse  of  animals  posjcssing 
only  ganglionic  systems  of  nerves.  No  line  can  be  drawn  to  sever  other 
vertebrates  from  .irticulntes  by  any  peculiar  manifestation  of  mental  or 
inetinclive  superiority.  Hence,  alihou[;h  in  the  department  of  vertebrata, 
(he  cerebro-spinal  system  ia  developed  in  the  embryo  prior  to  the  gan- 
glionic  system,  in  every  vertebrate,  man  onlyetcepted,  it  acts  in  subordU 
nation  to  the  ganglionic  lyatem,  precisely  as  if  (be  cerebro-spinal  syMom 
wen  abient. 
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Lmly :  Tbe  ioTolaiiUry  raDClifms,  or  those  of  notrition,  m  miim 

h^att  ibe  ToluDtary  funclionE,  or  these  of  mnimil  lire.  It  b  true,  tbe  spt- 
Dal  and  craaial  furms,  and  a  fluid  whicb  aderwardB  becomes  madnllar; 
Bilter,  appear  before  the  ganglia,  and  Tiscera  in  the  embryo  Tcrtebrate; 
bnt  [be  pulsation  of  (be  heart,  and  circulation,  are  tbe  two  rital  fbncuMn 
first  perceptible.  Prior  lo  the  deTcloptnent  of  thete,  tbe  dcTelopnienta  of 
tbe  enbrjo  are  carried  on  b;  a  law  relating  lo  tbe  embrjonic,  not  tbe 
mimal  condition  ; — bv  a  law  nUrior  not  intrrior,  to  the  enibrjo.  Be- 
ridea,  new-born  animals  are  supplied  bj  nature,  tntenialf]',  wiih  bod  snf- 
ficietit  for  a  apace  of  time,  varying  in  different  animals  according  to  tbe 
immaluritf  of  their  voluntary  organs  at  birth ;  consequently,  ibeir  rolun- 
tary  organa  are  not  called  into  activity,  until  tbe  iuToluutary  organs  have 
diaposed  of  tbe  nourishment  thus  provided. 

The  conclusion  stated  by  Illessrs.  Agassiz  and  Gould,  viz. — "  Tbua 
ibosc  peculiarities  that  first  appear  (in  the  embryo)  should  be  ctm^idered 
of  higher  value  than  those  that  appear  later.  In  this  respect  the  dieisim 
of  lie  animal  kingdom  into  four  typts.  the  veriebraies,  the  articulntea, 
the  mollusks,  and  radiates,  corresponds  perfectly  with  the  gradations 
displayed  by  embryology,"  appears  to  be  incorrect. — Prindplts  of  Zo^ 
logs,  page  123. 

If  the  law  they  bare  stated  be  {^anlei),  it  is  easy  to  see  why  the  divi- 
sion of  vertebrnies  should  be  correct,  viz:  because  the  cerebro-spinal 
•TsteiD  is  developed  before  the  ganglionic  system  and  viscera.  But  ia 
this  true  in  regard  to  articulates,  mollusbs,  and  radiates  t  Which  part 
of  their  nervous  systems  relates  to  the  organs  of  animal,  and  which  to 
vegetative  life  T  If  they  can  be  distinguished,  which  is  first  developed  1 
Unless  these  questions  can  be  answered  to  correspond  with  the  rale,  the 
divisions  of  articulates,  moHoslis,  and  radiates  will  not  correspond  "per- 
fectly with  the  gradati'on  displayed  by  GKibryology." 

Two  points  are  gained  by  this  discussion.  Ist.  That  embryol<^y  can- 
not importantly  control  classilication,  jid.  That  the  organs  and  func- 
tions of  nutrition,  those  of  organic  life,  are  of  higher  importance  to  clas- 
.silicalion,  than  the  organs  and  functions  of  animal  life,  or  those  of  Te1»> 
tion. 

Two  diflicultJes  remain  to  be  noticed  before  I  pr.-)ceed  (o  tbe  primary 
divisions  of  the  animal  kingdijm  into  depaiinients,  for  the  purpose  of  oI>- 
laining  the  highest  characteristics.  Ist.  Is  the  nervuus  system  of  higher 
importance  than  the  other  animal  organs?  S'J.  A  classification  based  on 
(he  nervous  system  can  only  embrace  the  acrita  by  analogy. 

In  regard  to  the  first:  I  have  already  said,  that  the  zoologist  bu 
nothing  to  do  with  the  vital  principle,  because  funciioiis  constitute  lif^— 
at  leafit  the  manifeatatiou  of  life,  in  a  ztwlogical  aense.  A  function  re- 
quires an  agent  to  direct  the  performance  of  a  duty,  and  an  instrument 
to  execute  it.  Nerves  are  the  only  visible  agents  of  the  animal  body 
which  direct  the  performance  of  duties ;  and  bones,  muscles,  &c.,  areth« 
4MiIy  instruments  by  which  their  commands  are  executed.  Both  are 
equally  important.  It  is  Just,  however,  to  give  precedence  to  the  power 
which  influences  actions,  rather  than  the  instruments  by  which  ihey  are 
•Kecuted ;  which  fairly  yields  to  the  nervous  system  the  priority  of  impor> 

In  respect  to  the  second  :  It  is  remarkable,  that,  at  both  ends  of  tbs 
saima)  kingdom,  we  are  met  with  similar  difiicultiea.    Han  ia  the  omif 
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vertebral  animaljthat  requires  an  unknown  principle  sapefadded  toner* 
voua  inBuencea,  to  make  him  what  he  ia — a  p«jc1iicai  aiiima) ;  and  acritk 
ace  the  only  radiate  aoimaU  in  which  instinctive  animation  is,  so  Tar  ai 
we  know,  carried  on  without  nervous  influences.  The  first  are  as  fai 
•bove  as  the  last  are  below  apparent  nervous  stimulations.  It  would  be 
so  contrary  to  all  anatogj,  however,  to  suppose  these  acrita  to  perrorm 
vital  functions  without  the  agency  of  nerves,  that  it  will  require  strong 
proof  to  be  entitled  to  belief.  It  is  more  reasonable  to  believe  they  have 
yet  escaped  detection.  Acting  on  this  belief,  I  may  pass  this  apparent 
difficulty  without  qualifying  the  genea]  features  of  my  plan. 

According  to  these  views,  I  have  adapted  the  nervous  system  as  the 
dominant  principle  of  animal  life,  which  present  divisions  of  the  animal 
kingdom  coinciding  i^ilh  the  four  primary  groups  of  the  celebrnied  Cu- 
vier.  There  is,  however,  this  important  difference  between  the  principlea 
I  propose  for  classification  and  those  of  Cuvier,  and  all  other  naluraliatt, 
viz  '.  That  as  animal  life  consists  in  the  performance,  or  activity  of 
functions,  which  requites  nerves  to  stimulate,  and  au  organ  or  organs  to 
be  stimulated  to  acliviry,  these  two  principles  respectively  constitute  the 
character islics  of  different  divisions  of  class! 5cat ion  ;  the  nervous  systems 
being  the  characteristics  of  departments,  and  the  organs  on  which  they 
act,  or  the  functions  they  perform,  become  the  immediate  subordinate 
characteristic,  or  characteristics  of  the  nest  in  the  series,  viz.  clssses. 
But  the  involuntary  organs  and  functions,  ihose  of  nutrition,  aa  I  have 
said,  have  a  higher  importance  than,  and  are  entitled  to  precedence  in 
classification,  to  the  voluntary  organs  and  functions,  or  those  of  relation ; 
consequently  the  char  act  eristics  of  classes  must  be  exclusively  taken  from 
the  involuntary  organs  or  functions,  ss  the  lungs,  the  heart,  digestion,  fice. 

Thus  we  obtain  the  two  highest  characteristics  for  the  two  highest  di- 
visions of  classification,  so  distinct  that  they  admit  of  very  essy  applicv 
tion  and  definitions.  No  necessity  enisis  for  an  enumeration  of  vhrioui 
inferior  characteristics  to  define  either  division.  Nor  will  it  be  necessary, 
in  a  systematic  work  on  these  principles,  to  describe  the  aninial,  as  all 
the  characteristics  from  department  to  species,  would  necessarily  present 
a  perfect  description  of  him. 

The  de5nition  of  a  department  would  be — The  division  of  the  animal 
kingdom  into  groups,  the  individuals  of  each  group  of  which  agree  in 
the  character  of  the  nervous  system.  As  cere bro-gangl lata  vel  verte- 
brata;  diplo-gangliaia  vel  articulate;  betero-gangliata  vet  mollusca; 
oyclo-neura  vel  radiata. 

The  definition  of  a  class  would  be — The  division  of  a  dqiartment  of 
animals  into  groups,  the  individuals  of  each  group  of  which  agree  in  the 
involuntary  organs  and  functions  of  organic  life,  as  the  respiratory  ap> 
paratus,  organs  of  circulation,  digestion,  &,c. 

In  these  two  divisiona  1  have  disposed  of  the  nervous  system,  and  the  in- 
voluntary organs  and  functions  of  vegrtntive  or  involuntary  life.  These 
constitute  vitality,  and  are  the  ba^ea  ol'ih<;v'iluuiary  organs  auil  functions, 
or  those  of  relation.  The  skeleton  is  the  basis  of  power  for  the  activity 
of  the  voluntary  functions,  and  consequently  presents  the  characieristio 
fur  orders.  It  is  true,  that  nervous  influences  stimulate  the  voluntary 
muscles  to  activity,  and,  through  them,  the  skeleton  ;  consequently  there 
are  voluntary  as  well  as  ittvduntary  nerves.  But  a  vast  majority  of  the 
functioaa  of  relation  of  the  animal  kingdom  are  performed  by  ii 
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iapulsea  prompted  b;  (he  involuntary  functicws.  To  racb  ui  eitent  k 
Ibis  iTue,  ih&t,  if  we  reject  the  creatures  of  our  itnaginaliou*,  awl  discwrf 
•pecuUiioa,  we  must  acknowledge,  that  to  one  ammal  almu  belongs  tbt 
aingular  power  of  perri>rming  a  iiiajarity  of  the  functions  of  reUiiun,  hf 
ibe  instrumentality  of  the  voluntary  uerves,  without,  and  often  coplfarj  to^ 
the  impulses  of  instinct,  the  funciiona  of  the  inioluntary  neries.  It  ia  la 
reference  to  tliia  single  aaimal,  man,  thnt  the  Toluntsry,  or  cerebnv 
•pinal  Bystem  nf  nerves,  presents  a  feature  of  auffictenl  importance  to 
compete  with  the  skeleton  for  priority  as  a  characteristic  in  classification. 
In  all  nther  animals  it  plays  a  subordinate  part — is  absorbed  in  the  funo- 
lioDS  of  nutrition,  and  is  only  of  generic  value  bj  the  character  it  bestows 
«ii  them.  This  peculiarity  in  man  is  so  strongly  marked,  that  I  r^aid 
it  of  higher  value  than  any  ordinal  characteristic,  and  have  made  it  tb« 
mbject  of  a  division  of  the  class,  in  which  man  ia  placed  in  the  first  and 
bigbeal  section.  It  ia  his  natural  position,  as  well  from  his  extraordi- 
narily distincruiahed  characteristics,  as  from  being  the  great  type  of  nature, 
the  "  breath,"  the  "  image"  of  God  on  earth.  Having  so  disposed  ofthia 
■inglf!  example  in  nature,  which  confers  a  higher  value  on  the  nerves  of 
relation  than  on  the  Bkeletoa,  this  obtains  exclusive  value  aa  the  charac- 
teristic of  orders. 

The  definition  of  an  Order  is — A  division  of  a  class  of  animals  'mi» 
groups,  the  individuals  cf  each  group  of  which  agree  in  the  prominest 
cfaaracterB  of  the  skeleton,  indicating  an  agreement  of  the  totality  of  their 
lunctious  of  relation  :  aa  Bimana,  from  the  osseous  formation  oP*lbe 
binds  compared  with  the  feet ;  Carnivora,  Edentata,  Rodentia,  from  tbo 
teeth,  &c. 

Following  the  aame  principle  which  guided  me  in  the  division  of  d»- 
partmenta  and  classes,  viz.,  to  give  to  the  organ  influencing  or  <n-igiaatii^ 
a  function  the  higheal  value  in  ciaasification,  and  the  organ,  or  immedial* 
iastrument  of  fuDciioD  a  subordinate  value,  the  characleristica  of  genets 
are  IS  numerous  as  the  different  senses,  limbs,  -teguments, — in  short,  all 
the  organs  and  funciions  of  relation  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

The  definition  of  a  Genus  is — A  division  of  an  oruer  of  animals  into 
croups,  the  individuals  of  each  group  of  which  agree  in  the  organs  idA 
Siactions  of  relation  to  the  external  world.     As  Felts,  Cants,  Equua,  &e. 

The  preceding  anstomicat  and  physiological  divisions  have  appropriated 
the  prominent  characteristics  of  animal  nature.  But  a  vast  field  of  an»- 
tomical  and  physiological  organization  and  functions  remain  to  be  dis- 
posed nf,  which  are  either  loo  minute  for  the  higher  divbionsof  zodogy. 
or  the  modus  open.ndi  of  which  are  unknown,  except  by  their  eSects, 
but  which  must  be  appropriated  to  a  division.  It  is  these  which  distin- 
guish the  particular  animul  prompted  by  his  specific  impulses,  garuished 
with  his  colors  and  markings,  and  displaying  the  modifications  of  generic 
character  which  conelitute  individuality.  It  is  no  longer  at  (he  group  we 
look,  as  in  the  previous  diviaiona ;  but  at  the  individual  mani^sting  ■ 
bomngeniiy  of  nature,  a  unitjf,  resulting  from  a  sympathetic  association 
of  all  the  organs  in  a  common  bond  of  union. 

It  is  nnt  my  design  to  infiicton  this  Society  a  dissertation  on  this  inleik 
eating  subject,  as  some  of  the  members  are  pmbably  more  fumiliaT  wiib 
Jiiuctional  and  sympaihetie  relations  and  connections  than  lam;  bot 
■lerely  lo  call  your  attention  to  the  very  important  agencies  of  these  i^ 
Ouences  to  form  epecific  character.    I  also  uk  your  attention  to  ibe  fact. 
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that  the  ganfflUl  nerrei,  (the  orgntiB  presiding  over  the  involuntary  funB- 
^tiona.)  preside  over  lhe«e  runctioiml  and  sympathetic  influences,  exhibit 
tng  and  confirming  the  fuct.  that,  except  in  man,  if  he  should  be  eS^ 
tepied,  the  ganglionic  nerves  take  precedence  of  the  cerefcro-spinal  systenl; 
ttot  only  in  vital  energy  and  runctians,  hut  in  every  thing  relating  to  the 
direct  sympathies  of  animal  nature  which  bestow  individuality. 

Sn,  also,  the  gTe:i(er  or  lees  specific  distribution  of  vital  energy  to 
{particular  orguns  in  different  species,  miilces  a  carre^ponding  difference  df 
Datures  strongly  m<inirested  in  their  characters,  although  the  cause  whicft 
produces  it  may  be  inappreciable  by  the  anatomist  and  physiolngiai.  I 
ikave  ofien  thought  that  this  may  be  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  diflereneii 
fceiween  the  species  of  men,  as  well  as  between  men  and  other  cerebrtv  ' 
fangliata. 

8lighl  differences  in  the  organs  and  functions  of  particular  anitoali, 
ttot  of  sulScient  value  for  generic  characteristics,  produce  differences  {tT 
character  permanently  impnssabte  by  generation,  and  therefore  highly  Inv 
poriant  in  zoology.  When  I  add  to  these  the  various  modificHtions  of 
inimal  nature  produced  by  even  slight  mndilications  of  the  funi^ 
lions  of  absorption,  secretion,  capillary  circulution,  &c.,  abundant 
Biaterials  are  presented  for  specific  characteristics,  some  of  which  can  bit 
fethibited,  and  others  are  only  known  by  their  effects  in  color,  instinctr, 
tad  aexnsl  aversions. 

I  will  now  recapitulate  and  condense  the  specific  ch  a  racier  istiOL 
Ist.  Slight  anatomical  and  physiological  modi  fie  etionti  of  generic  cha^ 
acter,  consisting  of  less  or  more  in  size,  shape,  or  consistence.  Snd. 
Insppreciable  anatomical,  and  physiological  differences  in  the  secermentii 
capillaries,  &c.,  of  the  system,  manifested  in  color,  texture  of  the  tegO- 
itienlH,  or  instincts.  3d.  The  greater  or  ieaa  distribution  of  vital  energy  to 
t)articulnr  organs,  manifested  by  habits  and  instincts.  4th.  Fanctionaljand 
sympathetic  relations  and  connections  ;  or  the  resnlls  of  the  actions  and 
reactions  of  the  urgans  and  functions  of  the  animal  economy  (from  the  T«^ 
lattnna  and  connections  subsisting  between  them)  to  establish  a  unity  and 
harmony  bf  being,  also  manifested  by  habits  and  instincts.  6ih.  Vei- 
tnanence  of  the  specific  characteristics  from  generation  to  generation. 
However  slight  any  difference  may  be,  if  it  consists  of  a  single  spot  6[ 
color  marking  one  race  and  not  another ;  if  it  is  known  to  be  permanenl 
tn  the  race,  it  is  God's  mark  of  distinction,  which  the  systematic  natural- 
lit  cannot  disregard. 

Dr.  Morton's  valuable  paper  on  "  Hybridity  of  Animals  and  Plants,"  lA 
*' The  American  Journal  of  Sciences  and  Arts,"  vol,  3,  second  series; 
IS47,  is  so  conclusive  against  this  condition  being  an  element  of  speciet; 
that  I  omit  to  notice  it. 

The  deliniliin  of  species  is,  substaniially,  what  I  stated  in  my  "  Natd- 
tal  History  of  Man,"  p.  275,  viz. — A  division  of  a  genus  of  animals  int<t 
groups,  tlie  individuals  of  each  group  of  which  agree  in  modifications  of 
generic  characteristics,  instincts,  sexual  aversions  nr  preferences,  size, 
form,  or  color,  and  which,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe,  is  permanently 
native  in  the  race. 

The  terms  Family  and  Variety  require  notice. 

The  term  Family  should  have  been  earlier  noticed  according  to  tM 
position  it  occupies  in  classification;  but  aa  it  has  no  ttamro/' place  M 
classification,  being  only  a  group  of  genera  by  proximate  traits,  I  poafr 
poned  the  definition  rallieT  than  iRtenupt  tlte  regular  order  of  the  nalOHt 
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difUions.  It  hu  no  distinct  character  of  its  own,  but  borrows  frooi 
geuera  a  sum  of  traits,  exhibiting  a  Tamilj  relation  or  likeoass.  Instead  of 
being  the  division  of  a  higher,  it  is  the  grouping  of  the  merabers  at  i 
lower  division,  bj  traits  common  to  the  group,  although  each  member 
disagrees  with  all  the  others  in  the  family  in  the  particular  which  coasts 
tules  it  a  genus. 

Tbe  definition  ofa  Familj  is — A  group  of  genera,  the  members  of  which 
agree  in  numerous  traits  of  generic  value,  but  disagree  in  the  particolai 
characteristic,  or  characteristics,  which  constitute  each  a  genus. 

The  word  Variety  is  always  referrable  to  a  species,  of  which  it  is  a  trait 
of  character,  not  a  division  :  consequently  it  is  not  a  term  of  classifi- 
cation, but  denotes  that  the  particular  species  is  subject  to  changes  from 
its  ordinary  character,  to  which  it  returns. 

I  bare  thus  presented  to  the  Society  an  outline  of  the  labor  in  which  I 
■m  engaged.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  predict  any  probable  lime  wbeo 
it  will  be  accomplished,  if  ever.  You  all  know  the  difficulties  which  em- 
barrass me,  and  which  can  only  be  overcome  by  patience  and  persever' 
4oce.  That  the  science  of  Zoology  requires  a  reformation,  by  which 
certain  and  fixed  principles,  instead  of  mixed,  confused,  and  variable 
cbaracteriaticB  may  be  applied  to  each  diviaion  of  claHsifJcatioji,  must  be 
apparent  to  every  student  of  nature.  Whether  tbe  principles  I  have 
sketched  in  this  paper  would  effect  the  desir^  improvement,  must  be  left 
to  others  to  determine.  I  place  them  before  yon  to  invite  attention  and 
scrutiny,  in  the  hupe  that  my  errors  may  be  corrected.  Instead  of  depr^- 
eating,  I  invite  opposition  ;  because  it  is  more  my  desire  to  arrive  at  just 
principles,  by  whomsoever  they  may  be  advanced,  than  to  obtaia  the  ifr 
putation  of  having  discovered  them. 

I  know  not  now,  nor  can  I  know  until  I  shall  have  systematically  ar- 
ranged the  animals  according  to  the  proposed  principles,  to  what  extent 
the  present  classification  would  require  re-arrangement  It  caooot  be  ex- 
tensive, and  yet  every  division  must  be  closely  examiQed. 

Nomenclature  must  also  be  mudeto  conform  to  it  It  is  desirable  thai 
■•  liitie  change  in  the  names  current  in  the  science  should  be  made  m 
possible;  consequently,  only  such  ahould  be^made  as  are  incompatible 
with  the  proposed  system.  As,  for  example,  the  names  Verlebrsta,  Arti- 
culata,  Moiluaca,  and  Radiata,  indicate  facts  contrary  to  tbe  characiei- 
isticB  I  propose  for  departments  ;  therefore  I  would  propose  to  substitute 
thetermsCerebro-gangliatn,  Diplo-gangliata,  Heiero-gangliata,  and  Cyclo" 
neura,  which  indicate  the  characteristics  belonging  to  each.  So,  also, 
the  word  Mammalia  is  founded  on  mamma;,  which  are  organs  of  relation, 
not  characteristics  of  a  class.  The  term  Lactanfia  would  be  belter  ;  bat 
it  might  be  more  proper  to  make  two  classes  of  the  present  mammalia, 
distinguished  by  the  names  proposed  by  Professor  Owen,  viz.,  Placentalia 
and  Implac«n talis,  and  subdivide  the  Placentalia  into  two  sections. 
Psychical  and  Instinctive,  to  separate  man  from  other  animals. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  lo  what  extent  noniencUtiire  would  be  changed, 
without  having  made  a  systematic  arrangement  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
according  to  the  proposed  principles.  The  most  numerous  changes 
would  occur  in  the  higher  divisions  of  classification,  as  it  is  apparent  that 
ihvneceaaity  for  alterations  must  diminish  at  each  descent  in  the  series, 
ao  that  very  few  would  be  required  in  genera,  andscucely  any  in  speci«e> 
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lARNlHG  i   LlflNO; 
ACOMEDY   IN    FIVE    ACTS. 

ACT  IV^Cmdniai.) 

ScBue  X. — DtrPERtr's  CounUng-htntie.     Dopekd  alone.     {Enter  Hat  tm4 
Hartingtob.) 

Hay  and  R'n.    Good  morniDg,  Mr.  Dnpera. 

D.     Good  morning,  geotletnen.    A  bad  business  this,  I  lent  to  yon  aboab 

ITn,     flow  bad  ia  it  1     Have  all  tha  bills  come  bick  1 

D.     Evnry  ooe. 

tTn.     Hate  we  mooey  enoagh  to  take  them  op  1 

D.     Not  if  we  pay  our  notes. 

ff  n.    Of  courae ;  but  if  Dot  7 

D-     Just  enough. 

ITn.  I  think  the  bills  are  entitled  to  h  preference  over  the  notea.  Tba 
notes  are  for  goods  we  bought,  and  on  vhkh  we  paid  the  sellers  a  profit,  II 
•eems  fairer  that  they  should  take  the  risks  of  commerce. 

D.     1  think  BO,  100. 

ITn.  The  people  who  bought  onr  bills  did  not  expect  profit^  they  onty 
wtnted  to  remit  their  money  ;  and  their  amoDots  are  larger  to  each  one,  an 
they  not! 

D.  Much  larger.  And  there  is  another  reason  yet,  which  concerns  ns.  If 
the  notes  lie  oTer,  they  only  draw  interest ;  but  if  we  don't  pay  the  bills,  thej 
will  come  upon  ua  for  the  dnmngeB. 

tPtt.     Why,  they  can  do  that,  at  any  rate  ;  can  they  not? 

D.  Yes ;  bat  they  will  not.  If  we  pay  promptly,  everybody  will  wan* 
damages. 

STn.    Well,  that  is  one  more  reasoo  certainly. 

ffay.  It  is  a  terrible  situation  we  have  gut  ourselres  into.  We  mi^t  bettot 
have  let  ships  and  voyages  alone. 

ITn.  Why,  HayT  except  on  Mr.  Duperu's  account,  we  are  not  so  badly 
off.  The  voyage  will  make  this  loss  good,  and  mnro  ;  but  the  difficulty  is,  oni 
notes  are  all  given  by  Mr.  Duperu,  in  bis  own  name ;  and  his  credit  wUl  be  da- 
iCroyed  if  they  are  not  paid. 

Hay.     Ninety  thonsand  dollars  to  psy,  snd  notlung  to  pay  with, 

D.     Haw  !  ninety  J 

Hay.    Thirty  in  doi«b.  thirty  in  bills,  and  thirty  we  borrowed  of  Mr.  HoUj- 

£>.  Yes ;  but  thnt  we  have  !p  bank,  to  kill  off  the  note*  or  bilU.  The  praa- 
sure  is  for  thirty — not  ninety. 

Hai/.     Well,  how  are  we  to  raise  itT 

D.    I  have  but  one  dependance. 

Hay.     Mr.  Hollybush  I 

JD.    Evfo  him. 

Hay.     He  wou'traiaflhisBnger.    Hemapecta  Out  weuveoneeraadiD  Oil 
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tSiir,  and  he  bai  t^en  so  violeot  a  prejadice  agaiiut  ni,  that  he  wonld  be  gbd 
b>  breah  you.  for  our  sakes. 

iJ.  I  hope  not.  T  Bliall  mnke  oat  a  statement  of  my  affairs  to  ahow  him ; 
and  I  CBD  convince  him  tbnC  he  will  be  safe  in  lendlog  tn«  a  hand.  1  can  seCora 
him.  too,  ID  R  great  measure. 

Hay.     Well ;  you  con  try.     If  he  rcfases,  we  are  but  where  we  were. 

H'n.  Do  your  lettera  give  you  any  idea  how  Chapman's  house  ii  likely  to 
wind  up  T 

D.  Not  the  leBBt.  They  stopped  on  these  bills  first.  The  failure  la  jott 
announced,  and  my  friends  hate  heard  do  particulars.  ^ 

H'ly.     And  thedi'Hwer^? 

D.  Oh,  the  drawers  were  their  own  house,  In  Calcntte.  That  goes  for 
Dothing.  Wc-ll,  then,  you  think  with  me,  that  X  ebould  pay  off  the  bills,  and  do 
U  I  can  with  the  notes. 

H'n.     I  think  so,  decidediy. 

Hay.    And  so  do  I. 

D.  Very  well.  Now  I'll  prepare  n^  stntemeut,  and  when  it  is  doDe,  111 
■ood  B  Doto  to  Mr.  Hollybush.  [E^ewU.    Scene  dote*. 

ScxRE  XI. — Tbomfson  k  Weuer's  shop.     Tktfow  laditt  taking  dtocUale. 

MUi  D.     Your  fifteen  minutes  are  nearly  out,  Mary. 

M.     I  know  they  are.     What  can  it  possibly  mean  ? 

M'mtlta.  Ofa,  don't  be  uervoas.  It  seems  vary  strange  indeed,  now.  Bnt 
when  the  explanation  comes,  it  will  Ik  some  very  simple  matter. 

C.  I  cannot  imagine  anything  to  excuse  them  all  for  failing.  One  might 
eome  at  least,  to  tell  us  what  is  the  matter. 

Miss  v.  Do  you  think  they  are  taking  their  revenge,  because  they  wen 
kept  waiting  here  yesterday  ! 

Minttta.     What  en  idea  !     Why  we  would  tear  their  eyes  onL 

M..     They  would  deserve  it,  indeed. 

\'Enier  Bor  unOi  Habtinoton's  note  ;  looks  about  him,  and  kicks  againtt  (Ac 

counter  to  summon  the  Shopicoman.    Eater  S&orwuHAit.) 

fSiopwoman.    What  do  you  wantl 

Boy.     Is  Mr.  Glumly  here  1 

Shopieoman,     No— don't  yon  see  he  isn't  T 

Boy.     His  man  said  be  would  be  here,  he  gneased. 

C,     What  man  said  that,  my  boy  ? 

Boy.  The  waiter  down  hero  where  he  boards.  Ho  said  as  how  he  btmti 
Urn  tell  Mr.  HoUyboah  that  it  was  time  they  should  come  down  to  ThompooB 
&  Weller's. 

C,     Is  that  note  for  him  ? 

Boy.     Yes,  ma-am. 

C.    (looking  at  it.}    From  Mr.  HartingtonT 

C.     Give  it  to  nie.     I  will  see  that  be  gets  iL     Here  is  B  sbilliog. 

Boy.     Thankee,  ma-am.     (A'ri£.)         [firil  Shopwoman. 

C.  {readt  the  note.)  "  Sir— A  very  serious  diaoBtar  to  a  fnend  of  onr«  ro- 
qnires  the  instant  attendance  of  Mr.  Hay  and  myself  down  town.  TbS 
nBtter  is  BO  important  that  tho  Indies  will  fully  excuse  us,  I  am  certain,  wheo 
we  can  see  tliem  and  explain.  Will  you  hasten  down  to  tbem  end  show  thed 
this.     Your's,  &e.  J.  Hartinotom." 

What  can  this  mean  T 

M.     I  don't  know,  but  I  am  glad  the  disaster  is  not  their  own. 

Minella.     But  where  are  Mr.  Hollybush  and  Mr.  Qlumly  ? 

Jfin  D.     {looking  out.)    They  are  now  coming  dawn  the  Mraet 

C    Let  OS  go  home,  we  have  oothisg  fnrtber  to  do  hem. 
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Mit$  D.    Thii  ihop  MD't  Incky  for  «)opetn«titi.    There  ia  b  ipell  npon  h. 
MineUa.     Eloping  aoetaa  to  me  nry  like  the  nighc-maTS ;  we  go  on,  but  w% 
nuke  DO  progresa.  [Exeunt 

ScEiTE  Xn. — Mita.  Campion's.    {EnUr  Mirttta  and  Hiaa  Ddbabiie.) 

Mindla.     Thej  certainlj  shw  ub.     Did  the;  notl 

Mist  D.     Ob,  certniDly.     They  will  be  here  ■□  five  miontes. 

Minella.     Poor  Charlotte !     Did  ;ou  see  how  diBtreued  she  looked  T 

JIfuf  D.  Yes ;  nnd  Mnrf  loo.  Mary  did  Dot  speak,  bat  she  was  very  mvA 
tlsrmed.     What  diiaster  can  this  bo  I 

Minetla.  Oh,  I  don't  know.  It  ii  only  a  miafnrtunc  to  a  friend.  7011  know; 
M  Mr.  Ilartingioa's  note  said.  That  ia  Qot  as,  if  one  met  with  »-  misfbrum 
•ne's  self,  ;oa  koow. 

MUs  D.     Some  people  prorcss  to  thiok  it  is. 

Minella.  Some  people  profess  too  mucb.  Mj  dear  Nancy,  1  iove  you  wry 
mil ;  and  if  you  should  burn  yoar  fingara  in  the  candle,  1  should  be  very  sorry. 
But  I  should  not  squeal — I  could  not  feel  it  aa  yon  nonid. 

Mm)  D.  No  ;  that  is  certain.  But.  Mioetta,  Z  hope  yott  don't  think  that  I 
■m  Just  DOIT  in  a  fitir  wny  to  born  my  fingers. 

Minetta.  No.  dear.  But  who  can  tell?  We  know  jtist  m  much  of  the  rail 
efaaractera  of  these  men  now 

Miu  D.     As  they  do  about  ours.     Is  it  not  soT 

Minella.     Pretty  nearly.     But  here  come  our  two  nuugatM. 

{Enter  Jacob  Holltbush  and  Gldhlt.) 

Mlnelta.    Oh,  oh,  oh,  ob,  Mr.  Hollybnsb  i 

Stiu  D.    Ah,  Rh,  ah,  ah.  Mr.  Glumly! 

Minella.    So,  ladies  that  are  ready  to  elope  are  oot  worth  coming  afler  1 

Miti  J).  No ;  we  put  them  on  the  shelf  in  aome  shop,  and  go  walking 
Broadway,  to  make  more  conquests. 

6.  and  J.  H.     But,  ladtea — ladies. 

Minella.     Ralher  late  in  life  for  yon  two  to  be  dancing  the  cheat. 

Mist  D.  Rather  early  to  be  trying  these  caprices  upon  us  ;  end  plsying  at 
fast  and  loose.     Fast  wilt  come  loose,  but  loose  will  not  alwaya  come  fait  again, 

J.  H.    But  dear  ladies,  hear  us. 

Mtnttta.  That's  as  much  as  to  say,  you  don't  like  lo  henr  tu.  Well,  if 
you'd  rather  hear  yourselves,  proceed.     Now  fur  your  defence. 

Olumly.  why,  Sfiss  Minetta,  we  were  ready  at  twelve  o'clock,  and  anxi- 
(rasly  waiting. 

Minetta.     Wailing  for  the  clock  10  strike  one. 

Glumly.  Indeed,  lady,  we  were  waiting  for  Hay  and  Hnrtington ;  and  Miss 
Mary  had  given  us  all  notice  that  yon  would,  none  of  you,  wait  for  us  below  them 
orer  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Minella.     She  showed  good  sense  and  fbrethnnght  tiiat  time. 

Glumly,    Well,  we  waited  live  minutes,  and  these  gentlemen  did  not  appear. 

Mi»*  D.     And  BO  yon  disappeared  in  your  tnra. 

O.  And  so  we  went  up  to  Hay's  room  to  look  for  them,  leaving  word  tint 
wo  were  gone  to  Thompson  &  Weller's. 

Mils  D.     Whore  you  were  not  gone. 

G.  On  ihe  contrnrj' — where  we  did  go,  aa  soon  as  we  had  called  at  Hay't 
rooms.  Ho  and  Hartington  had  just  gone  out.  We  thought  we  had  misaM 
them  in  the  stref  t.  and  should  find  yen  at!  together.  ' 

Miss  D.  Well,  that's  a  plausible  stoiy,  and  you  shall  be  received  into  con- 
ditioDal  foi^ivenoss — temporary  forgiveness  that  is^until  we  find  ont  that  iti 
all  fud({e.     Then  you  don't  know  what  ha*  happened  since  ? 

/.  H.     Not  at  ell. 

Q.    Oar  wits  ara  qnite  adrift.    We're  M  pozxled  aa  men  eaa  be. 
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iTus  D.  HnrtingtOD  wrote  joa  a  note,  wbich  we  received  and  opeDsd.  A 
gnat  disaster  has  befntlen  a  triend  of  his  and  Uaj,  requiriag  tbair  immedku 
Bttenlion.     And  ao  thxy  couldn't  come. 

Miiella.     And  soothe  elopeineot  is  put  olT. 

J.  H.  Whut  disaster  can  that  be  I  No  hint  aa  to  ita  natore — pecuniar;  er 
peraotiHl-ra  grief  or  a  loss  T 

Minetla,     None. 

6.  But.  dear  ladies,  are  we  to  dance  attendance  foreTSfon  Mr.  Hej's  im- 
tinies  and  Mr.  Hartlngton's,  aod  alJ  the  destiniea  of  their  friends  beside  !  If 
Uiey  ba*e  a  large  circle  thry  maj  furnish  a  fresh  disaster  every  da;;  and  ou 
eloping  party  will  become  rs  proverbial  as  Mt-nsieur  TonsoD. 

MintUa.  Mr.  Ginmlj,  you  apeali  lilie  n  real  mati ;  ea  if  the  men  were  dM 
important  part  of  this  performance.  Onr  destioies  are  united  lo  those  of  Char- 
lotte and  Mary,  and  you  will  do  well  to  hooh  yonrs  on  too,  and  smile,  and  uj 
solhing. 

O.     I  am  rebnked. — When  does  the  curtain  rise  again  ? 

MineUa.  Not  till  this  mystery  is  cleared  op. — Ur.  Hollyboah,  do  yon  ltiw«i 
or  suspeffl,  or  coujacture  anything  about  itt 

J.H.    No,  Minetta.  Idonot. 

Mineita.  Well,  now,  won't  you  go  at  once  and  ascertajn  T  Find  oat  all  yoa 
can,  and  come  back  and  tell  us ;  and  then  if  yea  can  help  them,  go  and  do  it. 

J.H.    Yon  shall  be  obeyed.    (ExU.)  [SetMetotei. 

ScsHB  XIH. — Old  Holltbusb's  house.    Charlottx  and  Makt. 

C.     What  did  yon  do  with  Hay's  letter,  Mary  ? 

M.     Left  it  up  stntrs. 

C.  Did  you  understand  all  that  about  bills  of  exchaage,  aoil  notes  td  hinJ 
and  things.  ^ 

Af .     No.  not  very  well.     I  had  an  idea  what  the  result  of  it  all  was. 

C.     Whet  is  a  bill  of  exchange  T 

M.  It's  some  kind  of  an  obligation  to  pay  money,  I  believe  it  U  also  cslM 
*  bill  of  lading. 

C.    A  nd  wnat  is  protesting  T 

M,    It  seeroa  to  be  a  sort  of  anbatitote  tbey  have  someti/nea,  for  paying  At 

C.     The  great  tronble  now  seems  to  be  abont  Dapem. 

M.  Yes;  Hny  says  his  notes  are  due  to-morrow,  and  if  tfaeyaro  protealed 
be  says  it  will  almost  ruin  him. 

C.  That  mnst  be  because  the  creditor  gets  tt  great  deal  more,  somebov, 
when  notes  are  protested. 

JVf.     I  suppose  so.     Hera's  papa. 

(Enter  Old  Holltbuss.) 

O.  H.    Well,  my  daaghters,  have  yon  been  out  to-day.  • 

M,     Yes,  papa,  we  have  been  in  Bi-oadwsy  a  little  while. 

O.  H.  I'm  glad  of  it.  I've  been  vety  busy  to-day;  but  I  have  thought  a 
freat  deal  about  you — more  than  about  my  business. 

JIf.     Why  so,  papa  ? 

O,  H,  I'm  getting  very  old,  my  daaghters.  I  feci  fatigne  much  more  thai 
I  need  to  do;  and  when  I  grow  tired  my  thoughts  turn  to  my  home  and  my  re- 
pose.    Yea ;  and  sometimes  to  my  long  home  and  my  long  repoae. 

a  and  M.     Oh,  falher !  father ! 

O.  H.  Yes,  I'm  an  old  man,  and  I  cannot  be  with  yon  long.  It's  not  my 
place  now  to  be  stem  and  give  coitimunds.  I  cannot  control  yonr  actiona,  wn 
if  I  drive  you  from  my  side,  what  will  become  ol  me  I 

M.    Oh,  father!  we  will  never  leave  you.  Noihingehalldrivetta  from  yon. 

O.  B.    I  was  nnkind  Uwi  night— I  wta  fo^ish  and  violent;  but  I  bav* 
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dwngbt  about  it  aince.   Do  what  jon  pteass,  mj  danghtera;  rccaire  whatcom- 

ray  you  jirefer ;  but  do  oot  actuallj  many  wirbout  jour  btber'a  koawMg^— 
poaaible  not  without  his  coosetiL 

C.  Oh,  Mary  !  what  b  blessing  that  we  are  here  to-night.  {They  lake  In* 
hand*  and  kntel  by  hit  side  viuptng.) 

O.  H.  {quietly)  Come  girls,  enoajrh  of  this.  We  are  frienda  ooWi  and  foo 
nnat  atiow  nie  cbeerfnl  facei.    {Thty  rite  and  aampoie  Ihemtelva.) 

{EiUer  Joan.) 
JfAn.     A  note  from  Mr.  Duperu,  air.    The  boy  ia  waiting  for  an  anawer. 

O.  H.  {ajitr  reading.)  Cull  tbe  boy  in.  {Boy  coiaa  in.)  Tell  Mr.  Do- 
pern  I'm  very  aorry.  To-tnorron  I'm  eogagnd  early.  He  aays  he  sfanll  not  be 
ready  for  me  this  eveuing.  Toll  hiiu  I'm  very  aorry  I  cau't  get  to  his  office  be- 
fitre  twelve,  but  at  that  hour  I  will  be  there. 

Boy.    Yes,  sir.    {Exit.)  iSctne  elotet. 

ScKHE  XIV. — Mas.  Cmrioif's.  Hk.  Campioit  in  his  dreaang  gown  and 
ilippeTi.  a  glass  t^  loddy  before  hint,  a  handkerehief  round  kis  head.  {E»Ur 
Has.  G.) 

Mrt,  C.    Aba,  Mr.  CampioD  !  what  baTS  yon  got  there  t 

C.     Dochan  dorrUh  1 

Mrt.  C.     Boch  and  what  ? 

C.  Docfaao  dorriab,  theatinip  cap,  my  dear,  orcupof  depanore.  I'moff  ftv 
hed  shortly. 

Mn.  C.    {titling  dovn.)    Id  Eogliah,  yoa  would  call  it  a  night-cap. 

C.     Yes,  perhaps  so. 

Mrs.  C.  I  wish  you  wouldn't  be  to  learned.  And  I  wish  yon  wouldn't  Mir 
jonr  toddy  that  way,  it  makes  me  nerrous. 

C.    Makee  you  uervuos  !    The  devil!    Shall  I  stir  it  thia  way,  then? 

Mrs.   C.     No.    If  you  must  stir  it,  stjr  it  round  and  round. 

C,  Well,  really,  Mrs.  Campion,  you  are  g:etMog  anch  a  quantity  of  damned 
vrtiims,  that  it  ia  difficult  to  live   with  you.     Where's  Minettal 

Mri.  C.     Up  in  her  room.     I've  just  come  from  there 

C-  Where  you  have  had  u  long  woman's  talk,  about  ribbona,  and  dreaa- 
makers.  and  thr  apcru,  and  wbal  nol  T 

Mrt.  C.  No,  indeed.  We  liavo  been  talking  about  her  adventure  in  (he 
noraing. 

^-     Tlint  WRB  more  sensible.     Wei),  I  would'ot  let  her  ran  anch  tiff  with 


many  people,  but  she's  asfe  with  Jacob  Hollybuab. 
Mrs.  " 


»,  I  tbinksheis,  ii^rffcdy. 

C.    Jacob  is  come  to  a  giiud,  eoiind,  safe,  matnre  age. 

Afr».  C.     Age,  indeed  i   Why  Mr.  Campion,  he  is  Dot  older  than  I  atn. 

C.    No  need  of  that,  my  dear.     But  Jacob  ia  forty,  and  you,  as  you  say — 

JIfrj.  C.    I  said  nothing  about  it. 

C.     Well  ns  you  hinlpd  then,  you  are  now  forty-five. 

Mrt.  C.  How  can  you  assert  such  a  thing  ]  Suppose  it  were  true,  does  il 
do  yon  any  good  to  put  me  in  miud  of  it  ?  And  how  should  you  know  if  it  waa 
Una  or  not  I 

C.  Oh,  my  dear,  I  have  kept  tally,  like  those  captives  that  cut  notchea  in 
Micks  to  signify  the  yenrs  of  their  captiviry. 

Mrt.  C.  Poor  csplive,  how  yon  must  have  anffered  '  And  have  you  really 
BMchod  a  stick  for  my  age? 

C.  No.  my  dear — hII  this  is  figurative.  You  are  the  stick,  and  time  baa  cnl 
tbe  notchea.     I  tec  Ihem,  but  you  can't  withouta  looking-glass 

Jlfr*.  C.  Mr.  CampioD,  what  aaUafaction  is  it  to  yon  to  reproach  me  in  thia 
vsy  about  my  age  ! 
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C.  Mn.  Campion,  what  kdw  ch-  rMaon  is  tbara  id  your  hambn^ing  i^lfa 
■0  nboDt  yonrngeT     You  oujEht  to  bure  more  sense. 

Mrs.  C.  It  U  Dobodj'B  business  but  mj  own,  suppoeii^  I  do  feel  teiwitivft 
•bsat  it ;  and  jou  need  not  ioautt  ms. 

C.  It  n  not  your  basines.  Ht  nil.  It  is  mj  bgtiiwsa,  and  if  I  like  yon  m  waB 
il  you  sre.  you  hafe  no  right  to  wish  yourself  younger. 

Mn.  C.    If  you  like  me  ae  well  I     But  I  know  you  don't. 

C.  My  dear  Madeline,  it  is  not  your  nge  I  wouM  change  if  1  had  [fae  power; 
bat  a  acreakortwo  of  your  temper.  Tlinnk  Heaven  fur  ihat.  because  it  ispoa- 
•ible,  and  the  other  isn't.  Now  I  will  tniike  you  a  nigbt-cHp.  and  when  you're 
taken  it,  if  you're  oat  iu  a  better  humor — why,  the  best  lhii:g  that  I  can  do,will 
Im  to  stay  here  and  take  oight-caps  till  morning. 

[Stow  dlotet. 


ScEKE  L — DuPEHD'a  Counting  Toom,    Ddpehh,  Old  Hollibuso, 

D.   ElsTe  yon  nionilnad  thHtipap«r,  Mr.  HoIIybnalit 

O.H.    Yes,  sir. 

D.  That,  sir,  is  a  complete  statement  of  all  my  own  aSain  io  ail  their  rami- 
fcations. 

O.  H.    I  see  it  is. 

D.  You  see,  sir,  that  by  that  itatameDt,  I  am  coni[rietely  indopendanti — abb 
to  pay  everybody  and  have  a  round  surplus. 

O.  H.     Vea,  air. 

D.  Very  well,  sir.  Now  be  pleaaad  to  took  at  tliia  paper,  for  thii  cootan^ 
my  difficulty. 

O.  H.     This  is  the  India  voyage  basiaeu. 

D.  Yea,  sir.  This  is  a  good  nlfair  enought  but  it  is  not  my  own.  I  ha^ 
bad  the  agency ;  but  only  on  commisaiou.  I  have  no  interest  in  the  prolita  ov 
losses. 

Q.  H.     But  you  bought  the  cargo  iu  your  own  n&loe,  and  for  your  om 

D.  That  IB  just  the  trouble.  Thir^  thousand  dollars  of  that  paperfallsdua 
tO-dny,  anJ  my  piincipala  cannot  put  me  in  funds. 

O.  11.     It  is  a  Inrge  amount.  , 

D.  I  kno^v  it.  They  received  a  remittance  from  Calcntta,  io  bills  on  LuBt 
don.  These  hills  they  sold,  and  paid  llie  fir^t  butch  of  notes  with  the  pro- 
ceeds ;  then  tJiny  made  that  loan  from  you  V)  pay  thoso  that  ore  due  to-day. 

O.  H.     Well,  and  why  don't  llioy  pay  ihem  ? 

D.  Because  their  bills  came  back  yesterday,  and  they  bad  to  take  them  np 
to  save  damages.     That  took  all  the  money. 

O.  II.    \x'a  a  bad  cose.    Ou  whoui  were  the  bills  T 

D.    Chop  mans. 

O.  H.  Ob.  I  know.  Calcutta  bills,  drawn  by  bis  own  boose  there,  raoA 
likely. 

D.    Exactly.    No  drawer  to  coma  back  upon. 

O.  H.    Well,  sir,  imd  what  dn  you  propose  1 

D.  Why,  Mr.  Xlollybush,  its  very  hard  for  me  to  propose  anything.  Yoa 
cannot  but  sec  thnt  my  object  in  laying  all  this  befiire  you  is  to  get  assistanoa. 
Vyon  will  not  pull  me  through,  I  must  suapeud  payment  till  this  abip  arrivea. 

O.  H.     Two  or  three  mouths  yot? 

D.    Probably. 

O.  H.    Have  yoa  anything  mora  to  pay  in  tbe  meantittt*  T' 

O.    Not  a  dollar. 
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Oi  H.    How  much  eto  job  ruM  towards  tfa«  thirty  thoamnd  T 

D.     About  ten  thousand ;  bat  it  will  cut  into  my  own  btuiaess  bedlj. 

O.  H.     And  if  1  raabe  yon  b  loan,  whut  secufily  ? 

D.  W)i 7,  the  ship,  you  know,  and  all  tbit,  is  pledged  to  you  Hlreadf.  i 
■>>Slit  giro  you  B  morCgB^e  on  a  vessol  or  two.  I  could  inako  ouL  1  think,  to  w- 
GUre  you. 

O,  H.  But  your  principals — wliy  do  they  keep  so  much  in  the  back- 
ground ? — Is  tbeir  personal  security  not  availabla. 

D.  Oh,  you  know  nlio  they  are.  Vou  showed  that  you  knew  that,  when 
you  gave  us  tbe  otlier  loan. 

O.  H.     I  assure  you,  Mr.  Dupern.  I  know  nothing  nbout  it. 

D     NevertlieicBs,  sir,  you  mcntionod  them  tii  Vnnsittnrt  at  the  time. 

O.  H.  There  is  somn  mistiike  in  that  lontter.  I  bad  not  the  sJigbteat  idea 
who  they  were.     What  did  i  sny  to  Vanaiilnrt  I 

D.  Oh,  Mr.  llollybuslt,  we  are  past  keeping  secrots  with  jou  now.  My 
principals  are  Rupert  Ilay  and  John   Hnrtinjiton.     You  asked   Vnusittnrt  if 

tey  were  not  borrowers  of  money — and  we  supposed  that  you  understuud  ibat 
ey  borrowed  that. 

0.  H.  Hay  uid  HarliDgton!  is  that  thing  passible  1  Didjtbey  plua  tliia 
WageT 

D.    Yea,  sir. 

O.  U.  And  execute  it  tbns  far — assort  the  cargo,  give  the  orders  about  the 
pons  to  be  visited,  aod  all  thatl 

D.     Yes.  sir. 

O.  H.     You  surprise  ma  very  much.     Are  those  your  bank  notices  T 

D.     Yea,  air. 

O.  H.  Let  me  see  ihem.  (Looking  «otr  the  amimnU  and  making  memorartr 
dvm)  A  pretty  heavy  nmouul,  Mr.  Dnperu.  1  cannot  determine  in  o  mo- 
ment what  L  will  do.  You  hare  been  rather  imprudent  to  commit  yourself  so 
largely,  kioking  to  (he  returns  ofa  voyage  to  meet  your  payiDeats,  your  princi- 
pals not  heiog  eapitiiliBCs  to  help  you  out  at  a  pinch. 

D.     I  fefl  that  now,  air.  plainly  enough. 

O.  H.  I  cannot  promise  you  an  nnswer  till  the  lost  moment  of  bank  bows. 
If  you  intend  applying  anywhere  clso^ 

D.     1  do  not,  sir. 

O.  H,    Very  well,  about  throe  o'clock  yon  shall  hear  Trom  me.      {Ezil.) 

{Enter  Hat  and  Haktihoton.) 

D.  About  three  o'clock — nod  in  the  meantime  I  nm  to  be  on  this  rack  of 
uncnrtHinir.     Ilti  nill  do  nolhina — did  you  hear  what  ho  said  t 

/fiiy-  Yes.  It  is  very  aurpiHaini:.  What  the  duvil  did  he  mean  then  by  bis 
questions  To  Viini-itlart  aliout  nur  borrowing  money  1 

H'n.  ilo  haa  lurgut  himself,  what  he  ineuu^  Ha  certainly  did  suspect  lu 
■t  the  lime. 

D.     Hul  he  furlinde  you  his  house,  ns  it  seemed.  In  consequonre. 

ITn.  I  dim 't  know.  That  interdict  Is  now  taken  ntl'.  Charlotte  hns  sent 
to  have  11s  coii'.o  uver,  and  sa^  a.  cxiiressly.  it  is  by  her  falhor's  permission. 

D.    Well,  ^n  over  then,  u'nil  Ipiivc  me  in  my  tcnteili'tuka. 

Hay.     Wo  may  ns  well.     We  ran  do  nothing  Lerir. 

D.  No,  nor  nnylwhly  else,  I  fear.  It  Is  a  bitter  pill — but  do  uot  you  atay 
now!:  only  come  buck  almul  ihri-e 

Hay  and  IVn.    We  will.      {Eitunt.)  {Scene  elates. 

SCEKE    n  VaKSITTART'S    JIoOBl.       VA^^ITTART,  JaCOB  HoLUIBDSH. 

F.    Will  your  brot'Uer  be  here  to-day,  Sir.  Hollybuah  1'  ^ 

J'  H.    I  don't  know — perhaps  so. 
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r.    I  settled  that  Brookljra  buaioesi  for  him  yetterdm^,  mud  got  the  moMj. 
I  wish  jou'd  t«ll  him  if  you  see  faim. 

/.  H.    I  will.     Ha'g  -vaSdy  amiable  to-day,  mid  I  aappoae  this  will  make  fate 

V,    I  don't  think  be  need  conearn  hiinsetf  about  four  hondred  doDan. 

/.  H,    He  need  not,  perhaps,  bnt  he  does. 

{Enter  Gldmlt.) 

Q.    Good  moraiDg,  geatlemen. 

J.  H.  and  V.     Good  morning. 

Q.     Shall  we  hate  an  elopement  to-day,  aa  nBaal,'Hr.  HollybuabT 

/.  H.     No.     I  believe  that  game  is  all  op. 

Q.     How  so  T 

/.  H.     The  ringleaders  have  deaerted  ua. 

a.    Which  are  they  T 

/.  H.    Charlotte  and  Mary.     They  have  made  fHenda  with  Qusa  fiitfaer. 

Q.    Do  they  aacrifice  their  accomplicea  ? 

J.  H.    Oh  no !  my  brother  yields  od  the  main  point.    HartiogtoD  and  Hij 
■re  to  visit  at  the  bouse  as  berore. 

Q.    Is  this  the  eRect  of  niu  vigorous  demonstration  yesterday ! 

J.  H.     Oh  no !  he  does  not  know  that  yet ;  it  would  have  worked  the  othar 
Vif .    H«  came  round  of  his  own  accord.    Nobody  said  a  word  to  him. 
(To  be  coDliaaed.) 


TO  THil  ADSTMIR  QENEBAL  HATNIU, 

ON  THB    HURDEK  OF   THE  'BtTNfl&BUN    COITNT    BATBTANT. 


Monster,  with  what  road  ioteaC, 
Or  on  what  Aeodiah  purpose  bent, 
Did'st  thou  .with  dark  and  murderouaaim 
StriKe  at  n  hero  chieftain's  fame  T 
Methciught  tbou  wert  a  aoidier  bran, 
I  find  thee  but  oppreasioD'a  slave. 


I  know  not  what  may  be  thy  ^te. 
Thou  man  with  soul  degenemte  ; 
Apostate  from  a  aoldiar's  faith — 

Why  Dot  have  met  him  in  the  field  1 
The  coward  fears  a  soldier's  death ; 

But  warrior  spirits  neTor  yield  i 
Thy  Bword  with  martyr's  blood  is  dyed, 

Igooble  weapQD  for  the  brave  ; 
He.  in  hie  death,  is  saactiiiced ! 

But  thnu  Bhnlt  till  a  traitor's  grave  ; 
And  Hungary's  history  shall  procWiB 
Tby  iniuiurliUity  of  shame. 
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FINANCIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  REVIEW. 

The  Dione;  market  has  conttDQed  JncreBiio^lf  abuudaDt.  and  all  those  ele- 
mentB  whicb  tend  to  promote  a  proloneed  ease  of  the  murket  ere  in  aclivitj. 
The  im)iortation8  of  ihe  port  of  New-Yark  bnve  been  large,  but  have,  in  corn- 
man  with  domestic  fnbrica,  auld  well  at  pricnB  which  ruled  at  iho  close  of  fall 
bUBineBS  much  higher  than  at  its  cu in meu cement.  While  goods  bate  sold  so  ac- 
tively, piiymeot  bas  been  made  promptly,  and  apecio  hai  accumulated  in  tbo 
bank  vaults. 

Th«  following  statement  shows  the  conditioD  of  the  banks  on  the  S4th  of  Feb- 
rnary,  1849.  the  30th  of  Juae,  1849,  and  the  29d  September,  1B49  :— 


Siooks ia.513.59!)     l3.4T6.rse  12,454,637  IS.300,993  13,3^.748 

Specie 5,721.134       6,817,814  5.481,874  10.571.517  9.000,175 

Catb  items, 5,748.443       5.9.55.473  6.385,062  6,479,839  7,472,661 

Banktintea, 3.593.44S      3.460,3C4  S  344.140  3.679.349  3.333,964 

Dur>  from  bauki, 8,334,106       9,168.610  9.044,354  11.746.379  9,744,377 

Oapital 44.173.333     44.330.553  44,36!<,H6a  44.93n.50S  45.588.334 

Circulation, S3.60!.051    33.306.339  33.509.1183  31.913.6IG  33.686.538 

Di^p'nilo 38,835.0J4     29,305.233  30.816.287  35.604.999  37,342.770 

11.087  13,483,339  20.944.078  17,638.015 

15,653  437,169  1,113.398          

The  loans  of  the  banks,  it  will  be  obaerred,  are,  as  compared  with  last  year. 
at  a  very  high  figure,  nod  the  ineins  are  derived  from  en  increuse  of  depositca 
in  tiie  city  benks  of  $8,100,000,  and  of  bank  bnlances  94,200.000.  uf  which 
(3,300,000  is  in  specie,  and  the  remainder  in  discounts.  The  amount  loaaed  to 
brokers  in  February  WMS  31.4:24,003.  This  incrosHnd  to  1^1.745,032  in  June, 
■cd  has  since  ditninished  to  $1,667.^09,  end  hns  been  further  dimiolahed  since 
the  return,  Tbe  balances  due  country  banks  are  very  Inrge.  arising  >□  some  de- 
gree from  the  fact,  that  the  trade  having  not  yet  come  in,  the  circulation  has  not 
reiichod  the  city  for  redemption — en  operation  thai  would  reduce  Ihe  balancea 

This  stale  of  alfaira  has  enabled  the  banks  lo  make  large  profita.  anil  the  divi- 
dends this  year  for  the  city  banks  will  average  9  pev  ct..  moBt  of  the  small  ca- 
pitals having  declared  10  per  cl..  iu  addition  to  K-hich  their  surplus  funds  haT* 
much  increased.  This  has  stimulated  an  increase  of  bank  espitul,  and  sniiie 
('2,000.000  has  been  added  to  that  of  the  city.  That  the  amunni  of  loans  of 
tbe  iisnks  is  much  larger  than  last  year  is  not  so  evidence  of  unsouudnesi.  At 
long  B9  the  discount  of  short  active  business  paper  is  adhered  to.  the  larger  lb* 
general  amount  of  buainesa  done,  the  mnre  eonsidereble  must  be  the  suiii  of  the 
loiius.  It  is  to  be  remjirked.  that  in  such  a  state  of  ntfiilrs  the  quantity  of  specie 
OD  baud  continues  to  accumulate.  Towards  tbe  close  of  the  full  trade,  bills  so 
advanced  as  to  induce  an  (>\|)ortof  specie;  but  a  small  smount  served  to  pn>- 
duce  a  reaction  aud  fsll  in  bills,  and  to  renew  importation  of  specie,  of  which, 
to  the  close  of  October,  there  hsd  been  received  from  California,  et  the  mint  at 
Fbilndelpfaia,  S3.Pno.OOU.  The  rumor  of  gold  sbundance  has  already  produced 
■onie  alight  disturbance  in  excfannge.  The  standard  of  France  ji  silver  eicln- 
nvely.  whereea  Holland  and  Belgium  bare  coined  gold.  Last  year,  owing  la 
political  diiturbanceH,  a  demand  for  silver  spraDz  up  in  France,  and  Belgium 
passed  a  law  legalising  English  sovereigns,  tn  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  the  sil- 
ver drain.     That  having  now  sabaided,  tbe  law  to  permit  K>*ereigna  tociictilUa 
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has  been  repealed,  October  28,  Bud  Holland  has  abolisbed  the  use  of  goM  m  ■ 
cnrreocf.  The  effect  of  this  wtu  to  JDcrease  the  export  demand  for  wItbt  ban, 
btit  that  has  now  ceased.  Under  the  lodependeot  Treasarr  specie  has  iDcreaied 
in  Hbnndance.  The  baoki  hold  dow  more  than  erer,  and  the  rate  of  iDoaef  it 
exceedioglj  low,  say  i  ai\  per  ct-  on  call,  and  6  per  ct.  bank  rate  for  60  «  90 
day's  pepar.  This  state  of  nflairs  haa  now  continued  for  a  longer  time  tbsD  be- 
fore known  for  very  many  years.  At  the  same  time  the  revenue  tariiThu 
swollen  the  receipts  of  the  go'eroment.  The  quarterly  rereQue  and  eipenditnrs 
haa  been  as  follows,  for  five  quarters : 

UNITED  STATES  aKVEJfUE  ABD  t.^Fr.sonv*.Y. 

Qnrur.  CofUni.  Landi.  Mbca),  Jisiia.  To). 

Sep.  30, 1848 8,991,935..  ..<82,709., ,.  133,271 .,  ,.10,127.200....  19,73S.IH 

Dec.  31 5.181.370..  .,49J,M8....934.3fi9 7,599,950,. .- 14,211,348 

March  31 8.37 4,Ba8....3B9.S66..  2,181,350 3,734,500..  ..14,680,044 

Juno  30 5,794,2.-f6.... 279,685 63,500 5,004,030...,  11,141,491 

8«p.  30, 1849 11,450,000.. -.37  0,000.,. .175,000 1,246,500.,  .. 13,241,500 


CIriL  War.  Nhjt-  Inlmn.  TotiL  Lou. 

Sep.  1848, 303,37 1,231, ,,8,064,851. ..2,979,023, ..181,176. ..14,597 ,254... 3,268,850 

Dec.  31 3,)t64.S69... 3.803.990. ..2.680,269.  1,510,659.. .  11,859,567.,  .3,403,950 

March 3,873,033, ,.2.498,259... 2,091,291...  167 .308....  7,629,888. ..3.510  "08 

June 3.909, 143,,. 3.001,428... 2,041.912.  1,765,224..  .10,717,707.. .3,700,523 

Sep.  1849,  303,678,760. -.3,302,315... 2,052.435....  34,499....8,0EB,D09....  B4S,1TT 

The  refennes  of  the  September  quarter  escesd  tfaoae  of  the  correapond>Dg 
quarter  of  the  prerioos  year  about  40  per  coot.,  and  the  current  receipla  orcr 
current  expenditure  for  the  quarter,  is  nearly  94,000,000,  equal  to  about 
912,000,000  per  aonnm,  with  the  decreasiDg  war  expenditure.  The  whig  admia- 
•atiatiun,  bare,  however,  through  their  letter- writers,  thrown  ont  feelers  to  si' 
certain  the  public  pulxe.  It  la  stated,  that  nenrly  $30,000,000  of  loans  will  be 
wanted  to  make  good  deliciencieg  to  that  extent  for  the  fiscal  years,  LB50-&1.  It  i* 
matter  of  congmtulation  to  the  people,  that  the  finance  commtttees  of  the  two 
hoQses,  have,  by  the  late  election,  been  placed  in  the  control  of  those  who  will 
sift  into  tbesp  cooteuiplHted  iniquicios,  and  bring  down  the  expensea  to  their 
proper  level.  The  regular  apprnprlaiion  bill  ought  not  to  exceed  S24. 000.000. 
All  accounts  alledged  to  be  connected  with  the  Mexican  war,  onght  to  be 
•nparately  andited,  and  placed  under  the  charge  of  n  special  cotnmisBtoa,  and 
•nefa  as  msy  be  allowed,  presented  to  Conftresa  entirely  apart  from  the  regular 
treasury  ncconnta.  to  nndergo  debate  and  final  action.  The  probability  is,  that 
fiieyears  1850  and  1851  will  yield  £10.000,000  excess  of  revenue,  sad  the 
SSO.OOD.OOO  Hskeil  for  will  make  $30,000,000.  which  by  no  manner  of  meant 
■houM  be  allowed  to  swnll  the  corruption  of  execulive  palrouBfe. 

The  great  change  in  the  laws  of  the  United  Stntes  and  Great  Britain,  which 
is  to  take  effect  on  the  Ist  Jiinuary  next,  in  respect  to  navigation,  must  have  ■ 

SeHt  induence  upon  the  value  of  that  description  of  property,  as  well  aa  apoo 
e  demand  for  most  descriptions  of  exportable  goods.  The  narigHtion  laws  of 
England,  followed  by  those  of  other  countries,  originated  in  a  desire  not  to  pitr- 
vide  merchants  and  producers  with  the  best  and  cheapest  means  of  transporting 
goods,  but  to  build  up  a  military  navy  which  should  deprive  the  Dutch  of  the 
marine  dominion  which  they  then  exercised.  The  free  trade  systetn  of  the  in- 
dnsCrioua  Hollanders  had  given  them  the  carrying  tinde  of  the  world.  Their 
merchant  marine  multiplied  because  it  was  tlie  ohenpest  and  mast  efficient 
means  of  trans  porta  tioa.  The  increasa  of  seamen  thus  prodnced,  nsturalty 
constituted  in  a  military  navy  tbnt  which  was  reaiatless.  The  English  naviga- 
tion act.  introduced  into  the  Long  Parliament  by  St.  John,  a  Puritan  republicMi 
of  tba  Commonwattltb,  waa  intended  not  only  to  ttnderanioe  the  power  ttt  lb* 
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Dotcbt  but  to  punish  the  coloniei  thai  hsd  remained  fBithfnl  to  the  Staarta.  It 
WHS  undoabtedly  an  outrage  npoD  the  rights  of  mankind  and  oq  the  freedom  of 
trade  ;  but  the  tendency  of  ell  diacuMion,  during  that  age,  of  the  natural  righta 
of  men,  was  coofiaed  to  those  modes  ^f  liberty  which  bear  upon  the  internal 
organization  of  gOTernmeut.  While  the  ahipping  interest  was  foBtored  for  a 
specific  purpoae  and  avowed  end — riz  ;  to  form  a  oaTj — -there  waa  no  other  well- 
developed  iodnstriBi  or  cemmercial  interest  which  could  contend  Hgnin»t  an  in* 
terest  backed  by  such  state  reasoos.  The  burdena  and  oppressioDs  wbicli  the 
commerce  and  iadiiatry  of  thenatioo  aaffered  through  the  monopoly  created  bj 
the  DBvigatioD  dct.  were  considered  as  necessary  to  tbe  national  defence.  There 
is  no  doubt  but  that  the  commerce  of  tbe  world  and  the  progress  of  cirilizalim 
were  greatly  retarded  by  those  enactments.  Mr.  Huskiason  admitted,  in  18S6, 
that  they  were  almost  the  exclusive  caoseof  the  diasatiafactioa  which  ultimately 
caused  a  aeparation  of  the  colooies.  But  it  may  also  be  admitted,  ibat  it  waa 
the  jealousy  and  maligDity  manifested  by  the  government  of  Great  Britain  against 
tbe  shipping  of  the  New  England  states,  on  their  independence  being  estab- 
lished, that  drove  tbose  States  to  seek  a,  union  with  the  South,  under  a  federal 
government  that  elae  might  not  have  been  formed  with  aofiicient  strength  to  re- 
laliate.  The  South  clearly  made  a  great  aacrifice  when  they  aaaented  to  confer 
upoD  northern  ships  a  monopoly  of  carrying  their  produce.  Nevertheless,  the 
policy  of  the  federal  goveromeot.  aJthon){h  firm,  was  liberal.  They  formed 
treaties  of  reciprocity  early  with  the  northern  states  of  Europe,  and  conataDtlf 
tendered  terms  of  reciproci^  and  equality,  which  were  haughtily  rejected  hj 
England,  until,  as  Mr.  Huakisson  declared,  ahe  waa  "  forced  by  neceaaity"  to 
adopt  them  in  1815,  in  the  direct  trade  with  tile  United  Statea.  She,  however, 
obstinately  aod  ai-rogaotly  refused  to  grant  what  Mr.  Canning  called  "  a  boon," 
vizi  periulesiou  to  trade  with  the  coloniea.  Tbe  United  States,  however,  in 
1815,  passed  a  law  which  was  embraced  in  the  treaty  with  Qreat  Britain,  in 
respflct  to  the  direct  trade,  repealing  all  discriminating  duties  on  foreign  ships, 
to  take  effect  ia  favor  of  any  nation  which  ahoald  abolish  eimilar  duties  on 
United  States  vesaela.  In  18JT,  they  passed  a  law  of  a  more  coercive  charac- 
ter, to  the  effect  that  no  goods  should  be  imported  into  the  Uoited  States  except 
in  American  vessels,  or  those  of  the  nation  that  prodaced  the  goods  ;-^thi9  rule 
not  to  extend  to  nations  that  had  not  adopted  similar  rules  in  respect  of  United 
Statea  vesaela.  The  English  would,  however,  yield  nothing  in  respect  to  their 
West  India  trade,  until  the  Uoited  States  prohibited  British  vessels  aniving 
thence.  The  "necesaily"  thnt  had  manifesteii  itself  in  1815,  in  respect  to  the 
direct  trade,  waa  by  this  law  made  apparent  in  relation  to  the  colonial  trade, 
and  Parliament  opened  certain  porta  to  American  vessels  for  the  admission  of 
certain  goods.  The  vessels,  however,  could  Dot  leave  the  colony  for  another,  or 
(or  England,  This  regnlntion  has  remained  in  force  down  Eo  tbe  present  tiine, 
when  the  whole  fabric  of  laws  thus  pertinaciously  maintained  doriDg  a  atruggle 
of  half  a  century,  is  removed  altogether.  Under  the  old  law,  a  British  ship 
must  have  been  built  in  the  British  dominion.  If  she  was  repaired  abroad  she 
lost  her  nationality ;  also,  if  sold  to  a  foreigner  she  could  not  be  repurchased ; 
ahe  must  be  manned  with  three-fourths  British  seamen,  and  always  have  a  cer- 
tain unmber  of  apprentices  to  her  tonnage.  This  is  now  changed.  A  vessel 
may  be  bought  of  foreigners,  and  get  a  British  re^ster;  foreign  repairs  will  not 
affect  her  nationality.  She  may  be  sold  and  repurchased.  Asiatic  seamen  are 
now  deemed  British.  The  requirement  of  apprentices  is  removed,  and  the 
Queen  may  waive  altogether  the  requirement  of  a  certain  proportion  of  Bdtjsh 
eeamen,  A  British  ship  has  advantages  only  in  thn  coasting  trade  of  the  Bri- 
tish islands,  in  which  foreigners  may  not  engage.  They  may,  however,  trade 
from  one  colony  to  another,  or  tu  the  mother  country ;  or  the  coiooial  legislature 
may  procure  permission  for  them  to  trade  between  different  ports  in  the  same 
colony.  Tea  may  be  imported  from  any  country,  and  foreign  whalemen  may 
arrive  from  sea.    These  are  aome  of  the  main  features  of  the  new  law,  which, 
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apMt  to  the  foreign  trade,  partnits  foreign  vesaela  to  do  all  that  British  ibipa 
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This  rast  chnnge  wbich  haa  been  wronght  in  BritiBh  policy  bj  ^e  enterpriae 
Uid  eaerg7  of  the  United  Stataa.  developing  tbo  eteroa)  truths  of  free  trade,  haa 
maDifested  itnelf  in  Knglsttd  through  the  instruiaentality  of  those  great  iDduatrial 
iotereata  that  hare  grown  up  m  the  last  thirty  yeara.  Hbe  most  remarkable  id 
theae  is  cotton.  The  following  table  ahowa  the  Dumber  of  lbs.  imported  inla 
EuglaDd,  and  the  quantity  of  cotton  gooda  expurted  at  two  periods : — 


inareaM,..668,lSS,94S  S33,7[M90  309,347,905  118,460.053 

Th«  aggregate  average  freights  from  the  Sooth  is  1,500  lbs.  cottoD  per  toD 
measureiueot ;  hence  It  required  484,673  loos  of  ahipping  to  carry  Eoglaod  her 
cotton  ID  1849,  or  445,415  tons  more  thun  iu  1815.  A  similar  iocrease  in  ton- 
nage waa  required  to  carry  the  goods  abroad.  The  number  of  persona  interes- 
ted iu  England  in  this  transiiortatioa  of  cotton  at  th^ cheapest  rates,  is  2,500,000. 
or  3,000.000  more  than  in  1815  ;  and  they  procured  the  abolition  of  the  duty  of 
121  pec  cent,  on  cotton,  and,  united  with  similar  interests,  procured  the  abro- 
gation of  the  India  Company  monopoly  in  1B30.  more  recuntly  an  abolition  of 
the  com  duties,  and  now  the  monopoly  of  freights.  It  is  to  be  observed,  dist 
while  these  iutarests,  concerned  in  cheap  freights,  have  been  constantly  extend- 
ing their  int«resU,  nnmbere,  and  influence,  that  of  the  shipping  has  not  pro- 
Eeesed.  Aa  compared  with  the  United  States,  the  tonuage  of  Great  Britun 
a  been  as  follows ; — 

-DNITBD  9TATBB  AND  0BJUT  BBITAin. 


Ssllinf.  euun.                    Sillina'.  Snug. 

No,                 Tone.  No.  Toiu.                 Tom.  Tou. 

17B8 11,439           1,273.051  —  —            301.563             

IBM M,0e9           a,S04,397  1  69  1,363,137              

1833 19,450           2,234  350  843  35,238  1,439.450  90.632 

1848 24,163           3,166,913  1,033  331,003  3,154.041  437.890 

It  will  be  remarked,  that  from  1614  to  1833  there  is  a  decrease  in  the  Britiah 
tonnage,  and  a  smHll  increase  in  the  American.  This  arises  from  the  fact,  that 
in  the  former  country,  in  1627.  and  in  this  iu  1829.  a  complete  revision  was  made 
of  the  registers,  and  lost  and  condemned  vessels  struck  off  the  lists.  Since  that 
time  (he  account  has  been  regular.  In  the  case  of  steam  tonnage,  the  qunnti^ 
owned  in  the  United  Stales  apparently  exceeds  that  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, but  it  is  the  English  custom  not  to  include  iu  the  register  the  room  occu- 
pied by  machinery.  This  makes  a  difference  of  80  per  cent. ;  that  is,  including 
eneiiie-room,  tiie  tonnage  of  ISJS  would  be  416,614,  or  nearly  that  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.  Aa  it  etiiods,  however,  the  fuct  is  appRvcnt.  that  the  mercantile  ton- 
nage of  the  United  States  haa  overtaken  That  of  (ireut  Britain.  While  that  of 
Great  Britain  has  increased  1,8B8.00U  tons  since  the  fbriiintioD  of  the  United 
States  Government,  our  own  has  increased  2.952.479,  or  60  per  cent,  more.  In 
all  that  period,  the  United  States  have  constantly  striven  for  freedom  of  the  seas, 
and  Great  Britain  has  constantly  resisted  the  inevitable  tendency  in  that  direc- 
tion. She  now  throws  up  her  futile  policy,  abnndims  opposition  U>  Araericao 
enterprise,  permits  her  mcrchauts  to  avail  themsi>lves  of  our  great  resources 
and  skill  in  ship- building,  invites  the  agriculture  of  the  world  to  supply  her  is 
food,  and  the  ships  of  all  DHtions  to  bring  it  to  her,  as  well  as  the  raw  inateriali 
of  mannfacttires.  There  have  been  in  operation  several  elements  to  prevenlthe 
extension  of  the  influence  of  the  shipping  ioleresra  in  all  countries,  in  a  nitin 
proportkmed  to  that  of  opposing  iotereata.    Tbui,  improvemeola  in  abippingi 
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witb  the  aid  of  steam,  hsTe  ennhled  the  snme  amoiint  of  tonnnjie,  b;  mora  rapid 
passagoa.  to  perform  a  ^aater  amouiitof  work,  and  [he  tnnKnitude  of  vejseU 
baa  greatly  increased.  Tbua,  but  a  fen  years  aince,  a  vessel  nf  50U  tuiia  waa  a 
Arat  dasB :  1,200  lo  1,500  too  shipa  are  now  quite  as  frequently  to  be  met  with. 
This  has  had  a  tendeocy  to  restrict  the  interest  in  fewer  hands,  although  per- 
hapa  wealthier  ooes 

The  immense  doinntid  for  tonnaee  to  transport  food  in  the  fsraine  year  1847, 
when  Frniice.  Belgium,  and  England  Bua]ieTided  their  navigntioD  acts,  added  to 
the  United  States  Governmeat  demand  for  the  Mexican  war,  exceeded  the 
■upply,  and  the  exorbttiint  freights  of  those  years  caused  an  imnieuse  increaaa 
in  the  loDoage  built.     This  was  as  folbwu  : — 

Ship*.  BriiK       Schooiam         nnd         Sihihi*.  To1*L         Tsmiag*. 

IB^S 100 164 576... .."355 225 1,420....  188.304 

1847 141 168 G:!3 aD'J 198 1.583....  243,783 

1848 354 174 701 547 175 1,851..,.  316,076 

The  tonnage  built  in  1846  was  Inrger  llinn  ever  before,  yot  it  nearly  doubled 
in  1848.  The  subsidence  of  tlio  famine  demiind,  with  ihe  r^.ttorntinn  of  the  ua- 
rigation  laws,  together  with. the  release  of  the  vessels  in  the  Ui/ited  Sliiles  (!o- 
rernment  service,  threw  an  enoirnous  supply  nf  lonnape  upon  the  regulitr  mar- 
kets, and  the  con3P(]uence  was  low  freights,  relieved  sliglilly  by  the  Cnlifornia 
denvind.  These  new  and  well-built  vessels,  sailing  at  the  lowest  freichls,  will, 
in  January  next,  have  the  currying  trade  of  Kngland  thrown  open  to  them  from 
ell  ports ;  and  while  the  West  India  and  South  American,  as  well  as  East  India 
atid  European  porta,  can  olFbr  them  English  freights,  ihey  can  affiird  to  carry 
thither  American  produce  and  fpnAa  on  better  terms  than  formerly.  Flour  and 
cotton  goods  may  ea  to  the  Ilrnzils,  where  a  coffee  freight  cnn  be  taken,  thence 
to  England,  as  well  as  the  north  of  Europe.  The  circumstances  nf  the  last  few 
years  have  conspired  to  prepare  the  American  meriaefor  that  new  business  now 
opened  to  them. 

The  approach  of  the  1st  of  Jantiary,  when  free  navigation  takes  efTect  in 
E  nglnnd,  has  induced  engagements  already  to  land  fi-eiglita  in  Liverpool  after 
that  date.  For  this  purpose  the  rates  have  advanced  HQ  a  75.  Vessels  up  to 
land  cargoes,  under  the  new  act  gel  23.  for  flonr  and  5d.'  a  6d.  for  grain,  and 
rates  are  n  shade  better  for  current  engagements.  Some  of  the  packets  are 
engaging  at  free  navigation  prices.  This  will  cause  a  movement  in  foreign 
goods  for  England  ;  bot,  more  completely  to  give  our  vessels  ihe  control  of  the 
trade,  a  more  perfect  and  facile  system  of  warehousing  is  required.  The  mer- 
cantile interests  of  the  city,  having  become  satisfied  of  the  benpftts  they  derive 
fnini  u  low  tariff  and  the  independent  treasury,  as  well  as  the  whole  comroer- 
eial  system  adopted  by  the  lato  administration,  regiird  with  unmitigated  disgust 
the  anti' commercial  persecutions  to  which  the  trade  of  the  country  Is  subject- 
ed in  coiise(]uence  of  the  tricks  of  partisans  in  office.  Our  shipping  having 
now  the  privilege  of  supplying  England  with  any  description  of  goods  she  may 
reqaire,  no  matter  where  profluced,  it  needs  but  ample  warehouses,  where 
goods  cau  be  stored  and  insured,  free  of  custom-house  charges,  to  make  our 
ports  the  depot  of  the  products  of  the  world.  Whatever  clime  our  ships  now 
visit,  they  may  bring  home  those  goods  that  they  can  procure  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, as  (he  English  market  is  now  added  to  oorown  for  their  disinsal.  What- 
ever our  warehouses  may  contain  sulenblein  England,  our  ships  may  now 
carry  ;  but  if  an  illiberal  and  persoculitig  sjiint  prevails  on  the  part  of  our  own 
public  officers,  all  those  advantages  must  be  lost. 
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POLITICAL    MISCELLANY. 

SPEECH  OF  JOHN  VAN  BDREN,  AT  FANEUIL  HALL. 

Hr.  Van  Buran  deliTcred  bis  speech  at  Fanenil  Hall,  on  the  Bth  of  Ho- 
Tomber,  altimo.  There  is  notbing  in  it  that  we  caa  aee  to  dutiDgnish  it  from 
other  efforts  of  its  author,  nude  in  the  Qaizotk:  crosade  in  which  he  is  ea- 


gaged,  ic  perhaps,  mar  compare  faTonbly  as  an  iatelleetaal  and  Uteratj  effoit 
with  any  heretofore  deliTered  by  him  There  U,  what  may  bo  called  )□  TJew- 
England  phrase,  a  tmarCneti  aboot  it — a  perUieei  of  diction,  and,  we  are  oUized 


to  add,  a  ■elf-complaiiBnt.  aad  rather  Bwngeering  eKOtiam,  which  distingaiBMi 
moat  of  Mr.  Van  Boren's  gpeechea.  The  Post,  the  Albany  Atlas,  cl  i2  onau 
gentu,  go  into  isptnres  over  it,  of  a/urte.  It  is.  ai  usual,  the  '*  moat  brilliant," 
"the  most  etoqaent," — "  the  most  masterly," — "  the  most  transcendent" of 
all  the  efforts  of  ■'  the  most  gifted"  speaker.  One  woald  think  that  such  an 
orator  bad  not  been  seen  since  Pstrick  Henry's  days,  or,  at  least,  since  Pitt, 
Fox,  and  Sheridan  resigned  the  tribune  in  the  British  Parliament.  These  so* 
perlatives  of  toadyism — this  indiscriminate  and  most  fulsome  eulogy,  is  not  only 
in  the  worst  possible  taste,  but  exceedingly  disgusting-  No  public  man  of  the 
day.  we  are  inclined  to  think,  has  been  so  belabored  and  be-puffed  into  great- 
ness as  Mr.  John  Van  Buren.  Whatever  else  he  may  be.  certainly  a  great 
orator  he  is  not — and  not  even  n  great  speechmakcr.  Indeed,  the  speecbp^  of  many 
of  the  young  men  of  bis  own  faction,  Staoton,  Nye,  Doolittle.  and  others,  compare 
in  all  respects  favorably  with  bis  best  efforts.  As  a  public  speaker,  he  is  no  match 
for  stich  a  man,  for  example,  aa  Mr.  Seward,  and  is  not  to  be  mentioned  in  the 
same  brenCh  with  him  as  a  writer;  and  yet.wilhthe  advaatage  of  Hr.  Seward's 
superior  tfdeot  and  attainments,  Thurlow  Weed  himself  has  never  been  able  to 
makesogrest  an  oratirof  bjm,  as  the  Atlas,  Post.  &:c.,  have,  by  dint  of  superior 
perseverance  and  industry,  contrived  to  make  of  Mr.  Van  Buren.  We  do  wA 
mean  by  this,  to  deny  Mr.  John  Van  Burenthe  possession  of  highly  respectable 
talents,  great  acuteness  of  mind,  and  much  practical  information.  He  certainly 
has  all  this — but  we  think  we  are  doing  him  no  injustice  in  entering  a  slight 
protest  against  those  superlative  accomplishmeDCs,  i^ith  which  unwise  flatt«reis 
have  endowed  him. 

We  have  to  do,  however,  with  the  Faoeuil  Hall  speech,  end  not  with  iti 
author.  And  first,  it  seems  to  us  intended  as  a  somewhat  hudatory  personal 
vindication  of  himself  and  his  political  and  family  connexion.  ThefoUowio^ 
asb«ct  is  bis  vindication  of  the  "  nominee  of  the  Buffalo  Convention." 

"  It  is  a  common  charge  against  Mr.  Van  Bi3ren.|that  his  connection  with  the 
free  soil  movement  grew  either  out  of  resentment  to  the  south,  or  to  the  na- 
tional Democratic  parcy,  or  to  Mr.  Cass ;  and  suggestions  of  this  sort  are  so  con- 
■tantly  made  for  Ihe  take  of  embarraiting  the  came,  chiefly,  tbat  I  feel  at  libcr- 
ty  to  allude  to  them.  The  fncta  of  history  are  aufflcient  to  refute  each  of  tbess 
theories,  lu  I B40,  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  and  re- 
ceived the  voles  of  Virginia,  Alabama,  South  Carolina,  and  Missouri,  all 
■laveholding  stntee,  and  giving  him,  1  believe,  all  the  electornl  votes  he  re- 
ceived, eitcept  those  from  New-Hnmpshire.  In  1W4.  a  niajorily  of  the  dele- 
gates to  the  Democratic  National  Convention,  were  inatructed  to  present  hii 
name  as  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  They  look  Ifie  TtsponsibUity  t^pretaU- 
ing  another,  nud  although  he  differed  with  the  nominee  in  regard  to  the  pro[wi- 
•ty  of  immediately  annexing  Texas  to  the  United  States,  he  cordially  supported 
the  Dotnination.  Mr.  Wright  was  put  upon  the  ticket  for  Governor,  and  thai 
New- York  was  carried  for  Mr.  Polk,  and  his  election  effected.  In  IBIB,  Naw- 
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York  had  ■»  candidate  for  the  Preaidenej.  The  great  atnte«n»ii  on  whote 
shoulders  Mr.  Polk  had  been  elevated  to  the  PrSBidencf,  had  been  remoTad  hj 
the  band  of  death,  aod  in  his  grave  was  buried  the  ambition  of  the  detnncracj  of 
the  atate.  It  will  thiie  be  seeu,  that  in  1840  Mr.  Van  Buren  received  the  cor- 
dial support  of  the  South  ;  thai  in  1&44  huoathouortdmtk  the  preference  of  the 
vAolt  republiean  party  of  the  Union,  and  in  1B48  he  had  publicly  dtclinea  the 
democratic  noniitation  before  the  aitembiine  of  the  BaltimoTt  Convention,  and 
the  BtBte  presented  no  candldHte.  There  is,  therefore,  not  the  slightest  founds- 
tioQ,  ill  fnct,  for  the  charge  so  perseverinf^y  urged— that  his  eclioD'waa  iafluenced 
by  disappointment,  resentment,  or  revenee." 

Most  admirably  reasoned !  Mr.  Van  Buren  is  nothinj;,  if  not  logical.  Ob- 
tene  the  force  and  conclusiveness  of  the  argument.  The  irony  couvejed  in 
the  phrase  which  we  have  italicised — that  the  convention  of  1844  "  took  the 
raapunsibility  of  presenting  another"  name  for  a  candidate  over  the  man  '■  who 
was  honored  with  the  preference  of  |the  whole  republican  party  of  th« 
nnioQ,"  would  seem,  it  is  true,  to  impair  the  strength  of  his  premises,  bnt  it 
does  not  stand  in  the  way  of  his  conclnsioa.  Uis  fecber,  he  "ays.  publicly  "  de- 
clined" the  Domination  of  the  Baltimore  Convention  of  1346  !  When  1  where  t 
how?  in  what  manner  1  to  whom?  Wo  pause  for  a  reply.  Was  it  in  the 
letter  written  two  or  three  year*  since,  to  soma  country  newspaper,  we  Iwlieva 
iu  Pennsylvania  7  The  son  does  not  inform  us.  This,  If  we  remember  cer- 
tainly, was  the  only  public  ■'  declination"  ever  made  by  Mr.  Van  Bnren,  tbs 
elder.  It  was  couched  in  more  than  the  habitually  dark  and  incomprehensible 
phraseology  of  its  autlior — ambiguous  and  equivocal  as  the  giving  out  of  the 

"  Aiote.  jEciden,  Romanut  vincere  potie."  Otie  might  swear  with  the  Km, 
that  be  declined  the  Presidency,  while  another,  by  the  samu  text,  and  the  same 
paragraph,  might  asseverate  thnt  he  would  yield  ''to  the  wishes  o^the,people," 
and  consent  to  Btscd  another  canvas  ; — we  happen  to  know,  however,  that 
some  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  most  intimate  friends,  if  nothe  himself,  werelabor- 
ing  under  the  delusion  that  a  state  of  things  might  exist  at  the  Convention  of 
1648,  by  theadniisaion  of  the  Utica  delegnies.  which  would  secure  his  nomina- 
tion as  a  compromse  candidate.  One  of  his  most  confidential,  though,  perhapa, 
not  most  discreet  friendB,  with  whom  he  is  in  the  habit  of  daily  association — a 
delegate  to  the  Baltimore  Convention,  openly  avowed  this  in  a  public  meeting, 
held  in  his  nnlive  village.  This  fact,  ihnugh  perhaps  unknown  to  the  Boston 
audience,  could  not  bavo  been  noknawn  to  Mr.  John  Van  Buren,  as  it  was  pub- 
lished in  the  DewEimpers  without  conlradiclion  at  the  time.  Mr.  Van  Baren'a 
'  public  "  declination''  if  the  PresidpnliBlnominntiou  before  it  was  tendered,  waa 
certainly  no  less  equivocal  and  liable  to  be  construed  bath  ways,  then  that  of 
John  himself,  in  this  same  speech.  Observe  how  gmcefully  he  dieclaima  the 
detirt  for  office,  and  surrendera  himself  into  the  hands  of  his  friends. 

"1  have  DO  personal  object,  so  far  ae  I  know,  connected  with  thja  subject.  I 
regard  public  othce,  freely  and  voluntarily  bestowed,  as  a  gratifying  evidence  of 
popular  con Rdence  and   regard.     But  it  has  been  my  lot  to   be  intimately  ac- 

¥lBinted  with  persons  holding  office,  from  the  highest  tn  the  lowest  degree. 
hey  have  ever  seemed  Co  me  to  be  subject  to  care,  iinxiety  sod  rrsponsibilicy, 
for  which  neither  the  dignity  nor  pecuniary  rewards  seemed  lo  me  to  afford  an 
adequate  cumpensatioD. 

'*  1  am  aware  that  those  who  disclaim  a  de«r«  for  olTii-e  are  very  apt  to  be 
those  who  are  most  prompt  to  seize  them  when  oir<>rr'i<.  Hut  even  at  the 
hazard  of  incurring  this  suepicion.  1  feel  called  u|'on  lo  say.  tlint  if  my  wishea 
are  regarded,  I  shall  never  hold  nuy  ollice  under  the  stiiie  ur  nnlional  goverti- 
Rtent.  My  sole  desire  is  to  see  this  great  questton  settled  according  to  justice 
Bod  right.'' 
This  disinterested  avowal  was  cheered,  and  very  properly,  by  n  Boston  audience. 
In  an  audience  more  intimately  scquainled  witli  the  "  hcredilsry  propensities" 
for  office — Cbe  cheers  mi ^ht  have  been  mingled  with  lauglitfir.  We  cannot 
help  thinking,  that  this  saperfluoas  disinterestedness  rings  a  little  too  loudly  for 
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true  metal.  Honest  oM  Sir  Heary  Lee,  of  Ditchlty,  eren  m  his  old. fashioned 
simplicity,  looked  with  suspicion  upon  the'indepnnrient  soldier,  when  ho  gravely, 
and,  in  MfTected  nnsnl  twang,  told  the  old  Knight,  that  meo  culled  him  -'  honat 
Joe,  and  Irujty  Tomkina."  Yet  this  Boston  audience  cnuld  swallow,  and  evvn 
receive  with  cheers,  the  declnratloQ  ofMr.  Jnhn  Van  Bureo.  that  he  doea  not 
want  office,  but  that  his  "  sole  desire  is  to  see  this  great  question  {sUnery)  tet* 
«d  sccording  to  justice,  and  right ! 

And  how  does  he  prppare  to  settle  it? 

"  Firal  :  By  universally  acknowledging  the  exclusive  rights  of  the  atatet  in 
which  slavery  exists,  to  deal  with  tho  subject  in  those  states,  and  the  duty  of 
tboae  residing  elsewhere  to  refrain  froin  iotermeiidlirg  with  it." 

This  is  rely  well.  We  agree  with  him;  and  nlsn,  so  far  with  the  "  Bnffalo 
platform,"  of  which  he  says  it  forms  "  a  finidampiitnl  article  " 

"  Second  ;  Slavery  and  the  elare  trade  ought  to  be  abolished  in  the  District 
of  Columbia." 

Here  Mr.  Van  Buren  says  be  differs  with  thefbnner  opiniona  of  his/afAcr,  tudl 
tho.  with  tboseof  Mr.  Clay.  He  thinks  the  people  of  the  District  deeire  th« 
abotitioD  of  slavery  there,  and  thut  the  Soulhsrn  atntes  would  oot  object  to  it  if 
this  ■'  would  terminate  the  slavery  agitation."      Perhaps  not. 

"  Third :  Slavery  ought  to  be  positively  prohibited  in  New-Mexico  and  Ca- 
liforaia.  In  answer  to  this,  it  is  said  that  these  territories  are  now  free,  and 
tllat  slavery  cannot  legally  exist  there  without  laws  to  establish  it." 

The  argument  here  is.  that  adrnicting  thn  fiict  to  be  as  stated,  to  wit — that 
davery  cannot  legally  exist  there,  yet  the  positive  prohibition  camtonoAunn, 
and  therefore,  Congress  ought  to  pass  such  prohibitory  act.  Let  ns  see.  That 
dauaa  in  the  constitution,  under  which  alune  the  most  liberal  as  well  oa  the 
roost  literal  constructionist  can  And  the  power  in  Coof-reas  to  legislate  fc>r  the 
territories,  restricts  such  legislntion  in  express  terms  to  what  is  necessary. 
"  The  Congress  shnll  have  power  to  dinjinse  of.  and  make  nil  needful  rules  and 
regulations  respecting  the  territory,  and  other  property  belao^og  to  the  United 
States:"  SDch  is  the  langunce  of  the  constitution.  Yet,  while  admitting  that 
•ach  legislation  is  not  needful,  lie  claims,  in  the  very  &ce  (if  the  constitution, 
thut  it  "  can  do  on  harm."  Ho  is  unwilling,  he  says,  to  leave  to  the  people  of 
California  "  the  adjustment  of  this  quesrlon" — and  yet  that  very  people  have 
just  adopted  unanimouiily  a  constitution,  prohibiting  slavery  in  the  new  slate  ! 
Mr.  Van  Buren  does  not  live  Ibr  olGce  or  desire  it ;  but  his  "sole  desire"  is  la 
■ee  this  great  question  settled.     Here  he  finds  it  ready  to  his  hnnd. 

"  Fourth  :  No  more  slave  states  ought  to  be  admitted  into  this  Union.  The 
•uperior  representation  which  slavoholding  stales,  at  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution, secured  over  the  free  states,  should  bo  no  fiirther  increased." 

And  this,  too,  in  direct  contravention  of  the  act  annexing  Texas — an  act  in  the 
nature  of  a  treaty  stipulation  between  two  sovereign  powers — guaranteeing 
by  asolemo  pledge  of  national  faith,  in  consideration  of  the  voluntary  annex- 
ation of  Texas  to  ibis  Union,  that  the  new  ststes  to  >>e  formed  ont  of  ber  terri- 
tory south  of  36"  atK  should  be  admitted  with  or  without  alavery,  as  the 
people  might  desire.  Mr.  Van  Buren,  in  his  sole  desire  to  see  this  qaestioD 
settled  "  according  to  justice  and  Tight,"  would  violnte  this  solemn  pledge  of 
notional  faith  to  the  people  of  Texns. 

"  FifVh  :  It  is  desirable  (hat  the  inter-state  slave  trade  should  cease.  Bnt  1 
doubt  if  Congress  have  the  constitutional  power  to  prohibit  it.  Nearly  all  tbe 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  deny  the  existence  of  encb 
a  power,  and  it  would  be  unwise  to  exercise  an  authority  over  slavery  denied 
by  the  Supreme  Court." 

We  think  Mr.  Van  Buren'g  "douhts"  and  scruples  as  to  Constitutional 
power  noder  his  fifth  head,  will  not  trouble  him  much,  if  be  can  get  safely  over 
his  thirdly  and  fourMij.  No  necessity  of  qualifying  it  with  a  doubt.  This  b 
but  ridiculous  affectBtion.  Better  at  once  coincide  with  Gerritt  Smith,  and  set 
Conititutiooul  restraints  at  defiance.  Let  the  "  inter-state  slare  trade"  ceue, 
■otwithstaoding  the  Constitution  and  Supreme  Court. 
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"Sixth:  The  Oofemment  of  the  Uaited  State*  ehonld  be  kept  nctiTelyood 
pBrpeCnnlly  oa  the  side  of  huiiuin  freedom.  It  would  thus  keep  pnce  with  ch« 
ather  gorernments  of  the  civilized  world." 

This  is  the  grand  climHi — the  gsneral  BuniniiDg  up  of  the  "  free  soil"  doe- 
irlne.  We  think  we  fully  comprehend  it»  maaniog.  The  words  "  human  tre»* 
dom,"  however,  shanid  read  "the  free  stntes,"  to  make  it  more  generally  intel- 
llgible.  Thus  amended,  we  underatnDd  Mr.  Van  Buren  to  memi  that  th» 
Oeaeral  Govoromeut  raiwt  bo  wholly  aectional  io  its  chnrBcter-— that  it  miut  as- 
moie  nn  attitude  of  hostility  to  the  inatitutious  of  one  tenion  of  the  connrry, 
lad  rnuat  be  the  active  aod  perpetual  chftmpiou  of  the  interests,  the  measure*, 
and  the  peculiar  views  of  another.  The  election  and  appointment  to  office  of 
"  congressmen  and  canatablei.  prendents  and  pound^mastera,"  as  he  has  It.  ranat 
•JI  be  regulated  and  determined  by  the  strungth  of  their  faith  in  the  political 
eornsr-Btone.  What  is  this  but  the  refinement  of  demagogueism,  and  the  d«- 
Tice  of  a  scheming  political  agitator? 

We  have  anid  that  this  ipeech  \a  a  rmarl  one.  There  are  in  it  some  tolerabit 
hits  at  Preaident  Taylor  and  the  Whigs— some  very  good  aod  some  passabi* 
tonches  of  hnmor,  and  occauonally  an  old  acquainlancR  of  a  joke  dressrd  np  In 
new  clothes — no  very  unusual  practice,  by-ihe-bye,  of  the  speaker.  We  re- 
gret, however,  to  find  him  indulging  ber«  and  there  in  a  coarseness  and  vulgaris 
of  allusion,  which,  to  call  it  by  its  mildest  term,  is  in  the  highest  degree  offen- 
sive to  good  taste.  Speaking,  for  example,  of  what  he  said  at  Utica,  prior  to 
the  presidentinl  nomination,  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  presidential  candidatOt 
whoever  he  might  be,  to  be  a  "  inan,"  he  adds  ; 

*•  When  I  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  the  candidate's  being  a  '  man,'  T  proba- 
bly referred  to  some  of  the  later  presidents,  who  had  not  even  come  np  to  that 
moderate  Btandsrd  of  qualification  for  the  odice  " 

The  memory  of  President  Folk,  at  whom  this  nngenerona  fling  is  maaifestljr 
made,  should  have  tteen  sacred  from  any  attack  from  that  quarter.  It  would  re- 
qnire  a  greater  degree  of  vanity,  and  a  cooler  complaisance  than  we  think  even 
Mr.  Van  Bureu  possesses,  to  contrast  favorably  to  himself  his  best  conception* 
of  hia  own  "  muDhood"  with  that  purity  of  character,  that  stern  integrity,  and 
that  high  moral  principle,  which  au  eminonlly  characlerixed  the  late  ex-presj- 
dent.  This  species  of  coolemptuous  sarcasm  is  a  favorite  turn  of  speech  with 
Mr.  Van  Buren.  The  Inte  state  addressof  the  "free  sailers,"  written  by  him, 
ia  disfigured  and  belittled  with  it  ad  nauseam,  in  allusions  to  such  men  as  Qo- 
vornor  Mnicy,  Chnncollor  Walworth,  Judge  Boardsley,  and  others,  whose  high 
personal  character!  and  virtues  are  respected  by  the  most  ardent  political  op- 
ponent. 

We  make  hut  one  fiirtfaer  extract  from  this  address.  It  is  llie  deliberate  re- 
petition of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  abolition  pledge,  mnde  at  Cieaveland,  we  believe, 
■lightly  modilied  in  language,  and  is  reported  as  follows : 

"  i  nave  felt  called  upon  to  aay,  and  now  repeat  it,  that  I  shall  uot,  while  tbii 
qaestion  remains  open,  under  any  necessity  whatever,  support  for  the  office  of 
president  any  man  who  does  not  beheve  human  slavery  to  be  an  unmixed  evil, 
and  who  will  not  use  the  whole  conatitutional  powers  of  the  government  to  abo- 
lish it," 

Mr.  Van  Buren  thus  repudiates  hia  connexion  with  the  National  Democratic 

Srty.  Of  course  he  repudiates  his  connexion  with  the  majority  of  his  owd 
ends  in  ihis  stale,  for  he  is  too  wise  a  man  to  shut  his  eyes  to  the  fact,  bow- 
aver  loudly  he  may  talk  on  the  other  side  of  the  question,  that  the  nnion  oftb* 
party  upon  one  ticket  in  New- York  was  effected  only  upon  the  nnderalajiding 
that  the  slavery  question  should  be  tacitly  passed  over — ihat  it  should  not  bi 
considered  a  test  of  party  faith  or  a  rule  of  party  action.  Ht  hitmelf-nas  apart; 
to  that  union ;  and  if  he  seeks  now  to  violate  it.  as  he  openly  professes  at  Fa- 
neuil  Hall,  we  doubt  not  that  his  erprtsied  wishes  as  to  his  holding  ofhce,  at  the 
hands  of  the  Democratic  party,  at  least,  will  be  "  regarded."  If  it  be  true,  aa 
some  of  bis  ardent  friends  more  than  insinuate,  that  the  late  state  norainaUona 
for  one  brsncb  of  the  legislature  were  made,  and  in  tome  itutoncea  managtd 
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a  hi*  peraoDo]  adTaDcemeDt,  wb  would  adnM  him  u 
once  to  moderate  the  eipectatiooa  of  tfae«e  friends  bj  a  private  BSBOraoce  of  bit 
wisbef  not  to  hold  office  ander  the  state  goremmeDt — which  wiil  cettainly 
come  with  more  force  than  the  pnhlic  decltratioQ.  Uoder  iDcb  circamtttiieei, 
with  a  clear  derDocratic  majority  in  the  legialatare,  the  eudoraemeiit  ctbd  of 
Aeaueju  nomiDatioa  could  aot  avail  him.  With  bis  owd  declantiaa  ia  adiaoce, 
that  he  ia  bonnd  bj  do  coDveatiOQ  and  the  proceedioga  of  no  caucns,  and  that  he 
wiH  inpport  no  nomioation  which  he  dreama  "  not  Gt  to  be  made" — that  ia,  ao- 
1»M  encta  oomiaee  be  a  pledged  abolitioaiat — what  right  has  he  to  expect  the 
rapport  of  the  democracj.  and  what  democrat  who  profeseea  to  act  wiA  tba 
National  Democratic  par^  wonid  dare  to  cast  for  him  e  vote  io  the  l^islatore, 
«r  anywhere  else?  "  It  is  clear."  be  says,  employing  as  (uu»l,an  old  joke,  in 
this  case  one  of  Sidney  Smith's,  "if  they  have  swallowed  me,  IthaU  diMgru 
tdAlJuJn."  That  point,  judging  from  this  address,  is  certainty  clear.  BIr.  Vsa 
Baren,  witli  hia  iucendiarv  abolitioD  apeechea,  is  too  strong  a  doaefor  the  pai^. 
The  aaooer  he  is  cast  forto,  Jooab-like,  the  belter  perhaps  for  himself — ce^aiolf 
fiir  the  fatare  peace  and  harnwoy  of  the  S  emoentic  party. 

Ad  effort  ia  being  made  in  Maryland  to  alter  the  bsais  of  reprasentaten  oo  ai 
to  give  it  a  more  republican  character.  That  is  to  say,  so  aa  to  eoable  each  mta 
to  bare  bis  dne  weight  ia  the  choice  of  officers  who  are  to  represent  bis  inter- 
ests ia  the  legislature.  The  stste  of  tbiogs  which  result  from  the  present  sys- 
tem is  ably  shown  in  the  following  extract  from  ^e  Biiltimore  San,  being  a  tsbls 
In   which  is  taken  the  vote  of  each  county  separately,  at  the  presidential  and 

Sibernatorial  elections  of  1B44,  (as  being  perhaps  the  fullest,  sjid  presenting  the 
irest  test,}  fixing  the  ratio  of  representatioa  at  one  delegate  to  each  1,100  voten, 
and  an  extra  one  to  each  county  haviog  an  unrepresented  fraction  of  650  or  mors, 
conceding  of  course  to  Calvert  one  member,  aithougb  she  does  not  come  up  ts 
this  basis  by  some  240  vot< 


Mr 

fit 


"IS?  Hi 
its-  855 
iU    111 

If  i  I 

Calvert, 857 3 286 1 « 

Kent, 1,249 8 415 1 1« 

8t.Mary'i, 1,255 3 418.,,..-.   I ISi 

Caroline 1,298 3 343 1 19t 

Cbarlea 1^21 3 440 1 2S1 

Queen  Anne's 1,504 3 

Talbot, 1,529 3 

Prince  George's t,776 4.--... 

Hontgomery, ........ .... 1 .990 4 

Dorcbesler, 8.304 4 576 2 104 

Somerset, 1 !,386 4 692 3 166 

Woroeiter. 2,530 4 633 3 S3ft 

Harford, 2,904 4 736 3 TM 

Alleganv, 9,953 4 738 S "753 

Oecit 3,111 4 778 8 •BU 

Anne  Arandel, 3,383 5 

OaiToll 3,563 4 

Baltimore 5,055 5..-.    : 

Washington, 5,318 .5,-..    I 

Prodericfc 6,S37 5....    1.^45. 

Baltimore  dty 17,296 5 : 

Those  marked  thoa,  [*]viz :  Prince  George's,  Moni^omery,  Harford,  Alle- 
giny,  Cecil,  Baltimore,  Washington  and  Frederick  connties,  and  the  ci^  of 
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Baltimore,  having  each  anrepreBeabid  fractioDa  of  650  Totera,  wonld  ueli  hav* 
■n  extra  delegate,  making  64  memberB  iaBtead  of  62,  of  which  the  Home  of 
Delegates  ie  now  composed. 

It  might  he  obMrred,  (■□  addition  to  other  raloable  information  for  truly  re- 
publiean  reformer,]  that  CalTert  county  has  now  a  delegate  upon  the  floor  of 
ibe  state  legislature  for  every  286  lotars ;  while  the  great  city  of  Baltimore,  and 
Irom  whicb  two-thirds  of  the  atate  revenue  ia  derived,  exhibits  i  poll  of  3,460 
voters  t»  each  delegate ! 


NOTICES  OP  NEW  B-O0K8. 

Tvi  WainBR  World;  or  Travel*  in  the  United  Suie*  in  lS46-'47;  exhibiting 

diem  in  their  lalsit  develDpnieDt,  H»iBl.  polidral  aad  indoalrial ;  inoladiiig  a  chapter 

on  California.    By  Alexander  Mackey,  Eaq.,  of  the  Middle  Temple.  3  vol*.,  from  the 

Snd  London  edinon.    Lea  &  Blaochvd,  FhiladelphiK. 

Mr.  Mackay  appears  to  have  travelled  to  some  advaetage  in  the  Dnited  States,  and 

to  have  osed  his  powers  of  observation  with  great  persevenrace  and  soccess,  and  what 

Is  rare  with  ao  Boglieh  toariat.  free  from  tbit  malevolent  prejudice  which  nms  through 

by  far  the  majority  of  Engliib  writirgs  apoo  foreigD  raattera.     We  are  eiceedinglT 

E leased  Ibat  a  work  so  well  alnred  wiih  nsefnl  information  in  relatioD  to  the  United 
tales,  and  geoeratly  Bccurate,  ihonM  faave  been  eiteDsively  ciR^laled  in  England.  lis 
elear  descriptions  bring  to  the  minds  of  (be  English  reader  the  tme  state  of  things  here, 
ftnd  most  aid  in  doing  away  with  that  bitterness  of  feeling  created  by  the  lesdiug 
Esglish  Jonmals  and  ibe  spile  of  sncb  penon*  as  Dickens.  Mr.  Mackay  ia  a  free 
—  ^--,  and  has  dedicated  bis  book  to  Mr.  Cobden.  He  Iherafore  entersintothe  apirit  of 
rcial  freedom,  which  must  be  the  bond  of  eternal  peace  between  civilized 
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nations,  promoted  b;  a  cultivation  of  kindlier  feelings  between  the  people  of  the  two 
oonatne*,  than  the  scribbliogs  of  aristocratic  toadiaa  aeemed  inclined  to  toster. 


OuiawooD  ;  a   Dirictort   for   Visitors. — By  N.  Cleavetaod.  Office  of  the  Ceme- 
tery, 64   Broadway. 

The  Cemetery  at  Greenwood  has  already  become  celebrated  tbronshont  the  country, 
as  well  for  the  extent  and  beauty  of  its  grounds,  and  for  the  skill  with  which  it  is  laid 
out.  as  for  the  splendor  of  its"  storied  nms"  snd  sculptured  obelisks.  It  is  alto  becoming 
hallowpd  by  age  and  the  comprehensiveness  of  its  associations.  Its  attractive  mounds 
enclose  in  their  Mcred  precincts  the  remains  of  the  good,  ihe  beautiful,  the  learned,  the 
valiant  and  the  meritorious  in  every  walk  of  life.  Each  picturesque  knoll,  in  its  vaiied 
•venues,  presenU  a  beautiful  work  of  art,  reared  in  memory  of  some  individaal  from 
whose  Ittllebiatory  thereflective  mind  draws  inslruclion,  and  bads  a  deeper  interest 
■wakened  iu  the  pursuits  and  destiaiee  of  our  common  humanity.  The  Motive  limpli- 
city  of  Do-hnra-me,  the  cnltivated  intellect  of  Dixon  H.  Lewis,  Alabama's  honored 
■enator,  and  the  erratic  genius  of  McDonald  Clarke,  each  afibrds  a  vast  field  %ir  philo- 
nphisiiig  upon  the  fate  of  the  red  man,  the  illusions  of  wordly  honors,  and  the  misfor- 
taoes  of  genius.  How  the  bosom  swells  at  the  monuments  erected  to  the  memory  of 
Aose  stalwart  men  who  died  "  nudsr  shield,"  in  the  perfurmance  of  their  several  du- 
ties as  firemen  and  pilots  !  How  it  bums  with  patriotic  ardor  while  standing  by  the  re- 
mains  of  the  gallant  volunteers  ',  How  it  melts  in  sympathising  sorrow  at  the  memento  of 
palemsl  love  that  surmounts  the  remains  of  Miss  Cacda,  whose  tooching  story  is  given 
with  thrilling  effect  in  Ihe  little  volume  before  us  !  Of  tbe  several  thousand  human 
bai'igB  who  have  paised  from  among  us  to  repose  amid  tbe  floweraof  Greenwood,  this 
liltlo  Directory  tells  of  their  whereabouts  to  ihe  enquiring  friend  aud  inqnisitive  strati, 
ger.  Ii  contains  1 16  beautiful  cuts,  representing  tbe  most  remarlcable  monumental  scenes 
on  the  ground,  with  a  sketch  oF  eacb.  About  one-half,  composing  Fart  II.  of  the  vo- 
lume, is  occupied  with  bio ^phical  notices  of  the  most  rioted  in  this  "  city  of  the  dead." 
Hon.  Dixon  H.  Lewis,  Umled  Statesscnator  from  Alabama,  David  Hale,  Esq..  ofthe 
New-York  Journal  of  Commerce,  Joualhen  Goodhue,  one  of  the  merchant  princes  of 
New- York,  De  Witt  Clinton,  New- York's  great  governor,  with  a  number  of  others. 
While  these  afford  much  instruction  and  iatereet,  InaL  of  Mies  Cands  will  most  attract 
tbe  attention  of  the  genei^  reader.  Its  moral  is  the  most  conapicnoos  to  tbe  mind,  aa 
her  manufneot  ia  the  most  distinguished  to  the  eye.  With  a  highly  cnltivnied  mind, 
evincing  great  maturity  of  thought  uud  judgment,  the  only  child  of  wealtky      '-   •  ' 

r.  parents,  she  met  her  death  by  being  thrown  from  her  oartiage,  while  rel 
areoitig  of  her  aeveDteenth  buthday  bom  a  amsll  party.    The  story  is  related  with 
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ermt  nSect,  ati  ii  Bceompanied  by  a  prctore  of  tha  tomb,  the  plan  of  >Thich  had 
been  partlj  aketched  by  herself  id  bonor  of  a  beloved  aunt.  Tbo  volnine  cootamt 
Cither  tatnreatiiig  matter,  and  is  a  moet  deitirable  compiiulan  tolboae  intoresled  in  the 
Incality.  It  ia  beautifully  ^t  np —  Messrs.  Piidnsy  &  Russell.  I'riatara  —  eut passing  in 
artistic  execution,  typngniphy.  audjteneral  appcaraucc,  most  of  the  piiblicutiuas  of  the 
day;  and  aSui-ded  at  the  low  price  of  $1  25,  al  moat  of  the  book  stares,  as  well  asal 
the  office  of  the  Cemetery. 

TbE  MtgCILLANEOlIS     noHKS    OF 

now  Grat  coUpcU'd.     By  Jamei 

pDlDam,  ISS  Kroadway. 

The  patient  diligeace  and  resnumh  of  Mr.  .James  Prior,  prompted  by  national  feel- 
mgi  and  admiraliou,  alter  ibe  lapse  or  half  a  century,  rescoad  Iho  malerlala  of  a  life  of 
Gmdsmtth  frooi oblirioQ.  and  for  the  first  lime,  projentei!  him  in  full  length  to  fail 
ooonlryniea  and  the  world.  The  ramo  high  qualities  on  the  port  of  Mr.  Prior,  ptished 
in  Ihe  aame  dimclion,  recovared  and  embodied  moat  o(  the  author'a  earlier  prtidoo- 
tiona,  and  tnany  of  these  were  embraced,  with  olhera  hnowa,  in  tha  work  ofMr. 
Prior,  and  impart  exceeding  interest  to  the  edition.  As  a  light  critic,  a  sportive,  yet 
tondaratid  iusinaating  moralist,  and  observer  of  men  and  manners,  Goldsmith  had  few 
equals.  His  admirable  style  and  chaste  humour,  render  his  essays  and  miacellaneoiia 
writings  a  mine  of  lively  thoagbt  and  pure  English.  Some  of  the  pieces  are  in  tba 
fioest  vein  of  story- tel lit. g.  tinged  with  the  light  of  true  paeirr  and  iraajinRtion.  Hia 
descriptiaas  ere  vivid  and  beautiful,  and  well  calculated  to  insjiira  a  love  of  nalora. 
Both  the  old  and  the  new  materials  are  accompanied  with  brief  nuCes,  clearing  up  th« 
local  temporary  allusions  in  which  they  abound,  but  which  the  lapse  of  another  geiw- 
ralion  woald  probably  havs  rendered  it  impossible  for  any  diligence  to  explain. 

The  edition  is  produced  in  a  neat,  attractive,  and  altoselbar  soperior  style.  Tba 
binding  is  el  a  new  and  beautiful  variety,  from  the  bindery  of  Mr.  Melbrooke,  and 
doH  great  credit  to  hia  taste  and  execution. 

Tbi  NiiSHBonRS. — A  Btory  of  Every  Day  Life.  By  Frederics  Bremer.  Trandalad 
from  the  Swedish,  by  Mary  HowitL  Geor^  P.  Putnam,  155  Broadway. 
The  arrival  of  Miss  Bremer  among  ns.  on  a  visit  to  ihe"  Hnmea  of  America,"  has  pro- 
dooed  much  sansatian  amons  the  Bdmirprs  of  the  most  popular  of  Swedish  writers,  a* 
wall  aa  of  the  bellee-lettres  in  general ;  and  Mr.  Putnam,  with  his  nsual  prumptitnde, 
has  aaixad  the  opportnaity  to  reprodnoe  the  choice  works  of  tha  aothoresa  in  a  beaiiti- 
liil  yet  cheap  edition.  The  atlcntion  thus  paid  to  a  fair  and  welcome  stranger,  she  thna 
gTaceftiily  acknowledges  in  her  preface,  dated  Newbnrg,  October,  1B49  : 

■' Among  the  manv  agreoablo  things  which  have  met  me  on  my  arrival  in  liie  Uniled 
Btales  of  America,  I  count  the  proposal  of  Mr.  PiUnnm,  to  give  a  new  edition  of  my  wnrk^ 
on  conditions  which  cannot  but  be  BRreeable  lo  me,  since  they  oHer  rau  the  privileifea  of  a 
■ativo  author.  But  if  sn  autiior  has  a  heart— and  aolhors  commaniy  have— the  best  re- 
ward, by  lai,  that  can  bo  offered  to  them,  they  will  feci  lobe  that  of  sympathising  minds,  of 
oordisi  hearts  and  bands;  and, as  I  cannut  but  feel  that  Mr.  Putnam's  pfopoaal  reposes  on 

as  well  as  with  a  feeling  of  wonder.  For.  airangu  indeed,  and  wonderful  i1  seems,  thai  a 
mere  stronger,  coming  from  shores  lai  remote,  should  be  received  by  a  groat  nation  as  in  a 
dear  and  loving  home." 

The  edition  isnniform  with  that  of  Irving's  works  ;  and  this  first  volutne  has  a  por- 
trait of  the  author,  Parbapa  no  prior  writer  ever  produced  so  great  a  sensation  in 
Sweden.  Bsdid  those  of  Miss  Bremer  ;  indeed  throughout  Germany,  the  translation* 
have  enjoyed  a  popularity  equal  tothntofeny  Garmoa  writer;  aud  their  in lrodno> 
tion  to  the  Engli'ib  reading  public  by  Mrs.  HowitL  has  been  marked  by  a  general  re- 
ipoase  in  their  lavor. 

I.ICTIIKIS   OH    MoniHH    HlSTOBT.    mOK    THE    IrBUFTIOTI    Or    THE    NoKTHIRN    NaTIOIi 

TO  THE  Clou  or  AManiciN  I.snEPim hence. — By  Willinm  Smyth,  Professor 
of  Moilern  History  inthe  University  uf  Cambridge.  Third  American  edition, revised 
and  corrected.  With  additiuns,  including  a  prcHicu,  itnd  a  list  of  boohs  on  American 
history.  By  Jared  Sparks,  ProsiUeuI  of  Harvard  College.  Hvo,  pp.  738.  Boston ! 
Bei^amin  B.  Muasey  &.  Co. 

This  great  work ,  which  hiis  passed  throoffh  several  oditious  in  this  country,  and  be- 
come a  text-book  for  the  students  of  history  at  Harvard  College,  stands,  as  it  were,  at 
a  guide-board  at  the  entrance  of  the  path  to  historical  knowledge,  giving  tn  every 
■todent  full  and  concise  rules  and  directions  as  to  the  path  he  is  to  pursue.  His  otyect 
(•syaPraudent  apaika,}iatoteachnDdaotiandren)ers  genetaliy  bow  to  read  hiiiof7 
_.  .._     ..,, ^^.- 
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obioEly  be  dii'ected.  What  an  immeueil;  of  time  and  labor  ii  saved  by  fullowing  tha 
guidniicrt  of  u  oouud  and  accnrate  judgment,  when  Ihe  student  eutt^ni  upoD  sacb  a  study 
u  ihut  of  history,  to  team  from  the  mass  of  anthnrs  which  lo  select,  in  what  order  they 
ari!  to  be  rend,  aud  at  what  scaMJD  of  his  progress.  This  chart  is  laid  down  in  ihi^lea- 
turea  of  Mr.  Smyth,  with  a  precision  and  clearuess,  and  a  falicitj  of  style,  that  makai 
hu  work  invaluable  to  every  library. 

TBI  MaNDMinTS  or  Botft  ;  on.  Eqtft  i ' 

L.  lluwks,  D.D.,  LL.D.,   with   Nolai  of  a 

Geo.  P.  Putnam,  155  Broadway. 

It  has  been  the  fate  of  almost  ever;  diKOvery'lD  Kience  or  the  arts  iiinoe  tbe  Chris- 
tian era,  tnbe  received  on  iu  first  promnlgHtioii.  as  sdvcise  to  the  imth  of  tbe  Bsored 
Writings.  Whether  this  arises  fram  a  whdi  uf  alwolute  convictiun  on  the  purl  of  d»- 
Totees  IbemselveB,  or  froio  the  exceedingly  narrow  and  bigoted  view  they  take  oftb* 
power  of  inith  in  general,  and  that  of  Ibe  revealed  religion  in  parlicnlar.  does  not  M 
directly  manifest  itself;  but  the  fact  is  H^])Hrent.  that  every  new  revelation  of  the  won* 
derful  operationa  of  nature  leema  to  eicite  a  nervous  apprebenaion  that  the  authority  of 
the  Scripiures  is  about  lo  be  overthrown  Like  the  great  discoveries  in  astroaumy  and 
^eobgv,  ihe  researches  into  Egyptian  mouumenlal  lure,  ao  exleiksively  prosecDted 
Vnce  liie  aword  of  Napoleon  opeii^  access  to  ihem.  bave  developed  facts  sappused  to 
be  inconsistent  with  the  atslemeiits  of  the  Bibie  in  relation  to  Bgynijan  biatory.  Tb* 
peculiiirlj  dry  stmoephere  of  Egvpt,  through  wbiih  rain  may  be  sajd  never  to  descend. 
Las  tha  rare  projxirly  of  preserviug  objects  of  urt  through  countleaa  centuries  almoM 
untouched  by  tbe  band  uf  lime,  or  rather  the  principal  BgenI  iu  desTmctinn,  moielnrv,  i* 
•bseoL  It  follows  that  its  Dnmerons  monurneuta  bund  down  tons,  from  tbe  relDoteM 
•geg,  insciiptioaa  and  Dtensils  that  make  lis  better  acquainted  with  Ibe  domestic  habiti 
ud  social  ooudition  of  that  ojicienl  people,  iban  ul  ajiy  otiier  of  remote  periods.  It  it 
only ,  however,  within  a  few  years,  that  aniiqouiiau  science  has  recovered  tbe  art  o( 
noding  tbe  bisroglypbical  iiiscriptiaiiB.  and  therefore  of  Giiugd  tea,  awl  t>iplaining  tb« 
numeroua  pictures  »hich  cover  tbe  buildings  aududom  ibe  columns.  Indeed,  ibis  arti* 
not  yet  fully  rtnlored,  slihouph  it  in  suted  wiihin  a  few  years,  tha'  further  aud  gre&t 
prugresB  has  been  made,  tln' [ielaila  of  which  base  not  yeL  appeured.  Enoujjh  ha* 
been  done,  however,  tu  dispel  manj'  illuaions,  as  well  bn  to  arm  the  Cfariaiisn  advooat* 
with  tha  meam  not  only  of  repellmg  the  suspiuiou  cost  upon  the  imih  of  the  Muaaie 
history  by  aupei-ficial  pbiloeophy,  but  of  emiuuntly  cnrroborating  the  whole  aliiry  of 
the  Bible  whire  it  touches  upon  Egypt.  This  work  baa  been  performed  bv  Dr. 
Hawk>  io  the  volume  before  us,  in  a  must  taecinaiing  manner.  A  abort  and  clenr  ao- 
count  i«  given  of  the  wonderful  pro^^es»  through  whioh  (heart  of  decipheringthe  hiera- 
elyphice  passed  until  the  path  was  sncri'fBfully  cleared.  He  then  analyses  liie  story  of 
Ibiaham  a  visit  to  Fj^ypt,  aud  of  Ja>ejih'i>:  and  apj dies  tbe  diaeovenCB  luuda  li' th« 
lealingoftha  tmth  of  the  lacta  therein  Mated  in  respi-ct  ofihe  triudilion  and  habits  of 
tbe  Egyptiaua,  with  perfect  suecesii.  Amuu?  ihe  most  remarkable  of  the  oonfinnatioM 
mentioned,  is  that  of  the  iuvaaion  of  Ji<deu  b}  Sheshoiik,  related  in  the  12th  chapter  of 
tbe  Sod  Bo'ik  of  Chronitlea.  In  one  of  the  auciei.I  niios  was  found  by  Ol.smpotlioD, 
•  picture  repreaeuting  a  triumph,  inwhich  one  of  the  prinouetais  ''King  of  ibe  conn- 
try  of  Judsh,"  presented    by  Sbeshonk,   thus  being   a  direct  conGrmatiun  of  the  ac- 

In  the  second  portion  o[  the  volume  is  gifen  an  account  ofa  voyage  up  and  dowa 
tbe  Nile,  of  much  iutereit.  Tbe  volume  ie  brautifullr  eiecntrd  in  Mr.  Putnam's  beat 
style,  uuil'orm  with  "  Mnsveh  and  its  Remaiaa."  Its  illubtraliona  are  many  and  valaa- 
ble,  greatly  assiating  the  reader  in  uuderstsnding  the  progreas  of  the  discoveriea.*  It 
i(a  work  neCBBSttty  to  every  library. 

OBaTiniia  kiili  OcoistoniL  Discovbsks. — By  OeoTge  W.   Bethnno,  D.D.    George  P. 

Putnam.  155  Broadway. 

The  popularilr  of  tbe  aildreases  of  Dr.  B°thunfl  is  still  of  a  progressive  charaotar  i 
and  the  selection  of  hid  dixcourses.  now  given  to  the  public,  will  command  much  atten- 
tion. There  are  eight  of  tbeae  on  literary  sutigert?  and  those  of  general  interest,  com- 
prised in  ..  volnme  uniToriD  with    Putnam  s  statidard   edition  of  Irviug's  works.     Tha 

advertisement  informs  us,  that  tbe  publication  was  made  in  compliance  with  fr * 

iwqmtts  nuul*  of  the  aatbor  bs  Ibeir  producyoD  in  their  preaenl  form. 
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IcoMoOBirato  Eiiotci.o)>jidu  or   Scicnai,  Litihjituri   aud  Art;  ■yilemttinlly 
■rraaged,   by  0.    Heok.    Wilh  Sve  bondrad  steel  engraTin^  by  the  most  di«ti[i> 
gaiihed  arliaU  of  QerruanT.    The  text  Iranslated  sod  edited  b;  Spsucer  F.  Buird, 
A.M.,  M.D.,  Profeuor  of  Nalaral  Sciences  in  Dickinson  Collnge,  Carlisle,  Pa.     En- 
dolph  Qarrigtte,  publisher,  3  Barclay-street,  Aslor  House,  New- York. 
The  saoond  number  of  this  great  work  has  made  its  appeannce  punctaallj,  accord- 
ing to  aanoDDcement,  and  eihibits  a  well  execated  solid  work  of  subsianiial  tbIdb,   of 
wnich  ihote  who  have  not  seen  ihe  specimens  maj  form  a  very  good  idea,  by  suppoe- 
lag  [be  steel  engravings  detached  from  the  larger  qaarto  Encydopa^ias,  Rees' for  in- 
■taoce.  somewhat  modilied  in  detail,  to  present  a  more  vivid  pictorial  impreuion.  and 
inclosed  inungle  pages,  ia  a  stont  pocket-book  or  eDvelope  alongside  Ibe  lelier-prsnin 
nnboond  sheoti.     The  whole  work  is  so  arranged  as  to  appear  in  twenty-five  monthly 


parts,  each  containing  twenty  plates,  and  accnminoied  bv  eighty  pages  of  latter 
The  advantage  of  the  plan  is  it*  comflreheniive  ilUalration  of  a  particulHr  subject  at 
one  view,  by  which  we  may  compare  the  developmeot  and  mutual  relation  of  differ- 
eat  machinal,  diagrams,  mechaaical  and  other  proceues.  The  coudensalioa  is  of 
conne  a  striking  featare,  as  in  the  compact  charts  of  t^e  nortbeni  and  soatham  Hem- 
Tens.  Thii  is  gained  by  great  distinctDeas  in  the  engiaving,  noticeable  e^)ecial]y  in 
the  astronomical  maps. 

The  text  is  transhktsd  and  edited  by  I>r.  Bpencer  F.  Baiid,  Froreaaor  of  Natml 
Soienoes  in  Dickinson  College.  The  introdnctioa  of  this  work  into  leneral  circalation 
among  oar  school  and  other  nbraries,  public  and  private,  cannot  fail  la  be  proilocliTe 
of  advantage.  Of  a  very  important  matter  to  purchasers  in  the  inaa  of  a  aorial  work 
of  this  magaitnde,  we  may  apeak  with  confidsDce — the  reliability  of  the  onderlakiDg 
ia  the  cardinal  points  of  puucloality  and  loruid  business  morality.  There  ia  ao  ri^  M 
the  work  fitlling  short  in  any  way  of  the  promisee  of  the  proapecttis. 

FurtLT  PicTOBii  ritoii  thi  Bibt.!.    By  Mn.  Bllet,  Anthor  of  the  "  Womso  of  the 

American  Be'rolation."    Q.  P.  Pntoam,  155  Broadway. 

This  emanation lioin  the  prolific  pen  of  Mrs.  BDet,  has  much  ofmeritandnotaliitU 
of  intareat.  It  comprises  twenty-one  chapters,  in  each  of  which  the  femilieaaftha 
fatriarcbs are  treated,  not  all  however  by  the  same  pen.  Tlta  Rev.  Dra.  Bedmna  and 
Dalton,  and  some  others,  have  contributed  portiona  of  the  work,  farming  a  vary  agree- 
able companion  for  religions  meditation. 

TBI  Histout  or  Esanna,  from  the  luvaaioo  of  Jnlias  C»nr  to  the  Abdication  ol 
James  II.,  I  ess.  By  David  Hume.  B:!(^.  A  new  edition,  with  the  aatbor's  laitcof- 
rectlons  and  improve  men  to ;  to  which  is  prefixed  a  short  account  of  bis  life,  written 
by  himself.     Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co.,  Boston. 

This  forma  No.  i,  of  the  beautiful  nnabridged  edition  of  Hnme,  in  process  of  publico 
tioa.  OurrBBdorsare  aware  that  the  edition  ia  to  he  composed  of  six  volumes.  Tb« 
publishers  have,  however,  announced  that  the  last  volume  will  contain  a  compile  I^dta 
if  iKi  ahoUvork.  Althongh  attended  with  considerable  additional  expense,  yet  the 
publishers,  very  jnstly  we  think,  deemed  this  ao  indispensaye  feature,  m  malting  it  a 
convenient  work  of  reference  for  the  period  of  history  which  It  embraces,  and  have, 
therarorp.  with  great  Uheraliiy,  added  it  to  the  orizinal  programme  of.pulilication. 

The  groat  history  of  Hume,  akboush  generally  accepted  even  in  England,'  aa  iit> 
dining  to  the  side  of  power,  and  not  bI  ways  accurate  in  qnoling  from  his  authorities,  is, 
after  all,  the  ono  mjit  respected  and  admired  by  the  general  reader.  He  is  the  hiilo- 
rian  whose  general  air  of  calmness  and  good  sense  wins  Rradnally  upon  oar  cnnSdenoe, 
and  bis  opinions  insensibly  become  our  own.  Hume,  ofall  othsr  English  historiatia,  it 
the  BUihor  who,  from  his  conciaonoas,  the  charms  of  bis  style,  and  the  weight  of  bit 
philosophical  ohafrvatinns,  is  always  preferred,  and  is  far  universally  and  thoroughly 
read.  There  is  in  this  age  far  less  neces^iity  for  a  caution  to  readers  against  the  political 
bias  of  the  book,  ioosmncb  as  that  the  advance  of  ideas  since  be  wrote,  has  been  aafS- 
eiealto  guard  the  public  from  its  coQSaqueDces.  The  precedents  be  seeks  to  eatnblisti 
in  favor  of  the  royal  prerogative,  have  now  bnt  little  weight,  while  the  attractiva  a*- 
tare  of  his  story  will  defy  alike  the  attacks  of  thaologians  and  the  dissatii faction  of  paiv 

LlTlR  CLlsiteiL  TixTS.  Armour  &  Ramiayi  Montreal.  G.  P.  Patnam,  Naw-Tork. 
This  aeries  of  well-printad  tittle  works,  comprises  at  present  the  following —  Come- 
Una  Nepoi,  Is.  edj  Virgilii  Georgice,  Is.  Bd. ;  Cicero  de  Amicilia,  Is. ;  Cicero  de 
Beaectule,  Is.;  Ovidii  Fasti,  Is.  edT;  Canarde  Bello  Gallico,  ls.9d.;  Q.  Cnrtioa,  la.  Sd- ; 
Tacdti  Agrioola,  9d. ;  Hoiatii  Carmina,  Is.  IkL  i  to  be  followed  by  othcs  ni 
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Tbb  Cujiduii  Goioe  Book  ;  witb  a  Map  of  the  Trorinco.   ModitmI,  Armoai  tt 

Bamsay.     G.  T.  Fmnam,  New-York. 

The  amu  of  Ihe  UnioD  u'e  already  eiCended  to  embmce  the  approschiDg  Canada*, 
u,  Hnk  by  link,  they  Ipt  go  the  bonds  that  hold  ibem  lo  Iheirmotfaer-conntry.  Each  day 
the  intorcourte  belweenthe  two  counwiesiui  '   '  ■■  - 


The  appearaDce  of  works  on  Oanada.  iu  reaonn-ea.  meaue  aad  modei  of  liiing,  are  dou- 
bly welcome.  Tha  work  before  ui  cotttaina  a  ftud  of  infurmation  apon  tbe  moat  im- 
portant topica  touching  [hat  country.  Iti  daacriptiona  Bie  liill  and  BltracliTO,  and  it* 
italiattoa  acourato  and  comprehanaivs. 

GuMFiia  or  Bfaih;  or  Noteiof  an  UnfiQiahed  Tonrin  1847.    By  8.  F.  Wallia.    Har- 
per Brotbera. 
Whatever  tenda  lo  illuatrate  the  aodal  condition  of  Peuininlar  Spain  ia  of  inteteit ; 

and  the  work  before  na  mtradncea  ua  in  a  graceM  and  familiar  manoer  lo  the  lociely  of 


Tbi   Iridited   WoRia    or  Loud  Btrok.    Now  firat  pnbliebed  from  hia  Lettena 

JonmaU  iimI  other  Mannacripta,  io  the  potaeaiion  of  hia  ion,  Major  George  Gordon 

Byrou.     G.  G.  ByiDQ,  357  Broadway. 
'    Major  Byron  baa  produced  the  fiiat  namber  of  hia  promiaed  work,  containing  tbe 
mediiad  writinga  of  Lord  Byron.     !(■  appearance  renecla  high  credit  nponthepob- 
Ibher  in  point  of  typography  and  general   appearance.     It  will.doubtleaa,   command 
axlenaive  patronage,  more  particalarly  that  the  Eogliah  ae^mover  aniioaa  to  condemn  it. 

RiDaiTBK:  hia  firat  Voyage.  Being  die  Sailor-boy'a  Oonfe«iona  and  Eteminiacencef 
of  a  Son  of  a  Gentleman  in  tha  Merchant  Serrioe.  By  Herman  Meltille,  Author  of 
"Tjpee,"  &c.     Harper  Brotbera. 

The  annonncemetit  of  a  new  work  by  Mr.  MalirinB,  esoaed  a  degree  of  intereat  and 
•Bgsrneaa  to  obtain  it  aeldoin  created  of  late  years  by  an  American  book.  The  ap- 
pearance of''  Mardi."  In  accordance  with  thia  an  noon  cement,  prodaced  uomiaUikeably 
■  feeliiigof  diaappaintment :  not  that  that  work  waa  not  iu  itaelf  a  great  and  mart 
torious  book,  deaerving  of  much  popularity,  bnt  the  brilliant  and  bewilching  aceoea  of 
"  Typee"  and  "Oinoo"  had  identified  Mr.  MeWille'a  name,  iu  the  public  mind,  with 
•cenea  and  advnnlurca  of  a  moat  attractive  nature  ia  a  new  Held  of  operations.  Theaa 
were  akelcbed  with  a  power  of  deacription,  a  viiidneaa  of  delineation,  aod  alalent  for 
bamoar,  tfaat  would  havp  alovaied  the  writer  among  a  crowd  of  cumpeliior*  in  the 
most  beaieo  irack.  The  public  mind  tbns  preoccupied,  waa  offered  an  entirely  diffe- 
rent work  of  a  loM  lively  and  practical  nature,  and  its  eipectaliona  were  do!  realised. 
"  Bedburn,"  in  the  writer's  oifti  petDliar  vein,  has  reawakened  ihe  ardor  with  which 
''  Omoo"  was  greeted,  and  once  mure  Mr.  Melville  triumphs  as  the  moat  captivating  of 
ocean  aothors.  There  is  a  variety  of  picturea  exhibited  in  "  Bedburn,"  each  drawn 
with  a  power  and  akill  aeldom  reached,  end  the  hnmoDriaot  the  moat  contagioDa 
nature.    The  work  moat  be  read  to  be  appreciated. 

UijiBTS  XHD  HoMia ;  or.  Social  Distitiction.— A  Story.  By  Mrs.  Bill*,  Anthor  of  "  Tbe 
Women  of  Eiigloud,"  &c.     D.  Applmon  &,  Co.,S(M)  Broadway. 

Siitce  the  appearaoce  of  the  Erat  part  of  Ibis  admirable  work,  pnblic  expectstioo  baa 
been  eager  for  Ibe  concliiaiun.  Tbe  BiiimatioD  and  spirit  of  the  lint  portion  baa  suffered 
no  abatement  in  tbe  cuniinuation,  wbicb  presents  an  ever-vaiyiug  pictore  in  theaeoub- 
daed  and  truthful  lighta  and  shadowa,  which  ibrnw  ibe  events  of  li^  into  strong  relief. 
It  has  tbe  full  force  aud  effect  of  a  ■'  Vanity  Fair,"  with  less  of  the  exaggerated  and  tha 

SnixsruBi'a  Dramatic  Woku;  witb  Introductory  Remarki   aad  Notea.  E^illipi, 

Sampson  &  Co  ,  Boatnn. 

This  ia  the  aecoud  number  of  the  beautiful  edition  of  Fhitlipa,  Sampaon  &XjO.  Tha 
typography  of  Ihe  work isadmirablB,  bi-itig  large  and  well  eiecuted  on  alroug  while 
paper.  Each  number,  at  25  cents,  contaius  a  play  oompiete,  illuatrated  by  a  beautiful 
engraving  ofaome  leading  character.  The  preient  number  contains  "TbaMury 
Wivaa  of  fVindaor, '  witb  a  beaatifnl  engraving  of  Mrs.  Ford. 
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Tbe  Old  Wokld  ;  or.  Seeue*  tad  Citiei  in  Foreign  Iiandi.   By  William  FoiniM.    D. 

Ap[ilBloii  &  Co..  200  Broadway.- 

Tbi«  lilllci  Tolume  ooulaim  glLmptes  of  the  nioiit  important  citiea  of  Enrepe,  giren 
in  a  light  and  Hf^rSEtable  mnunsr.  Almoal  every  city  of  Europe  ie  embraced  Id  tho 
aciipiiuf  the  (vork.  uiid  ihu'te  fuil^irei  of  such  that  atrike  (he  atraagsr'a  eye  moat 
rividly,  are  given  with  guod  effect. 

BxRiLCisES  IN  Gbekk  Pro^r  CoHFoaiTiDH.  Adapted  to  the  &nt  book  of  Xenophoo'i 
Anabasia.  By  Jamua  R.  Bbiae,  Professor  of  Greek  ia  the  Brown  University.  D. 
Applelon  &  Co.,  200  Broadway. 

These  exoTciBen  are  designed  uluglly  lo  familiarise  the  learner  with  the  langaage  of 
Xenoiihun.  They  cuD&iet  of  euy  tintencrs,  similar  to  those  in  tbe  Anabans,  involv- 
ing the  tamo  words  and  con-Iraction  :  and  the  chupleni  and  sections  in  both  are  made 

Shirlkt  ;  a  Tale. — By  Ciurea  Bell,  Anthor  of  "Jane  Eyre."    Harper  Brolbera. 

Tbia  new  work  by  the  popular  author  of  "Jane  Byre,"  bas  been  published  by  the 
Messrs.  Harper  in  two  ntylen;  oiia  a  very  neat  library  edilinu  in  mtislm,  and  also  m  tha 
cheap  Svu.  form  for  37^  cents.  In  tliia  mauQer  tbe  mean*  and  cunvenience  of  allclaa- 
tet  of  readers  are  accommodaled.  Tho  novels  of  Mr.  itelt  dobsuss  an  interest  for  maay 
readers  (at  beyond  tbe  altraclione  of  the  new  French  acbool  of  novelists,  and  com- 
mand a  place  in  the  library  as  much  as  for  tbe  mere  reodiog  of  the  day. 

AaaoTT's  HisTaaiss. — History  ofKing  Atfredof  England.     By  Jacob   Abbott,  with 

Engravings.    Harper  Brothers. 

The  ck-ar  and  ^miliar  style  in  which  Mr.  Abbott  places  the  career  aad  persoosl 
eharacter  of  the  world's  henies  before  the  young,  ia  every  wa^  calculated  lo  win  their 
attention  and  fix  their  minds  npon  reading  of  a  practical  and  instructive  oatare,  rather 
than  upon  the  Gctilioua  matter  which  bewildera  the  Judgmeut  and  viijales  the  taale. 
He  has  selected  his  Geld  with  excellent  lasta,  and  his  labora  will  doabtieaa  be  pmdue- 
tive  of  incalculable  benefiL 

Tax   Nile:  Pharaonic,  Ptolemaic,  Roman,  Byzantine.  Saracenic,   Mamlook,  Ottoman. 

Itx  Anciunt  Mcuumeuts,  ita  Moilem  Scenery,  and    tbe    varied  Characleristics   of  ill 

Feuple,  on  tbe  Biver,  Alluvium,  and  Deserts,  exhibited  in  a  Grand    Panoramic   Pio 

■ore,  explained  in  oral  Lectures,  Sic.,  Sic.     By  Q.  R.  Gliddon. 

This  is  the  title  of  a  pamphlet  from  the  pen  of  Ur.  Gliddon,  is«aed  in  London  ■■  a 
kind  of  avavt  covrier  to  a  course  of  lectures  which  will  shortly  be  published  in  ihii 
oily.  Oae  <>r  Ih'i  few  cupiifS  yet  rsceiveil  ia  liafrire  oa.  Tlie  novel  fealnre  will  be  seen 
lo  lie  a  PaHoramie  ExkibMon.  lu  n-Kjiect  lu  Ihia  Fanurama  of  the  Nile,  we  are  in- 
brmed  thatdnring  lliis  summora  masniGcmit  transparency  ofsome  ufthe  most  in  le- 
rostiiiK  scenery  on  (he  '-  Sacred  Kiver  had  Iwen  paiuted  by  artists  of  great  celebrity, 
(Messrs.  Hfury  Barren,  Jamea  Pakoy,  John  Martin,  B.  Corbould,  and  C.  H.  Kigali,) 
mim  drawing  made  iin  the  spot  by  Mr.  Itunoini,  an  aaaociate  of  the  late  Pruaaiati  Mia- 
lion  lo  Kgypi;  and  this  wasexhiliiled  in  liiMidon,  under  the  most  favourable  auspices. 
On  this  pauorama  Mr.  GliildoD  cast  u  longing  eye,  coireidering  it,  as  it  was  in  truth,  s 
mnsr  valuable  scceasion  to  the  illustraiious  of  the  Bn'tiau  Lectures,  of  the  previooa 
valuf  and  bcauiy  of  which,  most  of  our  readers  are  welt  aware ;  ajid  after  some  nego- 
tiation, tbia  picture  has  become  his  propertv.  and  will  be  exbibitnl  in  (be  Cnited  States 
daring  the  coming  winter,  as  un  accniupainmeat  to  his  iir«t  lecturea.  The  eihibidoD 
opened  at  the  Chineao  Booms,  in  Broadway, 

Lx  CiaNcia  de  Tehiddrtx  Dt    Libhos. — Simpliiicada,  par  la  appticacion  de  ana 

Elr^la  iufalible  paia  8>«rter  el  Dsodor  y  el  acreednr;  bien  calcnlada  para  Braenar 

cumpli^tem-rite  la  ti-oria  y  practica  de  la  piutida  dcible,  &0.     Pur  C.  C.  Marab,   Coo- 

tadnr.     J.  C.  Riker.  New-York  ;  A.  Charraiii.  Havana. 

Ml'.  Mamb  •'uji>ys  dt'scrved  celeliriiy  lor  the  clear  and  concise  manner  in  which  the 
spirit  of  boiik'keepiug,  so  to  speak,  is  imparted  tu  the  learner.  It  differs  from  moat 
mnihods,  In  iliat  he  does  ant  depend  upon  Ihe  memory  tu  retain,  and  skill  to  apply  nit 
meriina  rulea.  with  their  divers  excepti'iuK,  to  the  trsnsactiout  of  actual  commerce. 
He  awakens  and  drills  ibereasoning  powers  of  the  aiudeut  to  an  anderstaadins  of  tb« 
nature  nf  all  possiblf  mercantile  truiiaacUouSi  and  theproceHS  of  iudoction  perlecu  the 
work.  The  growing  im|>oriance  of  the  Island  of  Cuba,  and  our  interconne  with 
Meiieo,  involves  the  necessity  ofaSpauish  editiunof  this  book;  aud  his  is  produced 
in  a  most  beautiful  shape,  unendcMl  and  reriMd.  We  recommMtd  it  to  the  Die  of  dw 
Spuiafa  merchant 
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